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NAUTICAL MAGAZINE. 


NEW SERIES. 


JANUARY, 1874. 


OUR ANNUAL ADDRESS. 





Wrrs the present number, the Nautical Magazine will enter on its 48rd 
year of existence. To our old readers, any exposition of our objects and 
policy is needless ; but, to our numerous fresh subscribers, who may be 
unacquainted with our past work, it may not be out of place, at the 
present time, to offer a few remarks. 

The Nautical Magazine has, from the moment of its birth, been 
devoted to the publication of fact and trustworthy information, likely to 
be of use to masters and owners of ships, and likely to further the real 
interests of seamen and navigation. Free from the advocacy of sensa- 
tional remedies or measures for alleged evils, and disapproving of 
maternal interference by the State in the business concerns of daily 
life, and in matters of constructive detail, we have consistently, fear- 
lessly, and dispassionately exposed all things that, in our judgment, have 
been evils; we have, in the face of sensational advocacy, always endea- 
voured to point out that legislation, to be of value, must supplement 
and strengthen, and not supersede the action of common law, and must 
recognise and strengthen individual responsibility. Whilst, therefore, 
we have found it to be our duty to expose, and even to ridicule, mis- 
statements made by well-intentioned persons who suppose that they adyo- 
cate the cause of the seaman, we have never lost sight of the broad and 
true view of the case, that every measure which is for the good of the 
Mercantile Marine of Britain generally is for the good of the seaman 
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especially. We have been taunted with being indifferent to the life and 
interests of the seaman; but these taunts are thrown at us by that weak 
and good section of humanity that confounds interference in details ashore 
with effective control at sea, and whose only panacea for evils that exist 
is wholesale survey, wholesale dictation, and wholesale control of every 
sort. As we are the advocates of no party, have no personal craving 
for notoriety, and are dependent on no sect, we can afford to be fear- 
less in expressing our opinions. 

In the application of any remedy for loss of life at sea, we have 
always put forward as the first consideration the importance of not de- 
stroying our trade. We do not lose sight of the fact that all our trade, 
even our coasting trade, 1s open to foreigners, whose ships are worse than 
ours: and that to drive seamen out of our ships is to drive them into 
foreign ships, or to deprive them of their livelihood. Compulsory sur- 
veys are advocated, on the grounds that they would prevent unscrupulous 
owners from sending bad ships to sea to be lost: but if owners do send 
bad ships to sea to be lost, they would still take care to lose them just 
before the time for survey. The dread of survey would thus actually 
lead to loss. It stands to reason that if a ship cannot without great 
expense be brought up periodically to some standard of excellence, there 
is a direct inducement to cast her away when she gets into what strict 
surveyors may believe to be disrepair. 

. In all points connected with the practice of navigation, the construc- 
tion of ships, stcam-engines, boilers, boats, and all equipments, the 
Nautical is supported by a large staff of practical men, and with the in- 
terests of British Seamen and British Commerce strongly at heart, has 
endeavoured to develop everything that may be of practical advantage. 

Last year we were enabled, through our Subscribers, to offer a reward 
of £100 for the best Spring Safety-valve for Boilers, as we believe that 
by the use of proper valves alone an immense saving of fuel may be 
effected. 

In conclusion, we have, in acknowledging our greatly increased circu- 
lation during the past two years, to thank our supporters for the assist- 
ance they have given us, and to beg of them to use their endeavours to 
extend amongst their acquaintances a common-sense Magazine, thoroughly 
trustworthy, free from anything approaching cant, and contributed to by 
writers intimately acquainted with the working of Merchant Shipping 
Legislation, and all questions affecting ships and seamen. . 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


‘LADIES AND SAILORS. 





Sm,—I have not thought lightly of the honour you have conferred 
on me of representing you at meetings where important points are likely 
to be discussed respecting the safety of life at sea. I have to report 
that at present two meetings have seemed to me specially to claim the 
special attention of yourself and your readers. One of these was a 
ladies’ meeting, and the other was a meeting at which, if I may use 
the expression, the ‘‘ family ship”’ interest was represented. 

The former meeting was held in a London drawing-room, and was 
attended chiefly by ladies of affluence and position ; the latter was held 
in a beer-shop on the coast, was attended by sea-dogs in rough attire, 
and its deliberations were carried on in a cloud of tobacco smoke. It 
is due to the ladies that I should first inform you of the amiable 
deliberations and conclusions at their meeting. 

With the ladies, the sailor serving on board British merchant ships was 
the sailor of British melodrama. The good qualities of ‘‘ Sweet William,”’ 
‘“‘Tom Tug,’’ and ‘‘Tom Bowling,” are, with them, concentrated in each 
seaman, 50 that each mercantile Jack is in himself a combination of geni- 
ality, devotion, sublimity, courage, and child-like simplicity, all working 
from a strong heart beating under one guernsey, and ‘‘ When the stormy 
winds do blow,” guided by one cool, steady, and trustworthy brain, 
capped by a ‘‘sou’-wester.” I found that the members of the ladies’ 
conference were supplied with ‘‘ Our Seamen—An Appeal.” As far as 
I could ascertain, without being too inquisitive, or at all personal, the 
ladies have not yet been able to consume, or at all events to digest, the 
11,457 questions and answers which the Royal Commissioners have 
given forth for the edification of mankind. I know, Sir, that in 
making this statement, I am neither ungallant nor ungenerous; but I 
think it right to make the statement, at the risk of being thought to 
be either or both. In attending this delightful meeting, in fact in 
attending all meetings as your representative, I follow the maxim that 
‘‘words are silvern, but silence is golden;” and it is only when I 
am (being at the time unknown as your representative) appealed to as 
a visitor, or as a stranger, that I venture on a remark: but I am, above 
all things, careful not to get into discussion. 

There are, I find, from the ladies’ committee, three terrible insti- 
tutions, fully established in this country in connection with ‘ mer- 
cantile Jack,” and mercantile ships. First there is the ‘ coffin ship,’’ 
secondly there is the ‘‘ press-gang,’’ and, thirdly, there is the ‘‘ ogre-ship- 
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owner,” all these terrible institutions working together, and, in accord, 
for the entrapping of the brave and innocent and good mercantile 
Jack. 

At the ladies’ meeting, of which I am now especially informing you, 
gome conclusion was about to be arrived at for presenting an address to 
the public, with a view to enlisting sympathy on behalf of the British 
sailor, and it was with unbounded regret that I saw the amiable and 
accomplished members of the committee puzzling their dear heads, and 
wrinkling their sweet faces in vain endeavours to comprehend the 
questions involved. I thought that if they had simply allowed the 
evidences of their deep-seated love for man, as he appears in the garb of 
a sailor, to overflow in subscriptions and other sympathies, they would 
have saved themselves the consideration of many confusing problems 
and questions, and much apparent effort ; but, on the whole, I am glad 
they did not, for, if they had, I, as your representative, could never 
have been able, as I am now, to advise you of the horrors presented 
to the educated female mind in connexion with the British Merchant 
Service, and of the grounds of belief on which many statements are made 
by conscientious people. One question put by the youngest lady present 
was as follows :—‘‘ My dear Lady , will you tell me all about these 
horrid coffin ships? Why should they have coflin ships? I wonder 
what they are like? Dotellme! They must be very bad to live in? 
Poor Romeo . . .” The latter expression was addressed to a 
beautiful little ‘‘pug’’ with a very black nose, and a very tight curl. 
in his tail. It was about 1.80 p.m., and the meeting held was to ter- 
minate before luncheon. On the question being put, an animated and 
descriptive discussion and conversation followed, from which I, as your 
representative, learnt much that I hope will be of use to masters and 
owners, generally. Suffice it now to say, Sir, that I learnt, then, for the 
first time, in my somewhat chequered life, that there really exists a 
certain build and rig of ship, known, technically, as a ‘coffin ship.” 
As far as I could ascertain, this ship is rigged in such a way as to com- 
bine all the disadvantages and labour attendant on the masts and yards 
of a full-rigged ship, with the canvas of fore-and-aft craft, and a crew 
sufficient for a penny steamer; that she is fitted with pumps that entail 
an immense amount of labour, with no useful result; and that her hull 
is specially constructed to float very low in the water, has holes all over 
it, especially in the forecastle, through which the sea is perpetually 
sweeping into the internal crevices; and carries either deals with a 
deck cargo, thirty feet high, or enormous cargoes of iron, with the ship’s 
deck ‘‘ that distance ”’ (about a yard was indicated by a graceful move- 
ment of the beautiful hands) ‘‘ under water.” In fact, Sir, the ladies 
believe in the actual existence of coffin ships, as ships of a peculiar and 
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recognized construction and rig, just as they believe (from books) in 
«* schooners,” or ‘‘ barques,’’ or “‘ brigs;’’ and they think that a seaman 
has just as much right to object to a ‘‘ coffin ship,” as to a “ full-rigged 
ship,” or a ‘‘ brig,’’and that it is only because he is taken on board likea 
Slave, that he does not object to a coffin ship when he sees her. When I 
was asked if I could, without involving myself in technicalities, describe a 
coffin ship, so that the fair members of the committee might know one 
if they should ever happen to see her out of a book, I replied that I was 
‘quite unequal to the effort, but I referred the committee to a well-known 
authority on the subject, merely remarking that I thought the term was 
a ‘‘fancy” term (I might have used another word), applied indis- 
eriminately, by persons in want of a word, to all ships not in their 
‘opinion in first-class order, and that the term as applied to a ship really 
had no precise meaning, certainly not the meaning the ladies’ com- 
mittee had supposed, for I ventured to say, Sir, that to my knowledge 
little coasters, that would come under the class ‘‘ coffin,” in the sense of 
the elegant ladies present, were to the poor rough men who own then, the 
- only means of keeping themselves out of their coffins; viz., their only 
means of earning bread. This sally was not popular, I found. It was 
received with frowns and wrinkles, expressive of pain. The dear 
ereatures who formed the committee, have such a horror of wetting 
by salt water, that they are fully determined that every man shall be 
compelled to keep his ship in first-class order, and shall not be allowed 
to go to sea, or take or send anyone to sea in her, unless he 
does so keep her; and I found, so great was the feminine horror 
of one particular form of Aiith-arowning in a British ship— 
that they wish to break up, and will conscientiously try to 
break up, the ship of every poor Englishman who cannot find the 
money to repair his little craft to some one else’s satisfaction. The 
dear creatures forget that the owners or crews of little coasters must 
then either starve ashore, or serve afloat in some similar trade, in a 
(worse) foreign ship ; but the point seemed to be established, beyond the 
- possibility of discussion, that, so long as one particular form of what the 
lovely creatures deem to be risk—that of going to sea in a British ship 
—is prevented, the one end is gained for all time. I looked on the 
charming company around, and thought, with a heart full of gratitude, 
how deep must be their love for ‘‘ mercantile Jack,” when they, sitting 
there in ease and comfort, could go to such extremes to insure his safety. 
I was nearly tempted once to ask where the money is to come from 
for repairs of old and small coasters ; but I did not ask it, it would have 
been unkind. I found the ladies’ committee had evidently already too 
much on their minds, without being called on to solve a further 
question. 
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The next point that came to the surface at all clearly at the ladies” 
meeting related to the press-gang and the crimp. ‘It is,” said one 
of the ladies, ‘‘ really dreadful that sailors should now be taken by 
crimps and the press-gang, and sent on board coffin-ships, whether 
they like it or not, and be sent on a service, and fed on: food they 
know nothing of, and should have absolutcly no appeal.” You 
may judge, Sir, of my amusement, and of my difficulty in repressing 
myself, on hearing the words “ press-gang’’ used in connexion with 
British mercantile sailors in the year 1878. All I could do was to hint 
and to suggest; but it was of no use for me even to hint that there 
must be a mistake, and that there must be some faulty information 
somewhere. I was overruled; and I learnt, crushed and in silence, that 
there are now really press-gangs, and that the ogre-shipowners do now em- 
ploy ‘‘ horrid crimps,’’ who catch and keep seamen, and send them on 
board coffin ships, against their will, to be fed on salt provisions, not 
fit for dogs. In fact, that poor Jack is, even now, a slave to the 
worst of all classes of employers—men who have agents to capture him 
and send him on board to be fed on repulsive substances, and to be 
finally drowned in ‘‘coffins.’’ It was useless for me, Sir, to attempt to 
stand against the honest indignation roused. I did, however, hint at 
the open engagement of seamen at Mercantile Marine offices, at the 
signing of agreements there by the men, sober and in broad daylight, at 
the perfect option as regards food for the voyage, a matter always 
settled beforehand between the master and the seaman, and that a sea- 
man who properly refused to go in an unseaworthy ship 1s fully pro- 
tected. In vain I attempted to show that seamen are divided into two 
great classes—those employed on board foreign-going ships and those 
employed in coasters. I wished to point out that, whatever may have 
been said as regards seamen of foreign-going ships and their supposed 
ignorance of the ships they sail in, nothing of the sort can be said of the 
crews of coasters, who know their ships and own part of their ships, and 
sail in them with their eyes open. That what the ladies regard as danger 
is in reality no danger, and even no discomfort to these rough men who 
own and sail their own little ships. 

It was in vain for me to speak, for when I said that the sailor is ag 
free in making his contract as any other man, and that he has power to- 
leave his ship if she is unseaworthy, and that he has power to demand 
a survey of the ship, of the sleeping accommodation, and of the food, 
I was looked upon by fair faces ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger,” as a 
drawing on my imagination. When I left the ladies’ committee that day 
_ it was under a cloud, for I felt that they regarded me as a person who 

ought to have known better than to make such gross misstatements, and 
yet I had only stated facts. I am,as your representative, determined in 
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fature not to contradict anything the ladies may say about merchant ships 
_and merchant seamen, for I find that sentiment is what the dear creatures 
love ; and as everything connected with merchant ships in reality, and 
merchant seamen in the flesh, is utterly devoid of sentiment, it is better to 
leave the ideal for discussion over luncheon, and reserve the real for active 
treatment. This we may do; wisdom so far obtains in Parliament, as to 
give us, if it give us legislation at all, something founded on the 
‘‘ real,’’ and not on the ideal—founded on Jack as he is found in the 
streets and aboard ship, and not as he is represented on the stage, 
or in the imagination of the political agitator, or in the still more 
pleasing sympathies of woman’s heart. | 

I am now about to make a jump. The next occasion on which J 
represented you was at a discussion at a police-court, and the circum- 
stance which led to it was the desertion of a whole crew from a first- 
class ship. The crew had obtained advances, had made a short voyage 
to a port of call, and had wholly thrown over their agreement. I am not 
now, however, about to report to you the results of that case, but prefer 
reporting the third meeting, at which I was present, and which related 
to a different class of ships and seamen altogether—viz., the little coasters, 
often owned, and always worked, by the finest and stoutest of British 
seamen. 

This meeting was convened by a few masters and men of small coasting 
vessels, and was held at the ‘‘ Grace Darling,” a small red-curtained and 
sanded-floored place on the east coast. You, Sir, of course, understand, 
and I need not, therefore, enlarge upon the fact that the men of our 
coasters do not appear before the superintendent of a Mercantile Marine 
office for engagement and discharge, but often work in the same trade 
for years together, and the “ press-gang "’ has nothing to do with them. 
They are in very many cases, especially in those to which I am about to 
refer, bound by nothing in the shape of an agreement that can be called 
legal, but all serve together in a common venture in what is called a 
‘Family Ship.” On the occasion to which I am about to refer, the 
meeting had been called for the momentous operation of drawing up a 
memorial to a Public Department. And it arose thus: a poor fellow, 
‘‘ Big Bill” they called him, sailing and owning the Saucy Lass, or a small 
craft of some such a name, had been reported by some good-natured 
person as sailing an unseaworthy ship, and the little craft and the means 
of earning bread had been stopped together. There were many little craft 
in that district whose owners and crews might at any moment share a like 
fate. The anxiety of the little community was at its height, as not one 
individual knew how soon his bread would be stopped, and his little craft 
share the fate of the one sailed for so many years by ‘‘ Big Bill,” and his 
nephew and only son—a crew of three hands, all told. I had heard of the 
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business, and at the time the meeting was about to come on, I found 
myself in the sanded parlour of the ‘‘ Grace Darling.’’ Round the table, 
with rueful faces, were rough men in the varied costumes affected by 
those who spend half their time afloat and half ashore; boots, pea- 
jackets, comforters, guernseys of varied descriptions and patterns, re- 
lieved the monotony of the scene; long pipes and mugs for beer seemed 
alone constructed on like patterns. ‘* Big Bill’’ sat at the top of the 
table with a sheet of foolscap and pen and ink before him; he was in 
sore perplexity, but was encouraged by his mates. I will not attempt to 
describe the incidents of attempting to draw that memorial, I will just say 
that, after witnessing many ineffectual attempts, I drew the memorial for 
‘¢ Big Bill,” and, having finished it, I entered into a discussion with him 
and his mates on the subject of unseaworthy ships, and the interference of 
the Legislature in such cases as his own. I was admitted at once into 
full confidence ; and, as your representative, I do not think that I was 
wrong in learning all I could. I will now attempt to reproduce for your 
consideration some of the chief observations that were made, in homely 
and strong phraseology, by these poor fellows. 

Big Bill, when his memorial was finished and signed, hid his face for 
a time, with a sigh of relief, behind a mug of ale, and then gave out the 
following remark for the benefit of the company generally—(I will not 
attempt to reproduce the provincialisms)—I wish to God as folk ‘ud 
mind their business."” This produced such a vigorous surprise, that 
I feared tho table would prove to be unseaworthy. It, however, stood the 
blows of approval remarkably well, tho only ill effect being that an 
empty mug near to a young Hercules, whose fist descended on the table 
more heavily than the rest, rolled off. Big Bill then turned to me, 
holding out his hand, remarking,—‘‘ and what do you say, cap'n?”’ I 
did not know what to say; and, as your representative, and having a 
great fecling for these men, I held out my hand. To say I shook hands 
with him would bo nonsense; my hand would not reach half round his, 
so, While he was holding my hand and wrist in his capacious fist, I 
answered,—‘‘ I should not be afraid, my man, to go anywhere in a ship 
with such a strong hand as yours.” This, Sir, seemed to be a signal for 
unloosing the floodgates, and those honest men, suffering as they were, 
_ under acruel wrong, and living for the time in dread and suspense, waxed 
eloquent. ‘‘ Aye,’ said young Hercules, ‘‘ that’s the point, Sir—that’s 
the point. Every one of those gents and fine ladies forgets the hands. 
You can make boats by law; but you can't make hands. I'd like to 
know the use o’ hands that can’t get boats, or the use o' boats that can't 
get good hands—that's what I'd like to know. Why, there's my “ Jorer,”* 
she's abit gone in the knees, and her waterways ain't first-class, and she’s 
abit tender towards her starn ; but, God bless you, Sir, I’m just as safe 
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aboard of her, with my mate Dick, as ever any one is in a A 1 copper- 
bottom. And why, Sir? Because we know how to handle her, don’t we 
Dick ? It’s the handlin’ does it, Sir—it’s the handlin’, take my word for 
it; but none of ’em thinks o’ the handlin’; they're all too much for 
spick and span, and that sort o’ thing.’’ After thinking for a time in 
silence, a man near the corner of the table, and between the fire and the 
window waved a pipe, and on his doing so, the rest said ‘‘ ‘ The Skipper ;’ 
well, Skipper, and what ha’ you to say?’’ This was asked in a kindly, 
good-natured, admiring sort of way. It was evident that the Skipper 
was an authority. When pipes were re-filled, the ‘‘ Skipper” gave himself 
out as follows: ‘‘ Well, mates,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve been at sea now, man and 
boy together, for thirty-five year—coasting, home-trade, and foreign-going 
—and I've come to anchor at the old moorings at last; and I can tell 
you this, ’veseen many a good ship strained to pieces through over- 
loading, and I've seen some go out through want o’ repairs; but I’ve 
seen more than all come to grief through bad officers and crews. It’s 
the manning and officering of a ship is the chief point. But what I've 
got to say about the long voyagers is nothin’ to you. What I've got 
to say about your coasters is to the point; and just you listen. I say 
this, and, mark my words, those people who’ agitate, and don’t make a 
difference in treatment between coasters, and the like o’ you, and foreign- 
going ships, manned by land-lubbers and loafers, don’t know their 
basiness, and want teaching afore they interfere with you. What 1 say 
is this : those parties who would put a sloop like the one ‘ Big Bill’ 
sails from here just twenty miles down the coast, with stones, and the 
one Jack Finch takes right round the head, and forty miles to the other 
side to Pucklehampton, don’t know their business. Let ’em learn it, 
and not teach you yours.’’ And, with this oration, the Skipper seated 
himself. As your representative, Sir, I almost remarked to him, ‘‘ Sound 
sense, my man, spoken in plain English :” but I did not. 

‘‘ Big Bill,” having by this time got on the right tack, turned to your 
representative, and said: ‘“‘It do seem hard, don’t it, Sir, that if I am 
satisfied with my ‘‘ Saucy Lass,’’ down there, and my son Tom and cousin 
Harry are both satisfied, and makes our livin’ out of her, that you, or 
some drawing-room Miss should come down to say I sha’n’t go to sea, 
because you don’t think my ship fit to go somewhere I don’t want 
her to go to, or to go out in a gale, when I don’t take her out in a gale.” 
The ‘‘ Young Hercules” here cut in with the remark, ‘‘ And then they 
talk about danger; why, they don’t know what danger is. Why, there’s 
mo more danger in my going to sea in my ‘ Rover"’—although she is 
a bit shaky, mind you—than there is in walking down on the beach 
yonder. However, mates,” he said, “the time’s gone by, and we're 
all to break up our craft because some fools say they are not good 
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enough for us. If we don’t know, who does? It’s a bad day, lads— 
it’s a bad day !”’ 

The time was now getting on, and I rose to go, when the ‘‘ Skipper ’” 
gave me these parting words: ‘‘ Look here, Sir, when you go to London, 
just you tell ’em, from me, not to spoil the coasting trade, and starve 
honest men wi’ their blessed surveyin’ and meddlin’ and muddlin’ and 
fancy notions; but let men who know how to handle their ships and 
want to go to sea, go to sea. MHandlin’ is the thing.” 

I bade the good fellows God-speed, and a happy issue out of all their 
afflictions, and walked to my lodgings—as I passed, taking a glance at 
the ‘‘ Lass,” whose reputation had, alas! now gone, and who would be 
‘‘ saucy ’’ no more for ever. 

I have above given the result of my experience of two occasions on 
which I have represented you; and I would submit for consideration 
whether interference with our coasting-trade—our first line of defence in 
time of war—is not politically a blunder. Do the humanitarians and the 
ladies’ committee, or do these hard, rough men, really know their business 
best? I am not now talking about the foreign-going trade, on which 
the ‘‘ press-gang”’ is still supposed to have some influence; but I am 
talking of the small coasting-trade, in which the men know their ships, 
and wish to go in them. Is it reasonable, I would ask you, Sir, to say that 
they shall not go, but shall, instead, have their ships taken from them by 
force, and broken up? I recollect, Sir, the forcible papers that have 
already appeared in the Vautical, in this sense, and I fear for a country 
that will suffer its ships to be broken up, and its men to be starved or 
driven into foreign service, in order that a hobby as to the supposed 
remedy for losses may be ridden. First, I would suggest, let the 
coasters put an efficient boat on board, sufficient to save the crew in 
an emergency, and let them try then whether their ship can be detained, 
legally, under the Statute, if about to proceed on a short coasting voyage. 
I think it is doubtful; and, if so, many an old family ship may be 
yet saved to her owners by having an efficient boat. Second, seeing that 
our coasting-trade is open to foreigners, with whom our ladies’ com- 
mittees cannot interfere, the owners of coasters will, I fear, at once 
register under the Belgian, Spanish, or French flag? Or, indeed, why 
should Englishmen not serve in foreign ships in ourcoasting-trade. Seeing 
that foreigners sail cheaper than we, and are generally in worse repair, 
they will succeed our own ships in our own trade. These two sugges- 
tions I venture to throw out for the grave consideration of the public in 
general, and the Legislature in particular ; and, having done so, I beg to 
subscribe myself, 

YOUR REPRESENTATIVE. 
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HartTuLEPoo.. 


Ts town and port has a checkered history of its own. It was a place 
of considerable importance during the reigns of the early Norman kings ; 
and, after being reduced to the lowest ebb of commercial value, has, of 
late years, again forged a-head to the front, so as to claim a place 
amongst our ‘‘ Great Ports.” 

The derivation of its name has occasioned considerable discussion. 
W. Cooke, in his ‘‘ Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion,” 
&c., states it is a corruption of ‘‘ Heracleopolis,” a name given to it 
by a trading colony of Ionians, who deified the Tyrian Hercules. John 
Cade, the antiquary, states it was a Roman harbour, and the name might 
be derived from the redness of the soil. It is unfortunate for the theory 
of its being a Roman harbour, that no remains of the original invaders of 
Britain have been found there. The venerable Bede calls it Heopcu, or 
Heopce, which, in the Anglo-Saxon means, Hart’s pool. Huntingdon 
calls it Insula Cervi, or Hart’s Isle. Sir Cuthbert Sharp, in his 
‘*‘ History of Hartlepool,” favours the idea that Hart, being a Teutonic 
word, meaning forest, which doubtless existed there, the words, le-pool 
(anciently in-pol) were added to distinguish it from the neighbouring 
town of Hart. The Penny Cyclopedia states that the Normans called it 
Hart-le-pol, or the Slake of Hart: and as the town seal bears the repre- 
sentation of a stag or hart at bay in a pool, the probability of this, com- 
bined with the ancient testimony of Bede, is great. As the survey 
mentioned in ‘‘ Domesday Book,’’ did not extend to Durham, it is not 
recorded therein. 

Several charters have, from time to time, been granted to it. The 
first known is that of John, dated 1200. It grants the burgesscs the 
same laws and liberties as the men of Newcastle. Then there is 
another, in 1230, granted by Bishop Poor. As the Bishops of Durham 
early exercised royal rights within the palatinate, such a document would 
be judicious and beneficial. Two charters, which have been lost, were 
early granted by William and Robert de Brus, who held certain lands 
there, in virtue of a grant made by the Conqueror. They were the 
‘ ancestors of the famous Robert Bruce of Scottish history. But the most 
important charter was that granted by Elizabeth, in 1593. A new 
edition of the same was issued in the present reign, as the other had 
lapsed ; and Her Most Gracious Majesty was pleased to grant another 
one in December, 1850. It was given on a petition, in order to secure to 
the town the privileges, contained in the Municipal Corporations Act, 
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which were not included in the one issued previously—namely, on the 
24th September, 1841. 

Whilst dealing with the corporate question, it may not be amiss to 
mention that some singular provisions are contained in the old town 
records, especially those of the sixteenth century. There are orders 
relating to ‘‘ Shippinge,” ‘‘ Inholders,”’ Butchers, Pasture, &c. In 
those for the ‘‘ hyeringe and retayneinge’’ of servants, ‘‘Ytt is 
ordeyned yt what servant soever of this town shall be taken forth of his 
maister’s house, after nyno of the clock att nyght, except ytt bee upon his 
maister’s busyness, or for some other lawfull cause, or in the twelve 
daies of Christenmcs, shall pay for every such offence xiid.” A fine of 
Gd. is imposed for throwing ‘‘ stynckinge”’ water into the street; and 
double that amount for the heinous crime of anyone found loitering aud 
listening at any man’s windows to “‘ here his secretes.” The large sum, 
in those days, of twenty shillings was forfeited by any inhabitant going 
on board any ‘‘schippe or hoye,” to buy goods without the ‘‘ lycens of 
the maior.”’ 

Nothing is known of the general history of the place before the Con- 
quest, but it must have been a place of importance then, for, on the 18th 
Jaly, 1174, it was selected as a landing place and rendezvous for a 
certain Hugh-de-Bar, who, with forty Flemish knights and 500 footmen, 
arrived there to assist the King of Scotland. This is the first time it is 
distinctly mentioned in British history. Fifteen years afterwards, 
Richard Cceur de Lion ascended the throne, and made his grand prepa- 
rations for the Crusades. The Bishop of Durham did not escape the 
‘* divine afflatus,” and also commenced to build, at Hartlepool, ‘‘a beautiful 
galley for his passage, together with several ships to transport his 
retainers, retinue, and attendants.’ His personal service was, however, 
dispensed with, and, instead, the King exacted the sums which he had 
levied. He was made one of the regents, in the Royal absence, in con- 
sideration of the sum of £11,000, and Hartlepool and other territories 
Were given to him. From that period it was held of the Bishops of 
Durham as chief lords of the See. This right was upheld at law some 
time afterwards, during the episcopacy of Bishop Poor, in a claim for 
some wreck of the sea. Some of the servants of De Brus had carried 
away a boat, for which the justices of Sadberge fined him fifty shillings. 
De Brus resented this by seizing the person of a burgess of Hartlepool, 
and confining him in his castle, for which the Bishop solemnly excom- 
municated him, and, what was more practical, the justices fined him £20. 
The dispute, which was a curious illustration of the temper and manners 
of the times, was only settled by the Earl of Albemarle and the Earl of 
Lincoln effecting a reconciliation on the ground of the Bishop relaxing 
bis claims to the fines; and his antagonist acknowledging the spiritual 
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peer’s right to the wrecks. Out of the first subsequent wreck after 
this event a memorial wooden cross was erected by the side of the 
high road. This was made from the ship’s mast; and from the yard 
of the vessel a candlestick was made, which was forced to do duty 
at Sadberge church. The death of Comyn by the hand of Robert 
Brace, in 1806, was the cause of his attainder and the forfeiture of 
his manor of Hart, which was given over to the Clifford family. This, 
no doubt, rankled in the heart of Bruce, who, after having slain 
Clifford and defeated the English forces at Bannockburn, in 1314, pene- 
trated to Durham and plundered Hartlepool, some part of the property 
of which was only saved by the shipping in the harbour. Another 
ehange in the lordship took place, in 1821, when Clifford, who had 
joined the Earl of Lancaster, was taken prisoner at the battle of Borough- 
bridge. He was condemned to death, ‘‘ soe that all his lands were seized 
into the King’s hands, as forfeited; but by reason of his great wounds, 
being held a dying man, ye execution was respited fora tyme.”’ The 
manor of Hart, and town of Hartlepool were then granted to the Earl of 
Richmond ; but, by a general act of restitution, these possessions were 
restored to his brother Robert, by Edward III. During the short Papist 
rebellion, 1569, under the lead of the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, Hartlepool was occupied by them, and the famous Duke 
of Alva did it the honour of selecting it for a landing-place, had the 
“rising’’ succeeded. The last of the Cliffords who possessed the Manor 
was George, Earl of Cumberland. He was a man of singular ability, 
generosity of mind, and powerful frame. He was a great favourite at 
the Court of Elizabeth, and is said to have wasted his substance in the 
service of his great mistress. He was, therefore, obliged to dispose of 
some of his estates, and that of Hart, Hartlepool, and others were sold 
to Lord Lumley. In 1614, the privilege of sending representatives to 
Parliament for certain towns in Durham was raised, and Hartlepool was 
one for: which many arguments were advanced, as evidenced by the 
Journal of the House of Commons; but the application was not suc- 
cessful. It is strange that not till 1868 was this boon granted, when 
Ralph Ward Jackson, the creator of West Hartlepool, was elected. But 
this, by the way. In 1685 the port was ordered to supply one ship and 
eighty men to the service of the State. About this time orders for 
‘‘ship money’ were frequent. In 1644, the Scots took Hartlepool, 
being invited by the Parliament. They remained till 1647, when it was 
resolved ‘that the new works of Hartlepooi be slighted, and the town 
disgarrisoned.” This order of the House of Commons docs not appear 
to have been carried out ; for it appears that, on the 24th of November,. 
1648, a petition from the officers and soldiers of various towns (in- 
cluding Hartlepool) was presented to General Fairfax. The garrison 
was a part of the Parliament’s forces. 
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In 1649, many pirates frequented the coast.. One of them landed a 
party of men, after taking a ship on the Tees, and took a number of 
gentlemen prisoners. They were, however, pursued by some of the 
soldiers from Hartlepool fort and, leaving their prisoners behind, made 
off to their ship. In the next year an ‘‘ Irish frigat” boarded a New- 
castle ship lying at Hartlepool. The governor ordered his guns ‘to be 
so planted” that they shot the ‘frigat through and through, and 
caused her to hasten away and leave her prize behind.” 

Like the majority of our ports the annals are principally of importance, 
in their commercial aspect, subsequently to the period of the Common- 
wealth. At the same time it must be borne in mind that some of them, 
of which number is the one under notice, had considerable facility for 
trading purposes long anterior to that date. So far back as the thirteenth 
century a ‘“‘haven”’ appears to have been built, in conjunction with the 
walls of the town or fort. The earliest account on record states that 
‘‘ Robert de Brus, grandson of William, builded the haven and wall 
about the towne of Hartlepole, with ten towers on eche syde of the 
haven, and a chayne to be drawne between them and the haven, which 
haven would hold a C sayle.’’ By an “Inquisition” held at Newcastle, 
in 1298, it appears that Robert de Brus received ‘‘ Keelago "’ at this sea- 
port—namely, for every ship plying there eightpence, and fourpence if 
without a boat. Also, the ‘‘ prisage” of fish was one of his rights. The 
word ‘‘prisage ’’ meant so much for his own use, to be given at his own 
price. In the Scottish wars of the three first Edwards the port appears 
to have been much used, owing to its convenient situation. In 1299, a 
Hartlepool ship, having twenty-seven men for the crew, and two barges, are 
mentioned as being employed for transport of provisions for the English 
army at Stirling and Edinburgh. The wages of the master is stated at 
sixpence, and that of each sailor at threepence per day. In 1300, when 
Edward II. prepared to invade Scotland from Ireland, this port, amongst 
others, was ordered to supply its quota of ships and men. During the 
reign of Edward III. it is frequently mentioned in the Rotult Scotia as 
having been ‘requisitioned’ to supply ships and seamen; and must 
therefore have been a port of considerable status. In the first year of 
his reign it had to furnish ‘‘ two good and sufficient ships of sixty tons 
burthen and above, equipped with armed men, &c.” In the 9th year of 
the same reign it was ordered to supply one ship with 100 men, 
‘‘as well seamen as archers.’’ In the same year one of its citizens, 
‘‘yclept” Nicholas de Bruntoft, received royal ‘ protection,” which 
would then be equivalent .to ‘letters of marque,” for two ships of 
war, manned by his seamen, employed in ‘‘annoying the Scots.” 
There are other similar instances, but, the most important contribution 
was for the recruiting of Edward’s fleet before Calais, when five 
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were sent, having 145 men. The total fleet is said to have consisted of 
788 ships, and 14,956 mariners. Out of that number, the 83 northern 
ports sent 217 ships, and 4,521 mariners. To show the rank of Hartle- 
pool, they may be summarised thus :—Yarmouth, 43 ships; Boston, 17; 
Newcastle, 17; Hull, 16; Lynn, 16; Harwich, 14; Goford, 18; Ipswich, 
_ 12; Grimsby, 11; Donwich, 6; Hartlepool, 5; and the others sent 
5 each, or lesser numbers. 

In 1406, when Parliament resolved that the ‘‘ Guard of the Seas ’”’ 
should again be committed to the merchants of the kingdom, the King 
wrote to the “ principal towns and cities,’”’ to demand their information, 
concurrence and assistance. Hartlepool was one of the number. All 
these facts go to prove the importance of the place, in a national point of 
view. But, from the fact that orders are recorded in the Rotult Scotia, 
as having been made upon the Collector of Customs there, a considerable 
import and export trade must have existed so early as the 18th century. 
In the next century, it is said that a considerable traffic was effected in 
the herring fisheries ; and to encourage that business, the vessels export- 
ing them were exempted from the authority of Dover and the Cinque 
Ports. The charters of ‘‘murage,” granted by the Bishops of Durham, 
show the imports to be large. In 1473, Bishop Booth granted a commission 
to improve the port by building a pier; so that ‘all ships, vessels, and 
mariners sailing upon the seas, when strong tempests arise, may be pro- 
tected in the port, and fix their anchors and then moor, and remain; in 
which port many ships and vessels have been broken to pieces, and 
brought to great danger by the tempests, and mariners, with their goods, 
have been aforetime lost.” This pier appears to have been kept in 
repair by the united exertions of the citizens, who, under the authority of 
this ‘‘ commission,” and a statute of the corporation, were ordered at 
the command of the mayor to bring loose stones, and deposit them on 
the breach. Many applications were made to Parliament for assistance 
to repair it, but without effect. A petition from the shipowners of 
Sunderland and Newcastle to the House of Commons on this subject 
shows the estimation it was held in by men of other ports. They 
represent it as a port of great antiquity, and a convenient place of shelter 
for vessels, being the only safe harbour between Sunderland and Bnid- 
lington, a coast line of ninety miles. The port seems to have been 
possessed of some privileges at an early period. The 5th Elizabeth 
prohibits the export of sheepskins, wools, &c., but Hartlepool, Newcastle 
and Berwick, were exempted from the operation of this measure. In 
1598, the charter of this Queen was granted, by which a yearly fair, a 
weekly market, and a Court of ‘‘ Pie Powder’’ were established. This 
was a great innovation on the privileges of the palatinate. It is curious 
to note that about this period the many disputes which had arisen 
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between the Lord Bishop and the Lumley family, as lords of the manor, 
were settled by a ‘‘deed of arbitration,” drawn up by two London 
lawyers. The records of the Corporation contains many regulations 
regarding corn, which was largely shipped here. In 1718, a list of 
ships arriving with this article at London, shows that two vessels arrived 
from Sunderland, and nineteen from Hartlepool. In 1795, the Custom 
House records show that 12,107 quarters of oats and wheat were ex- 
ported, and that pease, malt, barley, beans, butter, ale, pork, fish, hams, 
mustard, books, and lead, were also exported. The imports consisted 
of salt and coal. Many attempts during the last century were made to 
find coal in the neighbourhood, but without success; and the trade 
appears to have declined greatly during the latter part of that century, 
and the beginning of the present one. 

The decline of this port, and the subsequent rise which took place in 
its trading character, is one more illustration of what may be done for a 
time by the energy of its inhabitants, by the application of artificial 
means, in addition to those facilities given by nature, and by the secret 
foresight which some men possess of the signs of the times. Part of the 
cause of the fall of the place at the beginning of the century was, doubt- 
less, the efforts put forth by adjacent ports. But this does not 
explain the whole story. The pier and harbour had fallen into decay. 
Many schemes were started to put them right, but none succeeded. 
Of such were those of Mr. Dodd's, in 1795, and Captain Maling, a few 
years afterwards. These plans, being founded on assessment of 
‘‘ passing tolls,’’ and private liberality, had not the elements of financial 
success. The first scheme of any sound basis was that started in 1823,,. 
by Mr. Arthur Mowbray and his partners, to raise coal from the Elemore- 
and Haswell estates, and ship them at Hartlepool. This scheme only 
fell through owing to the collieries being taken by the Hetton Colliery 
Company, and the coal sent to Sunderland for shipment. This plan 
may, however, be said to have been the parent of those which followed 
and succeeded. An Act was obtained, in 1832, for the purpose of 
making docks, and constructing a railway. At that time the place was 
in a most dilapidated condition. The pier had been blown down in 
a gale of wind, the harbour was being filled up with rubbish, and: 
its walls had long been in a ruinous condition. The funds of the ‘‘ com- 
mission” were equally fallen, and, in 1832, their receipts only amounted 
to £34 7s. 9d. The new Act was obtained, after much. opposition, and. 
the funds were advanced to the Pier and Port Commissioners by the new 
company, called the ‘‘ Hartlepool Dock and Railway Company.” Many 
difficulties were encountered, financial and engineering, in carrying out a 
scheme of harbour and dock improvement; and it was not till 9th July, 
1835, that it began to develop, by the partial opening of the new works, 
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and that before the railway was nearly ready, to supply the coal for 
export. The first ship to enter was the Britannia, of Hartlepool; and 
she was luaded and proceeded to sea on the same day. This event 
established the success of the scheme. That year the harbour and dock 
receipts were £71 1s. 6d.; and, in 1836, they were £305 3s. Od.; but, 
by 1840, they had mounted up to £1,855 16s. 3d., that year the whole 
scheme was finally in working order. The development of works at 
West Hartlepool affords food for astonishment. The present member for 
‘The Hartlepools,’’ Ralph Ward Jackson, Esq., justly claims to be the 
founder of the town and port, which is now applying to the Privy Council 
for a Charter of Incorporation; and which—to quote his own description 
—consisted of nothing but ‘‘ sand-banks, mossy swamps, and agricultural 
fields,’’ when he came to the district, some thirty years ago. An Act was 
obtained in 1844 for the purpose of making a harbour of thirteen acres, 
a dock of eight acres, and the construction of two piers. These works 
were commenced in 1845, and completed in two years, and the title the 
affair assumed was that of ‘‘ The Hartlepool West Harbour and Docks.” 
The whole area of dock and harbour accommodation may be now stated 
thus :— 


Depth on| width at| Water Lineal 





Year . 
opened. Name. (OBTD Entrance.| Area. | Quayage. 
Ft. in| Ft. in. | Ac. Yds. [Miles Yds. 
Kast Hartlepool: — 
1835 | Outer Harbour... | 25 6); 600 0O/| 25 O 
9 Tidal Harbour ... |} 23 0Oj/| 200 0/21 O}}1 #880 
“Tes | Victoria Dock ...|20 0] 48 0/21 0 
Total East Hartle- —$—_|__—. 
pool Ove. “ace Sis ies 67 0/1 880 
West Hartlepool: — | . 
184% | West Harbour ... | 21(Bar)| 200 0/45 O — 
‘“ Coal Dock... ...| 21 0; 42 O} 8 0 
1852 |WardJacksonDock| 21 0, 60 O |13 2420 2 440 
1856 |Swainson Dock... | 21 0} 50 Oj] 92420 
— Timber Dock ... | 21 0} 60 0] 8 0 
Total West Hartle- ——___—_ |____ 
poll ... ... oe .. [79 Oj;2 440 
Grand Total ... soe mere 146 0O}; 8 1320 


Besides this large harbour and dock accommodation, there are four 


timber ponds, covering 76 acres, and three large graving docks of 17 feet 
o 
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depth and 50 feet width at entrance. The North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, into whose hands the docks have been passed by agreement, are 
now constructing a deep-water dock of 5 acres in ‘‘The Slake,”’ on the 
West Hartlepool side. The entrance, for vessels drawing over 20 feet, 
will be through the tidal harbour at Old Hartlepool ; and, for other ships, 
by the ‘“‘ Ward Jackson” dock on the other side. This dock is ex- 
pected to be completed in about two years. There are also very large 
warehouses at the docks, 84 feet high, having over 11 acres of floorage. 
These warehouses, for working practical purposes, are almost unrivalled 
in the kingdom. The accommodation, too, for the piling of deals and 
other sawn timber, pit-props, &c., adjoining the docks, is very great, with 
almost unlimited means of extension. These timber yards are abun- 
dantly furnished with the necessary lines of railway, in connection 
with the main lines to all parts of the kingdom. The supply of fresh 
water for the shipping is unlimited and of excellent quality, being ob- 
tained from the magnesian limestone, which abounds in the locality. 
Besides steam cranage, there is, at West Hartlepool, a set of shear legs 
with a lifting power of 40 tons; and, at the old port, a set capable of 
lifting 50 tons. The timber trade has been most extensively provided 
for. It is no wonder that the Hull traders complain of their traffic, in 
that article of commerce, having been wrested from them. In 1872, 
there were imported into Hartlepool no less than 271,533 loads of 
timber and deals; and, in the nine months ending 30th September last, 
187,297 loads. The following statistics will more accurately dis- 
play the progress and position of the whole port :— 


The shipping business in the foreign trade, inwards, was— 


In 1847 ar aes 257 vessels ... 56,183 tons. 


», 1852 ses see 998 ,, oe 150,956 __,, 
», 1862 sas .. 2,288 ,, eas 869,878 _,, 
», 1872 au Sed. ep leo 4s ies 458,424 ,, 
The same trade, outwards, amounted to— , 
In 1847 ht eee 946 vessels ... 112,749 tons. 
»» 1852 ve as A877. -%; ese 262,168 ,, 
», 1862 she w. 2,994 ,, ale 473,044 ,, 
,, 1872 ae eu. (2017 = ie 430,185 ,, 
The colonial trade, inwards, reached— 
In 1847 digs wae 26 vessels ... 8,290 tons. 
», 1852 ees Ses 29 ,, es 4,800 ,, 
», 1862 sé oe 24 ,, ie 6,020 ,, 


», 1872 ant ate 22 ,, bec 8,083 _,, 
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The same trade, outwards, counted— 


In 1847 ba dee 124 vessels ... 25,825 tons. 
5, 1852 sie oe 112 ,, see 28,492 ,, 
», 1862 ig a 56 ,, ve 10,114 ,, 
» 1872 ses ae 85 ,, He 9,958 ,, 
The coasting trade, inwards, furnished — 
In 1847 ete --- 200 vessels ... 12,501 tons. 
»» 1852 adi -. 874 ,, oe 25,890 ,, 
», 1862 ap -. 219 ,, se 18,636 _,, 
», 1872 seg -- 823 ,, es 21,957 ,, 
The same trade, outwards, supplied— 
In 1847 axe --- 8,705 vessels ... 477,750 tons. 
», 1852 eee -. 6,727 ,, sige 898,483 _,, 
», 1862 sls -. 6,460 ,, ais 887,083 _,, 
», 1872 ose .. 2,489 ,, swe 812,952 _,, 
The vessels registered as belonging to the port were— 
In 1847 sue ae 84 vessels... 17,708 tons. 
», 1852 sit sie 118 ,, sia 23,852 ,, 
», 1862 see ea 210 ,, ae 45,322 ,, 
», 1872 igs see 185 ,, ae 62,617 ,, 


The vessels built were— 


1868. | 1872. 
East Hartlepool 65 vessels 2,374 tons ... 11 vesselg 6,986 tons. 
West Hartlepool 4 » $1,458 ,, ... 11 ,, 8,199 tons. 


The coal shipped amounted to— 


Coastwise. Foreign. 
In 1862... re ... 1,801,849 tons 566,121 tons. 
» 1872 2. a. 655,627 ,, 480,753 _,, 


Amount of Trinity light dues collected— 

In 1850 ___... ec ae bis ese £8,446 

», 1859... ue oe se Sau 8,237 

», 1862... sa ots sds ave 2,603 

99 LOLO! nee ays ose age as 2,601 
Numbers of crews and men shipped and discharged in the foriegn 
going trades :— 


Crews. Men. 
In 1850 .. ... 281 ue 1,877 
» 1859... ewe 874 aes 2,556 
», 1862... aa 478 see 8,037 
BISIO ag de 840i. 5,500 


c 2 
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The population returns are as follows :— 





In 1800 998 persons. 
», 1810 1,047 ,, 
», 1815 1,037 ,, 
», 1831 1,830 __i,, 
», 1841 §,2386__—sé,, 
», 1851 9,277 55 
», 1861 12,245 ,, 
jp ABLE. <4es ee shi wis ‘ 18,164 _,, 
The Parliamentary limits for both towns give— 
In 1871 sid 88,302 persons. 
The registration district returns give— 
In 1861 29,153 persons. 
», 1871 : 89,969 __—i,, 
The Customs’ duties were as follows :— 
In 1850 £5,998 
», 1859 - 33,366 
», 1870 ee 5,588 — 
», 1872 an 7,785 
The details in 1870 were :— 
On Tobacco sie ous bets sus £127 
», pugar ... see ies rae eee 18 
», Lea see aus “ae ‘ns oe 846 
4, Spirits ... ve see ae ose 8,893 
», Wine ... as aoe wae) iat 832 
», Sundries ast se a Suh 867 
Total ates “ies £5,583 


Tho great difference between 1859 and the last year, is accounted for 
by the abolition of the Timber Duties, which at this port were extensively . 
collected before their repeal. 

The change which took place in the business of the whole port, and 
the relative importance of the two places, necessitated the removal of 
the principal Custom House to West Hartlepool on the 1st January, 
1860; and a considerable increase to the staff was then made. The 
official business has been conducted since at old Hartlepool, by a ‘‘ prin- 
cipal officer ’’ and subordinates, under the control of the Collector of 
Customs at the younger place. The new Custom House was built by 
the Railway and Dock Company. The Customs’ officials have a very 
old status, being mentioned as far back as the time of Henry I. But, 
like Sunderland and Stockton, they were at one time placed under the 
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régime of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. When Stockton was made an inde- 
pendent port, Hartlepool was transferred to it. This occurred in 1680. 
In 1845, the latter was made a port of the sixth class, according to the 
Customs’ classification then existing. The limits of the port are now 
from ‘Seaton Carew, on the south, to Castle-Eden Dene, on the north. 
All goods, excepting tea, may be warehoused. The transit regulations 
are in force, by which goods and passengers’ baggage imported may 
be removed to Liverpool and Birkenhead for exportation. Also, 
the general trans-shipment orders apply to goods transferred from im- 
porting to exporting ships. Besides the Custom House, warehouses, 
&c., at the docks, there are many other public buildings in the town, 
which give it all the characteristics of a thriving and successful com- 
munity. This is more especially spoken of West Hartlepool. 

It is, therefore, upon good grounds that the inhabitants should wish to 
be placed on the same footing as other towns with “ corporations,” and 
enjoy the status, prestige, and privileges, which such bodies have. At 
present, West Hartlepool is governed by a Board of Improvement Com- 
missioners. To represent its trading wealth and power, it has also a 
Chamber of Commerce, three banks, and nearly a score of insurance 
offices and agencies. The old town is, of course, governed in the ‘‘ good 
old style,” with a Town Council, presided over by a mayor. In both 
places there are many evidences of the wish of the people to enjoy the 
amenities of an advanced Christian community. Churches, chapels, and 
schools are ample. Besides which, there are various literary and chari- 
table institutions: of such are, the Mechanics’ Institute, the Atheneum, 
Bible and other societies. The general commercial and manufacturing 
spirit of the inhabitants appears to be of a healthy and improving 
character. The shipbuilding yards are rather extensive ; and the iron- 
works, timber and saw mills, cement works, &c., are all of a flourishing 
appearance. There is also a company just formed for the purpose of 
carrying on an extensive manufacture of railway waggons and carriages. 
Looking at the central position which this port has to the German coast, 
and the proximity by railway to all the great manufacturing towns of 
England, there can be little doubt of a great future enlargement for it. 
The position of the harbour and docks is such, that very easy extension 
can be made; and the day may not be far distant when ‘‘ The Slake,”’ of 
nearly 200 acres, may be enclosed by dock walls, and thus be the 
means of uniting the towns, under some better scheme of ‘local 
government,’’ into one harmonious whole. 

As it is, the scene is now very different from what it wa8 some forty 
years ago. At that time the west docks were not thought of. At that 
time it is said to have consisted of a ‘‘ principal street and a back street, 
with several cross streets.” At that time the ‘“‘Lord of Misrule”’ had 
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taken possession of it; for the number of aldermen having been reduced 
below a legal status, the election of mayor was disallowed by an order 
of the Queen’s Bench, and so, for about six or seven years, there was 
no magistrate, no police—and, therefore, no official control or protection 
to life or property. So to speak, the place was given over to the 
tender mercies of the lawless labourers, who were then making the first 
dock.: Much of the corporate property was actually enclosed and appro- 
priated, and was only recovered after the Town Council had been rein- 
stated under the charter of 1841, and legal actions had been brought to 
recover that which had been illegally taken possession of. The aspect 
is different now; and the title given to it of old by Camden may be once 
more assumed—namely, ar ‘‘ emporium célébre.” 

Although there are are many scenes of great beauty around the town 
and by the wide-branching bay, still this sad thought must always cling 
to it,—that many a fatal wreck has been strewn along the shores. The 
‘‘ Wreck Chart ’’ dismally tells the tale of tho numbers that have suffered 
there. Perhaps the incidents of the fatal gale, which was first tele- 
graphed along the coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, will never be for- 
gotten in the district. The warning was disregarded, and the consequence 
was the sad scene, in a few hours, of some forty wrecks strewn along the 
storm-beaten ‘‘ Bay.’’ Captain Manby, in a report made in 1818, states 
that the port is ‘‘ surrounded by rocks, close to a frightful shore.” It is 
gratifying, however, to know that many lives in peril have been saved by 
his Mortar, and the new ‘‘ Rocket” service established in the neighbour- 
hood by the Board of Trade. The hope that inspires the sailor in the battle 
with the elements, will be all the brighter that he knows so many appliances 
and brave hearts are on shore ready to help him in his extremity. Whilst 
talking of the ‘‘sailor’s hope,”’ and in concluding this article upon a 
port which so many sailor lads visit, it may be interesting to transcribe a 
quaint, if hardly poetical, epitaph on one of their class, recorded on a 
tomb in Hartlepool churchyard. It runs thus :— 


‘Here I safe at anchor ride, 

With many of our flect ; 
Yet once again we must set sail, 
Our Admiral, Christ, to meet.”’ 





Erratum.—At page 999, December number, line 86, for ‘15 cases,” 
read ‘6 cases.” 
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THERE is no instrument in an iron ship on which life and property so 
much depends as the compass. There is no instrument that equals it in 
being answerable for so much loss; and there is no instrument, I fear, 
that gets less practical consideration. To a certain extent, the laws 
which govern other instruments come within easy range of our com- 
prehension, and we can compensate for changes, or ascertain errors 
and rates, and the mischievous influences they are subject to; but the 
magnetic disturbance of an iron ship is so subtle in its action, and 
assumes such various phases, and is so continually changing with 
change of locality and other causes, that it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to govern by any permanent method. Indeed, so far, it cannot 
be done. 

It is not necessary that the navigator should be able to make a 
chronometer, or that he should understand all its complex mechanism. 
All this, and its rating, he may safely leave to its maker, and every 
additional chronometer he carries answers the purpose of being a check, 
and making his position more certain. But it is otherwise with the 
compass. If he leaves this exclusively to its maker, without testing 
either its action or adjustment, he imperils life and property by his 
short-sighted trust ; and, so far as a change of magnetic disturbance is 
concerned, any number of compasses he may carry are no more use to 
him than one, as every change affects the whole. 

The navigator will, therefore, do well not to place any dependence on 
his compass, until he has himself tested its quality, its suitableness to 
his ship, and the value of the adjustment. To do this as early as oppor- 
tunity offers, on a voyage, ought to be regarded as an imperative duty. 
On his own knowledge only of the compass should he risk life and 
property in shaping a course, and not on an irresponsible adjustor, whose 
adjustment after all, even if properly made, is of limited value, except 
for the locality of the adjustment. 

Although life and property are so dependent on a compass-adjustor, 
any one that chooses can set up as one. Without he is a well-known 
man, there is no guarantee that he knows anything about the duty ho 
undertakes to perform. He is not called upon to pass any examination, 
or hold any certificate, and as he may be dependent on patronage in his 
business, he can consequently give no guarantee to life and property, 
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that he can take an independent stand, and stave off the pressure that 
may be brought to bear upon him, to do his work in one twentieth of 
the time necessary. In shaping a course, therefore, on a thick night, 
in a narrow channel, with much life at stake, what confidence is he 
calculated to inspire, or is he worthy of? The over-confiding navi- 
gator, unfortunately, gives him too much, and, consequently, too often 
comes to grief. 

But, supposing the compass adjustor not only to be thoroughly 
acquainted with his duty, but getting his own time to do justice to his 
adjustment. When shaping a course down-channel on a thick night, 
to what extent can his adjustments be relied on? His method of 
adjusting and obtaining his tables is very fallacious and very incomplete. 
In a still-water dock, with an upright ship only, surrounded with a crowd 
of iron vessels, he places down a number of permanent magnets, swings 
the ship, and takes a table of deviations. How long do these tables hold 

_true? In some cases just as long only as the ship is in the dock. But, 

doubtless, after a voyage of constant changing, when under the same 
condition of things, he again swings the ship, he will obtain the same 
results. This return of the compass to the original deviations, has 
often led to the erroneous conclusion that there has been no change 
since the original adjustment, when the truth is, the compass has never 
been the same from the time the ship left the dock until she again 
returned to it. 

The table of deviations, handed to the navigator, often shows a 
balance of the ship’s disturbance, amounting to a whole point or 
more of the compass, remaining uncompensated. When it is remem- 
bered that a disturbance that produces on any one point such a devia- 
tion, destroys on another point one quarter of the whole directive foree 
of the needle, it will be seen how unreliable such a compass would be, 
going at any great speed, on a dark night in channel, when a good look- 
out would be little or no preventitive against loss. In such cases it is 
highly important to the navigator that the strange vagaries that such 
& compass, on some points is liable to, should be well understood, for 
he may be unconsciously steering on the very point on which the direc- 
tive force of the needle is most destroyed, and then he is very liable to 
go wide of his intended course: the weather, if rough, and the 
heeling having a great deal to do in influencing the course the ship will 
make. 

These tables, again, are calculated to mislead those who do not study 
‘the compass for themselves ; for the tables are not limited in their appli- 
cation to any locality, but handed to the navigator in a form as though 
they applied to the whole surface of the globe. Doubtless, many have 
regarded them in this point of view, and some have come to grief in 
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other seas through them. Now this is a very loose state of things. 
One would think that life and property are of sufficient importance to 
command something more definite for their interests. Surely, when 
the consequences may turn out as serious as the loss of the Atlantic, 
the adjustor ought to be more explicit; and, if it were only to prevent 
misleading, he ought to make it appear in his tables what, in his 
judgment, would be the range of their reliability, and for what extent 
of the earth’s surface he intends them to assist the navigator in shaping 
@ course. 

But the greatest fallacy connected with these tables consists in its being 
taken for granted that the amount of deviation given on each point 
shows the whole influence of the ship’s disturbance. This is far from 
being true. “The ship is a huge magnet; or, more correctly speaking, 
one large magnet, and a number of smaller ones indiscriminately 
placed, and revolving, as the ship steers on different courses, 
under the compass. When the influence of the disturbance is acting 
at mght angles with the needle, it then produces on the compass the 
greatest amount of deviation, and it is only when there that the 
amount of deviation may be said to show the full value of the force of 
the disturbance. On many points it shows areduced value, and on 
some points it shows none, though the disturbing medium is in no 
way removed from the compass, but is operating for mischief equally on 
the point which shows no deviation, as it is on the one showing the 
greatest. 

To make this plain, let us suppose our performing the following experi- 
ment :—Having a single needle compass, let us obtain another needle or 
magnet of the same magnetic force. Let us place this magnet on the 
card of the compass. It will be evident what will be the effect, if we 
place the North Pole of the disturbing magnet on tho north of the com- 
pass, with the South Pole on the south. The needle and the disturbing 
magnet will, of course, in this case be acting together, and there 
will be no other effect than that of increasing the directive force 
of the compass. But let us next place the disturbing magnet on 
the N.E. and 8.W. points. The result will be to produce a deviation 
of two points. The N.N.E. point will then take the place of the 
north, and point to the magnetic pole. Next let us place the magnet 
on the east and west points, at right angles with the compass needle. 
In this position, the disturbing magnet produces the greatest deviation, 
which in this case will be four points, the N.E. point now taking the 
place of north. 

Now, it must be evident that while the North Pole of tho disturbing 
magnet is on any of the north points, the directive force of the compass 
must be more or less increased. These points, therefore, become steady 
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ones; and, after applying accurately to them the deviation, they will 
make satisfactory courses. 


But when we place the North Pole of the disturbing magnet on the 
south points, the action of the compass is very different. It loses its 
steady nature, becomes fickle and oscillating, and unreliable for 
making a course; because, in this case, the directive force of the needle 
is more or less destroyed, according to the position of the pole of the 
disturbance. Let us place the North Pole of the magnet on the 8.E. If 
the result be of the same uniform character as with the experiments on 
the north points, the deviation ought to be again reduced to two points. 
But there is nothing uniform in the action of the compass, when the 
disturbance is thus neutralising the directive force of the needle. It 
will make a course according as it is influenced by the ship’s heeling, or 
rough weather. At one time it will show one deviation, and at another 
time another ; and it has, consequently, often led to the conclusion that 
the ship’s disturbance was subject to sudden and great magnetic changes. 
In 1854, the late Dr. Scoresby contended with the Astronomer-Royal 
that it was so subject; and, in the loss of the Tayleur, he tried 
to prove that it had taken place, and was caused by the heavy blows 
of the sea. But time has shown that this was not the case. There 
was no change of magnetic disturbance. The directive force of the 
disturbance was simply acting against the directive force of the com- 
pass, consequently neutralising it; and the ship and nearly 800 lives 
were lost. 


With the disturbing magnet on the 8.E. point, the deviation is but 
little less, and the compass has but one-half of its directive power 
neutralised. Let us next place the North Pole of the disturbance on the 
S.S.E. Here the deviation shown will be considerably reduced, but the 
compass has three-fourths of its directive force destroyed, and is almost 
useless, though the deviation given is but small. 


This shows how important it is to the navigator to know how the 
disturbing force is operating on the course, whether it is increasing or 
decreasing the directive force of his compass, and this he must work out 
for himself, for from an adjustor’s tables he can learn nothing about it. 
This shows also how these tables may mislead the navigator, by minis- 
tering to a false security, for as they do not show anything of the 
increased or decreased magnetic force of the compass, the small devi- 
ation given on some points conveys the erroneous idea of a small 
disturbing influence acting on the course, while every compass has, 
acting on each one of its points alike, a disturbing influence equal to 
its maximum deviation, the whole, in one case, going to increase the 
directive force of the needle, and in another to neutralise it; and in two 
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others, when operating at right angles with the needle, to produce cir- 
cular deviation exclusively. 


If we now place the North Pole of the magnet on the south of the 
compass, with the magnet we have supposed, the whole directive force 
of the compass will be destroyed. But let us suppose, for this point, 
the power of our distributing magnet reduced to two-thirds the directive 
force of the needle. The compass will then act, but there will be no 
deviation produced. The needle will point to the magnetic pole as 
though no disturbing magnet were there; there is no effect to produce 
deviation, the whole force of the disturbance having gone to neutralise 
two-thirds the directive force of the needle. 


In these experiments, I have supposed our using a disturbing power 
equal to the directive force of the needle, which will always produce four 
points deviation. But it is not to be supposed that, in these days, any 
ship goes to sea without having such a disturbance reduced by compen- 
sation. My object in using a magnet of equal force, is to show a rule of 
measurement of the disturbance, which will always be more or less 
useful. Thus we know, for example, when the maximum deviation 
amounts to four points, the disturbing force is just equal to the directive 
force of the compass; and, consequently, when the forces are acting 
reversely, the compass is dumb on one point, and nearly so on others. 
When, again, the maximum deviation is two points, the disturbing 
force is just one half; and when there is but one point, the disturb- 
ing force is one quarter, and there will, of course, be half and quarter 
results. 

It will, I think, now be seen that every iron ship’s compass, having 
an amount of uncompensated disturbance remaining, must have all its 
points affected for steadiness or fickleness. Steadiness, when the 
proper pole of the disturbance (which will be the south when it is free 
from the compass) is acting on the north, and fickleness when the re- 
verse. I use this latter term to distinguish it from sluggishness. A 
compass becomes sluggish only from its own defects, such as defective 
pivots and agates. These, when defective, give rise to an action—or, 
rather, want of action—which is very appropriately called lazy, or 
sluggish. But fickleness, arising as it does from other causes, and which 
affect alike with the sluggish the most perfect compass, shows itself, not 
in a want of action, but in an action peculiar to itself, and which heavy- 
weather motion will develope into oscillation. 


These fickle points sometimes show themselves as soon as a ship is 
at sea, if the ship's course happens to be on one of them, and there is 
sufficient lift of a sea to make them active. They become apparent 
when the helmsman, without noticing the ship’s head, attempts to 
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steer by the compass exclusively. In this case he labours hard to steer. 
The wheel is not one moment at rest in his hands, and it is one 
constant grind with him, in his abortive attempts to keep the course and 
lubber point in one. 


Heavy weather developes these fickle points into points of oscilla- 
tion in high latitudes, and the compass, while the ship’s head is on one 
of them, becomes of no use for steering purposes; and while swinging a 
ship at sea, by a process which [I shall now explain, they often give 
different results. 


By this process of swinging, the navigator can test for himself the 
quality or action of his compass, the value of the adjustment, and the 
deviation table taken in the still water of a dock. He can also ascertain 
the steady and the fickle points, and measure the amount of fickleness 
left by imperfect compensation, or produced by permanent compensating 
magnets, after sailing into localities for which the adjustment does not 
answer. 


With the aid of the stile on the compass, which I invented many years 
ago, and published in 1854 in the July number of the Nautical, and which 
is now very generally attached toa steamer’s compass, it is a simple and 
speedy process to swing the ship at sea, and obtain, by the shadow of 
the stile on the card, the bearing of the sun, or magnetic azimuth on every 
point of the compass, as the ship goes round. As many compasses can 
be taken at one time, as there are reliable observers to read the position 
of the shadow as the ship revolves. Suppose there are four good 
observers and four compasses, four ordinary men will do to assist them, 
by intimating the moment the ship’s head is on each point, so that the 
observer’s attention is not taken from the shadow, except to mark down 
its bearings in prepared tables. One compass, the standard, can be 
taken for navigating purposes exclusively. Three compasses will then 
be left to perform any experiment that suggests itself to the navigator. 
He can leave the second one with the adjustor’s magnets surrounding 
it, if he wishes to test the value of dock adjustments. From the third, 
he can take away all the magnets, to obtain what I call the natural 
deviation—that is, without magnets; and, if he already knows the natural 
deviation of the fourth, he can apply one compensating magnet to learn 
the value of its effects; and, in after swingings, this magnet can be 
tested for every variety of position and place. With all the results 
noted, the whole can be repeated with two magnets, and afterwards with 
three, and so on to any number, until he understands the value of every 
variety of compass adjustment, or until he has discovered perfect com- 
pensation, or is satisfied it cannot be obtained. 
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The first thing to be considered before swinging is, whether the sun 
will remain unclouded for half an hour. If satisfied that he will be able 
to cast a continuous shadow for that time, the observers may take their 
stations, each one being supplied with a blank table, having in its first 
column the points of the compass. Any point will do to commence on ; 
but let us suppose we are steering S.W. by W. We then give the order 
to the observers to commence their notings on west. The speed of the 
ship is then slackened to nine knots, the altitude of the sun is taken, and 
the helm is hove over to hard-a-port. The ship gets up her full revolving 
speed by the time she reaches west, and the notings of the shadow on 
each point of the ship’s head then takes place as theship flies round, which 
she is allowed to do, until she reaches W.N.W., when the helm is imme- 
diately hove over, hard to starboard, and the readings again commence 
when the ship reaches west. The ship flies once more round, until the 
last point to be noted is reached, when the sun’s altitude is again taken, 
the ship set on full speed, and put on to her course. 

The time taken with the two revolutions is about twenty-five minutes 
—an insignificant loss in a ship’s passage, compared with the value of 
the results to life and property. By this simple process we obtain the 
means of knowing whether there is any defect in the compass itself ; 
whether the adjustment is of a respectable character, and how far for 
making a course the compass may be relied on. It will, of course, 
take some time to work four compasses, and all the problems necessary to 
complete the tables ; but the navigator can work them as he obtains leisure, 
and they are not, in spite of their numbers, half as difficult as they may 
appear. By applying a little method, and with a little practice, the diffi- 
culties presented by the imagination soon vanish. 

Before working them, however, a mere glance down the columns of 
bearings will reveal much of the state of the compass; for, if it was 
without disturbance, there would be no variation in the whole revolution 
of the position of the shadow on the card, except the little due for 
change of sun’s position. Revolving the ship different ways will, of 
course, give different results, owing to the ship, while going round, 
dragging the card after her. This dragging, however, can be turned 
to account. We can make it reveal to us the state of the pivot and 
agate. : 
Looking down these columns of bearings, you can see whether it is 
worth the trouble of working them, or whether it will be necessary to 
have the compass re-adjusted. If the changes in the readings are 
not uniform, but very irregular, and the shadow has taken one or 
two great jumps, while the ship’s head has passed from some one 
point to the next, you at once see whether they are worth the trouble 


of working. 
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If deciding in favour of working them, the next thing to do is to 
obtain the sun’s true azimuth by the two altitudes taken. The differ- 
ence between these, divided by 64, for the number of points, will give 
the amount of change of the sun’s true azimuth for each, amounting 
somewhere to about five seconds. It is easy to write down continuously 
for the heads of problems the whole 64 points of ‘the sun’s true azimuth 
from mental calculation. Next place underneath each the magnetic 
azimuth for every point. Next take the difference for the whole 64 ; 
next write down the variation under the whole of the problems, which 
must be accurately obtained for the ship’s position from a chart of 
magnetic curves, and next apply it by adding or deducting from the 
whole error, according as they turn out of the same or contrary names. 
With this method and a little practice, the working out of the whole 
sixty-four problems for each compass will soon become a mere me- 
chanical performance, worked out as fast as black lead can be made 
to travel. 


With, then, the port and starboard helm deviations worked out, enter 
them in the fourth and fifth columns. Next work out the mean devia- 
tions, and place in the sixth column. Next take the difference between 
the two deviations, and place in the seventh. Add up this column and 
divide the sum by 82, the number of points. The remainder will be 
the mean drag of the card, and the amount that would be shown on every 
’ point, if the compass was free from magnetic disturbance. The eighth 
column-head as, Steady Points and Value, and the ninth column-head as, 
Fickle Points and Value, and proceed to work out and fill up each column, 
thus :—Take the difference between the mean drag of the card and the 
difference between the port and starboard deviations. When the latter 
is less than the drag of the card, the difference is the value of the 
increased directive force, which enter into the column of steady points ; 
but when the difference between the two deviations is greater than the drag 
of the card, the difference between the two is the value of the decreased 
directive force, which place in the column of fickle points, and the table 
is then complete. 


I have before me now such a table for a steamer’s standard compass, 
elevated 18 feet above the deck. This table has been selected out of 
many; because, the compass being defective, and a standard compass of 
such elevation, any defects in its action will better illustrate this paper, 
for from such a compass we naturally expect the best performance. I 
have chosen it, also, because it shows as great a deviation as is 
safe to leave uncompensated on any compass, on which we have to 
depend for making a course, in such a high magnetic latitude as the 
Channel. 
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Californian, s.s., Standard Compass Deviations, Revolved April 22nd, 1878, 
Lat., 50° N., long., 18° W. 








3. 4. 5. 


Magnetic Helm 
Azimuth | Deviation. | nevistion. 





Drag 


| 16°67"E.) 3° 1" EB, 





15 2 7W.| 10 53 
10 4 59 16 3 
10 8 51 16 1l 
8 11 48 18 19 
6 13 35 16 27 
0 13 43 22 19 
0 12 85 22 27 
8 10 27 19 35 
10 8 19 12 48 
13 6 11 9 52 
14 0 13 8 59 
17 5 5E.' 6 7 
20 8 13 3 16 
20 12 21 3 23 
24 15 29 0 29 E. 
24 15 37 0 21 
24 17 45 013 
27 20 55 3 5 
27 21 1 2 57 
25 26 9 0 11 W. 
25 26 17 0 41 E. 
27 24 25 2 33 
80 20 33 5 25 
28 20 41 8 17 
28 18 49 3 9 
80 





ate : 8. 9. 
ad Stead Fickle 
Peaster’ Points and|Points and 
Deviations. Value. Value. 
13° 56” ss 0° 16” 
15 12 cs 1 3l 
14 28 be 0 47 
18 44 ss 5 3 
18 59 re 5 19 
14 16 Sy 0 35 
11 32 Qo 9 
8 48 4 53 
ll 4 2 37 
7 20 6 21 
6 36 5 
2 52 10 49 
8 36 5 5 
9 52 8 49 
915 4 26 
4 24 917 
8 41 10 0 
8 46 4 55 
11 12 2 29 
| 11 2 213 
15 44 oo 2 3 
15 O 1 19 
15 16 1 35 
17 32 3 51 
17 48 4 7 
19 4 5 23 
26 20 és 12 39 
25 36 ll 55 
21 53 8 11 
12 59 15 8 1 27 
10 20 17 24 3 43 
10 59 15 40 1 59 
32)|438 36 
of Card | 13 41 


I have before intimated that when revolving the ship, if there were no 
magnetic disturbance, the shadow of the stile would be stationary on the 
card, excepting the little alteration due for change of sun’s position. In the 
second column of this table, the difference between the highest magnetio 
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and the lowest is 42°, so that while the ship was revolving with her port 
helm, the north point of the compass was moving forward and backward 
through an arc of 42°, although elevated 18 feet above the deck. This 
column shows also a jump of the shadow as the ship revolved from N.E. 
to N.E. by E., amounting to 7°, and another jump as she passed from 
W.S.W. to W. by S. of 8°. The sixth column, giving the mean deviation, 
shows the maximum to be 18° 1”, and occurs on the 8.E. point. The 
drag of the card, deducted from the 8th column, is 13° 41”, which is a 
very high drag, and proving tho compass to be very sluggish and 
defective, though it had answered very well on the voyage while crossing 
the rough Atlantic homewards. It was, however, unfit for a smooth- 
water channel. The card, which had only a single needle, was therefore 
condemned, and with a new double-needle card and pivot, after revolving 
the ship again on the following voyage, in about the samo locality, viz., 
in the Channel, the drag was 4° 20”. The drag of the card increases 
with tho increase of latitude, consequent on the increased dip of the 
needle, and is very small in low latitudes. In columns eight and nine the 
highest value of the increased directive force shown on the S.E. by E. 
point is 10° 49”, and the highest for the decreased directive force is 
12° 39”, and on the W.N.W. point. 

It would extend this paper to too great a length to go any further into 
the subject. The amount of change of the compass between this and 
the magnetic equator, and the effects of applying one or many permanent 
or moveable magnets, could only be illustrated by numerous tables; and 
I think this paper has already gone the usual length of such productions. 
I shall therefure leave the further consideration of the subject until some 
future opportunity, as I wish, before concluding, to apply what has been 
said to the late appalling disaster, the loss of the Atlantic, and enquire 
how far the compass had to do with it. 

The enquiry held on her loss accounts for it by the absence on the 
part of the commander of the use of any of the ordinary precautions in 
approaching land. All this is very well so far as it goes. But for those 
who have to navigate life and property safely in similar circumstances, 
something more 1s wanted ; something that is more defined to the per- 
ceptions, something that the understanding can erect as a beacon to warn 
of the precise nature of the danger, and the something that was the 
cause of this absence of all the ordinary precautions in approaching land. 

Like the compass, man also is subject to disturbing influences; and 
these often produce on him extraordinary deviations from his gencral 
course of life, even sometimes to the extent of neutralising all his 
directive force for discharging the claims of duty. This is as true in 
business as it is in anything else. The successful man of one time be- 
comes the unsuccessful man of another, and the man of well-known 
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ability sometimes commits greater mistakes than one with an ordinary 
amount. No one’s life is free from disturbing influences. The navigator 
is not exempt any more than others from this general failing, and when 
it occurs with such dreadfal consequences, as in the case before us, it is 
very. desirable to know what was the nature of the disturbing influence, 
and in what form did it operate on the commander's mind to produce, 
with such a host of life and so much property at stake, such a great effect 
as the neglect af all the usual precautions in approaching land. 

The natural influence operating on every man with so much life and 
property in charge, and driving a ship on a dark night at such a speed 
towards land, is to make him feel exceedingly uncomfortable and restless 
until he has adopted some precaution to satisfy this great call to vigilance 
and action in his nature. No one is exempt under such circumstances 
from this call. It is the voice of intelligence stimulating to caution, and 
will produce it, unless there is some disturbing influence in the way. It 
will not be silenced, but will banish from the subject all rest and sleep 
until he meets its promptings and satistics its claims, either really or 
supposed. 

In the case of the Atlantic, the judgment of the Court intimated that 
no precaution had been used. The question therefore is,—How were 
the calls of this voice in her commander silenced? For though he 
seemed to have responded to it when he kept watch on the bridge from 
eight to twelve, he nevertheless afterwards lay down and slept, and slept 
soundly too, a sleep that proved the sleep of death for many hundreds 
of human beings. This sleeping was an impossibility, without he had 
previously worked out in his mind something on which he could rely; 
and as he did not resort to any of the usual precautions, it is evident 
that, on whatever he was relying, he was doing so with unlimited confi- 
dence, and one that with him scems to have precluded the necessity of 
having to resort to anything beyond. 

On what, therefore, could he have been relying? It was not the lead, 
for he did not use it. It was not his distance run each hour, for he took 
no steps to obtain accuracy ; and it was not any special look out, for 
there were no extra orders given. The question is inexplicable, unless 
we conclude that it was his compass and his course. 

It can be easily understood how the usual precautions may be neg- 
lected, and the navigator even obtain sleep under such circumstances, 
when he has fixed in his mind that the course he is stecring will give 
proper results. No doubt, when shaping his course, he did so with the 
intention of making Sambro Light, either right a-head or a little on the 
port bow, and this confidence he secms to have had in so making it, 
explains why there was the absence of the use of every other precaution. 


All these extra precautions would appear very superfluous to a mind 
: D 
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already satisfied of being certain to make the Light, and he evidently 
was carried away by the feeling that he would not only make the Light 
in time to avoid danger, but also in time to make it worth while to 
slacken speed for daylight. 

This confidence in the compass may have been acquired through 
previous voyages, making lights as expected, when steering on her 
regular voyage courses; and this was doubtless added to by the one 
precaution which was certainly made, viz., that of obtaining an azimuth 
after bearing up for Halifax. But it is a mistake to suppose that because 
the compass will give good results steering on some points, that it will 
therefore do so on all, or that one azimuth will show the compass to be 
reliable. It may do so when steering on any point where the directive 
force of the needle is increased by the disturbance, but it is otherwise if 
steering on any of the points where this directive force is more or less 
neutralised, and any change in the ship’s heeling would make its action 
more uncertain. 

If there is any truth in this reasoning, it follows that it was the unli- 
mited confidence exercised in the compass that was the disturbing force 
which produced the neglect of all the usual precautions in approaching 
land, and led to this terrible disaster. 

In conclusion, I have to say that it was the loss of the Atlantic that 
suggested this paper, and I therefore feel that it would have been incom- 
plete without some reference to it. Not that I have any wish to cast 
reflection or sit in judgment on the unfortunate, but because I have a 
wish to contribute my mite towards the prevention of the recurrence of 
such dreadful catastrophes. 


A Menacerre Aprirt.—A curious scene occurred at the recent wreck of 
the Red Cross steamer Agra, bound from Calcutta to London, vid the Suez 
Canal, which struck on a rock off Galle, through the cable parting. There 
was a large collection of wild beasts on board, and after the crew and 
passengers had got away in the boats, the sea broke over the vessel, 
bursting open the animals’ cages, and sending the whole menagerie adrift, 
thus occasioning a scene suggestive of what would have occurred had 
Noah’s Ark been wrecked. One elephant managed to swim ashore, and 
the inhabitants barricaded their doors, fearing that he would be followed 
by tigers, leopards, and other wild beasts, which, however, appear to 
have been all drowned. The passengers wrote a letter to the Times, 
stating that ‘‘ the vessel was lost through no carelessness of the captain 
or officers.’’ It scems rather more difficult, however, to exonerate the 
pilot for letting go the anchor so close to the rock with such a sea 


running. 
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Tue Unirep States’ ExpeERIMENTAL COMMISSION. 





Tue strength of steam boilers, as a section of experimental science, has 
been very much neglected in this country. It is almost incredible how 
narrow is the foundation of experimental results upon which the whole 
fabric of our boiler practice is built. Of the twenty-two experiments made 
by Fairbairn, on the collapsing of tubes, nineteen were on tubes only 
No. 19 wireguage in thickness ; that is, ;',rd inch, or thinner than surface 
condensing tubes. Upon these experiments a rule was constructed that 
has been considered applicable to boiler constructions where the plates 
are much thicker and the flues much longer than those experimented 
upon. 

According to the practical rule based upon these experiments, the 
strength against collapsing is directly as the square of the thickness, and 
inversely as the length, but the constant multiplier for collapsing pressure 
is given 71 per cent. above the mean of the experiments, and 25 per 
cent. above the maximum result obtained. 

While we are working out these problems on paper, and by brain- 
work, our enterprising rivals in the United States have been solving 
them, on real boilers and by steam-power. Mr. Francis B. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, before September, 1871, had made several expe- 
riments on the strength and proper management of boilers belonging to 
the United Railroad Companies of New Jersey. So valuable did the 
results appear, that the executive committee of the United Companies, 
on the 11th September, 1871, voted $10,000 for the continuation of the 
experiments. 

On the 22nd of November, 1871, the bursting experiments com- 
menced ; Mr. Stevens invited the principal steam engineers of the United 
States to attend. The United Statcs Government sent three of their 
navy engineers to report, and the inspector-gencral of boilers, and other 
boiler inspectors, professors of engineering, mechanical engineers, &c., 
were also amongst the skilled observers. 

The first experiment was on a boiler that had been in uso fcr 
thirteen years, and been removed as worn out. The shell was 28 ft. 
long; the body 6 ft. Gin. diameter, and the front portion, containing the 
furnaces, was rectangular below, and semi-circular above, and this was 
7 ft. 8in.in length; so that the length of the cylindrical part was 20 ft. 
4in. The steam-chest was 4 ft. diameter, and 10 ft. 5in. high. The shell 
was of No. 8 gauge—that is, ‘26 in. thick, and single riveted. At 112 ]b. 
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per sq. in. hydraulic pressure, some of the stays in the flat part gave 
way; but the circular part of the shell and the semicircular top of the 
front stood that pressure. When subjected to steam-pressure it was 
found that at 98 lb. pressure, the stcam escaped from the seam joining 
the steam chest to the shell, as fast as it was made, and a bursting pres- 
sure could not be obtained. 

The leak produced, pointed to the weak place in the boiler—the open- 
ing in the shell at the steam-drum; and boiler inspectors should be 
careful to attend to that in fixing pressures. " 

The failure of some of the stays, in this and in all similar expen- 
ments, indicates the danger produced by constructing a boiler so that 
the failure of any one stay would be fatal to the whole structure. Stays 
are seldom fixed to take the strain equally. We have found in boilers 
in use stays so badly fitted, that some of them would have 3ths inch end 
play when the adjacent stays were taking the strain. It is to this un- 
equal tension of adjacent stays that we must attribute the failure of stavs 
ata pressure much below that due to their umted section, if the strain 
had been equally divided over all the stays. It is also on this account 
that the Board of Trade surveyors allow a higher strain per square inch 
of metal in the section of a boiler shell than per square inch of stay 
section. 

By the hydraulic test, the shell was subjected to a strain of 16,600 lbs. 
per square inch gross section of shell. Taking the effective section of 
the shell at 67 per cent. of the solid plate, according to Fairbairn, for 
sinvle-rivetted crossed seams, the strain per sqnare inch of the iron was 
then 25,000 lbs. We have here an illustration of the effect of high 
hydranhie testing: a boiler, after being thirteen vears in use, is subjected 
toa strain of 25,000 lbs. per square inch of iren in the shell, apparently 
Without injuring it. 

That boiler, if in a passenger-steamer in this country, would, when 
new, be allowed a pressure not exceeding 30 Ibs. per square inch. After 
thirteen years’ service, it stands nearly fonr times that pressure, 
hydraulic, and they fail to burst it at over three times the pressure by 
steam. The public ougit, therefore, to have perfect confidence in our 
Board of Trade boiler supervision. 

The next experiment was upon a box, representing a flat water space, 
or leg of a boiler that had recently exploded in the steamer Westneld, at 
New York. The box was 6 ft. 4 in. long by 4 ft. hich, by 4in. wide over 
all. The plates were ,\.ths thick, and they were stayed together by 
screwed stays, 1} in. diameter, and the ends of the stays were very 
slightly riveted over, only to make them tight, not to act as heads. The 
stave were apart $} in. by 9} in. This box was burst by steam pressure 
at 165 lb. per square inch. Not a stay was broken, and the threads 
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were not stripped on either the plates or the stays. The slight riveting 
was broken off every stay, and the stays were drawn through the holes, 
the plate, by stretching, having enlarged the holes. Had the stays been 
provided with nuts, the box would have borne a much greater pressure. 
Comparing this result with Fairbairn’s experiments on a similar box, we 
find that the bursting pressures are equal to a little more than eight 
times the following 

Working pressure persquare ) _ 40,000 x diam.of stay x thickness of plate. 

inch Cube of distance between stays. | 

These dimensions are to be taken in inches; the diameter of stay 1s 
taken over the threads. 

There is considerable doubt as to the proper form of the rule in this 
ease, and the above is given subject to correction by further experiments. 
It is meant for flat surfaces, and for screwed stays without riveted 
heads. This is the resistance to drawing through the screwed hole; 
and, quite irrespective of this rule, the strain upon any stay should never 
be more than that due to its least section. 

On the 28rd of November, the day following that on which the above 
experiments were made, a boiler, that had been twenty-five years in use 
in the steamer Bordentown, was subjected to bursting pressure. The 
boiler was rectangular, 15 ft. 5in. length, 12 ft. 2in. width, 8 ft. 6in. 
height, exclusive of steam dome. The stays were uncqually distributed ; 
the section of each stay was one square inch, and the space to be sup- 
ported by each stay was in some places 228 square inches, and in others 
336 square inches. Just before the boiler had been removed from the 
steamer, the inspector's certificate allowed a pressure of 30lbs. per 
square inch, or equal to 10,000 lbs. per square inch upon some of 
the stays. That is just double the strain that is allowed by our 
Board of Trade surveyors. Tho boiler burst at 5841bs. pressure per 
square inch. From the pressure of 80 lbs., at which it had been in use, 
the steam pressure increased in 11 minutes to 50 lbs., at which pressure 
a load report was heard, attributed to the breaking of some of the stays. 
Two minutes afterwards the boiler exploded with terrific violence. The 
-steam-drum, with a portion of the shell attached to it, forming a mass 
of about 3 tons in weight, were hurled to a great height in the air, and 
fell at about 450 feet from the original position of the boiler. Almost 
the whole boiler was literally torn into shreds, which were scattered far 
and wide. The report of the experiments, from which we have gathered 
these particulars, describes minutely the great, destruction produced. 
The stays in the upper part of the boiler had broken in the welds ; those 
screwed into the water-space plates had drawn through the holes in the 
plates, as in the preceding experiment. There was no flashing of the water 
into steam, for the ground and grass and shrubs all round were found 
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drenched with the water. The water-guage was examined only seven 
minutes before the explosion, and showed 15 inches of water above the 
top of the tubes. 

We have said our surveyors would have given just half the pressure 
that was allowed, and some of our readers may consider that to be 
an unnecessary strictness. But the result justifies their practice ; 15 lbs. 
is more than one-fourth of the pressure at which the boiler exploded. 
Only thirteen minutes between practice and explosion is far too narrow 
a margin, where boilers have only one safety-valve, and that may not 
have been opened for weeks in succession, and may be stuck in its seat. 
The age of the shell of the boiler did not affect the result; the explosion 
was due to the failure of the stays, and these had been put in order just 
.before the experiment. 

The importance of these proceedings was so impressed upon the 
minds of those who were present, that they brought the subject before 
Congress, and there has been voted the sum of 100,000 dollars to 
carry out similar experiments on a larger scale. The Commission ap- 
pointed to conduct the experiments has just made a beginning. It is not 
unfairly to anticipate the report of the Commissioners, but to stir up the 
engineers in this country to similar activity, and to make known the 
character of these experiments, and create an interest in them, that we 
give the following outline of what has been accomplished, during the 
last month. 

A small vertical boiler, tested by hydraulic pressure to 182 lbs., was. 
fitted with a safety-valve, loaded at 50lbs. pressure. It was intended to. 
destroy this boiler if possible, by allowing the water to become s0 low as 
to permit the crown sheet to be overheated, and when the temperature of 
the steam had increased to 1,000° to inject water. Unfortunately, the 
fire was urged too much, and one of the vertical tubes collapsed before the 
water was injected, and when the pyrometer showed only 750°. The 
pressure at the moment of rupture was 541bs. The contents of the 
boiler were discharged without disturbing the position of the boiler. 

The next experiment was made upon a large marine boiler, the shell 
about 8 ft. diameter, the plates ‘26 in. thick. ‘This boiler had been six 
years in use, and was tested to 44lbs. hydraulic the day before the 
experiment, There was a safcty-valve on the boiler, set to blow at 
55 Ibs., but it did not open until the pressure was about 72 lbs., it had 
stuck in its seat. A little before the safety-valve opened, the pressure 
being then 70 lbs., two of the longitudinal seams opened. There had 
been a crack there in some places one-third of the thickness of the 
plate, and a soft patch had been put on the inside, a plate about 6 in. 
wide, held by thirteen bolts on each side of the seam. The rupture 
followed the edge of the lap until it came to the cross seams. The 
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plates were 42 in. wide, and the edges opened l}in. at the middle, and 
yet the boiler did not burst. There was only the width of one plate 
between these two ruptures, so that over 10 ft. of the length of the 
boiler there was only 42 in. of plate and the soft patches remaining. The 
patches could not count for much after the plates had parted 1} in. 
at the middle. 

These ruptured plates will be removed and the boiler repaired, and it 
will then be submitted to a bursting pressure. These experiments were 
conducted at Sandyhook ; the weather had become so cold that the pipes 
were freezing; the Commissioners, therefore, removed to Pittsburgh. 
Three boilers, the ordinary two-flue boilers of the Western steamboats, 
were there in place for experiment. 

These boilers were all 24ft. long, 40in. diameter, with two flues 
14in. diameter. One of these boilers, registered as No. 3, had its shell 
"26 in., and the flues ‘3 in. thick ; it was single-riveted. Four attempts 
were made to burst it, but when the pressure reached about 225 lbs. per 
square inch, the seams leaked sufficient steam to prevent the pressure 
increasing. The strength of the boiler was its circular shell, and in no 
trial have they yet succeeded in bursting a circular shell by a gradually 
increasing pressure of steam. This is an important fact, for the circular 
boiler is being everywhere adopted in our steamers. The working 
pressure allowed on such a boiler in our passage steamers would be 
about 25lbs. per square inch; but, it must be remembered, that the 
American iron is generally better than ours. 

No. 1 boiler was of the same dimensions as the last, but the shell and 
the flues were the same thickness, -26inch. The shell was double- 
riveted, the rivets zig-zag. At the first experiment with this boiler the 
pressure reached 860 lbs. on the square inch, but with no other effect 
than simply to cause the seams to leak. On the 22nd ult., the flues wero 
collapsed by sheer pressure, one of them vertically, the other horizon- 
tally, showing that it was not from being short of water. The flues tore 
from both the ends of the boiler, discharging the contents from both 
ends, not disturbing the boiler shell in the slightest degree. Tho eflect 
is described as terrifying; report not loud, but the whole atmosphere 
darkened by the cloud of steam; the water driven to a distance of over 
850 feet, and the greatest width of its path, or ‘‘swath,’’ over 150 fect ; 
the chimney, flue ends, timber, &c., sent to various distances, from 80 to 
200 feet, and what height is not known. The condensed steam fell in 
the faces of the spectators at a distance of from 60 to 110 yards at 
right angles to the line of discharge. The report was not loud or sharp; the 
appearance of the expulsion of ‘yjp¢. «4d steam was very much like that 
of a piece of ordnance when fired. Thé concussion of the atmosphere 
was felt 200 yards away, and before the report was heard. Fortunately, 
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no one was seriously injured, but one man was scalded, and his and 
another’s narrow escape is a caution. 

The boiler was situated in a sort of ravine, between two banks about 
150 ft. in height. There was a bomb-proof erection three feet from the 
back end of the boiler. The steam guages were placed in the bomb- 
proof. The spectators were down in the ravine, scattered about, at from 
80 to 110 yards from the boiler, at right angles to the boiler, the boiler 
lying across the ravine. They had a longitudinal view of the boiler, with 
its chimney and firing space to the right, and the bomb-proof to the 
left; the door of the bomb-proof was at the right-hand corner, towards 
them, but hidden by a projecting bank of earth, the bank of earth being 
continued all round the back of the bomb-proof. These two men had 
been at the back of this bank waiting for the explosion; they had waited 
so long that they thought it was another miss, and so left that position 
and coolly walked round to the boiler and examined it, and then they 
tried the watcr-guage valves. They found the pressure was so great that 
they could not open them. They then hurried into the bomb-proof and 
read three cuages there,—one at 400 lbs., one at 450lbs., and one at 
500 lbs. Seeing a number of the spectators following their example, one 
of the men stood in the door of the bomb-proof, and made gestures to 
them not to approach. All the spectators were drawing nearer, believing 
the experiment had failed. While he was in this position, he having just 
turned to shut the door, the collapse took place. He was driven back 
by the concussion of the atmosphere to the wall of the bomb-proof, and, 
by the recoil, was thrown out of it entirely. He was scalded about the 
face, arms, and legs, but not severely. The other man, who was within 
the bomb-proof, was not injured. 

It 1s a fair conclusion, from these experiments, that no circular boiler 
was ever burst, or can ever be burst, by a gradually increasing pressure 
without “complaining,” or giving notice of over-pressure to the engineer 
or those in attendance. It is not the circular shells that are dangerous, 
but the stayed flat surfaces, and the high-pressure circular boilers, now 
coming into general use, aro much safer than the low-pressure boilers 
which preceded them. 

According to Fairbairn’s rule, the flues of these boilers, if perfectly 
circular and without rings, should have collapsed at 241 lbs. pressure. 
An average of the recording guages, read after the experiment, showed 
only 850 lbs., but, according to the statement of the two men who 
were within the bomb-proof, it must have been much higher. The 
report of the Commissioners will no doubt explain this. 

This is the first explosion of: soret at such a high pressure that has 
been witnessed by spectators watching thé experiment. The explosion 
described in the first part of this article was at only 53 lbs. pressure. 
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The boiler experiments have been stopped until the spring of next 
year. During the winter the Commission will conduct experiments 
on safety-valves. These are of the same character as those now being 
carried out by the editor of this magazine. In a special circular, sent 
out by the President of the Commission, D. D. Smith, Esq., the object 
of the safety-valve experiments is thus set forth :—‘‘ To determine the 
best form, construction, and dimensions of safety-valves, so that they 
may be what their NAME DENOTES, and operate AUTOMATICALLY, 80 to 
relieve the boiler that it will be r1possrBLz, so long as the valve remains 
unobstructed, to explode or burst a boiler by gradual accumulation of 
steam when in ordinary use.” 

An invitation to witness the experiments was telecraphed to our Board 
of Trade, that they might send one of their officers to be in time for 
the experiments described above. No one has been sent yet, but no 
doubt our Government will avail themselves of the generous offer. It 
is the custom now for army officers to be sent to accompany the soldiers 
of a friendly nation in their campaigns, to witness their tactics and to 
report thereon. That campaign, whose skirmishing actions we have 
just described, is the beginning of a warfare where conquests are not 
also defeats, where what is won to-day is never afterwards lost, and 
where every gain is a victory for all mankind. 


A New Parasrre.—M. Van Beneden, a Belgian naturalist, who was 
sent out by his Government for the purposo of studying the Fauna of 
South America, reports that: ‘‘ Whilst near Cape Verde, every night a 
certain number of flying-fish fell on deck. The Ithone being heavily 
laden had very little freeboard, and the absence of netting still further 
facilitated their access. In the mouth of the larger of the two varieties 
which I was able to observe (Fxocetus bicolor), I discovered an animal 
quite new to science. It is an isopod crustacean, the female measuring 
no less than 1} in., whilst the male in her company is quite a dwarf. 
The female sticks to the bottom of the buccal cavity of the fish, her 
head being always directed forward, by her four pair of posterior 
legs ; she is comfortably seated astride on the four pair of branchial ares. 
The three front pair of legs are terminated by claws, with which the 
animal seizes a portion of the food on which the fish lives. The male 1s 
fixed on the female, and the latter being probably better organised, and 
better placed for hunting, admits her spouse at her table, and rewards 
his affectionate services by sharing with him the dainty dishes of her 
selection. Both the parasites, however, seem to live on the best under- 
standing with their host.” 
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By Wiru1am Smita, Esq., Deputy Minister oF Marine or CANADA. 





THe Magdalens, strictly speaking, embrace a cluster of eleven smal} 
islands lying near the middle of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, eighteen leagues 
N.W. of Cape Breton, and thirty-six leagues from the nearest point of New- 
foundland. They are named respectively Amherst, Grindstone, Allright, 
Grand Entry, Grosse Isle, Magdalen (called also Isle Royal and Coffin’s 
Island), Bryon, Entry, Deadman’s, Shag Island, and Bird Rocks. The 
term, Magdalen Islands, is applied specially to Amherst, Grindstone, All- 
right, Entry, and Coffin’s Islands. This archipelago forms an irregular 
curve, similar to a horseshoe, extending from N.E. to §.W., and the 
islands are all of them, more or less, connected with one another by 
reefs of rocks and sandy bars or spits, intermixed with extensive sheets 
of water, or lagoons, and known under the name of ‘ barrachois;’’ the 
whole occupy a space of about forty-five miles from end to end. Ona bright 
* sunny day in summer the cliffs of various colours—in which different 
shades of red predominate, the yellow of the sandbars contrasted with 
the green pasture of the hill sides, the darker green of the spruce fir, 
and the blue of the sea and sky—produce a beautiful effect, and one which 
distinguishes these islands from anything else in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. In stormy weather the appearance is equally characteristic : 
isolated hills and craggy cliffs are then dimly seen through the rain and 
mists which accompany an easterly gale, and long ranges of breakers 
cap with white streaks the sandbars and reefs. 

The advantageous position of the Magdalen Islands for fishing pur- 
poses was known to the French when they first settled in Canada, since 
they were granted or conceded for that purpose to the Count St. Pierre 
by the Duchess of Orleans, in 1720, but were only occupied during the 
fishing season, for it appears there were no permanent inhabitants on 
them at the time of their cession to Great Britain by Louis XV., in 1768, 
at which time, no one claiming them, they became the property of the 
Crown. <A few Acadian families had settled there about 1761, when 
driven from Nova Scotia by the British; but the majority remained 
only a few years, owing to the want of a priest. A few returned, on 
learning that a missionary had been sent there; and this little popula- 
tion gradually increased, partly by the course of nature, and partly by 
the arrival of new emigrants from Nova Scotia, St. Pierre, Miquelon, &c., 
who established themselves where they pleased. In the year 1798, 
these islands, forming part of the Province of Lower Canada, were 
granted, under letters patent by George II1., through Lord Dorchester, 
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at that time governor of the province, to Isaac Coffin, Esq., captain of 
the Royal Navy (subsequently Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin), as a reward for 
his naval services, subject to certain charges and reservations, among 
which was liberty for any English subject to fish there. They are now 
the property of Admiral J. Townsend Coffin, son of the late admiral, 
to whom the grant was originally made. 

It was not, however, till about 18380 that the inhabitants consented to 
pass title-deeds, previous to which date they only paid what they pleased 
by way of rent or acknowledgment. The titles now granted are of two 
kinds—viz., leases on long terms, not exceeding ninety-nine years, and 
leases without any fixed term at a perpetual ground-rent. These rents, 
fixed by either form, vary, but amount in the aggregate to about $6 per 
annum from each settler. ‘‘This tenure,” says Captain Lavoie, com- 
mander of the Canadian Government vessel, La Canadienne, in his 
reports to the Marine Department in 1870, ‘‘ has somewhat retarded the 
material progress of these islands; but it is to be hoped that some 
fature arrangements will be made by which lands may be granted out- 
right at a fair rate, and the position of the settlers improved.’”” From 
1761 to the beginning of the present century, the Acadians who came - 
and settled at the islands had no taxes whatever to pay, which, after the 
sufferings experienced by them in Acadia and on the road to exile, must 
have made them exceedingly happy in a locality where they had to 
account to no one for their actions. When, however, the rightful owner 
appeared, and claimed rent from the peaceful occupiers, disappointment 
set in, and lawsuits lasted for many years. Right at length prevailed, 
and from that time the settlers became disgusted with their position, and 
some families abandoned the islands every year, to seek elsewhere a spot 
where the only laws in force are those prescribed by Nature. The 
children of these people have imbibed their aversion to taxes, and thus they 
abandon their homes, apparently without regret, ‘‘ which,” says Captain 
Lavoie, ‘‘ we must conclude is the chief cause of their want of success ; 
for so soon as they settle in other places they work energetically, and 
though commencing life anew, and with reduced means, soon become well- 
to-do.” He further says, in his report of last year, ‘‘ A real mania for 
emigration seemed to possess these people last summer . . . . and some 
thirty families, numbering 100 souls, have determined to leave their 
native islands this fall.” The climate of these islands is more equable 
than that of Lower Canada, the summers being cooler and the winters 
less severe, owing to the modifying effect of the surrounding salt water. 
Fogs prevail, and the air is often loaded with moisture. The soil is 
fertile, easily cultivated, and yields good returns; but agriculture is to a 
great extent neglected, though, were it otherwise, there is no reason why 
the land should not be made as productive as Prince Edward Island. 
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Whilst time and attention might be devoted with profit to agriculture, the 
inhabitants mostly live by fishing. Evincing little forethought in pro- 
viding means for successfully prosecuting the herring fishery, on which 
they mostly depend for support for themselves and families, they are at 
. the mercy of the local merchants and strangers; and for several years 
foreign fishing vessels repaired to this spot with half the number of men 
required to secure a cargo, preferring to engage the islanders to help 
them. The latter received salt in payment, with which they cured fish 
for their own use; but the foreigners, finding the natives took advantage 
of them whenever they could, are now doing their own fishing, and the 
islanders, thus without the means of curing fish for themselves, see only 
destitution before them. 

It is said by competent authorities that there are few places, if any, in 
North America which offer so many advantages for fisheries on a large 
scale as Magdalen Islands. Seals, herring, mackerel, cod and halibut 
abound ; and some idea of their yield may be formed from the fact, 
recorded in the anuaual reports of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
of Canada, addressed to His Excellency, the Governor-General of the 
Dominion, that the total value of the products of these fisheries was, in 
1871, $183,089, and in 1872, $126,541, of which latter amount, cargoes 
to the value of $80,650 were exported to places within the Dominion. 
The only export of these islands, with the exception of the produce of 
the fisheries, are furs, (seal and fox), feathers, cranberries, gypsum, 
and red ochro, and the amount of these is but small. An extensive 
business was formerly carried on in walrus oil; but this animal has 
ceased to visit these islands, probably from the indiscriminate slaughter 
which they met with, and that at a time when they approached land 
for the purposes of parturition. The seal-fishery is the first which 
engages the attention of the islanders upon the breaking up of 
winter, and is carried on both on the floating ice—brought to the 
shores of the islands by north-west winds—and also by schooners 
which repair for this purpose to the ficlds of ice found during 
the month of March at the entrance to the straits of Belle Isle. The 
females bring forth their young during the period they remain upon the 
ice, and if is then that the hunters kill them either with clubs or by 
shooting them. When abandant, a crew of six or seven men has been 
known to kill several hundreds of these animals in a few hours. During 
the last two yeers, fixed seal-nets have been set at Basque harbour on 
Amherst Island, and at Old Harry Head on Coffin’s Island, which places 
they frequent in large numbers in pursuit of herrings. Mr. de Quette- 
ville, of Jersey, who has established this fishery, is, so far, well satisfied 
with the result. Seal hunting is succeeded by the cod-fishery, which 
continues until late in the fall. Several small schooners are fitted out in 
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the islands for the Labrador coast, whence they return with their fish green, 
which they dry on the beaches. Lobsters and crabs, mackerel and 
herring, are abundant ; the fishery of the latter occurring in the interim 
between the seal and cod-fisheries. 

A short description of the chain of islands may be made as follows :— 
First, in point of importance, is Amherst Island, the form and size of 
which would be nearly that of an oval were it not for a narrow isthmus 
and peninsula, the former of which, stretching eastward, connects the 
island with the latter, in which is situated the only harbour on the 
island, which also takes its name, and which is described hereafter. 
Grindstone Island, the form of which approaches that of a circle, is con- 
nected with Amherst Island by almost continuous spits of sand, enclosing 
between them a shallow salt water-lake, called Havre Basque. Between 
Grindstone and Allright Island lies House Harbour, the former of which, 
and Amherst Island, secure it and the roadstead outside from all winds 
from south to west, whilst the latter offers an equally secure protection 
from winds from north and east. This harbour is described subsequently. 
Allright Island is irregularly elongated to the N.E. with cone-shaped and 
wooded hills, but is tabular near the coast. It is about nine miles long, 
and three at its greatest breadth. Stretching on still to the N.E., isa 
long, narrow island, known as Grand Entry Island, flanked by the hilly 
background of Grosse Isle, having a natural harbour between them, the 
entrance to which is formed by two spits of sand, 600 or 800 feet apart, 
and through which a strong current passes as the tide lowers. This 
harbour will also be described in its place. Beyond Grand Entry, the land 
again bulges suddenly to the eastward, forming a succession of capes, not 
of any great elevation ; after doubling which, the shore bends once more 
north-easterly, and terminates in a low, rounded flat, known as Coffin 
Island. This portion of the chain consists of a sandy alluvial soil, full of 
small lakes or ponds of brackish water. It ig very probable that the 
hills or rocky eminences on Grosse Isle where formerly groups of islands, 
but whose insularity is almost destroyed by the accumulations of sand 
which are gradually cementing these islands together by two broad 
barren bands. Bryon Island is some twelve miles northward of the 
north-eastern extremity of the chain ; its length is nearly five miles, and 
breadth about half a mile. It consists principally of red and gray sand- 
stone rock of a shaley nature, covered with red ocherous clay. This 
rock forms perpendicular clifis, with few exceptions, all around the 
island. The low undulating hills in the interior are closely covered 
with a good quality of native grass, which affords good pasturage for 
cattle. Entry Island, occupying the most south-easterly position of the 
group, is in form nearly a circle, whose diameter is about two miles. 
Deadman’s Island is an insignificant islet, about eight miles west of 
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Amherst, and has obtained its name from its resemblance, at a distance, 
to a body laid out for burial. Shag Island is a very small islet, lying 
on the east of the group, and about in the centre of their curve. 
Two dangerous islets, known as Bird Islands, or Bird. Bocks, form 
the most easterly portion of the Magdalens, from which they are distant 
sixteen and a quarter miles, and as they are situated all but in the 
direct track of vessels passing to and from Canada, through the channel 
S.W. of Newfoundland, they have gained a notoriety amongst mariners, 
and the dread of making too free with them has led to tenfold more 
shipwrecks and disasters elsewhere, than ever occurred directly upon 
them. For instance, the greater number of casualities on Bryon 
and the Magdalen islands, and along the Western Coast of New- 
foundland, may be attributed to a desire on the part of masters 
of vessels to stand clear of these dangerous rocks. Bird rocks, although 
of a sandstone formation, appear to be of a hard nature; and, though the 
incessant washing of the sea must be gradually wearing it away, the 
smooth, solid appearance of the sides indicates the process to be slow. 

The summits of these rocks are literally covered with gannets and other 
sea-fowl, ‘‘ the white plumage of which,’’ says Admiral Bayfield, ‘‘ gives 
them the appearance of being capped with snow, and renders them visible 
through a night-glass in a clear night, from a distance of seven or eight 
miles.’’ One of the early histories of Canada, entitled ‘‘ Relations des 
Jesuits,” generally pretty accurate in its statements, describing these 
rocks in 1662, says that a boat might easily be loaded with eggs of the 
sea-fowl, so numerous there that persons ascending the rocks were in 
danger of being prostrated to the ground by the flapping of the wings of 
the feathered inhabitants of these lonely islets. Since the establishment 
of a lighthouse on the main rock, the keeper reports that the birds have 
left it, and frequent now only the smaller islet. The two rocks bear from 
each other N.N.W. 4 W. and 8.8.E. 4 E., and are about 700 fathoms 
apart. Sunken rocks leave only a boat passage between them. The 
south-easternmost is the largest and highest rock, though scarcely 200 
fathoms long, and not more than 140 feet above the sea. They contain 
together only about seven superficial acres. 

There are no harbours for ships in. the islands, and only three for 
fishing-vessels of any size, named, respectively, Amherst, House, and 
Grand Entry Harbour. Amherst Harbour lies on the north-easterly side 
of Amherst Island, the largest and south-westernmost of the group, and 
is bounded on the west, south, and south-east by a peninsula, presenting 
cliffs of grey sandstone, towards the waters of Pleasant Bay ; but which, 
making a sudden turn to N.E., terminates, about four miles from the 
harbour, in a low, sandy spit, called Sandy Hook. The harbour is 
small in comparison to the area of the basin in which it is situate, a 
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large portion along the shores being very shallow, in consequence of 
sand and mud banks. The channel into it runs nearly parallel with the 
peninsulas, at a distance of about 600 or 700 feet. The land, by falling 
away from the summit of a lofty hill, towards the harbour, secures it to 
the north-westward; while an arm of rock, elbowing into the sea, com- 
pletes its circle of security to the northward. Admiral Bayfield pro- 
nounces Amherst Harbour as ‘‘the easiest of access and egress of any in 
the Magdalen Islands, and having, moreover, the advantage of an excel- 
lent roadstead on one side, where vessels may wait their opportunity of 
ranning into Pleasant Bay.’’ Great improvements are being made by the 
Dominion Government in this harbour, in the way of deepening it by 
dredging and clearing out rocks, and over 12,000 tons of rock have been 
blasted and cleared away. When the work is completed, the channel 
leading into the harbour will be from 13 to 14 feet deep and 60 feet wide 
at the highest spring tides. The bottom of Pleasant Bay is everywhere 
excellent for anchorage, and is of red sandy clay. The best ground is in 
about 4 fathoms of water, a little more than half a mile from high-water 
mark, and the rocky point of entrance of Amherst Harbour, bearing 
8.W. ? W. A remarkable and high conical sandhill, named La Demoiselle, 
280 feet high, will bear S.} E. From that hill the only view can be 
obtained of the mainland, or rather that part of the mainland formed 
by Cape Breton. Everywhere else the view is limited by the 
boundless ocean. House Harbour lies nearly due north of tho previous 
harbour, from which it is distant about twolve miles by water and 
twenty by land. It is situate between Allright and Grindstone 
Islands, being distant from Cape Allright about two and three-quarter 
miles, N.W. It has its entrance from the gulf on the south-easterly 
side of the Magdalens, and is a safe harbour for such vessels as can 
clear the bar at the entrance. The outer bay, in certain winds, affords 
good shelter for fishing-craft. The inner harbour, or lagoon, extends 
from Grindstone Island until it connects with the lagoon from Grand 
Entry, forming altogether, at full tide, an inland water communication 
of about twenty-four miles in length, for ordinary-sized boats. Dredging 
and other improvements are being carried on here by the Dominion 
Government, and its natural position is greatly in its favour. In this 
harbour, forming one of the openings to the large lagoon, and through 
which the tide finds access and egress, there is always a strong current 
inward, when the water is rising, and an equally strong outward current 
when the tide recedes, which will have the effect of kecping the channel 
open after the improvements are completed. On the Cape Grindstone 
side of the harbour are cliffs from 20ft. to 100 ft. in height; but the 
shore on the opposite side is a low sandy beach, stretching away in one 
level of about 400 feet, to the foot of a hill. Within the harbour are two 
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or threc small islets, which present a remarkable appearance, being com- 
posed of red sandstone, whence the name of Red Island is given to the 
largest, close to which the channel passes longitudinally on its 8.W. side. 
House Harbour, not being so capacious as Amherst Harbour, ranks as. 
inferior to it. 

Grand Entry Harbour, according to the report of Mr. Page, chief 
engineer of the Public Works Department of Canada, ‘‘ will probably 
never be used except as a winter harbour for laying up the schooners 
that fit out for the seal-fishing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in conse- 
quence of its distance from the settled portions of the islands.”’ But,. 
equally secure as are the other two harbours against all winds, it much 
surpasses them, according to Lieut. Baddcley, in the number of vessels 
it is capable of receiving. He says, brigs drawing from 14 ft. to 15 ft. of 
water might entcr it at high tide, and anchor in perfect security. Two 
or three miles to the northward of the sand spits forming the entrance of 
the harbour is the contre of the harbour itself, the water of which 
continues to deepen from three to six fathoms, as the base of an elevated 
hill with two rounded summits is approached. 

A small harbour for boats, or, as Mr. Page speaks of it, ‘‘a place of 
resort for herring-fishing vessels,’ called Basqué Harbour, or Havre 
Basque, is formed by a water inter-lockage between the parallel sandbars 
connecting Amherst and Grindstone Islands, but is very shallow, has a 
small area, and is very difficult of entry. 

The lighthouses which have been constructed on Bird Rocks, Amherst 
Island, Etang du Nord, and Entry Island by the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries, must undoubtedly be reckoned among the chief improve- 
ments made in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, under the able direction of 
the late Minister of that Department, the Hon. Peter Mitchell, and those 
accustomed to navigate the Gulf can fully appreciate the advantage 
afforded by these lights. Bird Rocks is perhaps the most difficult place 
in the Dominion on which to erect a lighthouse, owing to the surf which 
continually breaks around it, and the danger of approaching it and 
landing thercon. The late Minister of Marine, whilst visiting these islets, 
during the construction of the lighthouse on Bird Rock, had great diffi- 
culty, owing to the ground swell, in landing, and very nearly met with a 
Serious accident, by the upsetting of the boat he was in. The Bird 
Rocks Light was first exhibited on the 20th September, 1870; it is a 
fixed white light—a poworful French dioptric of the second order—at an 
elevation of 140 feet above the level of the sea. The light is brilliantsand 
is seen in ordinary clear weather at a distance of twenty-one miles. The 
lighthouse tower is a strong, hexagonal, white, wooden building, securely 
anchored in the rock, and so constructed as to withstand the force of the 
heaviest gales which occasionally sweep that part of the Gulf. A gun is 
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also fired every hour, during fogs and snow storms. A landing has 
been ‘constructed at the north-west end, the overhanging rock, 122 feet 
high, having been blasted away, and a strong crane erected to lower a 
large box for hoisting up supplies ; and a similar arrangement has been 
made at the south-east end, which thus affords facilities for obtaining 
supplies at either one end or the other: formerly, when only one of 
these existed, the lighthouse steamer was sometimes detained several 
days waiting fora change of wind, or for the sea to become calm before 
a boat could approach the rock. In consequence of the total absence of 
wood, all the fuel required has to be brought from Quebec, and hoisted 
up by this arrangement frory the small boats. During the winter months, 
the rock becomes covered with glare ice, and the keepers, while moving 
about during such times between the buildings, have had to go on their 
hands and knees, while it was blowing hard, for fear of being blown 
away off the rock. There is no communication during the winter 
months with the keepers, which makes their position a very solitary 
one. : : 
A powerful revolving catoptric light, red and white alternately, which 
shows every thirty seconds, was exhibited for the first time on the 7th 
July, 1871, on Amherst Island; and a revolving white catoptric light will 
go into operation next spring, with a steam fog-whistle connected with it 
for foggy weather, on Etang du Nord. A fixed red catoptric light has also 
been erected on Entry Island, which will go into operation next spring. 
Another valuable addition to the lights of the gulf is a revolving flash 
catoptric light on Cape Ray, Newfoundland, together with a steam fog- 
whistle, which will be in operation next summer. The light revolveg 
every two and a quarter minutes, and has been already of great service, 
Cape Ray having always been looked upon as a most dangerous locality. 
Some interesting observations were taken during the winter and spring 
of 1873 with regard to the formation of ice and the obstruction thereby 
to navigation in the Straits of Belle Isle. Ice, in any quantity, seldom 
forms there before January, there being very little to be seen last winter 
till the 15th of that month, though it was at that date reported not 
strong enough to impede navigation. On the 20th, it was in such large 
quantities that it would be difficult for vessels to pass. From that date 
till the 9th of February no vessels could pass; but clear water was 
observed from the 9th to the 25th, when the wind from N.E. drove in. 
large fields and twenty-nine icebergs. On the 28th all was again clear. 
On the 6th March the sealing fleet made their appearance, the straits 
alternating between open water and drift ice till the 23rd, when they 
were totally blocked; and, on the 16th April, the eastern edge of the ice 
was eight miles from shore, whilst it extended westward as far as the eye 
conld reach. On the 28th May, the straits were reported fit for vessels 
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to pass, and navigation was considered fairly open; although, on the 
13th June, there were 220 icebergs in the straits. The first steamship 
of the Allan Line for Quebec passed through the straits on the 27th June, 
those previously arriving having taken the southern passage, between 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton. From the uncertainty of the existence 
of open water or otherwise, depending chiefly on the quarter whence the 
wind blows, the navigation of the straits cannot be attempted without 
danger during the winter or spring, and until about the end of June. 
The above observations were taken by the keeper of the Belle Island 
lighthouse 3 lat., N. 61° 53’; long., W. 55° 22' 15”. 

The tidal streams or currents around the Magdalens vary in their 
rate and direction, either from the effects of winds or other causes, to 
such an extent that even the island pilots can give no fixed rules for 
them. Bayfield says that a few miles outside of Bryon Island and the 
Bird Rocks a current appears to set south-eastward, out of the gulf; but 
the stream of flood-tide comes from the south-east, and is divided by 
the eastern point of the islands into two currents, one turning south- 
westerly, towards Entry Island, and the other, to the northward of the 
islands, follows the shore round the south-west cape of Amherst Island, 
continuing its course towards the 8S.W. On the S.E. side of the 
islands, the ebb tide, setting strongly out of the lagoons, meets the 
stream of the ebb in the offing from the 8.W.; which, together with the 
shoalness of the water, causes so heavy a breaking sea in strong easterly 
winds, that fishing shallops dare not venture to pass the east point. The 
rate of either stream seldom amounts to a knot, except close in shore or 
round the points. The tides here only rise about 4ft.; spring tides 
from 6 to 8 ft. 

That the Magdalen Islands will ever be of an importance, further than 
as fishing stations, is very doubtful, the small area of them preventing 
any large system of agriculture being pursued, and the absence of 
minerals and coal, together with a scarcity of timber, precludes any com- 
mercial industries from being established there. Lying, however, as 
they do, in the pathway of vessels traversing the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, they are an object of interest, and, more especially so, since the 
establishment of lighthouses, and the fog-whistle on them, to guide the 
mariner past their shores. The Bird Rocks, so long dreaded, have now 
ceased to be an object of dread, and have become a beacon and a guiding 
star ; and the light flashed forth through the darkness of night from the 
tower now built upon them, is as eagerly looked for and hailed as are 
the lights of Cape Clear by the storm-tossed traverser of the Atlantic, 
when nearing the shores of the mother-country. 
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Tae Trinity House of London has given notice that any person desirous 
of obtaining a special licence to act as a pilot for any part of the sea or 
channels beyond the limits of any pilotage authority, may make a written 
application for examination, forwarding at the same time satisfactory 
certificates, &c. 1. Of his practical knowledge of seamanship by service 
at sea for a period of not less than five years. 2. Of his good conduct 
and habits of sobriety, signed by two responsible persons of the place to 
which he belongs. 8. Of his being in good health, and not afflicted 
with any bodily complaint or infirmity rendering him unfit properly to 
perform the duties of a pilot, which last certificate shall be under the 
hand of a duly authorised medical practitioner. 

The applications must state the particular part of the sea or channels 
for which a licence is required, and on the certificates referred to being 
approved, the corporation will be prepared to examine applicants at 
stated periods, not exceeding twice in each year, at the ports of London, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Falmouth, Southampton, and Great Yarmouth, for the 
seas and channels surrounding Great Britain, and such applicants will 
be required to show their knowledge in respect of the following par- 
ticulars :-— | 

Names and characters of the coast, floating, and harbour lights, and fog- 
signals, 

Names and characters of all outside buoys. 

Names and description of rocks, sands, and shoals, 

Bearings and distances between the principal headlands, and a general 
knowledge of the coasts. 

Depths of water to which headlands and shoals may be approached. 

Times of high water at full and change, with rise and fall of tide off 
different headlands and ports. 

Sets of tides, and times of change of stream in the offing. 

And any other information that may be deemed necessary by the 
examiners. 

[In the matter of pilotage, the Trinity Board are moving along. They 
have now taken another step towards the throwing open of the pilotage 
profession, a step which, in our opinion, is both wise and for the ultimate 
benefit of navigation. We look forward to the time when every master 
mariner will be his own pilot, and will hold a licence or certificate that 
he is qualified to act as such. This change will not come about sud- 
denly, but it is nearer, since the Trinity Board have shown a strong dis- 
position to get rid of the exclusiveness of the pilot’s calling, and have 
legislated for the welfare of the nautical community at large, rather than 
in the interests of a comparatively small class of persons. } 
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THE EFFECTS OF UNEQUAL HEAT ON THE COMPASSES 
OF IRON VESSELS. 





THE paper on this subject, published in the Nautical Magazine for Sep- 
tember last, has, we are glad to say, evoked still further discussion, and 
some of the best authorities on this matter have stated their objections 
to the statements and speculations made by our contributor, in a manner 
at once fair and courteous; but, as a serious implication is made against 
us of unsettling opinions by attacking well-established facts, upon which 
sailors may rely in the navigation of their vessels, we must now assert 
that, primarily, the inquiry was put forward in these pages, in order that 
what seemed a doubtful point might have carcful thought turned upon it 
by men of practical scientific experience ; and, if there were any truth in 
the supposition put forward, that it might receive practical investigation 
and accurate demonstration. We have been gratified to publish letters 
on the subject, written to the Shipping Gazette by Captain Evans and 
Mr. W. Rundell, and in every way desire complete ventilation of the 
views broached by our contributor ; throughout, our sole object and 
desire having been to benefit tho navigation. But we continue to think 
that our contributor’s views are not yet found to be worthless or harmful, 
and we consider that if there is any truth in the supposition put forward 
in these pages that the interests of the seaman will be well served if it 
can be clearly demonstrated ; and if, on the other hand, the hypothesis 
has no foundation of actual fact, the sailor will again be benefited by 
the laying of the spectre raised by us, while Captain Evans and Mr. 
Rundell will be confirmed and strengthened in their well-earned authority 
on matters of compass deviation. 

The following is Mr. Rundell’s last letter to the Shipping Gazette, and 
we cordially reciprocate the spirit in which he speaks of us in the last 
paragraph of his letter :— 

‘“* To the Editor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

‘‘Siz,—In my letter of the 8rd Oct., under the above heading, I 
pointed out that the cascs quoted in the Nautical Magazine as examples 
of deviation of the compass, arising from unequal heat in iron ships, are 
vague and incomplete ; also that these cases, admitting their reality, and 
that they are correctly reported, may possibly be quite explicable by 
ordinary mechanical causes. It will be remembered that the examples 
are—(1.) A difference in the deviation as observed in the morning 
and in the evening in a steamer while going up the Red Sea, sup- 
posed to be due to the heat, from the sun acting on one side of the 
vessel in the morning, and on the opposite side in the evening. (2.) A 
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difference of 10 degrees of deviation, in one hour, in a steamer 
bound from Liverpool to New York, when between Georges and Nan- 
tacket, after passing through alternate bands of warm and cold water. 
(3.) A deviation of 10 degrees in a steamer while in port, the sun at the 
time shining on side of the vessel. These are the facts, and they have 
now to be viewed in the light afforded by the following quotations, 
which the writer of the article makes from ‘ Bakewell’s Electricity,’ 
page 229 :—‘ All that is necessary for the development of thermo-elec- 
tricity is, to heat any metallic body irregularly at its extremities... .. 
The quantity of electricity excited is, to a certain point, proportionate 
to the different degrees of temperature communicated to different parts 
of the same metallic bar, and docs not depend on the absolute heat. 
Thus, the application of ice will produce an electric current, as well as 
the application of heat; and by applying ice to one corner, and (heat) 
the flame of a spirit-lamp to the other, at the same time, the effect is 
greatly increased.”” The writer in the Nautical Magazine does not at 
once apply these obscure sentences to explain the three examples, but 
asks, ‘Is it not possible that we have in this a clue to the secret for 
which we are searching, and is it not possible that the fact of the 
City of Washington being out of her course was owing to the action of 
unequal heat on her hull, and the consequent etfect on her compasses ?’ 
This would have been a reasonable sequence if he had already shown 
how the quotation explained the three examples ; but, without first giving 
the application and the necessary explanation, he merely makes an appeal 
to our imagination. This faculty is, no doubt, uscful in scientific 
matters, but we may fairly quote here, in reference to the imagination, 
the very proper remarks on the compass which occur in another part of 
the paper in question :—‘ As a useful and capable servant it may be 
relied on; but, if once confided in without due intelligence, and without 
a knowledge of the effects of outside influences on it, the good servant 
becomes a bad master.’ 

‘* Let us, however, without stopping to pry into the secret to which a 
elue is wanted, quietly examine the extract from Bakewell, and try to 
apply to iron vessels the remark about the heating of ‘any metallic 
body irregularly at its extremities. Let us try, also, to form some 
idea of applying cold ‘ to one corner,’ and ‘ heat to the other’ corner, 
of an iron ship, when, we are told, ‘the effect 1s greatly increased.’ 
What parts of the iron ship represent the extremities, and which the 
corners here spoken of? The bow and stern may, perhaps, fairly 
represent the ‘ extremities,’ but the ‘corners’ will afford scope fora 
good deal of imagination, even when we explain that in thermo-electric 
experiment bars of different metals are frequently united together at the 
extremities in a way which makes an angle or corner; and further 
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explains that the thermo-electric effect, when it is produced, depends very 
much on the difference of temperature at the opposite extremities of the 
bar, or, if more than one pair of bars of two metals are used, on the dif- 
ference of temperature of the alternate corners where the two metals are 
united. We will not be too exacting, or put the writer of the article 
into a ‘ corner’ by asking where the two metals properly arranged for 
producing this electrical effect are to be found in an iron ship ; but we 
will assume that they may easily be found, and in positions in which 
thermo-electricity may be produced ; 1. When the sun is shining on either 
side of the vessel. 2. By an iron ship entering or leaving spaces of 
warm or cold water, when, of course, the ‘extremities,’ for a few 
moments, would be ‘unequally,’ and, perhaps, as Bakewell also seems 
to require it, ‘irregularly’ heated ; 8, by a uniform, or irregular, dif- 
ference of temperature between the bottom and top sides of a ship, 
whether sailing in warm or cold water. Let us grant all these assump- 
tions as necessary to the explanation of the three examples, there are 
yet some others which must be made, and which must not be forgotten. 
‘‘Thermo-electricity, then, to use popular language, is unlike ordinary 
electricity, it cannot pass through spaces of air ; ncither can it, like gal- 
vanic-electricity, pass through somewhat tarnished metallic surfaces; it 
requires what is termed good, clean, metallic contact, for rust or dirt 
would stop it altogether, and would break the circuit which is necessary 
to the production of any effect on the ordinary compass needle. Any 
one who has seen rivets and butt straps taken from an iron ship will 
know that such clean metallic contact does not occur throughout an 
iron vessel, but we make light of all such difficulties, and many others 
which intervene, for the purpose of testing, in: imagination, the effect 
of a thermo-electric current, strong enough to act at a distance of some 
feet, on the compass of the steamer in the Red Sea, example No. 1. 
‘The effect of the thermo-electric current on the magnetic needle is 
this. It tends to place the needle at richt angles to the direction of the 
current, and moves the north end of the ncedle to the right hand when 
the current is passing in one direction, and to the left hand when the 
current passes in the opposite direction, if the needle be on the same 
side of the current. Now, we may suppose that the thermo-electric 
current in the steamer in the Red Sea, either passed round the sides of 
the vessel horizontally from right to left or from left to right; or that it 
passed across the vessel through the beams or iron deck, either from port 
to starboard or from starboard to port. What then would be the etlect 
on the compass needle under these four conditions ? Simply none at all! 
Under one set of conditions there would be no horizontal motion of the 


needle, and in the other the needle is already at about right angles, to 
the direction of the current. 
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‘‘T trast, however, enough has been said to show that very little foun- 
dation exists for the supposition that unequal heat in an iron vessel has 
an appreciable effect on the mariner’s compass. But if it had, we need 
not seek for it alone in the comparatively trifling changes of temperature 
due to warm or cold currents of water, or the presence or absence of 
sunshine ; or to thermo-electric effects, which require for their demon- 
stration the use of a delicate galvanometer, an instrument which does for 
the electrician what a powerful microscope does for ordinary vision. Did 
the writer of the article forget the engine and boiler space, the heat of 
the stokehole, the tons of coal which are burning day and night in an 
Atlantic steamer to keep up steam? Here we have hundreds of degrees 
of difference of temperature instead of the few degrees which appear to 
have so exercised his mind. We have here a much wider field for 
inquiry, and possibly a more productive one, for thermo-electric currents 
which fail to affect the compass, and are next to impossible in the shell 
of an iron ship, may, under some circumstances, materially assist to 
destroy parts of the boilers and machinery. 

«This letter, however, is not intended to discuss such questions, but 
to point out the weakness of the hypothesis which ascribes compass 
errors to unequal heat, and more particularly to point out the bad ten- 
dency of an article which must induce in seamen a state of unreasonable 
distrust in their compasses, and what is worse, a disinclination to try 
and master a branch of their profession, which scems surrounded with 
80 many difficulties. It tends also to paralyse action in cases of emer- 
gency, by leading the navigator to suppose that in his compass he has to 
deal with occult and mysterious influences, which he cannot hope to 
understand. As Captain Evans has observed, its tendency is to take us 
back twenty years, to ignore altogether the labours of those who have 
devoted their energies to the elucidation of what was once a difficult sub- 
ject, but which has now bcen rendered easy, and is full of interest to all 
who will devote only a moderate share of attention to its study. The 
true friend of the seaman will direct his attention to the well-ascertained 
facts of the scicnce, and amongst these, when properly understood, will 
be found nothing to support the idea that unequal heat, magnetic storms, 
electrical discharges, in the atmosphere, fogs and the like, affect to any 
sensible degree the navigation of an iron vessel. Such articles as the 
one in question tend, too, as Captain Evans also very justly remarks, to 
place the navigation of an iron ship beyond the scope of known physical 
laws, and to place the navigator of the iron ship outside the responsi- 
bilities of moral law. 

“This may occasionally be a convenience to the shipmaster hens In 
trouble, and placed before a Court of Inquiry incompetent to deal with 
such subjects, but it takes from him at other times all the merit of skilful 
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and successful navigation, by reducing his success to a mere matter 
of chance, to the result of a balance of ‘unknown,’ ‘ unsuspected,’ 
‘frequent,’ ‘temporary,’ and ‘ ever-varying,’ but happily, generally, self- 
compensating errors. 

‘‘ Those parts of the article in question which refer to deviation from 
heeling, and others which underrate the importance of thorougly testing 
the competence of the professional compass adjuster, also call for remon- 
strance, but there is no space for it at the end of this long letter. I 
must, however, beg permission to add a few lines, to say that I hope the 
object of my remarks will not be misunderstood by the editor of the 
Nautical Magazine. As a constant reader and admirer of that very 
useful periodical, my desire is to aid in making it a discreet, as well as a 
warm friend of the seaman. We are in many respects in the ‘same 
boat’ as the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, and I should be very sorry 
to have it supposed that my strong objection to the tendency of a 
particular article, or that your insertion of my adverse remarks, are to 
be taken as a sign that the general merits of the Nautical Magazine are 
undervalued by me.” 


Marriaces at Sea.—lIt is well to let our readers know that marriages 
at sea are illegal unless solemnised before clergymen. The master of a 
British ship has no legal power whatever to solemnise marriages. Some 
masters of ships have imagined that because they are required by law to 
record marriages that are solemnised on board their ships, they are 
thereby empowered also to perform the interesting service. As regards 
marriages at sea, the captain is merely a registrar, and not a parson. 
Besides the fact that marriages solemnised by masters of ships are not 
binding between the man and woman chiefly interested, there is another 
fact—viz., that the master subjects himself to grave legal responsi- 
bilities. 

A New Fisuery.—It appears from an able report made by Mr. Brady, 
as to the condition of the inhabitants of the islands of Boffin and Shark, that 
the sunfish abounds on a large bank in the Atlantic, about 100 miles from 
the Irish coast. This fish is well worth attention. The liver is frequently two 
tons in weight, and is said to yield from six to eight barrels of oil. The 
fishing season includes April and May. Mr. Brady is, we are informed, 
preparing a vesscl for this fishery next spring. If he succeeds in his 
well-meant efforts, he will do much for the fishermen on the west coast. 
The fish is also known as the basking shark, and is captured in the same 
way as the whale—viz., by the harpoon. 
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TORRES STRAIT AND SOUTH-EAST COAST OF NEW GUINEA. 


The following information relating to the navigation of Torres strait, 
and to the south-east coast of New Guinea, is from the Reports and 
Surveys of Captain John Moresby, R.N., and the officers of H.M.S. 
Basilisk, 1873 :— 

Torres Srrair. 

Caution.—In navigating the vorthern parts of Torres Strait during the 
N.W. monsoon, the water is frequently so discoloured (probably by the 
fresh water from the New Guinea rivers) that the eye is unable to detect 
the positions of the shoals. Mariners are cautioned accordingly. 

Basilisk Bank, upon which H.M.S. Basilisk grounded in 1878, in the 
eastern entrance of Bligh channel, Torres strait, lies 34 miles E. by S. 
3S. from Passage islet ; and in lat. 10° N., long. 142° 17 30" E. There 
are from 7 to 8 feet on the shoal at low water springs ; in rough south- 
easterly weather the sea is reported to break on it; and near the danger, 
the ebb tide sets E. by S. at the rate of 24 knots per hour, the flood W. 
by N., but with less force. 

From the ship when aground, Possession islet bore §.S.E. 3 E., 
Passage islet W. by N. 4 N., Banks peak S. by E. 4 K., and Bond islet 
8. by W.} W. 

The bank is nearly one mile and a half long, in an east and west 
direction, and about half a mile in breadth, with from 1} to 8 fathoms on 
it ; but being composed of light sand and mud, is liable to change its 
form and extent, during heavy gales. 

The passage between Basilisk bank and the shoal which lies south-east 
of Passage islet, should not be used by large vessels until it has been 
more accurately surveyed. 

The shoal south-eastward of Passage islet is liable to shift in south- 
east gales; and it is uncertain what width of channel exists between 
Basilisk bank and Providence shoal. 

Vessels from the eastward are therefore Peveiamianded to pass between 
Possession islet and Providence shoal, keeping in mind that the tide runs 
with great strength, rendering the frequent ascertaining of the ship’s 
position by cross bearings necessary. 

Jervis Island.—Philip Harbour is formed at the east end of Jervis .. 
island. In consequence of the unsurveyed waters and strong tides, 
Philip harbour must be approached with caution. The Basilisk anchored 
about one mile off shore, but the spring tides were found to run about 6 
knots, causing the ship to drag. 
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It is recommended that a berth should be taken nearer the south-east 
shore of Jervis island, where there is considerably less tide. 

A small supply of indifferent water is to be found on the island. 

Belle vue Islands are a group of detached wooded islands off the 
north shore of Jervis island; they are surrounded by extensive reefs, 
through which a boat passage exists. Tides ron with unusual strength 
through the group. 

Tiwan Island.—A clear deep water passage exists between Gabba and 
Tiwan islands. But when steering for Tiwan island, mount Cornwallis 
the peak of that island, should not be brought to bear to the westward 
of North, as the water shoals to the eastward. 

Fresh water may be found on Tiwan island throughout the dry season. 

Cocoanut Isle—A remarkably snug boat harbour during the N.W. 
monsoon is to be found off the west end of this isle, inside the reef which 
can be crossed in from 8 or 4 feet of water at low tides. 

The isle is without fresh water; the natives procuring their supply 
from Sue islet. 

Darnley Island—H.M.S. Basilisk anchored off the reef on the west 
side of this island, near the principal village, in which the native mis- 
sionary teachers live, and the Beech de Mer smoking building is 
established. In February an abundant supply of fresh water was found, 
but difficult to obtain, on account of the great extent of shore reef. 

This is the only island in Torres strait where the sago palm has been 
seen, it grows very luxuriantly, at the head of a well watered cocoanut 
grove belonging to the native teachers. 

Murray Islund.—The passage between Darnley and Murray islands 

should be used with great caution, and only during clear weather, 
choosing, if possible, low water or half tide for passing the eastern reefs, 
before hauling up to the eastward. 
» Tho Basilisk anchored off Murray island in 25 fathoms sand and shells, 
with the extremes of the island bearing from 8S. } E. to 8.W. ? W. 
During the S.E. monsoon, a vessel might anchor nearer the shore with 
advantage. 

The missionary teacher’s and the Beech de Mer establishments, are 
situated on the west side of the island, round which the tide sweeps with 
great force, especially between Maer and Dowar islands. 

Natives.—The Torres Strait islanders are well acquainted with white 
men, and are friendly disposed towards them ; the Pearl shell, and Beech 
de Mer traders having worked amongst them for six years, and occupied 
stations on many of the islands. 

Solitary white men live in security on the islands for months at a time, 
with quantities of trade and other articles, of great value to the natives, 
often not protected by either a lock or key. 
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No danger need now to be apprehended from these islanders as long 
as their domestic rights are respected. 

_ New Gunirea—Sourtu-east Coast. 

Redscar Bay.—Redscar head beara from cape Suckling S.E. } E., 
distant 25 miles; the coast between receding 6 miles forms Redscar bay, 
in the depth of which is Towtou opening. The Basilisk anchored in 
Redscar bay in 7 fathoms mud on the following bearings :—Skittle rocks 
N.W. 3 N., Towtou opening N.E. by E. } E., distant 31 miles. At 2} 
cables inside this position the bank shoaled rapidly to 4 and 3 fathoms. 

It is therefore recommended that a ship drawing more than 18 feet 
should not anchor in less than 8 or9 fathoms, as a heavy sca gets up 
with a strong breeze. 

From the Basilisk’s anchorage to the shore, an uninterrupted bank 
extends, on which, with the wind against the tide there is a dangerous 
sea for a boat. This anchorage is more convenient than that under 
Redscar head for communicating with the mission station at Towtou 
opening. 

Redscar hill is about 8 miles to the eastward of Redscar head and 
when made from the southward appears quoin shaped, but when made 
from the northward and westward the hill appears more rounded. 

Drift Timber and Discoloured water.—Off the coast westward of cape 
Suckling, large quantitics of drift wood are sometimes secn, which in the 
early morning may be mistaken for reefs ; the sea also has a discoloured, 
muddy appearance. 

Galley Reach, about 8 cables wide, in which there are from 5 to 8 
fathoms, extends 6 or 7 miles from Towtou opening in aN.E. by N. 
direction, terminating in an extensive, densely wooded, mangrove 
swamp. 

Edith River empties itself into Galley reach, at 4 miles from Towtou 
Opening, and is, when above the influence of the tide, a very rapid 
winding stream, from 20 to 40 yards in width, with an average depth of 
10 feet. This river was ascended about 10 miles, through low swampy 
ground ; the country then changed to undulating spurs, but the rapidity 
of the current and the quantity of uprooted trees and snags, prevented a 
further advance. 

Usborne River.—This river, which falls into Towtou opening, is about 
80 yards broad, with an average depth of 12 feet, for about 14 miles 
above the mission. Above the confluence of Lily river the current is 
very rapid, a boat scarcely being able to stem it, and one mile further 
up, the whole course of the river is blocked by rafts of trees, forming 
vegetated islands, under which the river rushes violently. The country 
at this point was comparatively open, with small hills. 

Four days were spent in examining these rivers without meeting a 
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single canoe, or & sign of natives anywhere. But at Towtou village the 
natives spoke of a very warlike tribe who lived some miles up one of the 
rivers. 

- Caution Bay, studded with dangerous reefs and outlying patches, and 
fronted by Clitf and Aplin islands, lies between Redscar head and Cliff 
point; which is 10 miles south-east of it. The soundings are irregular, 
varying from 15 fathoms to 34 fathoms, without any apparent change in 
the colour of the water, but a safe channel from Redscar head to the 
eastward, insido the Barrier reef, may be found by following the sweep 
of Caution bay at a distance of about 2 miles from the shore, and 
passing within half a mile of Cliff point; on this passage the lcast water 
obtained by the Basilisk was 4 fathoms. 

From Cliff point to port Morseby, about 9 miles to the south eastward, 
the reefs are plainly visible, and well defined in clear weather from the 
masthead. The least water found was 5 fathoms, off the south-west end 
of Lily island, which should be given a wide berth as the water shoals 
rapidly round it. | 

Basilisk Paesage.-—The Fisherman islands lie 9 miles S.E. by 8. from 
Cliff point; and at 8 miles to the eastward of Fisherman islands is 
Basilisk passage, about three quarters of a mile in width, and clearly 
visible between the reefs which break on cither sido. A course N.E. 
3 E. leads through, no bottom being obtained at 21 fathoms. Inside the 
passage, there is a small 5 fathom patch, but the water immediately 
deepens, and 11 to 12 fathoms may be carried into port Moresby. 

Lily [sland.—This island, lving one mile and a half off shore, and 
about 3} miles N.N.W. of the centre of the large Fisherman island, is 2 

-miles in circumference, low, wooded, fringed with extensive shoals, and 
between tho island and the shore, are patches which dry at low water. 

Pallit-Palli Point, the western entrance point of port Moresby is 17 
miles south-east of Redscar head ; off Palli-Palli point there are two islands, 
which from seaward appear as part of the point. The larger of these 
islands is named Mourilyan island, and the other, Elizabeth island. 

Lltzabeth Island is formed by two abrupt hills, about 180 feet in 
height, connected by a coral beach which covers at high tides. The 
island is about one mile in circumference, and is surrounded by a small 
shore reef, a narrow passage in which 4 fathoms were found, separates 
Elizabeth islund from Mourilyan island. 

AMourilyan Island is about 800 feet high, grassy, sprinkled with trees, 
about 3 miles in circumference, and separated from Palli-Palli point by a 
boat channel full of coral patches and rocks. 

Port Moresby.—The entrance to port Moresby is between Palli-Palli 
point, and Paya point which is about 2 miles to tho eastward of it. 
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The port can be approached by the inshore passage from Redscar 
head, but this route is only recommended for steam vessels, or small 
sailing vessels. A clear deep channel also leads from Basilisk passage 
into the port, a depth of 12 and 10 fathoms being carried. After passing 
Mourilyan island a good look-out must be kept for the coral patch which 
lies about 3 cables off the west shore ; and about half a mile 8. by W. 
4 W. of the south-west point of Jane island. The eastern shore of port 
Moresby is fringed by a reef extending nearly one mile from the shore, 
and entirely blocking up the passage between Jane island, and the main 
land to the eastward of it. 

Fairfax Harbour.—A channel nearly half a mile wide, to the west of 
Jane island with 8 and 9 fathoms, leads into Fairfax harbour, which is 
land-locked, with extensive anchorage ground for a large number of 
ships in 5 fathoms. The north-west arm of the harbour is shoal, and 
the shores are fringed with coral reefs. Although high land surrounds 
the harbour, the only available water found was in water holes on the 
grassy valley which lies on the north-west side of the harbour, in the 
rear of mangrove bushes. Boats can obtain water from one of these 
water holes whose position is distinctly marked by a narrow clear opening 
in the mangrove bushes leading to the valley, but at low tide a great 
length of hose would be required. 

Pigeons, and Wallaby, abound in the neighbourhood. 

Jane Island, a bold conical island about 600 feet in height, situated 
about 24 miles within the entrance point of port Moresby, forms a good 
leading mark for that port at all times. A village is situated on its north 
side, and the natives have a good well of water. 

Bootless Inlet is immediately to the eastward of Pyramid point, 7 miles 
E.S.E. of port Moresby ; but the entrance is so blocked up with reefs 
that no advantage could be taken of the deep water inside. 

Head Islands are a group of small detached islands lying about 24 
miles to the eastward of Pyramid point. 

Pyramid Point to Hood Point.—Soundings, with no bottom at 10 
fathoms, were found on a8.E. by E. course for about 7 miles from Pyramid 
point to Bayswater point; and continued from there on a S.E. course 
about 20 miles to Round head. 

A course 8.E. by E. about 18 miles from Round head to Hood point, 
passing, but not nearing Paira point, would be apparently a safe passage 
with not less than 7 fathoms. 

No safe channel exists from Hood point to Hood lagon, and it would be 
dangerous for a ship to attempt to proceed beyond Hood point inside the 
reef, The point which separates the bay from the lagoon is foul, for one 
mile and half off. 
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Coast from Cliff Point to Hood Point.—The general appearance of this 
country is a succession of abrupt, round-topped, grassy hills, sprinkled 
with trees, and bearing a striking resemblance to each other. They mse 
directly from the beach to an average height of 500 or 600 feet, and are 
backed: by a higher range. The valleys are fertile, well wooded, and 
composed of a peaty, black, alluvial soil, which appears to absorb the 
water, for none was seen discharing itself into the sea. 





CANADIAN RULE FOR FREEBOARD FOR GRAIN SHIPS. 
For vessels with 12 to 14 ft. depth of hold, 23 in. per ft. 


” 14 to 17 ” 2% ”? 
= 17 to 20 ag 8 - 
20 to 22 ss 3i 3 
e 22 to 26 - 3h, 


Foa Signan Exprrments.— With reference to the recent agitation on 
the subject of the loss of life at sea, we think it should be known that, for 
some time past, the Trinity Board have been working in a specially 
energetic way for the attainment of the like desirable object. Last year, 
as our readers may remember, a committee of the Trinity House, com- 
prising Sir Frederick Arrow and Captain Webb, and accompanied by Mr. 
E. Price Edwards, visited the United States and Canada, to inquire into 
and report on the system of fog signals, which is in operation there, a 
system which it is admitted is superior to our own. Mariners, indeed, 
are well aware, that on those coasts our system, if it can be termed one, 
would be of little avail. During the prevalence of easterly winds, the 
warm air generated by the Gulf Stream, is condensed, as it passes over 
the cold Arctic current, which runs in an opposite direction between the 
stream and the land, and hence the fogs, and the necessity of employing 
those more effective appliances in signalling which the committee crossed 
the Atlantic to see in operation. For the last three months the Trinity 
House has been turning to good account the knowledge obtained by the 
American committee, and in conjunction with Dr. Tyndall, they have 
been making experiments on our coast, the scene of the operations being 
the South Foreland Lighthouse, near Dover. Whistles of all descriptions, 
horns blown by steam and by air, and an American instrument, well 
known to the scientific world, called a syren, which is reported to possess 
marvellous noise-making powers, will have been thoroughly tested before 
the investigation is brought to a close. The Elder Brethren, who are in 
the most thorough sense practical men, and Dr. Tyndall, who is devoting 
all his scientific energies to the work, will, no doubt, obtain results 
which will be of the highest value to the navigation of our shores, and 
which we shall publish as soon as the report is completed. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


No. PLacr. SuBsxct. 

1 | Norzrw Sxa — Heligoland — Sellebrummen and} Establishment of Buoys on. 
2 | Norra ii Uieiive ANenbeatk uaa ‘Brune: Establishment of Lights. 
3 | Guotr or Bormwm ares Alteration in names of Lights. 
4 | Noxwar—Christiansand—Oddero Alteration in Light, 
& | Canra—Hong Kong—Capsingmoon Passage Discovery of a Rock. 
6 | Caxapa—St Lawrence River—Port Neuf Establishment of a Light. 
7 | Bay or Foxwpr—Machias Seal Island Establishment of a Fog Signal 
8 | Lake Scrgrior—Marquetta Establishment of a Fog Signal 
9 | Ingtawnp—Light Vessels Establishment of Danger Signals 

10 | Excraxp—River Thames Entrance — Barrow, Alteration in Buoyage. 

11 | Apriatic—St Andrea, or Donzella Island oe Establishment of a Light 

12 | Apriatio—Terstenich Island Establishment of a Light. 

138 | Mzprrexraxzas—Italy—Spezzia Galf Lights for Breakwater. 

14 | Nova Scotra—Sonth-East Coast—Green Island | Establishment of a Light. 

18 | Nova Scorra—South-East Coast—Halifax. Removal of Light Vessel. 


NETHERLaNDS—Schelde River—Kaapduinen 
Pactric Oczan—Fiji Islands 
ExcLiaxp—South Coast—Longships 


Establishment of leading Lights, 
Discovery of a Reef. 
Alteration in Light 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


1.—NorrH Sra.—Heligoland.—Sellebrunnen and Nathurnbrunnen.— 
The following buoys have been placed to mark the Sellebrunnen and 
Nathurnbrunnen, Heligoland, viz. :— 3 

Sellebrunnen.—A black conical buoy has been moored in 8 fathoms at 
the northern extremity of the Sellebrunnen reef, with Heligoland light- 
house bearing 8. by E. Position, lat. 54° 18’ 40” N., long. 7° 50’ E. 

Nathurnbrunnen.—A conical buoy, painted in black and white bands, 
surmounted with a staff and diamond, and marked Nathurn, has been 
moored in 7 fathoms outside the small round reef (Druuck), with the 
lighthouse bearing §.8.E. Position, lat, 54° 12’ 20” N., long. 7° 51’ E. 

2.—Norrn Szea.—Elbe river.—Altenbruch and Brunsbiittel—A fixed 
white light of the fourth order is now exhibited from a beacon recently 
erected at Altenbruch, Elbe river, which will illuminate the upper 
channel as far as the black buoys, LL, M,N, and O, and the lower 
channel from the Groden beacon and the Alten Liebe at Cuxhaven. It 
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is 48 ft. above high water, and should be seen eight miles. Position, as 
given, lat. 58° 50 N. long. 8° 47’ E. Also, that a fixed white light of 
the fourth order is exhibited from a beacon recently erected at Bruns- 
biittel, which will illuminate the whole breadth of the channel of the 
river upwards, and the lower channel as far as the white buoys, 19, 18, 
and 17. Itis 48 ft. above high water, and should be seen eight miles. 
Position as given, lat. 53° 58’ 80” N., long. 9° 6’ E. 

8.—GutF or Botrunia.—tThe following alteration has been made in the 
names of the undermentioned lights now exhibited in the Gulf of Bothnia 
—VizZ.: 

Enskir has been changed to Nystad. Position, lat. 60° 48’ 10” N., 
long. 21° 1’ E. 

Stibbskiir has been changed to Bidrneborg. Position, lat. 61° 28’ 29” N., 
long. 21° 22’ 84” E. 

Skilgrund (Christenistad) has been changed to Kasko. Position, lat. 
62° 20’ 80” N., long. 21° 22’ 10” E. 

Norrskir has been changed to Quarken. Position, lat. 68° 14’ 8” N..,. 
long. 20° 37’ 40” EB. 

Maria Point (Karlé) has been changed to Uleaborg. Position, lat. 
65° 2’ 20’ N., long. 24° 84’ E. 

Snipan lightvessel has been changed to Quarken. Position, 68° 26’ 45” N.,. 
long. 20° 45’ 45” EB. 

The change of names of these lights will be adopted in the Charts,. 
Lights List, and all official publications. 

dh  Noaway—Clutatiananl —-Odders= The following alteration has 
been made in the light at Odderd, Christiansand bay—viz., The light is 
now a white light in the navigable channel between Oxo and Gronningen, 
and a red light east of this passage. It is to be obscured to the west, 
as heretofore. 

§.—Cuina.— Hong Kong.—Capsingmoon Passage.—A sunken rock has. 
been discovered off Lantao in this passage. This danger (Passage Rock) 
has not more than 1 foot water on it at low water springs, and is only 
about 10 yards in circumference. From it 
The summit of Green island bears... ee 58.E. easterly. 
South extreme of Chunghae island in line with 

Chungae rock... or = oe ELEN. 

South-east extreme of Lantao... ae .. W. by S. 48. 8 cables. 

6.—Canapa.— St. Laurence River.—Port Neuf.—A light is now ex- 
hibited from a lighthouse on a pier at this port. The light is a fixed 
white light, 40 ft. above high water, and should be seen eleven miles. 
The tower is a square wooden building, 27 ft. high, and painted white.. 
Position, lat. 48° 88’ N., long. 69° 6’ W. 

7.—Bay or Funpy.—-DMachias Seal Island.—A steam fog-whistle is 
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now established near the lighthouses on this island. In thick or foggy 
weather and snow storms, the whistle will give two blasts each of five 
seconds duration in each minute, leaving an interval of twenty-five seconds 
between each blast. 

8.—Lake Soperior.—Marquetta.—A steam fog-whistle has been 
established at the extremity of the lighthouse point. During thick and 
foggy weather the whistle will give two blasts in each minute, with equal 
intervals between them. The duration of the blasts will be alternately 
fice seconds and ten seconds. 

9.—Ine ann.—Liyhtvessels.—The following danger signal has been 
established on board each of the lightvessels on the coast of Ireland, 
viz. :—When a vessel is observed from the lightvessel, standing into 
danger, a gun will be fired, and repeated until observed by the vessel, 
and the two signal flags J.D. of the Commercial Code ‘‘ You are standing 
into danger,” will be hoisted and kept flying until answered. 

10.—Excianp.—Thames Entrance.—Barrow Sand.—In consequence 
of an alteration in the Barrow sand, the following changes have been 
made in the buoyage, viz. :— 

West Barrow buoy has been moved 1,°, miles to the westward, and is 
now painted in black and white vertical ea: ; it lies in 74 fathoms at 
low water springs, with— 

The Shivering sand buoy in line with 

the Girdler lightvessel ... .. 8B. by E.i E. 
Mouse lightvessel ... a ... W. by 8. 28., 1,°, miles. 
Maplin buoy aes .. N. by W. 3 W., one mile. 

Middle Barrow.—A new ‘biical buoy, chequered Diack and white, and 
marked fiddle Barrow, has been placed mid-way between East and 
West Barrow buoys. The buoy is moored in 7 fathoms at low water 


West Barrow buoy 5h .. W. byS. £58. by 1, miles. 
Kast Barrow buoy wel .. E.N.E., 1,58, miles, 
Maplin lighthouse ... .. N. by E. 3 E,, one mile. 


11.—Apriatic.— Andrea a) Donzella Island.—A light is now exhi- 
bited on St. Andrea or Donzella island, Dalmatia. <A flashing red light, 
showing a flash every thirty seconds of the fourth order, is now exhibited 
on the highest point of this island. It is elevated 228 feet above the 
sea, and should be seen 14 miles. Position, lat. 42° 89’ N., Tong. 
17° 57 EB. 

12.—Apruatic.—Terstenich Island.—A light would be exhibited from 
a lighthouse recently erected on Terstenich island, Canale del Quarnerolo. 
A fixed white light with a red sector of 114 degrees, in the direction of 
the navigable passage between the south part of Cherso island and the 
patch of shoal water lying to the south-east, is now exhibited on the 
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highest part of the island. The light is of the fourth order, elevated 
88 feet above the sea, and should be seen 15 miles. Position, lat. 
44° 40’ 20” N., long. 14° 35’ 30” EB. 

Note.—By keeping the red sector of light in sight, the shoal water 
will be avoided. 

13.—-MeEprreranean. —Italy.—West Coast.— Spezzia Gulf.— With 
reference to Nautical Notice, No. 225 (December, 1870), the following 
further information is given, viz.:—-Two lightvessels mark the extreme 
ends of the breakwater. The west lightvessel is placed 440 yards from 
the most projecting point of Santa Maria, and exhibits two vertical lights, 
the upper red and the lower green. The east lightvessel is placed 380 
yards from Santa Theresa point, and also exhibits two vertical lights, the 
upper green and the lower red. During the day these vessels carry a 
red flag at the masthead. Corresponding with these floating coloured 
lights, two fixed white lights are exhibited on the adjacent shores: one 
upon Banta Maria fort, 95 feet above the sea, and the other at Santa 
Theresa point, 82 feet above the sea. 

Note.—The ship channels will be between the floating breakwater 
lights and the corresponding white lights on the shore. It is dangerous 
to pass between the two floating lights. 

14.—Nova Scorra.—South- East Coast.—Green Island.—A revolving 
red and white light, showing red flashes and white flashes alternately every 
minute and a half, completing the revolution every three minutes, 18 now 
exhibited on the south point of this island. It is elevated 59 feet above 
high water, and should be seen 13 miles. The lighthouse is a square 
wooden building, 28 feet high, painted white, and attached to the keeper’s 
dwelling. Position, lat. 44° 28’ N., long. 64° 2’ 45” W. 

15.—Nova Scotia.—South-East Coast.—Halifax.—With referenee to 
Nautical Notice, No. 226 (December, 1873), information has been received 
that the lightvessel off the harbour has been disabled in a severe gale, 
and has been temporarily removed from her position, and also, that due 
notice will be given when she is again in position. 

16.—NETHERLANDS.—Schelde River.—Kaapduinen.—Two leading 
lights are now exhibited near Kaapduinen, East Gat of the West 
Schelde River. The lights are fixed white lights, bearing N. } W. and 
S. 1 E., distant 220 yards from each other, and are visible from E, } 
N., by north, to W. } S. The northern light is 92 feet, and the 
southern light 26 feet, above the high water, and both, should be seen 6 
miles. 

Note.—Vessels from seaward must, when just past Kaapduinen, quit 
the line of the leading lights of Zoutelande and West Kappelle, and 
bring the Kaapduinen lights in line, keeping them so until the high light 
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at Vlissingen (Flushing) changes from red to white; the Nolle Plaatje is 
then passed, and the roadstead may be steered for. 

17.—Pacirio Ocean.—Fiji Islands.—A dangerous reef has been 
discovered to the south-east of Viti Levu. This danger (Metcore reef) 
is reported as being level with the water, and the position of the centre, 
as given, is at lat. 18° 22’ S., long. 178° 58’ W., or E. by 8.}8., 27 
miles from Port Nukulau. 

18.—Enaianp.— South Coast.—Longships Light.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 87, (May, 1878), further information has been given 
—viz., that the new lighthouse being now completed, the alteration has 
been made in conformity with that notice. The light now exhibited 
shows while seaward between the bearings 8.S.W. 4 W. and N. by W., 
these bearings leading half a mile outside the Brisons rocks and three 
quarters of a mile outside the Runnelstone. It shows red between the 
bearings S.S.W. 4 W. and 8S. W., and also between the bearings .N by 
W. and N.N.W. 2? W. A red light of less power is apparent between 
the lighthouse and the land. In thick or foggy weather a bell will be 
sounded twice in quick succession every quarter of a minute. 


Cuaarts, ¢c., Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, to the end 
of December, 1878, and Sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, 
and 11, King Street, Tower Hill. 

No. Scale. 
2599 m = 8:0 Red Sea :—Jiddah Sis 2 6 
821 m = 0°21 Bay of- Bengal :—Elephant polit to 
Cheduba, with plans of Naaf River 


and Port Akyab oe wee 2 0 
822 m = 0-205 Bay of Bengal:—Cheduba strait to 
Coronge Island se 2 0 
823 m = 0:20 Bay of Bengal :—Coronge Island to 
White Point, including the Gulf of 
Martaban, with views of lighthouses 8 6 
1491 m = 10:0 England, East Coast:—Harwich Harbour 3 6 
1455 m = 0°5 England, East Coast :—Cromer to Trus- 
thorpe ... ve 1 6 
779 m = 0:44 South Pacific ak ae or + Yap “Talend: 
Caroline Islands a ss .. O 6 
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Votuntary Survey or Unseawortuy Sxirs.—We are able to inform 
our readers that the Board of Trade have recently, on the application of 
owners, directed ships to be surveyed, although they have not been com- 
plained of as unseaworthy. This, we think, is a step in the right direc- 
tion, for if the ship turns out right, it places in the hands of the owner 
proof that his ship does not want overhauling, and will save his detention 
at an inconvenient time. We are always in favour of voluntary surveys. 
The fees are moderate. | 

NauticaL AssEssors.—BoarpD or TrapE.—The following is a list of the 
assessors of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade :—Captain 
Harris, H.E.1.C.S.; Captain Hight, Merchant Service, Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House ; Captain Grant, R.N., late of H.M.S. Serapis, and Captain 
Wilson, late of Indian Navy and Merchant Service (both special inspectors 
for the Board of Trade); Captain Steele, Merchant Service, late of 
s.s. Erl King, and member of London Local Marine Board; Captain 
Jaffray Sceales, late Commander of Steam Ships in the Indian Trade ; 
Captain E. A. White, R.N.; Captain Oates, late of the \Northfleet ; 
Rear-Admiral Powell, Rear-Admiral Patey, Captain G. H. Forster, R.N. ; 
Commander Beville Nicholas, late R.N. ; and Commander H. Knox, R.N. 
The above gentlemen are named in the order of their seniority. The 
only nautical assessor receiving a salary is the senior and chief, Captain 
Harris. They are usually appointed to act in cases, so that one Royal 
Navy and one Merchant officer sit together. 

UnseawortHy Suips.—Boarp or Trade Insrructions.—We are glad 
to hear that the Board of Trade have sent to their surveyors full instrac- 
tions as to reporting ships suspected to be unseaworthy. The following 
is a copy :—‘‘ Reports have been received recently from the surveyors 
that ships are unseaworthy ; but these reports frequently do not contain 
sufficient information to enable the department to act with promptitade 
in deciding whether to detain, or not to detain, the ship reported. When, 
_in future, a ship is reported as unseaworthy, the surveyor should, in 
addition to giving her rig, tonnage, and official number, and a general 
Indication of the nature of the defects or sources of danger, also report 
whether the vessel is a coaster, or an over-sea home trade ship, or a 
foreign-going ship; and if a coaster or home trade ship, the surveyor 
should also report the nature of her employment, the nature of the cargo 
she usually carries, and the extent and usual duration of the voyages on 
which she is usually employed, and is about to proceed; whether the 
vessel goes to sea regularly, even in bad weather; or whether she only 
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goes to sea in fair weather; the number of persons who usually proceed 
to sea in her, and whether the master and crew are well acquainted with 
the ship, and, being well acquainted with her, are willing to continue to go 
to sea in her in her present condition; and, lastly, whether the vessel 
is provided with a boat rendered efficiently buoyant after the manner 
of a lifeboat, and sufficient to save the crew in an emergency. Unless 
these instructions are attended to, much difficulty and inconvenience 
will arise to all concerned.”— [We are glad to sce, from the above, 
that the Board of Trade are evidently not intending to break up ships 
which [may not come up to a high or fancied standard of excellence ; 
but, on the contrary, that information is sought, which will enable the 
department to allow ships to run in the coasting, fine weather, and short 
voyage trades, that are good enough for these trades. We should like to 
give one note of warning—viz., ships can be stopped because their boats 
are inefficient. Let the boats carried be looked to at an early day.] 

SicnaLs oF Distress.—A question has been put to us, whether in the 
event of a ship being lost, or the lives of any of the crew or passengers 
being lost, through a ship being unable to make signals of distress, the 
owners would be liable to the representatives of the crew, passengers, and 
eargo ? or whether the Board of Trade surveyors would be responsible if 
they do no not sce that proper signals are on board? Our answer is, 
first, that the Board of Trade surveyors have directions that no emigrant 
or passenger ship is to be allowed to have her papers until she 18 pro- 
vided with a6-poundcr gun and a proper supply of 16-0z. charges of 
powder, twelve rockets of 1 1b. each, and means for reaching the flame 
signal ; and that a very grave responsibility will rest with any surveyors 
or emigration officers who fail to see, by personal inspection, that the 
said means for making signals are on board, and are in accordance with 
the regulations. As regards losses through inability to make the ship’s 
wants known, when such inability arises from the neglect of owners to 
supply the proper signals, it will be a question to be scttled hereafter 
between underwriters, and the representatives of persons lust, and owners, 
how far the latter are liable for neglecting to provide such ordinary stores 
for their ships. 

Luoyp’s RecisteER.—SuHIes cLAssED A IN Rep, on /4.—The rules 
sections 60 and 61, requiring that ships classed A in red, or 44, shall be 
surveyed annually, or on their return from every foreign voyage :— 
Notice is given that, in accordance with the above rules, and in pursu- 
ance of a resolution passed by the Committee, October 23, 1878, the 
characters of ships classed A in red, or AS, which shall not have been 
surveyed since the year 1871, will be omitted in reprinting the Register 
Book (in June next) for 1874-5. N.B.—In the case of ships which it 
shall be made to appear, by letter addressed to the secretary, have not 
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been in any port in the United Kingdom since 1871, the above resolu- 
tion will not be applied. 

Boarp or TrapDE SURVEYORS.—APPOINTMENTS, Promotions, AND RE- 
MovALS.—Captain Hugo B. Burnaby, R.N., has been appointed to the 
vacant shipwright surveyorship at Yarmouth, and Captain Gilbert T. Key, 
R.N., to the shipwright surveyorship at Weymouth. These gentlemen 
will shortly proceed to take up their respective appointments, after under- 
going the usual training in the London district, under the instruction of 
the chief surveyor. As the duty of measuring foreign vessels for ton- 
nage purposes continues to be gradually taken over by the Board of 
Trade from the Customs the appointment of assistants to the surveyors 
at the various ports becomes a necessity, and tapeholders have recently 
been appointed to the following places:—North Shields (2), Hull (2), 
Southampton, Plymouth, Barrow, Belfast, Glasgow, and Dublin, with 
an additional tapcholder to the present staff at Liverpool. Captain Lee- 
man, the examiner of masters and mates at Aberdeen, has been appointed 
shipwright surveyor at that port, where his services will be made use of 
in the cases of unseaworthy and over-loaded vessels, and for the general 
work of the district; and Captain Smyth, the shipwright surveyor at 
Hull, has been nominated to undertake the duties of examiner of 
masters and mates at Hull, in addition to his present appointment. The 
Board of Trade having decided that examinations of engincers, and of 
masters and mates in steam, shall be held at Dundee, Mr. Grant, the 
eee! there, has been appointed to these duties. The Bristol sur- 
veyor’s district has been included in the district of the south and south- 
west coast of England, of which Mr. H. D. Grey is the principal sur- 
veyor, Mr. Grey, and Mr. O. Humerton, the surveyor at Bristol, receiving 
well-merited promotion, as well as Mr. H. R. I. Pearch, the shipwright 
surveyor at Swansea, who will remove to Bristol, as shipwright surveyor 
and emigration officer. The growing importance of Barrow-in-Furness 
demands that a resident surveyor should be appointed to that port, and 
Mr. Walter Hannah, shipwright and engineer surveyor at Liverpool, will 
accordingly remove there, Mr. William Taylor, the reccently-appointed 
shipwright surveyor at Hull, proceeding to Liverpool, and Mr. D. D. 
Dixon, receiving an appointment as shipwright and engincer surveyor for 
Liverpool in lieu of Mr. Hannah. 





PRIVATE SIGNALS. 


We find from our correspondents, that the following Private Signals 
have been registered by the Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1873 :— 
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Belgian Royal Mail Company.—A red light forward ; a red light aft ; 
a green light on the bridge; all burning simultaneously. 

Allan Line (for use off Moville and off Queenstown Harbour).—Three 
rockets, blue, white, and red, fired simultaneously, or in such quick suc- 
cession as to amount practically to a simultaneous, or almost simulta- 
neous, display. 

Allan Line (for use elsewhere).—Three pyrotechnic lights, known as 
blue lights, placed on the mizen rigging, in a triangular figure; the apex 
half-way up the rigging, one of the base points being on the forward 
shroud, the other on the after shroud. 

White Star Line (for use off Browhead and off Queenstown Harbour). 
—A ‘green, pyrotechnic light, followed quickly by a rocket throwing two 
green stars. The rocket again followed by another green pyrotechnic 
light (constituting one signal). 

White Star Line (for use elsewhere).—Two green pyrotechnic lights, 
exhibited simultaneously. 

F. Leyland ¢ Co.—Three red pyrotechnic lights, burnt singly, but 
In quick succession. 

Inman Line.—One pyrotechnic light, known as a blue light, shown at 
the fore part of the ship; one red pyrotechnic light shown on the bridge ; 
one pyrotechnic light, known as a blue light, shown at the aft part of the 
ship; two variegated rockets, the stars thrown out of each of which 
are blue, red, and green. (All the lights and rockets to be fired simul- 
taneously, or in such quick succession as to produce a simultaneous, or 
almost simultaneous, display. 

Northumberland Steam Shipping Company.—One pyrotechnic blue 
light, burnt close to the funnel, and immediately followed by one mag- 
nesium light, to make clear the device on the funnel. 

London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company (for use off Dover, 
Ramsgate, and Sheerness, each signal having a particular meaning).—A 
red light; a red light, then a green light ; a bright or white light ; one 
red light; two blue lights together; a green light; a red hght anda 
green light together. 

Anchor Line (Henderson Brothers).—A red light and a white light 
exhibited alternately from some conspicuous part of the ship; the red 
light to be so exhibited as not to be mistaken for the red side light © 
carried under the regulations for preventing collisions at sea. 

West India and Pacific Steam Ship Company.—The Chatham light. 

State Line Steam Ship Company.—A red pyrotechnic light forward ; 
a pyrotechnic light, known as a blue light, amidships; a red pyrotechnic 
light aft—all burning at the same time. 

Lightships on the Coast of Ireland (Irish Lights Commissioners).— 
When a vessel is observed from the lightship standing into danger, a 
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gun will be fired, and repeated until observed by the vessel. The two 
signal flags J.D. of the International Code, ‘‘ you are standing into 
danger,” will be hoisted and kept flying until answered. 

1. North German Lloyd.—Two pyrotechnic lights burnt simultaneously, 
each of which changes from (the light commonly known as) a blue light 
to a red light. 

2. New York Line of North German Lloyd Mail.—Steamers only for 
use near Hurst Castle—(a) the steam-whistle blown well ; (b) burnt simul- 
taneously, two pyrotechnic lights, described in the paragraph marked 1 
above, as changing from blue to red; and (c) shown in lanterns simul- 
taneously and vertically from the mizen peak, ono green light, one red 
light, and one white light, the whole constituting one signal. When the 
signal is acknowledged by the telegraph station at Hurst Castle then a 
a@ Roman candle throwing red stars to a height not excceding 150 feet 
is to be burnt on any part of the ship. 

8. For the Extra Steamers only of the North German Lloyd.—For use 
near Hurst Castle—(u) The steam-whistle blown well; (b) burnt simul- 
taneously, two changing pyrotechnic lights described in paragraph num- 
bered 1 above ; and (c) shown in lanterns simultancously and vertically 
from the port fore yardarm one white light, one red light, and one 
green, the whole constituting one signal. When this signal is acknow- 
ledged by the telegraph station at Hurst Castle, then one of the changing 
pyrotechnic lights described in paragraph numbered 1 above, is to be 
burnt over the name of the steamer on the bow. 

4. For the Baltimore Line of the North German Lloyd.—For use near 
Hurst Castle—(a) The steam-whistle blown well; ()) burnt simulta- 
neously, two of the changing pyrotechnic lights described in paragraph 
numbered 1 above; and (c) shown in lanterns horizontally and simul- 
tancously from the mizen peak, a green light, a red light, and a white 
light, the whole constituting one signal. When this signal is acknow- 
ledged by the telegraph station at Hurst Castle, no reply is to be made 
from the ship. 

5. For the New Orleans Line of the North German Lloyds.—For 
use near Hurst Castle—(«) The steam-whistle, blown well; (+) burnt 
simultaneonsly, two of the changing pyrotechnic lights, described in 
paragraph numbered 1 above; and (c) shown in lanterns a red light, 
a white light, and a green light, in a triangular form, from the mizen 
peak, the whole constituting one signal. The apex of the triangle is to 
be at the bottom, and 1s to be formed by a green light; the angle at the 
left-hand side by a red light, and the angle at the right-hand side by a 
white light, as seen from the shore. When this signal is acknowledged 
by the telegraph station at Hurst Castle, no reply is to be made from 
the ship. 
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6. For the West India Linz of the North German Lloyd.—For use 
near Hurst Castle—(a) the steam-whistle blown well; (i) burnt simul- 
taneously, two of the changing pyrotechnic lights described in paragraph 
numbered 1 above ; and (c) shown in lanterns vertically from the port 
fore yard-arm, one green light and one red light, the whole constituting 
one signal. When this signal is acknowledged by the telegraph station 
at Hurst Castle, no reply is to be made from the ship. 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company—1. A red pyrotechnic light 
exhibited from the paddle-box. 2. A lamp showing a bright white 
light hung over the quarter for a few seconds. 

Johnson, Grainger € Co., Liverpool.—The Chatham light. 

The private signals of the Cunard and Peninsular Oriental Company, 
and others, are still, we believe, under consideration. 





SHIPPING AND MERCANTILE GAZETTE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sir Wituiam MitcHELt.) 


Co-OwneErsuip.—lIn the event of a minority of owners in a small vessel 
applying to the Court of Admiralty for a decree to enforce the sale of the 
vessel, would the expenses incurred thereby fall on the party applying, 
or would all the owners have to pay in proportion to shares held? Iam 
advised that the process is very expensive.—The expenses would fall on 
the whole of the co-owners, and would be deducted from proceeds paid 
into Court. 

Oversipe Detivery.—I loaded a cargo of plaster at Rouen for this 
port, the cargo to be brought and taken from alongside at the mer- 
chant’s risk and expense. Where is the ship to put the cargo—on the 
quay, which is eight or nine feet from the side of the ship, or over the 
rail only ?—I1st. On to the landing stage, if there is one. 2nd. Into the 
earts or boats of the merchant alongside; or, 8rd, on to the quay, if the 
vessel is berthed sufficiently closc to deposit the same from her tackle. 

BrREacH OF AGREEMENT.—Some time since I wrote to a coal factor to 
send me his price for p cargo of second-class coal that he could give 
quickest dispatch for. He sent me the price and name of coal which he 
could recommend, and asked to be allowed to send me on a sample cargo. 
I told him I had a little vessel of 150 tons of my own coming to the port, 
and he was to load her; and I sent word also to the captain who he was 
to load with. The factor told him the coal would be ready as soon as 
the cargo was discharged which he had in. This latter was discharged 
on August 15, and the captain gave notice that he was ready to load on 
the 16th, and he did not finish loading the vessel until Scptember 5. Is 
the shipper liable for detention of vessel, after eight days? Nothing was 
paid by either party about days for loading.—The coal factor was not the 
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charterer of the ship, nor does it appear there was any written agree- 
ment. The factor, however, told the master of the vessel that his ship 
should be loaded directly she had her ballast out. Not putting the cargo 
on board, therefore, when the vessel was ready to receive it, constituted 
a breach of arrangement. It is a principle laid down by Sir John Nichol, 
and confirmed by Dr. Lushington, that, if a conversation take place 
between two parties, and, in pursuance of that conversation, an act is 
allowed to be done which is, in fact, the commencement of the transac- 
tion itself, and this can be proved, the party is bound by such agreement, 
the burden of proof lying on the party who sets up the agreement. 
(The Graces, Admiralty Court, May 23, 1844, reported in the Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette.) The factor would be liable for all unreasonable 
detention of the ship after she was placed at his command to load; and 
the time occupied in loading would be governed by the custom of the 
port, which, in this instance, is not named. 

Co-ownERSHIP.—About two years ago I, along with brothers and sister, 
became possessed of a few shares in several vessels. I have regularly 
received dividends on all of them, more or less, with the exception of 
one, and she happens to be the one in which we have more shares 
than any other, and I had begun to entertain some thoughts that it 
would be best to scll out for anything one could get. Two or three 
weeks since, however, I received a little bill from the agent of this said 
vessel, containing the brief and astonishing statement: ‘‘ Repairs, &c., 
per , £897 17.; your 8-64 of same is £112 4s. 9d., which please 
attend to and oblige,” &c. I made some inquiries as to the power of 
agents to do such work, but could get no definite information, and was 
recommended to writc to you, as I wish to know what their power is in 
such cases. I should suppose shareholders should be apprised when a 
vessel has to be rebuilt, though such rebuilding may como under the 
item of repairs, and have the option of selling out or otherwise before the 
work is done.—A ship’s husband is the accredited agent of the owners, 
and they are bound by gll contracts made on their behalf, within the 
scope of the agent’s authority, for the purposes of the ship, in connection 
with her employment, if they are proper and necessary; but repairs are 
not improper, if necessary to make the ship seaworthy and fit for the 
voyage, merely because they are too substantial to be exhausted by the 
intended voyage. (‘‘ French v. Backhouse,” and ‘‘ Lindsay v. Gibbs.’’) 
As a rule, therefore, an agent in this country who nearly rebuilds a vessel 
without consulting his co-owners exceeds, in our opinion, the scope of 
his authority. At all events, he does not act as a prudent man should 
do, and certainly not in a customary manner. 
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Boarp or Trape Inquiries at Home. 


67. Northfleet and Murillo, in collision off Dungeness, 22nd January. 
Inquiry ordered 27th January, and held 1st December at Greenwich, 
before D. Maude, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with Captains Harris and 
Hight as nautical assessors. Court considered the conduct of master of 
Sfurillo in not lying to until he had ascertained the safety of the North- 
jleet as deserving of the severest reprehension. It was far from un- 
questionable whether the shouts from the Northfleet were heard or her 
signals seen on board the Murillo. Number of Northfleet’s boats dispro- 
portionate to the number of persons on board, nor were they properly 
stowed. 

188. Biafra, of Teignmouth, stranded about two cables’ length from 
Ramsgate Pier, 7th June. Inquiry ordered 24th June. Proceedings 
pending. | 

143. Bridemaid, schooner, of Jersey, stranded, 2nd June, off Barfleur 
Lighthouse. Inquiry ordered 1st July. Proceedings pending. 

186. Abbots Reading, of Liverpool, stranded in lat. 62° 55’ N., 
long. 20° 16’ E. (Gulf of Bothnia), on 28th July. Inquiry ordered 12th 
September, and held 22nd November, at Newcastle, before C. F. 
Hamond, Esq., J.P., and B. Plummer, Esq., J.P., with Captains Oates 
and Knox as nautical assessors. Casualty attributed to the fact of the 
master not being able to ascertain the position of his vessel, wanting a 
chronometer. Owners ordered to pay £10 towards costs for this negli- 
gence. 

~ 200. Nancy, of Carnarvon, on fire E. of Bardsey Island, 9th Sep- 
tember. Inquiry ordered 29th September, and held 25th October, at 
Carnarvon, before H. Pugh, Esq., J.P., and G. R. Rees, Esq., J.P., 
with Commander Knox and Captain Hight as nautical assessors. 
Casualty caused through want of proper precautions on master’s part in - 
taking heated quicklime on board. No blame otherwise attributed to 
him. Vessel appeared to have been scaworthy. | 

202. <Aulaby,s.s., of Hull, stranded W. of Island of May, 28rd August. 
Inquiry ordered 29th September, and held 6th to 15th November, at 
Hull, before H. Travis, Esq., police magistrate, with Captains Nicolas 
and Oates as nautical assessors. Loss of vessel attributed to the neglect 
of precautions and of using lead on the part of master. Court suspended 
his certificate for six months from 15th November. 

218. Kwangchow, 8.8., stranded 8th August, off Cape Guardaful. 
Inquiry ordered 8th October. Proceedings pending. 

216. Mary Stewart, s.s., of Newcastle, stranded 18th September. 
Inquiry ordered 14th October, but subsequently abandoned. 

218. Lady Proby, of Dublin, foundered 11th June. Inquiry ordered 
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20th October, and held at Dublin, before J. W. O'Donnell, Esq., with 
Captain Sceales as nautical assessor. Court found that the hasty aban- 
donment of the vessel was by no means justified, and ordered master to 
pay £5 towards the costs of inquiry. 

219. Osborne, s.8., of Leith, in collision with the Young Charles, 27th 
May, Hook of Holland, North Sea. Inquiry ordered 20th October, and 
held 13th November, at Leith, before J. Watt, Esq., J.P., and J. Pent- 
land, Esq., J.P., with Captain Wilson and Admiral Powell as nautical 
asscssors. Certificate of master, for his want of foresight suspended for 
twelve months ; certificate of second mate, for his taking charge of deck 
while at the wheel, suspended for four months. Owners ordered to pay 
£100 towards costs for sending vessel to sea undermanned. 

220. Whittington, s.s., of Newcastle, stranded on Middle Cross Sand, 
Ist September. Inquiry ordered 28rd October, and held 21st November, 
at Newcastle, before C. F. Hamond, Esq., J.P., and B. Plummer, Esq., 
with Captains Knox and Oates as nautical assessors. Certificate of 
master suspended for six months from 22nd November. 

221. Wyoming, of Liverpool, stranded on the N.K. Bar of Sable 
Island, 15th September. Inquiry ordcred 23rd October, and held 
24th November, at Liverpool, before T. S. Rafiics, Esq., with Captains 
Forster and Stcele as nautical assessors. Certificate of master sus- 
pended for six months from 26th November. 

223. Beulah, s.s., of N. Shields, foundered 8rd October, off Cape de 
Gatt Lighthouse, Mediterranean. Inquiry ordered 80th October, and 
held 14th November, at North Shields, before J. F. Spence, Esq., J.P., 
and A. S. Stephenson, Esq., J.P., with Captains Knox and Steele as 
nautical assessors. Officers exonerated. Court suggested that the 
Board of Trade should take steps to discover rock on which the vessel 
struck. 

224. Mucedon, of Glasgow, foundered, 27th October, 10 or 12 miles 
S.E. of Kinnaird’s Head. Inquiry ordered 80th October, and held 
20th November, at Glasgow, before J. Murray, Esq., J.P., with Captains 
Nicolas and Hight as nautical assessors. Casualty due to defective state 
of the machinery. Master had not shown the necessary skill and judg- 
ment, his certificate was suspended for three months. Conduct of 
second mate and part of crew censured for not rendering assistance to 
master. 

227. Tickler, of Liverpool, stranded in Carnarvon harbour, 20th 
October. Inquiry ordered 8rd November, and held 19th November, at 
Belfast, before J. C. O’Donnell, Esq., resident magistrate, with Captains 
Grant and Sceales as nautical assessors. Vessel was overladen. 
Master exonerated. Court called attention to the neglect of the pilot 
and lifeboat authorities at Llandwyn Island, Carnarvon Bay. 
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228. Hebburn Hall, s.s., of Newcastle, foundered 65th October, 
Boldayo Reef, north coast of Spain. Inquiry ordered 6th November. 
Proceedings pending. 

229. Scott, of Sunderland, stranded on the Kentish Knock, 22nd 
October. Inquiry ordered 7th November, and held 18th November, at 
Sunderland, before W. Nicholson, Esq., J.P., and G. H. Booth, Esq., 
J.P., with Captains Knox and Oates as nautical assessors. Evidence 
insufficient. Master exonerated, though found wanting in judgment. 

280. Times, of Newport, stranded off Mizenhead, Co. Wicklow, 28rd 
October. Inquiry ordered 8th November, but subsequently abandoned. 

232. Nagpore, of Hartlepool, on fire and in collision with several 
vessels in Kingston Harbour, 9th November. Inquiry ordered 11th 
November, and held 9th December, at Liverpool, before T. 8. Raffles, 
Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with Captains Harris and White as nautical 
assessors. Master exonerated. 

283, Corniall, s.s., of Sunderland, in collision with the barge White- 
tall, in Thames Haven, 80th October. Inquiry ordered 18th Novem- 
ber, and held 4th December, at Sunderland, before A. G. McKenzie, 
Esq., mayor, and G. R. Booth, Esq., J.P., with Admiral Patcy and 
Captain Oates as nautical assessors. Casualty attributed to the neglect 
of carpenter, who was on the look-out, to report near approach of the 
barge. Master exonerated. 

234. Concordia, of Newcastle, stranded near Cape Anquil, off New- 
foundland, 18th June. Inquiry ordered 13th November. Proceedings 
pending. . 

236. Siam, of Fleetwood, abandoned in lat. 58° S., long. 81° W., 
18th January. Inquiry ordered 18th November. Proceedings pending. 

236. Pallion, s.s., of London, foundered 5th November, off Lundy 
Light. Inquiry ordered 15th November, and held 26th November, at 
Greenwich, before Daniel Maude, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with 
Admiral Powell and Mr. Traill, as nautical assessors. Certificates of 
master and engineer returned. 

237. Vesta, of North Shields, stranded on Ower Sand, Gth November. 
Inquiry ordered 17th November, and held 2nd November, at Newcastle, 
before C. F. Hamond, Esq., J.P., and H. Milvain, Esq., J.P., with 
Admiral Patey and Captain Oates as nautical assessors. Vessel lost 
through master’s neglect, he having been under the influence of drink 
during the voyage. As his certificate had already been suspended for 
twelve months for the loss of the Minnesota, it was now cancelled. 

238. Maraldi,s.s., of Liverpool, struck on a rock on Inner Channel, 
Bahia, 8th July. Inquiry ordered 17th November, but subsequently 
abandoned. 

239. Clara, of Newport, Mon., foundered 29th October, off Cadiz 
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lighthouse. Inquiry ordered 19th November, and held 8rd December, 
at Newport, before N. Hewertson, Esq., mayor, and T. Beynon, Esq., 
J.P., with Captain Steele and Mr. Darley as nautical assessors. Casualty 
due to weakness in the ship’s construction. Master’s certificate re- 
turned. 

240. George Clark, of Lowestoft, stranded in Yarmouth Roads, 
26th October. Inquiry ordered 20th November. Proceedings pending. 

241. Kanagawa, a Dutch vessel, and Rydal Hall, s.s., of Liverpool, 
in collision between the Isle of Wight and Portland, November 16th. 
Inquiry ordered 20th November. Proceedings pending. 

242. Mary Holland, of: Belfast, sprung a leak off Sule Skerries, 
20th October. Inquiry ordered 22nd November. Proceedings pending. 

243. Pride of Douglas, Isle of Man, stranded on Ballyshannon Bar, 
6th November. Inquiry ordered 22nd November, and held 3rd Decem- 
ber, at Ballyshannon before C. Rolleston, Esq., resident magistrate, with 
Captain Sceales as nautical assessor. Casualty attributed to the pilot’s 
taking vessel prematurely over bar. Master, therefore, exonerated. 

244. Circe, of Liverpool, strack on a rock in Hartwell Reef, Boa 
Vista Islands, 18th October. Inquiry ordered. Proceedings pending. 

245. Levant, of Brixham, stranded on Newcome Sand, 11th Novem- 
ber. Inquiry ordered 26th November, and held 9th December, at 
Lowestoft, before R. C. Fowler, Esq. J.P., and Rev. J. F. Reeve, J.P., 
with Captains Nicolas and Hight as nautical assessors. Court con- 
sidered master was misled by the position of the South Holm buoy as 
laid down in chart, the buoy having been shifted a few days previously, 
but thought he did not act with judgment in attempting a narrow and 
shallow channel under the circumstances. 

246. Chanonry, 8.8., of London, foundered off Toulon, 18th October. 
Inquiry ordered 26th November. Proceedings pending. 

247. Mary Ann, of Ramsgate, stranded on Kessingland Beach, 14th 
November. Inquiry ordered 28th November. Proceedings pending. 

248. Fencer, of London, stranded in Robin Hood Bay, 7th Novem- 
ber. Inquiry ordered 29th November. Proceedings pending. 

249. Herbert Graham, on fire thirty miles off Santa Cruz, 23rd Sep- 
ber. Inquiry ordered 1st December. Proceedings pending. 

2650. Clyde, of Liverpool, stranded off Bray Head, Valentia Island, 
21st November. Inquiry ordered 1st December. Proceedings pending. 

251. Oberon, of Liverpool, and Chiavart, an Italian vessel, in col- 
lision thirty or thirty-five miles from Queenstown, 19th November. 
Inquiry ordered 1st December. Proceedings pending. 


252. Scottish Maid of Barrow, stranded in Mumble Roads, 9th . 


November. Inquiry ordered Ist December. Proceedings pending. 
253. Margaret Jane, of Liverpool, and Addington, of Dublin, in 
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collision five miles from the Copelands, Belfast Lough, 18th November. 
Inquiry ordered 1st December. Proceedings pending. 

254. Helen and Mary, stranded on Fifeness Point, 6th November. 
Inquiry ordered 1st December. Proceedings pending. 

255. Zambeze, of Glasgow, stranded one mile K. of Love, English 
Channel, 10th November. Inquiry ordered 4th December. Proceedings 
pending. 

256. Hilda, s.s., of Whitby, ashore off Windau, 22nd October. 
Inquiry ordered 8rd December. Proceedings pending. 

257. Sir George Grey, steamtug, boiler explosion on the Mersey, 3rd 
December. Inquiry ordered 5th December. Proceedings pending. 

258. Dawn, of Newcastle, stranded off Hutloft, Lincoln, 10th 
November. Inquiry ordered 6th December. Proceedings pending. 

259. James Kennedy, s.8., of Liverpool, foundered sixty miles from 
the Texel, 80th November. Inquiry ordered 12th December. Pro- 
ceedings pending. 

260. Dhoolia, s.s., of Hull, stranded off the Ras Gharib light, Suez, 
10th September. Inquiry ordered 12th December. Proceedings pending. 

261. Ryhope, s.s., of London, and Eureka, s.s., of Middlesbro’, in 
collision 10 miles from Scarborough, 25th November. Inquiry ordered 
15th December. Proceedings pending. 

262. Crimea, s.s., of Liverpool, struck on a rock and lost in the 
Black Sea, 16th November. Inquiry ordered 15th December. Pro- 
ceedings pending. 

263. Loch Earn, Glasgow, and Ville de Havre in collision in the 
Atlantic, 22nd November. Inquiry ordered. Proceedings pending. 





Inquires ABROAD. 


199. Madras, s.s., struck on a rock. Inquiry held at Victoria, 
Hong-Kong, 19th September, before the Hon. C. May, with Messrs. 
Lister, Linstead, Cairns, and Pitman. No blame attached to masters or 
officers. Court recommended a survey of the locality. 

200. T.E.uJ., of St. Ives, ran ashore, and became a total wreck in | 
the Outer Mole, Genoa, 7th November. Inquiry held 10th November, 
at Genoa, before M. Y. Brown, H.B.M. Consul, with Messrs. Kirby and 
Couch. Master reprimanded for giving up command of vessel to an 
unqualified person. Court recommended some alteration in the light on 
the Outer Mole of Genoa. 

201. Broomhaugh, 8.8., of Newcastle. Explosion of cargo (coals), 
20th September, south-west of Spain. Inquiry held 1st November, 
at Gibraltar, before W. Wooldridge, Esq.,as President of the Court ; 
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Messrs. Haynes, Allen and Austin. The opening of the hatchways in fine 
weather—the only means of ventilating the hold—was not done, though 
weather seemed fine at time of casualty. No proper precautions taken. 
Court suggested that vessels with coal cargoes should be fitted with 
ventilating tubes with cowls. 

202. <Annand Susan, of New York, stranded in the Cay Gordo, 
Abaco, 7th October. Inquiry held 15th October, at Nassau, N.P., be- 
fore G. C. Cambeljohn, police magistrate, with W. H. Stuart, Esq., 
nautical assessor. Casualty due to a severe hurricane. Master and 
officers exonerated. 

208. Belle, of Nassau, N.P., stranded on the Beminis, Bahamas, 
7th October. Inquiry held at New Providence, Bahamas, 24th October, 
before G. C. Camplejohn, Esq., with W. H. Stuart, Esq., as nautical 
assessor. . Casualty due to a severe hurricane. 

204. Prince Alfred, of Shoreham, on fire 81st August, in lat. 23° 30’8., 
long. 79° 56’ EK. Inquiry held before the Mauritius Marine Board 18th 
September. Loss caused through spontaneous combustion of cargo 
(coals). Vessel should have been better ventilated. Master and officers 
exonerated. 

205. Dallam Tower. Charges made against the master :—1, of bad 
navigation ; 2, of neglecting proper precautions; 3, unfitness for duty 
through drink; 4, losing presence of mind. Inquiry held at Melbourne, 
Victoria, 4th September. Court found that the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd charges 
were not sustained, but that master had neglected to ascertain that his 
gear was clear before bringing ship to the wind, and cautioned him to be 
more careful in future. 

206. Blackbird, 8.8., and Edith Haviland, in collision in Port Philip. 
Bay, 28th September. Inquiry held by the Victoria Steam Navigation 
Board. The look-out on board the Blackbird did not observe the Edith 
Haviland’s lights. Court thought that if Edith Haviland had had her 
topsails set, the wind would have been more under command. Certifi- 
cate of master returned. 

207. Robert Towns, of Sydney, N.S.W., stranded 28th June, off St.. 
Bartholomew, New Hebrides. Inquiry held 4th August by the Queensland 
Marine Board. Master exonerated. Attention called to the desirability 
of a re-survey of the New Hebrides, with a view of obtaining correct 
charts. 

208. Countess Russell, of Quebec, stranded near Bustard Bay, Queens- 
land, 21st August. Inquiry held 15th September by the Queensland 
Marine Board. Vessel lost through an error of judgment on the part of 
the master, whose certificate was suspended for three months. Court of 
opinion that emigrant ships, and those liable to navigate narrow channels, 
should be provided with a patent log. 
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209: Princess Beatrice, abandoned 12th September, south-east of 
Formosa Island. Inquiry held 6th October at Shanghai, before G. 
Jamieson, Acting Vice-Consul. Casualty due to the accidents with which 
vessel met during the gales of 8th and 9th September. 

210. Magnet, of London, foundered off Monte Video, 28rd Sep- 
tember. Inquiry held at Monte Video, 2nd October, before J. St. John 
Munro, H.B.M. Consul. Master's certificate suspended at Board of 
Trade’s discretion. 

211. Rangitoto, s.8., of Melbourne, stranded off Jackson Head, 
80th July. Inquiry held 1st August, at Wellington, N.Z., before J. C. 
Crawford, J.P. Master censured for leaving his vessel in charge of the 
first mate, to whose want of vigilance casualty was attributed. 

212. Kestrel, of Nelson, N.Z., stranded 10th September, in Cook 
Strait. Inquiry held 16th September, at Blenheim, N.Z., before 8. L. 
Muller, resident magistrate. Master exonerated. 

213. Scoteman, of Sydney, N.S.W., stranded on Oamaru Beach, N.Z., 
27th August. Inquiry held at Oamara, before T. A. Clowes, Esq.,J.P., 
and A. H. Maude, Esq., J.P. No person to blame. 

214. Jane Anderson and Emile in collision, 26th August, in Ganera 
Bay. Inquiry held, 6th September, at Oamaru, before A. H. Mande, 
Esq., J.P., and T. W. Parker, Esq., J.P. Collision not attributable to 
any neglect or want of seamanship on part of master of Jane Anderson. 

215. Meteor, of Dunedin, N.Z., stranded at the entrance to Wanjanui 
River, N.Z. Inquiry held, 19th July, at Wanjanui, before I. T. Edwards, 
Esq., J.P. Casualty due to vessels standing in too close to shore, and 
becoming unmanageable. | 

216. Wanderer, of Nelson, N.Z., stranded on Timaru beach, N.Z., 
27th August. Inquiry held, 1st September, at Timaru, before B. Wool- 
combe, Esq., J.P. Quantity of cable insufficient. Master exonerated. 

217. Duke of Edinburgh, of Auckland, N.Z., stranded on Timaru 
beach, 27th August. Inquiry held, 30th August, at Timaru, before 
B. Woolcombe, Esq., J.P. Quantity of cable insufficient. Officers 
exonerated. 

218. Fairy Queen, of Melbourne, stranded on Timaru beach, 27th 
August. Inquiry held, 30th August, at Timaru, before B. Woolcombe, 
Esq., J.P. Officers exonerated. 

219. Waverley, of Liverpool, on fire, 18th September, in lat. 37° 89’ 8., 
long. 88° 7’E. Inquiry held at Singapore, 16th October, before J. W. W. 
Birch, Esq., P.M., with E. M. Smith, Esq., and H. Ellis, Esq., nautical 
assessors. Court thought that water should have been used a little 
more froely, but looking to the weather, and position of the ship, they 
attributed no blame to the master. Fire attributed to the want of 
ventilation. 
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220. Emma, struck on a rock off Recife Point, 15th October. Inquiry 
held, 18th October, at Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, before R. Wylde, 
Esq., resident magistrate, and H. 8. Warleigh, R.N. Master found 
in default for not keeping a good look out, not using lead, and for 
steering too close to the shore. His certificate was suspended for six 
months. 

221. Medway, s.8., of London, lost in Belleisle Strait, 6th September. 
Inquiry held, 28th October, at Quebec, before W. D. Campbell, notary 
public. Loss owing to unusual deviation of ship’s compasses, and also 
to unknown currents. Master exonerated. 

222. Hinda, of North Shields, stranded, mouth of the Diina River, 
18th November. Inquiry held, 25th November, at Riga, before James 
Grignon, H.B.M. Consul. Master had navigated vessel imprudently, 
but no fair grounds existed to think that he had wilfully abandoned her. 
The case, in the absence of important witnesses, was referred to the 
Board of Trade for further investigation. 

228. May, s.s., of West Hartlepool, stranded near Aspro Fiord, 
Norrkoping, 16th November. Inquiry held, 21st November, at Norrkoping, 
before G. R. Perry, Esq., H.B.M. Consul. Vessel lost through striking 
on unknown rock. Officers exonerated. Owners ordered to pay expenses. 

224. Missouri, s.s., of Liverpool, stranded on Gingerbread Ground, 
Great Bahama Bank, 1st October. Inquiry held at New Providence, 
Bahamas, before G. C. Camplejohn, Esq., with Captain Stuart as nautical 
assessor. Loss attributed to a strong current. Captain Stuart differed 
from this opinion, and attributed casualty to compass deviation. 

228. Paramaribo, a Dutch vessel, abandoned and lost off Maxaguana, 
28rd September, Inquiry held at Inagua, Bahamas, before J. N. Brown, 
resident justice. The evidence adduced afforded no clue to the cause 
of casualty. 





Maritime Law. 


UnsEawortHy Sxips.—Two shipowners have been committed to take 
their trial for sending a ship to sea in an unseaworthy condition. The 
offence is a misdemeanour under the recent Acts. We are curious to see | 
the effect of this method of treating shipowners. It is the method 
advocated by Mr. Gray on the one side; as against the Survey system, 
advocated by Mr. Plimsoll. 

Loapine Suips.—Tas Diener Hovur.—A number of labourers employed. 
in loading the s.s. Rainbow summoned the General Steam Navigation 
Company for refusing to pay them 6d. for their dinner hour. It appeared 
that the men, who were members of the Labour League Union, and 
engaged to load wool at 6d. per hour, refused, although the vessel had to 
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sail at noon, to go on with the work during the dinner hour, so fresh 
hands had to be engaged, at considerable inconvenience, to do their work, 
and when they came on board again at one o’clock, they were only paid 
up to twelve. The magistrate, who considered that the men had behaved 
very wrongly in not completing their work under the circumstances, 
dismissed the summons. 

FRAUDULENT use oF CERTIFICATE.—An ordinary seaman, who was 
charged with fraudulently making use of the certificate of character and 
discharge of an able seaman which did not belong to him, for the purpose 
of obtaining a ship, pleaded guilty, and was fined 40s. and costs, or a 
month’s imprisonment.—Liverpool Police Court, October 4. 

Rerusine To ProceEpD to Sea.—In the case of the Widdrington, of 
Newcastle, where five seamen were charged with refusing to proceed 
to sea, it appeared that the ship was overladen, and carried double 
the cargo she ought to have. There were 1,655 tons of railway 
iron on board, and the vessel was of 783 tons register, but the cargo, 
however, was not heavier than she had carried on her last voyage. 
The chief engineer of the ship admitted that he thought the ship too 
heavily laden. The stipendiary magistrate observed that the men had 
a good reason for not proceeding in the vessel, and dismissed the case.— 
Cardiff Police Court, October 18. 

CHARGE AGAINST A Pinot.—A Fraserburgh pilot was charged with 
contravening the Order in Council of July last, by boarding, on the 
2nd October, the vessel Robert, of Hamburgh, which had come from that 
port, a place infected with cholera, and bringing her into Fraserburgh 
harbour before being duly visited and examined on behalf of the local 
authority. The charge was found proven, and a fine of £2 2s. was 
imposed, with the alternative of ten days in gaol. He went to gaol.— 
Fraserburgh Police Court, October 20. 

An Enormeger Disospeyma a Caprarn’s Onpers.—The chief engineer 
of the s.s. Aritmore, was charged with assaulting the captain of that 
vessel, who gave him an order respecting a pipe connected with the 
donkey-engine, which he considered unnecessary, and refused to execute. 
The defendant, who struck the captain twice in the face, without provo- 
cation, was fined £8 and costs, or six weeks’ imprisonment.—Bristol 
Police Court,. October 14. 

Frremen’s Durres.—A fireman was summoned for wilfully disobeying 
the lawful commands of Captain Brooking, of the s.s. Cearense. It 
appeared that the captain ordered the crew to discharge cargo from the 
vessel, which took the ground whilst proceeding up Para River, on the 
15th September Iast, and had to be lightened in order to float her, but 
defendant refused, saying it was not a fireman's duty, and a substitute 
from the shore had to be engaged. The magistrate said defendant had 
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been guilty of a very serious offence, and sentenced him to three weeks’ 
imprisonment, with a forfeiture from his wages of 10s. 6d. expenses.— 
Liverpool Police Court, October 17. 

Harpourninc a Deserter.—A lodging-house keepor was charged with 
unlawfully harbouring a deserter, an ordinary seaman, from the barque 
Saigon. The defendant, who was aware that the seaman was a deserter, 
took him to his house, and offered to get him a berth, cautioning him at 
the same time not to go to the shipping-office or custom-house. The 
defendant was fined £20 and costs, or two months’ imprisonment.— 
Cardiff Police Court, October 24. 

BreacH oF Customs Reeuiations.—A forwarding and commission 
agent was summoned for neglecting to deliver to the proper officer speci- 
fications of certain hardware and iron goods exported by him within six 
days after the clearance of the ship. It appeared that he had committed 
twenty-six distinct offences in respect of so many vessels, and had 
incurred a penalty of £5 in each case. In some instances the specifi- 
cations had not been delivered until two months after the proper time, 
the object being to delay the payment of the customs’ dues. The 
defendant did not appear, and he was fined £180 and costs.—Liverpoo] 
Police Court, October 23. 

PrersonaL INsJuRIES.—THE ‘‘F ipo,” 8.8s.—WatsH v. Wiuson.—In an 
action for compensation, in respect of injuries received by the plaintiff 
through the negligence of defendant’s servants, it appeared that in April 
last the defendant’s steamer Fido, whilst being moved from a berth in 
the dock, ran into a lighter on which the defendant was employed, 
causing the hatches of the lighter to give way, and plaintiff was precipi- 
tated head foremost into the hold. He was rendered insensible, and his 
injuries were such that he had done no work since. The question was 
one as to the amount of compensation to be paid to the plaintiff, whose 
wages during the past year averaged £2 3s. 8d. a week. The medical 
testimony was to the effect that he would be unable again to resume the 
duties of a lighterman, but might be able to undertake light work in 
twelve months’ time. The jury awarded the plaintiff £250.—Hull 
County Court. Before the Recorder, October 21. 

Murper on SHipsoarD.—TuHeE ‘ Toncoy.’”—Joseph Adams, Thomas 
McLean, and two other seamen, were charged with wilfully murdering 
Charles Alfred Withecombe, on board the barque Tongoy, at Port 
Adelaide, on the 26th July, 1873. The prisoners, who were unde- 
fended, pleaded not guilty. It appeared from the evidence, that the 
captain of the Zongoy came on board at 5 p.m., on the 26th July, and 
went below. The prisoners, who were on board as sailors, and wished 
to be taken on shore to prefer a complaint before a magistrate, said 
they wanted to see the captain, who had refused to let them leave 
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the ship. He went on to the poop, which was about two feet six 
inches above the main deck, and prisoners asked what he was going to 
do with them? The captain said he would see them on Monday, and 
went below. He subsequently returned to the deck at 6.30 p.m., 
when Adams, who, with the other men, stood at the head of the poop, 
repeated the former question, and received a similar answer. Adams 
then struck the captain a blow on the head, from the effects of which he 
died at 9.15 p.m. on that evening. The jury found Adams and McLean 
guilty of murder, but recommended them to mercy on the ground of their 
youth, and that they had received considerable provocation. The Chief 
Justice, addressing the prisoners, said they had been found guilty of the 
wilfal murder of Charles Alfred Withecombe. Of course their intentions 
in administering the blows were beyond human fathoming, but certainly a 
strong chain of evidence had been submitted by the Crown. The recom 
mendation of the jury would be Iaid before the proper tribunal, and his 
duty was to award them the punishment of their crime. He then sen- 
tenced them to be hanged. [Subsequently the punishment was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life.] —Supreme Court, Adelaide, August 4. 





Boarp or TRADE CIRCULAR. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SEXTANTS AND Use or Cuarts.—Upon the candidates 
completion of their work in the nautical problems, according to their 
several grades, the examiner will give each candidate Exn. 9a, or ques- 
tions on the adjustments of the sextant, accompanied with a sheet of 
ruled paper. 

The candidate will be required to write, in a clear, legible manner, 
answers to these questions according to his grade, the second and only 
mates, from one to eleven inclusive, placing the number of cach question 
before its respective answer. 

Note.—Questions 10 and 11 may be left until the examiner has looked 
over and pronounced upon the candidate's work generally ; the examiner 
will then see that the candidate can read both on and off the arc, and 
these two questions may be said to constitute all the vivd voce examina- 
tion in Navigation. 

After the paper on the sextant, Exn. 10a, or examination in chart, may 
be given, with another sheet of ruled paper, for the answers to be given ° 
as before. 

The answers should be all given, legibly written, in a full and clear 
manner, and no vague or ambiguous answers be received. 

In looking over these papers after they are completed, they should 
carry the same weight in determining whether the candidate has passed 
or failed in the nautical problems in Navigation papers. And when the 
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errors in all the papers are not too numerous, those that are incorrect 
may be returned to the candidate for correction once only. 

Care should be taken that one paper only at a time be issued to each 
candidate, and that the papers be not changed by the candidates, or 
passed from one to another. Alteration of Time.—Under this arrange- 
ment the second mates will be allowed six hours for their examination in 
navigation ; in this will be included the time occupied in correcting 
errors and oversights in their nautical problems, and other papers. 

All other grades (except the master extra) will be allowed nie hours 
for their examination in navigation, this will also include the time occu- 
pied in correcting errors and oversights in all the papers. It must be 
distinctly understood, however, that the calculation of the nautical 
problems be performed or carried out at one sitting; that is, before the 
candidate leaves the premises. 

It is well known that those candidates who are acquainted with the 
problems required of them will not occupy the above-mentioned time; 
but those limits are given, in order to afford ample time to those who 
may not be so far advanced.—Circular, 691, December, 18738. 

Adjustments of the Sextant.—The applicant will answer, in writing, 
on 8 sheet of paper, which will be given him by the examiner, all the 


‘following questions ; numbering his answers with the numbers corre- 


sponding to the questions. Question 1. What is the first adjustment of 
the sextant? 2. How do you make that adjustment? 38. What is the 
second adjustment? 4. Describe how you make that adjustment. 
5. What is the third adjustment ? 6. How would you make the third 
adjustment ? 7. In the absence of a screw, how would you proceed ? 
8. How would you find the index error by the horizon. 9. How is it 
to be applied ? 10. Place the index at error of minutes to be added, 
clamp it, and leave it. (Note.—The examiner will see that it is correct.) 
11. The examiner will then place the zero of the vernier on the arc, not 
near any of the marked divisions, and the candidate will read it. 
(Note.—In all cases the applicants will name, or otherwise point out, the 
Screws used in the various adjustments.) The above completes the exami- 
nation of second and only mates. In addition to the above, first mates 
and masters will be required to state in writing :—12. How do you find 
the index error by the sun? 13. How is the same applicd ? 14. What 
proof have you that those measurements or angles have been taken with 
tolerable accuracy ? 

Examination in Chart.—The applicant will be required to answer, in 
writing, on a sheet of paper, which will be given him by the examiner, 
all the following questions, according to the grade of certificate required, 
numbering his answers with the numbers corresponding with those on 
the question paper. 1. A strange chart being placed before you, what. 
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should be your special care to determine, before you answer any ques- 
tions concerning it, or attempt to make use of it? 2. How do you 
ascertain that in our British charts? 8. Describe how you would find the 
course by the chart between any two places, A and B. 4. Supposing 
there to be points of variation at the first-named place, what 
would the course be magnetic? 5. How would you measure the dis- 
tance between those two or any other two places on the chart? 6. Why 
would you measure it in that particular manner? (The above comprises 
all the questions on the chart that are put to first mates and only mates.) 
In addition to the above, the masters are required to answer—7. What 
do you understand those small numbers to indicate that you see placed 
about the chart? 8. At what time of the tide? 9. What are the 
requisites you should know in order that you may compare the depths 
obtained by your lead line on board with the depths marked on the chart ? 
10. What do the Roman numerals indicate that are occasionally seen 
near the coast, and in harbours? 11. How would you find the time of 
high water at any place, the Admiralty tide tables not being at hand, 
nor any other special tables ‘available ? (.Vote.—All the above questions 
should be answered, but this does not preclude the examiner from put- 
ting any other questions of a practical character, or which the local cir- 
cumstances of the port may require.) - 





PRESSURE ON STEAM BOILERS. 


WE understand that the Board of Trade have been requested to publish 
the rules acted on by their Surveyors in granting Declarations of the 
sufficiency of Marine Boilers. 

A publication of the rule would appear to be the more necessary since 
2 practice has grown up amongst certain boiler makers and engineers of 
giving guarantees that boilers they make shall obtain a Board of Trade 
Certificate for a stated pressure. This guarantec is sometimes of little 
value, as it is given without previous correspondence with the Board of 
Trade, without submitting plans of the boilers, and without giving the 
Surveyors (whose Declaration the makers so freely guarantee) an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the material and workmanship of the boilers, and 
sometimes even without submitting them for a Declaration until they are 
in place on board ship. 

In such cases much difficulty arises, owners of ships are put to great 
delays and inconveniences, and the pressure guaranteed by the maker 
cannot always be given by the Surveyor. 

The Board of Trade have as is well known always declined to create 
any hard and fast rules for the construction of boilers and machinery, 
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but they have adopted as occasion has required general rules promulgated 
by engineers of standing and reputation. 

When the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 pecans law, and when the 
surveying staff of the Board of Trade was consolidated under that Act, 
one of the first points that engaged the attention of the Department was 
we believe the adoption of an uniform plan for arriving at the pressure 
to be allowed by the Surveyors in granting their Declarations for Marine 
Boilers. 

In this view the Board of Trade on the advice of their late Chief 
Surveyor, Mr. Robert Galloway, adopted for their guidance the opinion 
expressed by Sir Wm. Fairbairn in July, 1854, which is as follows—viz, 
‘¢ Steam boilers of every description should be constructed of sufficient 
strength to resist cight times the working pressure: and no boiler should 
be worked under any circumstances whatever unless provided with at 
least two—I would prefer three—sufficiently capacious safety-valves.”’ 

Working on 8 as a factor of safety, the working pressure of a boiler 
is an eighth of the bursting strain, and the proof strain double the 
working strain, or one fourth of the bursting strain. The iron of the 
shell of the boiler has been taken as bearing a standard strain of 28 
tons to the square inch. 

The working pressure never has been determined by the hydraulic 
proof strain; but, acting on the carefully expressed opinion of Sir Wm. 
Fairbairn, both the hydraulic proof strain and the working pressure are 
we learn on authority fixed by calculation. 

As the construction of boilers became better understood, and as 
pressure increased, and workmanship, especially by means of steam 
rivetting, improved, the Board of Trade were, as is well known, asked to 
reconsider the factor of 8, with a view to allowing in the case of carefally 
constructed cylindrical boilers a less margin of safety. 

Their late Chief Surveyor, Mr. Galloway, after consulting with some 
of the best and most experienced engineers and boiler makers, advised 
that in cases where the iron used is exceptionally good, and where the 
workmanship is superior, and where the rivets are properly proportioned 
and properly pitched, and the seams properly crossed, the factor of safety 
might be reduced from 8 to 6°5. 

The following rule, known as ‘ Galloway’s rule,” was accordingly 
promulgated. It assumes that material and workmanship are first class, 
and that the rivetted seams are, so proportioned and arranged as to give 
the greatest strength. The rule is as follows :— 

28 = strength of plate, 
70°/,= double rivetted seam, 
56°/,= single rivetted ‘seam, 

T. = thickness of plate, 
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6°56 = factor of safety, 
B. P. = bursting pressure, 
W.P. = working pressure, 


then 
23 tons, or 51,520 Ibs., x 70°/,, or 56 °/,, x (T. x 2) = B.P., and 
B.P. + 6°56 = W. P. 

Some differences have arisen even under this rule after boilers are 
constructed. These differences have arisen from the fact that some 
makers have assumed that double rivetting, however badly accomplished, 
and however wildly the rivets are pitched, and whatever may bo the 
actual strength of the joint, is to be taken at 70 °/,, and single rivetting, 
however accomplished, at 56 °/ , and that this percentage is to be allowed, 
however the seams may be arranged and whatever may be the material 
and workmanship. This, however, cannot be the case. If it were the 
case, the rule would have the effect of reducing all boilers, however 
made, to the lowest standard as regards pressure, and would thus directly 
lead to the manufacture of inferior boilers. 

The factor of safety of 6°5 is only we belicve now used when, as a 
matter of fact, the strength of the rivetted joints is brought up to a 
proper percentage of the strength of the plate ; and when the seams are 
properly crossed, and the workmanship and material are first class. 

It was we must bear in mind for improvements over the ordinary make 
of boilers, and not for cylindrical boilers, however badly made, that 
Mr. Galloway's rule was promulgated. 

Some boilers are so defective that a factor of safety of 9 has, in excep- 
tional cases, been found necessary, and the boilers, we believe, were not 
safe at that, so bad has been some boiler-making work; whilst, on the 
other hand, some are so good that a factor of 6°5 has freely been allowed. 
To explain how this result is arrived at, it 1s first to be assun:ed that 
absolute perfection is represented by a factor of 6. Then we may for— 

C. Seams not properly crossed add °5 to the factor; or 

P. Holes punched and not drilled, add °5; or 

B. Holes punched before bending will add another °5 at least; or 

8. Circumferential seams only single rivetted will add °5; 

M. Material not all standard quality will add °5 at least, and may add 

more ; 

W. Workmanship, fairness, &c., not inspected during construction will 

add °5 at least, and may add more. 
EXAMPLES, 


The factor will be generally thus 6. C. P. B. 8. M. W.=8, 
sometimes 6. C. P. B. S. M. W.=7, 

or even 6. C. P. B. 8. M. W.=9, 

or 6. C. P. B. 8. M. W.=6. 
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The pressure allowed on flues or circular furnaces does not, we find on 
inquiry, exceed that found by the following formula :— 
1,000 x thickness ae a in thirty seconds _The working 
Diameter in inches x (length in feet + one) 
or divide one thousand times the thickness of the plate in thirty seconds 
of inches by the product of the diameter in inches, multiplied by the 


pressure, 


length (i.e., the distance between the centre of the supports or rings, 


and the plates are not supposed to be less than 4°, of an inch in thick- 
ness) in feet increased by one, and the quotient is the working pressure. 
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THE SILBER LIGHT. 

The following authentic communications have been sent to us by Mr. 
Silber, from Captain Superintendent Scott, R.N., of H.M. training 
ship Mars, and the Director of Transport Services, Admiralty, with 
extract from a report by Captain Parkin, of H.M. Indian troopship 
Crocodile. These lamps are good, cheap, and efficient for lighting 
saloons of ships, and the ’tween-decks of training ships, school 
ships, and emigrant ships. For safety, under all circumstances, how- 
ever, we prefer Messrs. Silber’s oil lamps to paraffin lamps. The 
Silber burners can be fitted to any old moderators, at a small cost, 
and raise the power of an ordinary colza oil moderator from 12 candle 
power to 26 candle power, with light for light, a more economical 
consumption. In country mansions a few of these moderators are 
cheaper and more efficient than any private gas-making machinery. 

The Captain of H.M.S. Crocodile reports to the Director of Transport 
Services, Admiralty, as follows :—‘‘Messrs. Silber’s two lamps were 
burned nightly the whole way to Bombay and back, as well as in harbour, 
besides being specially tested in a trial of eleven hours against the two 
best moderators on board, with the following result: Light—Messrs. 
Silber’s lamps appear to give more than double as much light as any 
moderator on board, and with much less tendency to smoke, but give out 
more heat; with the full sized opal globes, the light is very soft and 
pleasant. With ordinary frosted globes, it is rather too intense, but much 
whiter than that of the moderators. Oil—Messrs. Silber’s lamps appear 
to be less affected than the moderators by the quality of the oil, as they give 
abundance of clear white light, when burning the oil now on board, 
while the moderators give a discoloured light with any, except the 
best oil.” 
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‘(Copy Memorandum.) Captain Superintendent Scott, R.N., training 
ship Mars, reports that after a fair trial of some eighteen months on 
board this ship, the paraffin lamps have given more than satisfaction ; the 
brilliant light, freedom from smoke, and durability of both globes, and 
the entire lamp, has been to us a very great comfort, and I shall be glad 
if you will furnish, without loss of time, of the same description as the 
first supply.” 





Tue East Coast or Arrica.—Seeing the great importance of securing 
for our readers accurate information respecting the commodities, produce, 
markets, harbours, &c., on the East Coast of Africa, we have availed 
ourselves of the services of a gentleman formerly an officer in the Royal 
Navy, who, proceeding there on a lengthened tour, has undertaken the 
duties of special correspondent to the Nautical Magazine. 

AwenicaNn Inon.—Our able contemporary, Iron, points out that an 
unpleasant sensation is produced by a comparison of the export from the 
United Kingdom of iron during 1872, with the effect achieved during the 
present year. Last year, the export arrived at consisted of 3,382,762 
tons of iron and steel manufactures, an increase of 6°7 per cent.; 
machinery and millwork of the value of £8,212,112, showing an increase 
of 37 per cent.; and hardware and cutlery to the value of £5,089,481, 
an increase of 27 per cent. Not only have we, during the present 
year, lost—except in the item of Bessemer stcel rails—our best customer, 
the American, but our trans-Atlantic cousins have at last entered into open 
rivalry with English ironmasters. Without doubt, the American iron trade 
has developed enormously during the prevalence of high prices in this 
country, and there is every probability that it would prove equally sensitive 
to a return, on our part, to the prices of two years ago. Any hopo of 
this devoutly-to-be-wished consummation during the present, or even the 
forthcoming year, would be futile; but it is impossible to shut our eyes 
to the fact that, within a couple of years, our coal production will be 
increased to an enormous extent. Cheap fuel will soon redress the 
balance between the English and the American manufacturer, who will 
once more need all his tariffs to protect him against his rivals in the 
‘* old country.”” We hope that Iron is not too sanguine. At the present 
time, owing to the discoveries of vast quantities of excellent iron near 
the surface in America, and in close proximity to vast reservoirs of fuel, 
both the iron and fuel being easily obtained and cheap, and in easy 
reach of navigable rivers, we expect much competition in the inter- 
national iron trade. At the present moment pig iron is being imported 
from America as good as ours, and, including cost of carriage, 
is cheaper here. If this is so with the first few consignments, we 
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cannot but expect that later consignments will be still more favourable to 
the purchasers. Knowing the business qualities of the managers of the 
new American ironworks, and the means they have at their command, 
we do not expect to see our own trade come to the fore in so short a 
time as two years. We have entirely lost the foreign chain cable trade, 
and may, at any rate, for a time, lose others. 

Coax IN TasMANIA.—Tasmania, or, a8 it used to be called, Van Diemen’s 
Land, is the only Australian colony that has been going backwards. Itis a 
sort of sleepy hollow, the abode of retired persons whose pride is greater 
than their wealth. A most beautiful place to live in and peopled by 
gentility of a mild but exclusive nature. It is to be hoped that the dis- 
covery of coal will be the means of waking this eminently respectable 
place into life. Coal has been discovered on the south-western slope of 
Ben Lomond, beyond Deddington, and not far from Avoca. There are 
four seams. The first is 15 in. thick, the second 2 ft., the third 
2 ft. 6in., and the fourth 8ft. In the 2 ft. 6in. seam a drive was made 
of about 26 ft.; and half a mile distant a cut was made into the 8 ft. 
Stratum, showing it to be a well-defined and solid seam. The coal is 
bituminous. A block of 820 acres has been leased by Messrs. Henry 
Ritchie and Peter M‘Intyre, who are about to form a company for 
working. This is important to steamships. We learn that the coal is 
good, and much resembles our own North Country coal. 

Storms IN THE ATLANTIc.—The report of the Director of the New 
York Meteorological Observatory for 1872, recently issued, contains some 
interesting information respecting storms in the Atlantic. Charts are 
now constructed in the Observatory, illustrating the progress and direc- 
tion of barometrical and thermometrical waves crossing the United 
States, and the influence exercised by them on the regions over which 
they pass, and endeavours are made to trace from these data the progress 
of American storms across the Atlantic, and to predict the time of their 
arrival on the European coasts. For this purpose the registers at the 
New York Observatory are compared with those kept at Valentia and 
Falmouth, distant about 8,100 miles, and it has been thus found that 
there are many atmospheric waves which traverse the Atlantic, and that 
within certain limits the times of their passage can be pretty accurately 
predicted. ‘‘ If, in the case of an easterly wind, which is travelling about 
200 miles in 24 hours, the exact time be found by the lowest reading of 
the barometer, and the speed be ascertained for 24 hours before and 
after that time, the mean of these two numbers will give the true rate of 
the storm in 24 hours. Then, if 4,200 be divided by the number thus 
found, the result will be the number of days which the storm will take 
to cross from New York to Valentia or Falmouth.” An actual example 
of the application of this rule is given, and is worth quoting :—‘“‘ On the 
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4th of October, 1869, there occurred a low barometer at the New York 
Observatory at 1 p.m. In the 24 previous hours the wind had travelled 
813 miles ; and, in the 24 succeeding, it made 286 miles. The mean 
of these numbers is 299, by which, if 4,200 be divided, the result is 14 
days for the passage of the storm across the Atlantic.” This calculation 
was exactly right, for the storm arrived at Falmouth on the 18th of 
October. It is stated that, since the year 1869, the computations made 
respecting 86 atmospheric disturbances expected to cross the Atlantic 
failed in only three instances to give accurate results. At present the 
rales for calculating the velocity of storms are not definitely established ; 
but if the experience of the next two or three years confirms the above 
theory, or affords the means of correcting it, there seems to be no doubt 
that ship-captains will soon be able to trust sa to these pre- 
dictions. 


Sounpinc AppaRATUS.—Some new sounding apparatus has been tried 
on board the United States steamer Tuscarora, which has just recently 
been engaged in surveying for the proposed Pacific submarine telegraph 
cable, to be laid from San Francisco to Japan, vid the Aleutian Islands. 
Among other appliances, Commander Belknap has introduced what is 
said to be an improvement in Brooke’s self-detaching shot apparatus for 
bringing up particles of bottom. Two cylinders are arranged one above 
another on the instrument, and these close like the tubes of a telescope 
when the shot is detached on reaching the bottom. The lower cylinder 
is fitted with a conical cup at its lower extremity for taking up specimens 
of bottom through an aperture which, while the instrument is sinking, 
admits a flow of water through the cylinders, through upward opening 
valves which close and retain it while the apparatus is being hauled up. 
The upper cylinder covers the aperture in the lower one on the shot 
being detached—that is, if we rightly understand the description, the 
upper cylinder slips down over and entirely covers the lower one when 
the weight is released on reaching the bottom—so that, during the pro- 
cess of hauling up, the bottom which has been caught in the conical cup 
cannot be washed out. By this contrivance, it is said, Commander 
Belknap has succeeded in bringing up larger quantities of bottom than 
have been hitherto obtained ; while there is invariably brought up as 
touch water as is caught between the two valves when these are closed 
by the instrument striking the bottom. Sir William Thomson’s machine 
and dynamometer, with which pianoforte wire is employed, were also 
successfully tried on board the Tuscarora, off San Francisco, in depths 
varying from 141 to 1,949 fathoms. 


Boarp or Trape Sranparp Dupiex Pressure Gavcr.—This instru- 
ment has been designed by Messrs. Dewrance, to meet the special require- 
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ments of the inspectors of the Board of Trade in testing boilers, and its 
peculiarity consists in having two tubes working independently of each 
other and ‘graduated into separate scales. The advantage in using 
such a gauge is obvious, as, in case of error arising in the indication of 
either tube, the other tube will show the difference, and although it 
may be said that, without testing the gauge again on a mercury column, 
it could not be said which tube or scale had failed, yet the mean of the 
difference would always be nearer than the whole error. The gauge 
has, further, this other and very great advantage :—If, by any accident, 
one tube or scale should entirely fail, through bursting or any other 
cause, this failure is at once shown by the difference in the indications. 
Serious accidents have often been known to have occurred by a gauge 
failing and showing only a low pressure when the pressure has been 
doubled or trebled. The careless stoker does not—even if he has the 
means—test the gauge roughly by his spring balance or his safety-valve, 
but screws the valve down, relying upon his gauge to show his working 
pressure. The advantage of having the two indications in the same 
case and on the same dial is, again, that it compels the stoker to examine 
both. If they are exactly alike, the chances are very great in favour of 
their being both exactly right and correct. If there is a slight difference 
he takes the mean. If there is a great difference, he at once procures 
another gauge. The cost of these very valuable instruments is only 
25 per cent. over the cost of an ordinary single tube gauge, and we 
venture to say that, were their value properly estimated, not another 
single tube gauge would be used. We strongly object to the pitiful 
economy that would save a few shillings in an instrument that, by being 
hurriedly and cheaply made, and without proper care in testing by 
column of mercury, is no sooner put to work than it fails, and at once 
goes from being an element of safety to one of great danger, and often 
leads to the loss of many lives. The tubes used in these gauges, as well 
as the arrangement of the gauge, are the invention of Messrs. J. Dew- 
rance & Co., 176, Great Dover Street, Borough, London, the tube being 
an improvement on the Bourden tube, by which the danger of bursting 
through frost is entirely removed. Messrs. Dewrance & Co. have also 
recently patented a most ingenious invention for recording and printing 
the pressures of steam, a description of which we shall give in a future 
number. 
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CORRECTING SUN’S DECLINATION. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

' §m,—In the November number of the Nautical Magazine I was much pleased to 
notice Mr. Strachan’s observations respecting the many methods of correcting the 
Ban’s Declination ; at the same time his calling attention to the fact that none of the 
methods in use were in accordance with the explanation given in the “ Nautical 
Almanac.” Having taught the latter method among my pupils since the Mercantile 
Marine Examination Papers were altered in 1872, it has often come before my 
notice that the Sun’s Declination for the 21st days of June and December, after 
having been corrected for the Greenwich date (by the methods generally used) comes 
less than the following noon; to remedy this error I beg to call attention to the fol- 
lowing :— 

Exavete.—Required the Sun’s Declination at apparent noon on 21st December, 

1878, in Long. 148° 10’ 40” W. 





Long. App. T. Ship 214 00° 00™ 00° Dec" 214 28° 27’ 26-88, 
148° 10’ 40” W. | Time 9 52 42:7 W. Red? — "2 
4 App. T. Green.21° 9 52 42-7 21223 27 26°18. 
'6.0)59-2 42 40 
62" 42-98 Hourly change 214 = 0"-27 — ; 
6)42- q 9 29 227 = 0°91 + 
6)52- 71 2)1-:18 
9-879 © 0-59 + 








* It will be seen that the two quantities are applied in an opposite direction to those 
given by Mr. Strachan — 


The foregoing example, coupled with that so admirably explained by Mr. Strachan, 
are, in my opinion, the only accurate methods of correcting the Sun’s Declination ; 
and I trust the time will come when candidates for certificates of competency at all 
the ports of the United Kingdom may think it to their advantage to use the N. A. 


method as therein explained. 
Yours very respectfully, 


JNO. W. WHITE. 
Navigation School, Bristol. 
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R. B. Forses, Boston, Mass.—We are glad to see our old frig 
writing again, after so long an interval of silence. The pamphlet refe 
to has not reached our hands; but the second copy shall certe 
receive our best attention. 

YeETLAN.—In our volumes both for 1872 and the present year 
question as to the merits or otherwise of cast-iron as against copper 
been fully discussed. The articles published in these pages seem 
to embrace all that you have said on the subject, and it may be that- 
have not observed them. We have, without opening our pages to — 
troversy, admitted what we think a fair statement of the case, both q a 
having said their say with equal prominence, and the order of pi \ 
tion of those papers is not intended by us to indicate our judgm 
upon the question. We would gladly publish your letter if it tha 
new light upon the subject, but, as it does not appear to do so and 
introduces a somewhat personal element into the discussion, we pr 
as our space is valuable to us, to leave out your letter and answer yo 
this explanatory manner. 











KurracHEeE Harsour.—The harbour works at Kurrachee are n 
almost completed, and the plans have been most successfully carried o 
both as regards decpening the entrance and extending the inte 
accommodation for ships. A breakwater has been built, which, i 
out as it does some 500 yards from Manora Point, completely shelters 
entrance from the Southwest Monsoon. A channel, 800 feet wide- 
eventually to be 500 fect—has been made through the bar, with a dep 
of 19 feet at low-water spring tides. Vessels of the largest class ¢ 
now enter or leave the port during the fair season, and those who 
draught does not exceed 21 feet all the year round. These improv 
ments will, among other things, be a great boon to the Indian troop service 
_ ‘Worxs at tHe Hoox or Hoxianp.—With. regard to the Hook o 

Holland for the formation of a new channel of communication between 
the sea and Rotterdam, it appears that, from. September, 1870, down to’. 
the end of the year 1872, 878 steam or sailing vessels had passed in or {~ - 
out of this channel, and that between 1st of January and the Ist of | ~ 
August, 1878, the number of sea-going steam and sailing vessels which 
had made use of the channel was 2,568, independently of about 600 
fishing smacks and other small craft. The depth of water at the shal- 
- lowest spot in the new channel is now 27 decimetres (about 8 ft. 9 in.) 
at low water, and 44 decimetres (about 14 ft. 8 in.) at high tide ; and in 
the month of June last the Marine Department caused the necessary 
lights to be placed on the Hook, for the guidance of vessels approaching 
the new channel by night. 
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STOWAGE OF GRAIN. 





A pawPHLET has just been issued which can be best described as ‘‘ The 
Stowage of Grain Cargoes by Algebra,” by Mr. Simon Fraser Mackie, 
Lloyd's Agent at New York, and some plain remarks thereon by Mr. 
Martell and assistants, of Lloyd’s Registry in London. For the student 
this pamphlet contains much agreeable reading, enlivened by fourteen 
pages of diagrams. To those who find delight in applying algcbra on 
every available opportunity, the clever paper of Mr. Mackie will afford 
much pleasant occupation. It is not, we take it, intended as a guide 
book for masters and mates of merchant ships. If it be, however, it will 
puzzle some of them sorely. It is published by the Committee of Lloyds. 
We have only to state this to ensure a wide circulation. 

The master mariner about to stow a grain cargo will, whether the book 
is intended for him or not, profit by studying it; he will learn that a 
grain cargo is a ‘‘ semi-fluid,”’ and that ‘‘ the resistances which the forces 
of coherence and friction between particles oppose to their motion will 
be measured by the tangent of the angle of repose;” and that “the 
friction of quiescence is greater than the friction of motion ;” and, having 
learnt the above facts, he must still be prepared to learn, after all, that ‘it 
Would be impossible, unless long calculations were made, to say for any 
individual vessel whether she, if loaded with grain, would be utterly 
unseaworthy without shifting boards.” As a really useful piece of 
information to master mariners, and as representing an ingenious problem 
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to while away their leisure, we reproduce the following carefully wrought 
out conclusion :— 


‘If we take the overturning moment of the forces due to the shifting 
of the grain, when a vessel has no shifting boards, as unity, the moments 
of the overturning forces for different numbers of shifting boards will, 
when the surface of the grain shifts through an equal angle, be as given 
in the following table :— 
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‘¢But the preceding only gives the moments of the overturning forces 
due to the surface of the cargo shifiing through equal angles; and it is 
far more important to know what will be the relations of the total moment 
due to a shifting caused by the same initial force, or say, in other words, 
the vessel being heeled over by canvas to the same angle. 


‘To obtain this, let s represent the stability of the vessel, a the angle 
to which the vessel is heeled by the action of the wind on the sails, and 
m, the moment of the overturning force due to the cargo shifting, until, 
when the vessel is upright, its surface makes the same angle a with the 
horizon. 


dupe -rtumning moment m,, generated by the shifting of the cargo, 
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will cause the vessel to heel through a further angle =; and if the 


original heel is taken so small that we can consider the areas of the 
triangles, which are the sactions of the shifted grain, as proportional to 
the angles of hecl, the moment of the overturning force due to the 
increased heel of the vessel and the further shifting of the cargo through 


the angle “! will be 
F 
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This moment would produce a further thifting, and thereby gencrate 


another overturning moment— 
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and this would continue ad infinitum. Hence the sum of all the over- 


turning moments will be 
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‘‘Asaisa purely arbitrary quantity, it cannot be taken as equal to 
unity, when, taking vw, ec s, we have 





arg ey, 
l—c 
From which rclation we sce that when 
c=}1,M=s, 


or the vessel and carzo are wholly destitute of s'ability. 


This is of great importance, as showing the extreme liability of vessels 
without shiftiny boards to capsize, even when possessed of great stability. 
It is hardly probable that any vessel could be found in whith 1m, is not 
greater than 4s; und hence we can at once draw the conclusion that all 
vessels without shifting boards are per se unseawortly. 


* This is only true for small angles of heel, as the stability varies with the 
angle of heel, and the areas of te tiiangics as the tangents of the angle of shift. 
H 2 
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‘¢ By inserting shifting boards in the hold, we decrease the overturning 
moment m;; and if we call the decrease of this moment for various 


numbers of shifting boards > we obtain the formula 


Cc 
8 ® 
p-e 





M = 


Or, substituting for p its previously obtained value, when 2 denotes the 
number of shifting boards, 


y a (z a 1)*, 
c 
clmahie Coon ear 
which, if we take, as appears probably we should, 
m,—=8, orc—1, 
becomes 
M=—* __. 
+ yr 
‘‘From the two suppositions that the overturning moment due to the 
shifting of the grain, which arises from the original heel of the vessel, 
ig respectively equal either to the stability of the vessel or to one-half 
this stability, we obtain the following values for the total overturning 
moments due to the ultimate shifting of the grain :— 


Original and ultimate overturning moments due to the shifting of the 
cargo, in terms of the stability of the vessel, in per cent. 


When the overturning moment When the overturning moment 


No. of symmetri- 
culy placed 
shifting-boards 














due to the original heel of the vessel | due to the original heel of the vessel 
is equal to her stability. is equal to one-half her stability. 
| ng 
Moment of Moment of Moment of Moment of 
original shift ultimate shift. original shift. ultimate shift. 
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‘‘ From the foregoing, we see that the effect of the shifting boards is 
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very great, and that without them no vessel is seaworthy. If we increase 
their number, we rapidly increase the seaworthiness of the vessel; and 
by using several sets, the shifting of the cargo is practically reduced to 
an insignificant quantity.” 

There is another passage that requires notice, namely, ‘‘It is evidert that 
if we could completely fill the hold of the vessel with grain there could 
be no shifting ; but that ts impossible.” If this means that a vessel cannot 
be completely filled to her upper deck it is true, and for many reasons ; 
but if it means that the hold of a vessel cannot be completely filled, and 
kept filled by grain in bulk, when the hold is taken to represent the 
space under, say the second deck, in a spar or a three-decked ship, or 
the lower deck in a two-decked ship, it is incomprehensible; for it ignores 
everything known technically in the grain trade as “‘ feeders.” In fact, 
through the whole of Mr. Mackie’s paper, which teems with erudition, 
*‘feeders’’’ are never once mentioned. Mr. Mackie’s paper, apart from 
its mathematical aspect, is an elaborate and, we think, convincing 
endeavour to prove that existing rules as to shifting boards, and other 
means for providing for the safety of grain cargo, are delusive; ‘so far 
as they relate to shifting boards, they are uttcrly useless.” Mr. Mackie 
ascertained that the work done for providing for the safe carrying of 
grain cargoes in ships is better done now than a year ago, but may still 
be ‘‘ criticised by one expressive, though rather slangy term, ‘scamped.’ ”’ 
Having successfully shown how useless aro rules, and how futile are 
inspections, Mr. Mackie proceeds for twenty-seven pages to give rules 
and suggestions for further and more minute interference and inspection. 

The Committee of Lloyd’s referred Mr. Mackie’s paper to the Com- 
mittee of the Register, and the Committee of the Reyister referred it to 
Mr. Martell and his assistants, who have reported, and they, like sensible 
practical men, sum up, in the last page, the whole as follows :— 

‘** Another plan for securing the same object is to build a strong bulk- 
head around the hatchways, and entirely fill this to the height of the 
upper deck, as a feeder to the cargo in the hold as it becomes settled 
down. 

‘* Bat the most approved plan in spar-decked vessels is to stow all 
the grain they may be able to carry between decks in bags, and to have 
proper shifting boards in the hold. 

‘*Grain cargoes could undoubtedly be carried wholly in bulk with per- 
fect safety, if the stowage and fitting of proper shifting-boards and bulk- 
heads could be depended upon, but failing that, the safest plan appears to 
be to insure a certain portion of the cargo being carried in bags, as is 
now required at some ports. This, it is submited, should be enforced if 
possible, and also the supply should be encouraged of permanent shifting- 
boards 23” or 8” thick, to be carried in the vessels, with provision made 
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by means of loop or goubie stanchions for eflicicntly securing them when 
required. 

‘‘ Tf these precautions are taken, it is thought that many losses from 
grain shifting will be avoided in the future.”’ 

We had been looking for some mention of feeders in this publication, 
and had almost begun to fear that they were lost sight of, when we found 
them referred to in the very last pago of the book. Aficr the ‘* science,”’ 
with which the paper teems, it is well to sum up, with some short 
‘sense ;” and, taking the initiative from Mr. Martell and his staff, we 
will state what appears to us to be a reasonable and safe and inexpensive 
way of stowing a two-decked ship. Many iron ships have the whole length 
of their ’tween decks fitted with hatches, running fureandait. Tere, then, 
is the very beau ideal of a good, safe, grain-carrying ship; for, in sueh 
ships, the hatchways, built up grain-tight and tilled with grain, serve as 
feeders to the whole length of the ship under the deck; and that, which 
Mr. Mackie says, will ‘‘ certainly ” prevent grain in balk from shifting, but 
which, he says, at the same time, is ‘‘ impossible,” becomes one of the most 
easily accomplished of facts. The rolling of the vesscl will tend to assist 
in filling up the hold evenly, instead of causing danger. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the hatches do not extend through the ‘tween decks, the whole 
length of the ship, then an arrangemcnt, nearly as good, can be effected 
by building the hatches proper from the lower to the upper deck. 
Shifting boards must, of course, be provided, extending at least to half 
the depth of the hold, and no grain should be carried between decks, 
unless in bags, stowed ‘‘a burton.’’ It may be asserted that if a grain- 
laden sailing ship continues long on one tack, ‘‘ the feeder ” may not 
equally supply both sides of the ship. If the list is great, this may be 
the case; but every sailor knows the remcdy—viz., to put the ship on the 
other tack, and tho cargo in such a ship will be equalized in a few minutes. 
Tn single-decked ships,a part only of the grain can be carried in bulk with 
absolute safety. Three-fourths may be in bulk, and with planks laid 
carefully on the upper surface, and then on the planks the remainder 
of the required eargo in bags ‘‘a burton,” there will be no danger of 
shifting. Ifthe bags are stowed foro and aft, thcy will not add mate- 
rially to safety, but stowed ‘‘a burton” on the top of a bulk cargo, as 
proposed, they render what 1s otherwise a dangcrous cargo a safe one. 


Is not this a common-sense view of the long and short of the era 
stowage difficulty ? 
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THe examinations of engincers for certificates of competency, under the 
provisions of the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping Acts, &c., Amendment Act, 1862,” 
have been in operation for a period of nearly twelve years. The subject 
of these examinations is the candidate’s proficiency in practical know- 
ledge of the steam-engine and steam-boiler, and his comprehension of the 
principles that explain their operation. With this object in view, the 
examinations are partly viva voce, and partly by examination papers. 
The applicants of both grades are required to write a legible hand, the 
second-class candidates to possess a knowledge of arithmetic as far as 
decimals, first-class candidates to possess a knowledge of arithmetic, 
including the mensuration of superfices and solids, and the extraction of 
the square root. The questions on the examination papers have therefore 
been constructed so as to test at the same time the candidate’s knowledge 
of arithmetic and his knowledge of the steam-cngine. Hitherto, the 
same set of questions has been used with only the figures changed. 
From the 1st February the form of questions will bo altered from time 
to time, or at each examination. It is found that the candidates have, in 
many cases, neglected the general principles of the steam-cngine for tho 
stereotyped questions of the examination papers. When these questions 
are inverted, or modificd in any way, many of the candidates are unable 
to work them. These qucstions are not special problems to be 
worked in the same form day after day as are the problems given in the 
navigation papers; they are test questions for general knowledge. Imme- 
diately that the questions become stereotyped, they cease to be a test for 
anything beyond what they contain. The examiners have had to make 
up for this by a more searching viva voce examination. As these latter 
are not written, there is no record of that, which is the most important 
part of the examination, and there is likely to be a want of equality in 
the examinations at the different ports. It is to rectify this to some 
extent that the alteration in the examination papers is now being made. 
The only safe guide for passing in future examinations will be to be 
thoroughly conversant with the principles of the steam-engine. A can- 
didate for a certificate of competency should give some evidence that he 
has applied his mind to his calling with as much earnestness as is ex- 
pected in the case of an applicant for a medical diploma. The certificate 
he gets does not describe him as a driver only—as a man who can be 
safely trusted to start or stop an engine, or to regulate the feed on a set 
of boilers—his certificate refers to the possession of that degree of engi- 
neering knowledge which alone can justify his holding a certificate as an 
engineer. He ought, therefore, to be able to explain the why and the 
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wherefore of everything about the action of the steam-engine, the for- 
mation of steam, the combustion of fuel, and the strength of the materials 
used in the construction of engines and boilers. The possession of such 
a knowledge will be to the engineer a source both of profit and of plea- 
sure. Every feature of the engine thereby becomes a study to him, and 
every click of its action is an understood word. He has that respect for 
his duties that he delights in attending to his engine as a florist to his 
flowers. He has a confidence and pride in himself that what any man 
can do with the machinery entrusted to him he ought to be able to do. 
His care and watchfulness will be exerted to discover the first sign of any 
defect, and he will be able te take the best means to guard against an 
accident or to repair it should one take place. 

The examination questions are designed to test the degree of know- 
ledge of this kind possessed by the candidate, and thereby to ascertain 
how much his heart has been given to his work. 

The examination papers for a second-class certificate will consist of 
questions relating to the candidate’s experience in the construction and 
management of engines, of questions in elementary knowledge, and of a 
set of engineering arithmetical questions. 

In addition to these examination papers a candidate for a first-class 
certificate will have also another set of arithmetical questions, and an 
examination paper on indicator diagrams and working drawings. 

The first set of new questions for first-class require a knowledge of 
the strength of a shaft against twisting and against transverse breaking, 
the strength of an iron lever, the loss by friction, and the cut off by a 
given amount of lap. 

The new questions for second-class candidates contain nothing beyond 
what is contained in the old set of questions, except that one of the 
questions requires a knowledge of the weight of wrought iron. 

In addition to these examination papers, the viva voce examinations 
will be contined as heretofore. These alterations are not intended in 
any way to remove from the individual examiner the entire responsibility 
of passing or of failing any candidate. The examination papers are 
planned to assist the examiner, and to afford a written evidence, to some 
extent, of the thoroughness of the examination, and to promote unifor- 
mity at the various examining ports. The questions are not published ; 
the following notes are given to each candidate along with the papers to 


be worked out :— 


Hints to ENGINEER CANDIDATES. 
Examination 10 a. 


1. Divide the whole number into half periods of three figures each, by 
commas written on the line, beginning at the decimal point. 
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A decimal point is a dot placed at the middle of the height of the 
figures. 

3. The number of circular seams will be one more than the number of 
courses. In finding the number of rivets in each circular seam, remember 
that the plates overlap each other one hole at each seam. In calculating 
the number of rivets in the longitudinal seam, bear in mind that all the 
corner holes have already been taken into account in the circular seams. 

5. Throughout these examination papers the following figures should 
be used :— 

One gallon=°16 of a cubic foot, or 63 gallons=1 cubie foot. 

One gallon of fresh water weighs 10 lbs. 

One cubic foot of fresh water weighs 623 lbs. =1,000 ounces 

One cubic foot of sea water weighs 64 lbs. 

Thirty-five cubic feet of sea water weighs 1 ton. 

The above are sufficiently correct for all practical purposes; but they 
are not scientifically accurate. 

7. There isa useful contraction for this calculation ; the candidate 
réay use it if he knows it. As the contraction is strictly correct, the 
answer will be the same whichever method be adopted. 

11. In strictness, the sectional area of the stay itself should be deducted 
from the rectangle of surface supported, but the candidate will neglect 
this refinement. 

14. The weight of wrought-iron is 480 lbs. per cubic foot, or 8°6 cubic 
inches equal 1 lb. 


Examination 11 a, 


1. The sectional area of the piston rod is neglected. 

2. The foot pounds of work done in overcoming friction is equal to 
the pressure multiplied by the co-efficient of friction multiplied by the 
distance in feet rubbed over in the given time. One of the numbers 
given in the question is not required in the calculation. 

8. The question supposes the obliquity of the connecting rod to be 
neglected, otherwise the pressure of the piston would be always less 
than the pressure on the connecting rod. 

Consider the question as relating to an oscillating engine with the 

pressure on the piston uniform throughout the stroke. The work ex- 
pended on friction is in this case a resistance moving once round the 
crank pin while the piston travels twice the stroke. 
' 4, The strength of a rectangular bar, or its moment of resistance to 
transverse breaking is equal to the breadth multiplied by the square of 
the depth multiplied by the maximum strain per square inch divided 
by 6. The moment of load is the weight multiplied by the leverage 
with which it acts. Take all dimensions in inches. 
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5. The strength of a cylindrical bar to resist torsion, or its moment 
of resistance to torsion, is equal to the cube of its diameter multiplied 
by the maximum strain per square inch divided by 5:1. 

6. The strength of a cylindrical bar against bending is one-half of its 
strength against torsion, therefore substitute 10°2 for 5-1 in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

9. Find the mean pressure and the ‘disabled horse-power. " Divide 
the effuctive area of the gard by the area due to the steam used without 
expansion and without back pressure, the quotient is the stcam co- 
efficicut representing the economy. 

In discriminating between an error due to the slide valve and one 
due to the eccentric, remember that the cffect of shifting the eccentric 
is to move all the poixts of opening, or of closing the ports round the 
diagram in the direction opposite to that in which the eccentric has 
been shifted. The cifect of an altcration in the position of the slide- 
valve, or of any of the edges of the slide-valve, is, as a rule, to move 
the potnts affected by the alteration along tho diagram in the same 
direction in which the valve or valve edge has been altered. When the 
valve does not open to admit steam until the crank has passed the 
centre, the point of admission is an exception to this rule. The points 
are all in pairs, each point of opening has a eorresponding point of 
shutting. If one point is wrong, find whether the corresponding point 
on the other side of the diagram is also wrong, and whether the two 
points require to be shifted round upon the diagram, or whether they 
require to be mcved alony the diagram in the same direction, and state 
the alteration required. 

8. The candidate may work this question either geometrically or arith- 
mctically, but the answer must bo given in inches. Adding twice the 
cover to the lead, and dividing by the travel of the slide-valve, and 
squaring the quotient, gives the portion of the stroke to be performed 
after steam is cut off. | 


Mr. Gray informs us that, in looking over his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, he sees two small errors. In: 
reading the evidenco it will be well to correct them. ‘They are very 
small errors, but are of importance. 1. The answer to Question 10,220 
states that officers who record the draught of water of ships get £700 
a-year from the Board of Tee: This is a typographical error, and 
should be ‘‘from £70 a-year.” The other is in answer to Question 
11,454. The alteration in the compass there referred to should be 10 
degrees, not 10 points; and the case was not in ‘‘the middle of the” 
Atlantic. The words, in * the middle of the ” are inserted in error. 
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Sm,—I have been representing you in visits to our Training and 
Reformatory School Ships, Greenwich Royal Naval School, Drill Ships 
and Batterics of the Royal Naval Reserve, and the Ship in the Thames 
on which Admiral Brassey’s Corps of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
have drilled. I propose on an early opportwiity, with your permission, 
to address you on the subject of Schools and School Ships for boys. At 
the present moment I am about to say a few words on the subject of the 
** Naval Reserve’? and the “ Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers.” In 
your number for March, 1871, in an article on the subject of ‘‘ British 
Ships and British Seamen,” you pointedly and forcibly stated, ‘* we havo 
seen what the Germans have done in defence of their great and worthy 
Empire by Reserves properly trained, and can do even more with our 
Naval Reserves. All we want is to bring into play common-sense, con- 
sistency, and completeness. Everything we do must be done not with 
eonsideration for the Royal Navy alone, nor out of consideration for 
expediency and temporary necessity, but with a due sense of the improve- 
ment and requirements of the Mercantile Marine and with ultimate views 
to completeness.” 

“The Manning Commirsion looked upon the Reserve as a means of 
driling the élite of the Merchant Navy to guns ; of introducing them to 
naval discipline; of breaking down the barricr between the merchant 
sailor and the Royal Navy ; and of converting a large proportion of the 
Merchant Navy into a sort of militia capable of defending themselves or 
of serving the country if an emergency should arise. The direct and 
most obvious object of the Commission was, no doubt, to have an actual 
cnrolled force which could at any time be called out. But the less 
direct objects, above referred to, were objects they had equally at 
heart.” 

The Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers are 
steps in the direction that lead to a reduction in standing armies, and an 
increase in the citizen forces, and are therefore wise. 

The ‘‘ Royal Naval Reservo”’ was, as you are aware, Sir, established in 
consequence of the Report of the Royal Commission. It consists of tho 
flower of the British Mercantile Marine, and is in reality what it pur- 
ports to be, a Royal Naval Reserve. The members of the first class 
number 11,416, and are all A. B.’s, and the members of the second class 
number 1,308, and are all O. 8., or approntices. Thus tho country 
has a ‘‘trained’’ Reserve of 12,724 British Merchant seamen, not lands- 
men, mark you, Sir, but accomplished and examined and certified sea- 
men, ready to defend our shores in case of need. It is not meet that I 
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should now advert to the coldness with which this Reserve was originally 
received by naval officers generally, nor of the slurs thrown at it in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere, for thanks to the steady support it 
received from a few naval officers, the determination of those official gen- 
tlemen connected with its management, and, above all, thanks to the 
members of the Reserve themselves, the Royal Naval Reserve is an 
accomplished fact that speaks and commands respect. 

When I recollect the uphill work, and the difficulties that attended the first 
few years of the Royal Naval Reserve, I am gratefully and forcibly struck 
with the warm patronage and eager advocacy now lavished on the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, for it shows that the citizen-soldier element 
is gradually and steadily obtaining consideration and patronage. The two 
bodies of Naval Reserves are enrolled for different purposes. The Royal 
Naval Reserve men are those rough, hard-working, weather-beaten mer- 
cantile Jack-tars, to whom hard work is nothing, and whose familiarity 
with the dangers of the deep has thrown those dangers into contempt. 
They take a month’s drill a year (and they do take it, Sir, and no mis- 
take), they are paid drill money, and retainers in the first class amount- 
ing to £10 4s. a year, with a prospect of a pension; and in the second 
class to £6 7s. a year, and a suit of uniform. When wanted they are 
to be sent to sea in ships of war as seamen of the fleet. 

The Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, on the other hand, are to have 
two drills a month, until they are efficient ; and are enrolled for harbour 
defence only. Mr. Brassey, who is the mouthpiece of the Government 
in this matter, explains in a very able address that, ‘‘ it has been already 
stated that coast defence, and not service at sea, constitutes the especial 
sphere proposed for the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. The term 
coast defence is perhaps, in a certain sense, a misnomer. The defence 
of the most important of our commercial harbours against an attack from 
the sea could not be effectually conducted by a force composed exclu- 
sively of men trained for tho land service alone. The approach to all the 
great ports of the United Kingdom from the sea involves the navigation 
of extensive estuaries, where floating batteries, and armed rafts, and the 
use of torpedoes, are essential to a complete defence, and would in point 
of fact effectually prevent the nearer approach of a hostile fleet. In the 
laying out of torpedoes on an extensive scale, a flotilla of boats would be 
required ; and in furnishing crews for such boats, the well-trained oars- 
men, who, it is hoped, will be found willing to enrol themselves in the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, would be enabled to render valuable service.” 
In the enrolment of members, sea service is not, as you will see, Sir, at 
all compulsory, though yachtsmen are specially eligible. The main body 
of the force is, however, to consist of amateur oarsmen, some of them, as 
I understand, in inland places. Mr. Brassey explains, on this head, 
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that ‘the Corinthian yacht clubs on the Thames are equally able to ren- 
der assistance, and are, indeed, capable of raising, if they think fit, an 
entire brigade for the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer Corps ;”’ and that, 
“* for those clubs which are established still higher up the river, where 
there is not sufficient water to float the Rainbow (which I may state for 
your information, Sir, is to be moored off Somerset House), facilities for 
instruction may be provided by mounting a 64-pounder gun on a raft, 
which could be towed from place to place, and moored near the bank of 
the river adjacent to the boat-houses belonging to the clubs. An in- 
structor would accompany the raft; and during the winter months 
arrangements might be made for giving to volunteers an opportunity of 
going through their small-arm drills in a drill-shed, or other convenient 
place, available for the purpose. ‘‘ Thus it may be found possible to ex- 
tend the system of instruction, by effectual yet inexpensive means, far 
up the Thames, and so to embrace towns such as Reading, Maidenhead, 
Henley, Windsor, and even the head-quarters of rowing, the University 
. of Oxford.”” The regulations drawn up by the Admiralty are well drawn 
and complete. There are one or two small defects in the edition sent to 
me by Mr. Brassey, that strike me as curious. They will, I have no 
doubt, be amended in a new edition. They are really of no serious 
moment. 

For instance, Rule 20 is somewhat puzzling. It is as follows :— 
“‘ The officers and petty officers of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
shall command each other, and the gunners and buglers of the force, . 
agrecably to their respective ranks, in all matters relating to their duties.” 
And again, Rule 36 says, ‘‘ Persons dismissed from any other service or 
corps for misconduct are not to be enrolled without the special sanction 
of the Admiralty.’’ I have not yet been able to ascertain why persons, 
‘* dismissed from other corps for misconduct,” should be eligible at all 
for the “ Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers,’ even with the consent of the 
Admiralty. 

The Royal Naval Artillery Voluntecrs are, I find, divided into two 
classes of members; one class is called ‘‘ enrolled,” and the other 
‘* honorary ;”’ and both alike are to wear uniform; the ‘‘ enrolled’ mem- 
bers are to undergo two drills a month, as I understand it, and the 
honorary members are to be used to exhibit the uniform of the corps. As 
regards the regulations issued by the Admiralty, on the subject of hono- 
rary members, [ find that (Rule 8) ‘‘ Honorary members are persons 
who contribute to the funds of a corps, but are not enrolled for service ;” 
and I find further, from Rule 42, that honorary members ‘‘ are not sub- 
ject to discipline nor allowed to interfere with the duties of the corps; 
but they are permitted to wear its uniform, unless a special provision to 
the contrary is contained in the authorised rules of the corps.” Let me 
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also note in passing that the phrase, ‘a young person,” generally means, 
as used in conversation, a young woman. 

Now, Sir, a member of a corps of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, 
whose only functions are to pay subscriptions and exhibit the uniform of 
the corps, is a novelty. A man or a woman who has never seen the sea, 
or who has never seen a ship or a boat, but who pays 5s. to the funds of 
the corps, is, under the rules, a ‘‘ person who contributes to the funds 
of acorps,” and is, therefore, entitled to rig up as a seaman of Her 
Majesty’s fleet. An honorary member ought to have loose legs and 
a natural aptitude for ‘‘hitching” the waist, and throwing out one 
leg behind. The object of enrolling honorary members, no doubt, 
is to raise the wind for the corps ; and, I would ask, who have a better 
right to pay to so really a valuable service as those silly people who, 
being absolutely ignorant of anything appertaining to ships and shipping, 
wish to don the garb of a British tar. It will probably be evidence of 
the one useful act of their lives. ‘Let them be encouraged in this by all 
means; they will contribute funds to a good cause, and will serve the 
elegant and useful purpose of exhibiting costumes gratis; a service for 
which Messrs. Swan.and Edgar, Messrs. Shoolbred, and Mr. Tarn, have 
to retain a bevy of beautiful damsels of the middle class. Honorary 
members of this corps, who, under the rules, ‘‘are not subject to discip- 
line,”’ are obviously not subject to any penalties for breach of discipline 
against Rule 22, which provides that ‘‘the only decorations that may 
be worn on the left breast are those given by the Queen or by a foreign 
sovereign. In the last case mentioned, Her Majesty’s permission to 
accept and wear the decoration must have been granted. The medal of 
the Royal Humane Society may be worn.’’ The honorary members, 
therefore, may enhance their attractions by wearing on their left breasts 
medals and decorations awarded by Teetotallers, Good Templars, Odd 
Fellows, Cattle Shows, Rowing Matches, Shooting Matches, Dorcas 
Mectings, Baby Shows, &c., &c. I wish it to be understood, Sir, 
that these remarks apply to honorary members only, and not to the 
true and useful active list of enrolled members, who will, I am sure, 
-always command your able pen and your services in their cause, and 
with whom I go heartily. It is because I regard the millinery ap- 
pendage of ‘‘ persons,’ merely dressed lay figures, as a serious 
stumbling-block to the good and earnest men who may wish for real 
work, that I have been unsparing in my remarks. I wish to help 
Mr. Brassey. On the subject of officers’ ‘‘ dress uniform,” I find the re- 
gulations specially say that, ‘‘Coat the same as undress. Trowsers : 
the lace on the scam to be silver. Sword-belt : the embroidered lincs to be 
silver. The dress-trowsers and sword-belt to be worn only on such occa- 
sions as are customary in the Royal Navy.” But, as in the 
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“‘undress’”’ uniform, I find that no coat is mentioned at all, the 
full dress by the regulations must be trowsers and sword-belt, beau- 
tifully embroidered with silver. In fact, Sir, as I licard a brother of the 
quill remark, ‘‘a decorated version of the costume of Adam and Eve, 
immediately subsequently to the fall.”” On this subject of dress, the Droad 
Arrow, I find, points out, that as these voluntecrs are really auxiharies to 
the Royal Marines (which is, I think, true) rather than to the Royal 
Navy, the costume of at least the greater numbcr (those who have not 
sea experience) should be that of the Royal Marino Artillery. The 
Broad Arrow remarks thereupon that, ‘‘ Accordingly our Jack-tars will 
have far more reason to laugh at the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers if 
they adopt the dress of able seamen when they ‘ cannot tcll a rope’s end 
from a marling-spike,’ and bargain that they are not even to go into 
the offing in a gunboat unless in calm weather. It will be simply ridi- 
culous to have a lot of landsmen going about our seaport towns dressed 
like seamen—probably something in the T. P. Cooke style—men who 
would perhaps scarcely even pass muster on the stage of the Portsmouth 
Theatre in a nautical drama—for your stage sailor can at least dance a 
hornpipe. And this consideration will doubtless debar many sensiblo 
fellows from joining the corps who might nevertheless make first-rate 
naval gunners. Such men will naturally shrink from ‘making fools of 
themselves '—as they will term it—in a costume which has been univer- 
sally recognised for generations as the garb of a British man-of-war’s-man, 
and which indicates the possession by the wearer of a large amount of 
sea-lore and experience which is only to be acquired by long service 
afloat.’? The dress I look on as of no moment. What the country wants 
is men of the right sort, and I, as your representative, can only say that 
when I saw the members of Mr. Brassey’s corps drilling on board the 
President, they looked really like the right stuff, and their very great 
intelligence appeared to me, Sir, always speaking as your representative, 
more than to make up for any want of sea legs. On this point Mr. 
Brassey’s statement is, ‘‘ It should, however, be observed that, when 
called out for actual service, the volunteers will not be hable to embark 
in sea-going vessels. Whenever so assembled, they will serve on board 
any of H.M. ships employed in the defence of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom ; unless, indeed, they volunteer for, and are found capable of 
doing duty in, sea-going cruisers. They will not be required to go aloft, 
or to attend to the fires in the stoke-hole. They will, however, have to 
accommodate themselves to the berthing and messing arrangements usual 
for the seamen of the Royal Navy.” 

All honour to them say I, Sir, as I take off my hat, wishing them and 
their plucky “‘ John Bull” advocate, Admiral Brasscy, determination to 
go on, and every success. Let them not mind fun, but stick to their 
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work, and with a will, like true men as they are, and the laughers 
and scoffers will, in a short time, be where the detractors of the ‘‘ Royal 
Naval Reserve’’ now are, at Coventry. 

To prevent these Brigades from becoming *‘ mutual admiration socie- 
ties,” Rule 52 provides that ‘‘membere of the Permanent Staff will 
be held responsible that they do not allow themselves to be compli- 
_ mented, either directly or indirectly, by presents or collective expressions 
of opinion from persons who are serving or who have served in the Brigade 
to which they are attached.’ But this does not apply to honorary 
members. They do not ‘‘servo,” they merely pay and dress; and 
they are by express order of their lordships (Rule 42) ‘‘not subject to 
discipline.” Whilst an enrolled member has the privilege of making a 
present or paying a compliment to the permanent official so long as he 
does it by himself, solus; ‘‘ persons’? who are honorary members may 
collect in groups during drill, and serve the useful purpose of criticising 
the mancuvres and other performances of the enrolled members, and 
when drill is over they can, in a body, present ‘‘ baccy’”’ to a member 
of the Permanent Staff, who has put the men through their drills well. 

Deeply pondering over the regulations of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers, and over the lucid statement thereanent of Mr. Brassey, the 
‘¢O’Smith ” voice, and melodramatic figure of their bo’sn (Mr. Boome, 
I think) pleasingly haunting me, there ran through my head many odd 
fancies as I walked homewards. The President, not the Right Honourable 
of the Board of Trade: but she of our defenders’ drill, is moored securely 
in the tranquil water of the West India Dock. I had there just seen our 
defenders afloat, going through cutlass, rifle, and big-gun drill, the rifle 
and big-gun drill being effected without the expenditure of a grain of 
powder. I had not noticed any familiarity with ‘‘ quid,” but ‘it might 
have been a fancy, or it might have been a dream,” that I had noticed a 
nautical or rather a transpontine hitch of waist belts as frequent as it was 
effective, and that I had speculated whether our defenders, having for a 
time left off braces, were nervous lest the waist belt of their trowsers 
might give out, and so bring shame and confusion. Be this as it may, I 
certainly did notice that even in the placid water of the West India Dock 
our defenders aboard stood in attitudes ever prepared for a sudden lurch. 
I had noted to mysclf that if, in smooth water, their readiness to acco- 
modate themselves to the pitching and rolling of the ship had been so 
perfectly attained, how ready would they be to accomodate themselves to 
it at sea. Musing, pondering, wondering what all this anxiety to promote 
the comfort and study the convenience of Mr. Brassey’s corps is to lead 
to, and what it all means, I hit upon the only solution I could find ; that 
the institution of these Royal Naval Volunteer Artillery Corps is intended 
by Her Majesty’s Government, as a real, substantial, and at the same 
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time graceful recognition of the Naval Volunteer movement. In the end 
a thought struck me, and as it struck me forcibly, I will, with 
your permission, pass it on. It was this. Seeing that the Govern- 
ment sre very much in earnest about the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teer movement, and will go so far (I speak now on the authority of Mr. 
Brassey’s address) as to accommodate the aquatic spirits of the 
Thames, by mooring a special ship, the Rainbow, off Somerset House, 
wholly for the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers (there being at 
the present time a drill ship they can use in the docks, and seeing 
also that the authorities will rig up ‘‘a 64-pounder gun on a raft 
which could”’ (in Mr. Brassey’s words) ‘‘ be towed from place to place” 
in the river, and that ‘‘an instructor would accompany the raft;” and, 
moreover, that (again using Mr. Brassey’s words) ‘‘ it may thus be found 
possible to extend the system of instruction by effectual, yet inexpen- 
sive, means, far up the Thames, so as to embrace towns such as Reading, 
Maidenhead, Henley, Windsor, or even the head-quarters of rowing, the 
University of Oxford ;’’ I say, Sir, it struck me, seeing that all these faci- 
lities are to be afforded, and very properly afforded, for the landsmen of 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, to save the members a journcy to 
the London Docks, which they can all make by rail, is it not a fore- 
shadowing of the fact that the real sailors, those of the ‘‘ Royal Naval 
Reserve,’ will soon also be provided with means for drilling nearer to 
their humble homes than at present. There are in the Hebrides, I may 
inform you, Sir, at the present moment, 800 to 400 of our hardiest sea-. 
men—lI refer to our deep sca fishermen—waiting to be enrolled in the 
second class of the Royal Navel Reserve, until such time as a drill-shed, 
or station, or ship can be provided for them.’ They would now not 
merely have to travel such easy stages as from ‘‘ Henley-on-Thames,” 
or Twickenham, or Putney, to ‘‘ Somerset House,” by first-class rail, 
but they would have to travel 200 miles by sea, and, here is the 
serious part to these men, leave their homes and struggling families 
for a long period—a month together—to take their drill; and, although 
willing to enrol, they, thercfore, cannot afford it. There are many cases 
similar in character to the case of the Hebrides. Having pointed out to 
you, Sir, how grcat a boon is conferred on the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers in the matter of affording them facilitics for taking drill; and 
trusting that you will, as I have done, infer therefrom that facilitics of @ 
similar character will be extended to the poorer, and at Icast equally 
valuable service—I mean the Royal Naval Rescrve—I think the public 
have every cause to be satisfied. 

In the matter of facilities for drilling the members of the Royal Naval 
Reserve near home, it is a remarkablo fact that no member of Parliament 
has ever yet interested or busied himsclf. This is probably to be ac- 
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counted for by the other fact that seamen have no votes, and therefore 
have no claims on members of Parliament. The only instance in which 
a member of Parliament outside the Government really did anything for 
the Royal Naval Reserve, or ever advocated their cause, was an effort 
made by the amiable, wise, and large-hearted man, one of your sup- 
porters, who is no longer with us: I refer to the late Mr. Graves, M.P. 
for Liverpool. The volunteers ashore have an advocate in Lord Elcho, 
and their case is always put intelligently by his lordship when he has 
anything to say. The Royal Naval Reserve has had no free lance to 
fight for them in Parliament; but in future we hope to see Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., taking up theircause. He is a man who takes a wise and 
wide grasp of a subject, and is eminently fitted to be their champion. 
This being so, his attention will be given, let us hope, not to that smalk 
branch of our Reserves with which his name is at present associated, but 
to the larger and really national part, our Naval Reserves. The Royal 
Naval Reserve has, as we have said, suffered much because of the 
absence of any one in Parliament capable of discussing its wants from an 
independent and outside point of view. That the advocacy of Mr. Brassey 
may now effect for the Royal Naval Reserves what Lord Elcho’s advocacy 
has effected for ‘* The Rifle Volunteers,” and that Mr. Brassey may look upon 
the cause as specially his own, and may have life and health to endure 
for long, is the earnest hope of men in the Mercantile Marine generally, 
but specially of = 
| YOUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


New Docks at Lerra.—The Committee of the Edinburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, appointed to consider the various schemes for dock exten- 
sion at Leith, has reported in favour of the proposal of the Dock Com- 
missioners for an extension to the east of the Albert Dock; but the 
committee thinks that this scheme alone is insufficient to meet the 
growing requirements of the port. For although the new dock will be 
suitable for the shipping and traffic entering from the south and east, it 
will not be convenient for steamers requiring to clear promptly, nor for 
the mineral traffic arriving from the westward. A deep tidal harbour 
on the west side of the Victoria Dock, as indicated in Mr. Meik’s plans, 
is accordingly recommended. These plans propose accommodation for 
large steamers to enter and clear at all states of the tide, and for the 
cheap and expeditious shipment of minerals from a high level by means 
of staiths. The above report has been adopted by the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, as was also another in favour of the Ramisserani 
Canal, for the improvement of the Paumben Channel. 
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BrRIstou. 


One of the most ancient of our great ports is Bristol. The name has 
been variously accounted for. The most probable is that derived from 
the old British name of Caer Odor—the city of the gap or chasm—in 
allusion, doubtless, to the valley through which the river Avon flows. 
By the Saxons it was called Bricstow, which appears to have been 
simply a rendering of the ancient British name. Bric means a gap or 
breach in the Saxon; and stow means city or camp. A local descriptive 
title was also given—namely, that of Nant Baddon, or the Valley of 
Baths. No less than forty-seven variations of the mode in which the 
name has been spelt have been recorded. One authority has also set it 
down as being derived from the Celtic braos, a gap; and tuzle, a stream. 
Its famous, but hapless poet, Chatterton, derives it from Brictric, the 
name of the last King of Wessex. But the first derivation, given above, 
is the most probable. 

The general history of Bristol has many points of intimate relation 
with that of the nation. Tradition affirms that it dates from a period 
400 years antecedent to the Christian era; or, more strictly, that it was 
founded in 880 3.c. by Brennus, a prince of the ancient Britons, and 
formerly leader of the Gauls, with his brother Belinus. Be this as it 
may, it seems clear that the Romans knew of its existence, and captured 
it a.D. 50. It was walled in and fortified by them in the time of Con- 
stantine, who flourished in the fourth century. It is mentioned by 
Gildas as being a fortified city a.p. 430. At the Saxon invasion, under 
Cerdic, it was in possession of the Cornish princes. This was in anno 
495. It was taken by Crida in 584, and its independence overturned. 
In 596 Jordan, the companion of St. Augustine, preached Christianity on 
the present site of the College Green. In Ellis’s specimens of Early 
English Romances, it is said that 80,000 Danes attacked the place, and 
not five of them escaped alive. This is probably a poetic account of the 
defeat they sustained there by King Alfred in 876. It was his son, 
Edward the Elder, who built a castle there in 915. It was his son, 
Athelstan, who, in 928, first enacted regulations for the government of 
the Mint. There were several provincial Mints under the control 
of that of London ; and it is probable that Bristol had one of them, for, 
in 1017, a coin of Canute bears the name of ‘‘ Bricstow.”’ This shows it 
must, at that early period, have been esteemed a place of importance in 
the kingdom. From that time it seems to have risen as a seaport. In 
1051, Earl Godwin’s two sons escaped in a yessel from thence to Ireland ; 
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and, a few years afterwards, Harold embarked his forces there to invade 
the opposite land of the Cymri. 

In the memoir of the life of Wolstan, Bishop of Worcester, the town 
of ‘‘ Brichtou’ is mentioned as being a convenient port for shipping 
slaves to Ireland. This abominable traffic was denounced by the good 
bishop in unmeasured terms ; and he it was who induced the Conqueror 
to issue his edict against it, but with little effect, as the principal men 
of the place appear to have been engaged in the business. The castle 
does not appear to be recorded in ‘‘ Domesday.” The Burgesses are, 
however, mentioned as being rated for dues to the King, in the sum of 
£57 Gs. 8d. It was then a royal burgh, or walled town, paying dues 
direct to the King. The local government was presided over by a 
‘¢Prepositor,” or chief magistrate, who acted under the ‘‘ Custos” of 
the Castle. In the reign of William the Conqueror, the Prepositor was 
Hardyng—a wealthy merchant, and founder of the Berkeley family. He 
was succeeded by Fitzharding, the first Lord Berkeley. His jurisdiction 
only extended within the town on the Gloucester side of the river. The 
opposite side had a Prepositor of its own. It was called the ‘ Vil de 
Radcleeve,” and was a rival to Bristol until incorporated with it. When 
Robert, the natural son of Henry I., married the daughter of Fitz- 
hamon, Lord of Cardiff, the King created him Earl of Gloucester, and 
conferred on him the ‘‘ Honor’’ of Bristol. He it was who rebuilt the 
Castle, and when King Stephen was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Lincoln, a.p. 1140, he was brought to Bristol Castle, and confined tul, 
in the next year, he was exchanged for the Earl, who had been taken by 
the other side. The Castle was made a very strong place, that is, for the 
times. Thewalls are said to have been 25 ft. thick at the base, and 94 ft. 
thick at the top. It was taken possession of by Henry II., in 1175, on 
his son John being married to Earl Robert’s daughter. In 1215 the 
Pope’s Legate held a council there. In the next year, Henry III. was 
crowned at Gloucester, and, for greater security from the rebellious 
barons, came to Bristol, where a reconciliation was effected. In 1268, 
Prince Edward was confined in the Castle, and, {twenty years afterwards 
when he had become King, he held a council there. In the troublous 
times of the sccond Edward, the place revolted, owing to the imposition 
of a customs’ tax, called ‘‘ cockett.” * This took place in 1811. It 
was besicged by 80,000 men, but, under the direction of John de 
Taverner, the mayor, the citizens stoutly resisted, and the siege was 
raised, principally owing to the recall of the troops to invade Scotland. 
However, in 1316, it was again invested and reduced. In the war with 


* To this day, the Customs’ revenue officers use a document, called a“ cocket 
card.” 
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France, Bristol contributed her quota of men and material to the assist- 
ance of Edward III. She sent as many ships as London to the siege of 
Calais—namely, 22 ships, with 608 men. In reward for this devotion, 
Edward created the place a county of itself, having the right to an 
assize of its own. It was taken by Henry IV., when the fatal ‘ Wars 
of the Roses ” were devastating the land. In 1422, a Mint was estab- 
lished there; but it has been stated that, for centuries antecedent to 
this date, coinage had been carried on extensively. In 1541, 
Henry VIII. made it a See, and, in 1573, the ‘‘ good Queen Bess ”’ 
favoured it with her presence. In the Civil War the place was taken by 
Prince Rupert, and retaken by General Fairfax, on behalf of the Parlia- 
ment. In 1675 another Mint was established. It has been the sad scene 
of many fatal riots on the part of the populace. In 1749, 1752, 1792, 
and 1831, these public ebullitions of fury took place. The latter was 
on account of the Reform agitation, and especially superinduced by the 
presence of the Recorder, Sir Charles Wetherall, who had made himself 
obnoxious on account of certain speeches of his in the House of Com- 
mons. The loss of life and property was very great. The rioters were 
tried on the 2nd January, 1832. Four were executed, and twenty-two 
transported. 

It is, however, with the commercial annals and resources of the port 
that this article has mainly to do. It does not appear to have had 
any trading importance previous to the Conquest. One writcr observes 
that it was fortified in the fifth century, but not, otherwise, of conse- 
quence. A change, however, must have ‘‘come over the spirit of its 
dream ’’ sometime, for, according to Macaulay, it was, in the time of 
Charles II., the first seaport of the kingdom. Whether this designation 
was correct, in reference to London, it is rather bold to say, but, certain 
it is, that the second place, in point of rank, must be accorded to it for 
many centuries. In the eleventh century a disgraceful trade existed in 
England of exporting the younger branches of families to Ireland as 
slaves. Bristol was specially used asthe port for the purpose, and, as 
has been already stated, William I. attempted to suppress the abominable 
traffic. It appears to have revived again, for it is mentioned by Giraldus 
Cambrensis as existing in the time of Henry II. This despicable 
traffic is said to have been the beginning of her prosperity. William of 
Malmesbury says, “‘ Bristol became the great scene of this national crime, 
because the direct course to Ireland was from thence.”’ It is strange that 
the same commercial proclivities should break out again long cen- 
turies afterwards. In the struggle which took place in 1796, for the 
abolition of slavery in our Colonies, it was one of the arguments urged 
against Wilberforce and his disciples, that Bristol would be ruined in the 
event of emancipation taking place. The result has been pleasing and 
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beneficial to both sides. The same old writer, above quoted, says, 
that it ‘‘ was the resort of ships coming from Ireland, Norway, and 
other countries beyond sea, lest a region so fortunate in native riches 
should be destitute of foreign riches.’’ A century or two later another 
historian states that, ‘‘ Bristol was almost the evilest city of the land, 
and received by sailing vessels the riches of neighbouring and far-off 
countries.” What is meant by the term ‘“evilist’’ docs not clearly 
appear. Probably the logic of our historian was derived from his know- 
ledge that ‘‘ money is the root of all evil,”’ and that the ancient city had 
considerable share of that evil commodity. The reign of Henry II. 
appears to have been a benign one to her. The burgesses had rendered 
great services to his royal mother against Stephen, and had a right to a 
fair share of royal favour, which had, at that time, a more extensive 
influence in trading relations than at the present day. Under him the 
town fairly commenced to rise as a municipality. In 1164 he granted a 
charter, by which the burgesses were exempted from all tolls and customs 
throughout all the King’s lands. King John also granted a charter, which 
detailed all existing privileges; and his son, Henry III., granted the 
burgesses the privilege of having a mayor and two ‘ Prepositors,” to be 
elected by themselves. In the year 1225 the ‘‘farm” of the town was 
let to the burgesses instead of to individuals. This was a concession for 
eight years. It was rencwed, in 1243, for twenty years, and, in 1253, 
for sixty years, at the yearly rental of £266 18s. 4d. At about this 
period the business of the port had outgrown its facilities. It was there- 
fore necessary to construct more quay accommodation. Accordingly, a 
new piece, 2,400 feet in length, was commenced in 1289, and finished in 
1247, at a cost of £5,000. This was a great undertaking in those days, 
and, to help to complete it, a mandamus was issued, from the King to the 
burgesses of Radcleeve, to assist. On the completion of the work, the 
two towns were incorporated as one. A stone bridge was thrown over to 
connect the places, and give better access. From that period the Redcliff 
side became the seat of those manufactures which, from the 18th to the 
16th centuries, almost supplied England with cluth, glass, and soap. In 
the year 1243 soap from Bristol was first sold in London. Edwards I., 
II., and III. granted charters confirmatory of previously existing rights. 
In 1380 the town dues were farmed for £240. This was less than the 
amount nearly a century before; and is probably owing to concessions 
rather than diminution of trade; for, itis found, two years after that, 
customs were granted to repair the walls, and a list of the goods taxed 
will give an idea of the variety of the commerce then existing. They 
are:—live stock, agricultural produce, fish, wines, wools, skins, linen 
cloth, cloth of silk, ‘‘ Irish Galway cloths,”’ salt, ashes, honey, iron, lead, 
alum, brass, tallow, millstones, copper, leather, oil, and wood. In 1387, 
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for the better encouragement of home-made cloth, the foreign article was 
prohibited from being imported. At that time several of the towns- 
men erected looms in their dwelling-houses. 

Taking wool as the standard of value of the period, the relative rating 
proportion of Bristol to London would then be as one to eight. By the 
13th Edward III., a subsidy was voted to him by the Parliament, 
amounting to 30,000 sacks of wool. The number to be contributed by 
the metropolis was 508, and that from the city, on the banks of the 
Avon, was sixty-three. <A ‘‘ wool staple” was fixed there, by tho 27th 
Edward III., and the trade was much increased thereby. The suburbs 
became peopled with the makers of cloths. Wool was also exported to 
Genoa and Madrid. Cloth, tin, lead, and metals were largely exported. 
The latter was mostly sent to Ghent and Bruges. By the 47th Ed- 
ward II., a charter was granted, erecting it into a county of itself, and 
giving other concessions. Three charters were also granted by Richard II. 
The first two were merely confirmatory. The articles of import men- 
tioned therein are:—timber, coal, bark, flax, hemp, pitch, tar, wax, 
pepper, fruit, almonds, and chalk. The third charter concedes that tho 
King's Steward and Marshal shall not exercise their oflices there. 
Another charter, granted by the next king, Henry IV., exempted tho 
port from the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, which then claimed to dcter- 
mine all cases occurring super altum mare. A local Admiralty juris- 
diction was therefore obtained by that document. By the 20th Henry VI., 
Bristol was ordered to provide two ships, with 150 men each. Tho 
total number ordered By the House of Commons was eight. The 
object was ‘‘to keep the seas’’ for the protection of trade. For the 
same object, Bristol lent the sum of £150; whereas, London only con- 
tributed twice that amount. When Edward IV. visited the city, he was 
highly pleased with it, and granted his royal charter, confirmatory of all 
former ones, and, on condition of the same rental, allowed the burgesses 
a@ perpetual lease of the ‘‘ farm.”” A famous merchant was then in the 
office of chief magistrate. His name was William Canynges—bcloved 
of all Bristolians. He was very wealthy and generous. He is said for 
many years to have employed 80) seamen and 100 artificers. However 
puny such a number may seem to our giant shipbuilders and ocean 
companies, it was a very different matter, the employment of hundreds, 
in the fifteenth century, than now. He is said to have had no less 
than ten vessels, and one of them 900 tons burthen; but this was, 
surely, exaggerated. Some thirty years afterwards, when Henry VII. 
visited it, the citizens complained to him that the port had fallen into 
decay. With his usual diplomacy, the King comforted them with assur- 
ing words. Whether or not he thought their plea was the ‘affectation 
of poverty,” certain it is that, next year, he sent them a ‘‘ Benevolence,” 
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whereby they were compelled to pay £500, on the ground that their 
wives went about too sumptuously apparelled. He, however, granted 
them two charters, conceding certain rights, and the town began to 
recover. It was then that the famous Sebastian Cabot, son of a Vene- 
tian, but born at Bristol, sailed in the Matthew, of Bristol, on a voyage 
of discovery, and touched at Newfoundland, which, on the 24th of June, 
1494, he named Prima Vista. It may be justly said that he shared with 
Americus Vespacius the honour of first sighting the great western land. 
The great fisherics which have been opened up there, and prosecuted, 
have not only conferred benefits upon England, but upon the countries 
of Europe generally, for Spain, Portugal, and France have con- 
tributed their quota of enterprising men to develope the trade. 
It may be, moreover, esteemed one of the finest nurseries of seamen in 
the world. <A great spur was thereby given to Bristol trade ; and about 
this time the first letters patent on record, issued for discovery and colo- 
nization of new lands, were given to three Bristol merchants and three 
Portuguese. In the meantime, the manufactures at home had been 
successful, especially that of cloth, and it was highly esteemed, and 
known generally as ‘cloth of Bristol.” Under the then reigning 
monarch, Henry VIII., the most of the changes effected there were indi- 
cative of the work of the Reformation. Religious houses were sup- 
pressed, and monasteries, &c., were turned into churches. The place 
was erected into a See, and detached from the bishopric of Salisbury. 
Just a year before the King’s death, another mint was sect up at the 
Castle, and—what was ultimately to prove more powerful—a printing 
press. At the accession of Elizabeth (1558) she granted another charter, 
confirming all ancient privileges; and three years afterwards exempted 
the port from keeping the Welsh Marches. During her reign the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant Venturers’”’ throve apace. Exciting stories of the wealth gained 
by the Spaniards and others, in trading to the East, had reached their 
ears; and desperate attempts were made to force the north-west passage 
to China. Of such were that of the Aid, commanded by Sir Martin 
Frobisher, and the Henrietta Maria, whose skipper was named James. 
The former returned to Bristol, having an Esquimaux, his wife, and 
child on board ; and the other, after sinking the vessel one season to 
winter, and raising her again, proceeded as high as lat. 65° 80’, but. 
returned to Bristol in October, 1632, finding all efforts vain. In 1581, 
the Queen gave another charter, and raised the number of aldermen to 
twelve. Whon the Spanish Armada threatened us, Bristol contributed 
three ships and one pinnace to the fleet; London sent sixteen ships and one 
pinnace. In 1609, pursuing her designs on Newfoundland, a number of’ 
colonists were sent out there. In 1630, Charles I. granted the Castle, and 
its hereditaments, to the burgesses for the sum of £959. He also did them: 
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the honour (?) of assessing the city at £2,168 18s. 4d. for ship money. 
In 1636 she was further assessed at one ship and £1,000 charges, whereas 
Liverpool was only assessed at £25, and no ship at all. The com- 
mercial aspect of things is changed between these two ports since then. 
The place suffered muck during the struggle between the King and his 
Parliament. Three years after the Restoration, Charles Il. visited it ; 
and granted a confirmatory charter, which was renewed in 1683, but re- 
serving the right of removing the Town Council. This right was actually 
used by James II.; but on the Revolution of 1688 the corporation re- 
sumed their privileges. By the 11th and 12th William III. the corpora- 
tion obtained leave to extend their jurisdiction four miles along the Avon ; 
and Queen Anne was asked for another Charter of an explanatory nature, 
as doubts had been thrown on the legality of the one granted by Charles. 
In 1704 the manufacture of brass was begun, and in 1743 that of zinc 
was added. About this time the number of weavers was 300, or there- 
abouts; but since then the cloth manufacture declined. The over-sea 
commerce with the West Indies and Africa was largely extended, and 
many fortunes made in the business. The old leaven of slavery, too, 
still lingered in her bones, and many a “ plum ’’ was made in that horrid 
trade. The traffic in ivory, palm oil, and gold dust was most extensive 
at that time, till, long after, it was outstripped by the sugar trade. Could 
it be that the curse of the slave rested on her? For, from the middle of 
the last century, when it was thought that the slave trade was a mainstay 
of her prosperity, she lost her place as second port of the Empire, and 
Liverpool gradually stole ahead, to be followed by Glasgow and Hull. 
Probably this dictum or anathema theory will not be accepted by the 
practical men of business in the city which boasted the proud title of the 
‘Queen of the West.” They rather agree to the fact that their river is 
too narrow for ocean-going steam traffic, and, further, that the high rates 
and dues on harbour accommodation, to a great extent, formed a prohi- 
bition to the foreign trade speculator, whilst the cities on the Mersey and 
Clyde have been dredging and dockising and Jowering their rates to suit 
the enterprising merchant and encourage trade. A great effort was put 
forth in 1804 to alter the backward state of things. In that year, under 
the powers conferred by the 43rd George TI., the river was floated and 
a new cut made to let out the superabundant waters of the Avon. The 
estimated cost was £800,000, but the actual amount expended came to 
the large sum of £600,000. ‘The extension of the capital was authorised 
by four Acts of Parliament obtained subsequent to the original one, 
giving power to the directors of the Company to resort to the objection- 
able plan of making forced calls upon the shareholders. This raised the 
amount of the original shares from £100 to £147. Some of the extra 
sum required was also raised by loan. This was a most spirited effort, 
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although not exactly the scheme which should have been adopted. The 
works thus formed may be summarised thus :— 


Depth 


Year . Width at| Water Lineal 
opened. Name. rn: Entrance.| Area. Quayage. 
Ft. in Ft. in. |Ac. Yds. !Miles. Yds. 
1809 /|Floating Harbour...| 22 0} 68 O |63 2420 
1809 |Cumberland Basin || 32 0] 63 O| 4 za | 4 0 
1809 Bathurst Basin ...| 28 Oj; 385 O/} 2 0 
0; 50 0] 8 0 


1809 Merchant Dock ...| 19 
) Totalee cel sce cee | ce cee (78 0 4 0 


Somo extensive improvements have been completed last year, at a 
cost, including purchase of property, of rather more than £314,000. A 
new junction lock has been constructed between Cumberland basin and 
the floating harbour, 850 ft. long and 62 ft. wide, having the upper sill 
283 ft., and the lower sill 26ft. bclow the float level. The lock pre- 
viously in use was only 182 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, thus practically 
excluding steamers of great lencth and beam. The entrance lock, be- 
tween the basin and the river, is of the same dimensions, but having its 
upperside 29 ft. 4 in., and its lower side 80 ft. 4 in. below the “float” level. 
In the junction lock is placed a pair of gates, to exclude the high tides 
from flowing into the harbour. The sluices are capable of letting out, 
from between the gates at the entrance lock, six million gallons of water 
In six minutes, and the void can be re-supplied in the same time. The 
gates, valves, and machinery are all worked by hydraulic power. 
Formerly it required a quarter of an hour to open or shut the gatcs. Now 
it is done in a minute and a half. Below the entrance lock is a fine quay 
wall, which has been one of the most difficult parts to construct. 
It is built on the mud bank of the river, and the foundation is .laid, 
in some places, 53 ft. below the surface. At the end is an inclined 
plane, for a landing-place for cattle. Below is an iron pontoon for the 
passengers. These benefits have been too long deferred, and even 
yet are in the wrong place, the whole dock scheme being too farup the 
river. 


Another plan, well calculated to retard the port, was the exorbitant 
imposts levied for municipal and other purposes on shipping. In 1824, 
the town dues were abolished for the coasting trade, and the dock dues 
generally were considerably reduced in 1848, with the best results. As 
a proof of this, look at the foreign-going tonnage in 1787. It amounted, 
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inwards, in round numbers, to 50,000 tons; whereas, in 1847, it had 
only increased to double that amount, and now it amounts to four times 
that tonnage. That is, in sixty years, it only increased twice over; 
whereas, in twenty years again, after the reduction of the dues, the 
increase was fourfold. It should be observed that, Bristol being an _ 
importing town principally, it is best judged by the figures relating to © 
the inward foreign trade. But the place has been, to some extent, 
‘‘ spell-bound,’’ by the power of ‘‘ vested interests,” and it was only in 
1864 that a few spirited gentlemen obtained an Act to construct docks 
at Avonmouth, and others at Portishead. It had long been felt that, to 
continue to keep the business for miles up a tortuous and narrow river, 
was simply to keep the port in statu quo; whilst other ports, such as 
Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea, were springing up with the greatest 
rapidity, at her very gates. It was, therefore, time to shoulder aside 
the respectable old merchants who possessed the ‘right of way,” so to 
speak, into the port, and who held to the doctrine that the old style of 
ships were the best,as they had succeeded so well in the ‘ good old 
times.” 


The ocean steam traffic had been tried, and failed. On the 8th April, 
1838, the Great Western steamship left Bristol for New York, and made 
the passage in fifteen days and ten hours. This was the pioneer boat of the 
present fleets of steamers which cross the Atlantic so regularly. She was 
built by Mr. Patterson, at Bristol, for £63,000. The adventure failed, 
doubtless for the want of proper home. port .accommodation. The Great 
Britain was built by the same builder for £97,000, and launched, in 
presence of the late Prince Consort, on the 19th July, 1848. She is 
now helping to build up the fortunes of Liverpool, by running successful 
voyages to Australia. A few years ago the attempt was renewed with 
the large class steamboat in the shape of the Demerara, which ‘“ stuck 
in the mud” of the Avon. Now, a more successful venture has been 
made, but with smaller boats, and once the new docks are completed on 
the shores of the Bristol Channel, no doubt more spirited efforts will be 
made by the wealthy merchants of this city to compete with other 
ports for a fair share of the transatlantic traffic which is growing so 
rapidly. 


The capital of the Avonmouth Dock was fixed at £295,000, in £20 
shares. The first sod was cut on the 26th August, 1868, and the works 
are now going on. The dock will be 1,400 feet long, and 500 feet wide, 
having an area of 16 acres, being equal to accommodate ten of the largest 
steamers afloat at one time. The lock is to be 450 feet, by 85 fect wide. 
A railway runs down to the dock, connecting it with the Great Western, 
Midland, and Bristol and Exeter lines. 
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A few figures will serve to show accurately the position of the 
port of late years, since the issue of exact Parliamentary returns 
thereon :— 

The coasting trade, inwards, amounted to— 


In 1847 +» ove 6,285 vessels ... 890,929 tons. 
»» 1852 sai .. 5,758 ,, ae 377,757 ,, 
», 1862 sai Sear PO, 212 1293 vee 580,767 ,, 


», 1872 ote .. 8,012 ,, oes 688,907 ,, 


The same trade, outwards, was— 


In 1847 ” Saat ... 98,942 vessels... 304,856 tons. 

», 1852 re ..- 98,970 ,, ea 308,868 ,, 

», 1862 ies ... 4,495 ,, eae 895,689 ,, 

», 1872. See .. 4,411 ,, ss 459,664 ,, 
The colonial trade, inwards, scored— 

In 1847 se ee 178 vessels ... 68,818 tons. 

», 1852 jie aay 180 ,, sie 66,171 ,, 

», 1862 ioe ae 157 ,, sa% 65,748 ,, 

», 1872 site a 168 ,, ae 68,221 ,, 
The same trade, outwards, came to— 

In 1847 ve See 188 vessels ... 49,521 tons. 

», 1852 one ses 107 ,, ae 87,181 ,, 

», 1862 oe ae 91 ,, sa 32,094 ,, 

», 1872 ae ie 96 ,, sate 36,191 ,, 
The foreign trade, inwards, reached— 

In 1847 oa ‘al 278 vessels ... 40,728 tons. 

», 1852 a a 451 ,, oe 68,568 _,, 

», 1862 sc6 4 801 ,, se 202,135 ,, 

»» 1872 fae bes 927 ,, fee $20,062 ,, 
The same business, outwards, ran up— 

In 1847 ny bis 111 vessels ... 27,759 tons. 

», 1852 “ee Sie 156 ,, sis 48,3846 ,, 

», 1862 aia ass 197 ,, sis 53,912 ,, 

», 1872 = a 223 5; ve 88,047 ,, 
The ships registered at the port were— 

In 1847 “ws .... 290 vessels ... 87,868 tons. 

», 1852 es wie 375s, se 55,121 ,, 

», 1862 ae ae 434 ,, sn 71,398 ,, 


», 1872 mais dae 392 ,, ao: 54,824 ,, 
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The ships built there showed— 


In 1868... Ane 5 vessels sss 1,050 tons. 
», 1872... wai 4 ,, ent 984 ,, 
The amount of general or sees lighthouse duties collected was— 
In 1859 __.... ns ave “ £3,935 
», 1862 __... sit ies es as 2,892 
», 1870... nhs eee oe sss 5,591 


The sums of Customs’ duties paid reached— 


In 1684... 0. eee eee ewe ~SSs« £10,000 
TGA et es, 155,089 
AGO: ee ts eee 334,909 
5» 1887 22 wee tee eee wee «1,153,109 
AGED kc. eek bid «| E 911,814 
jp 1857 ones eee eee wee S«1,285,011 
yp 1872 eee wee eee eee ece~Ss«i,,027,769 


», 1870 ae a ie eo 999,568 
In which latter year the items were :— 
On Tobacco Sse see ie ww. £220,119 
», Sugar ... aes MG io ‘ae 461,754 
» Lee gue sak eis ee 556 31,965 
»» Spirits ... be ea or me 212,195 
», Wine... sie sas ute sas 57,194 
>, Sundries, sod anh be sis 16,341 





Total di Sate £999,568 
The population returns show the following facts :— 


In 1685... ies for sit sia 29,000 persons. 
», 1788... Seg oe 528 ees 70,000 _—s=—“» 
», 1821... oe dpe vr oe 86,048 ,, 


», 1831 .... wieis nee one we 105,528, 
», 1841... es a =e .. 123,833 _ ,, 
ey BDL. eee See we sae bie 137,607 ,, ° 
» 1861... Jas oie sa aus 154,093 __,, 
», 1871 “ ats see = 182,524 _ —,, 


The figures given in the census report for the nee eneer: Regis- 
trar’s district are :— 
1861. 1871. 


Bedminster 41,257 persons see? 53,809 persons 
Bristol 3 66,027 _ _—i,,, 5 62,748 _,, 
Clifton — ee. 94,687 _i,, ee 128,034 __,, 





Total 201,971 : 244,591 
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The manufactures are extensive, comprising sugar refining, cotton, 
woollen, and linen textures; soap, soda, chemicals, alkalies, brass, lead, 
and iron works; engine and shipbuilding; glass works, potteries ; 
patent shot works, &c. The imports mainly consist of high duty goods, 
such as spirits, wine, tobacco, and sugar, &c. The chief exports are in 
her manufactures, as already enumerated. Although there is a coalfield 
in the neighbourhood, running fourteen miles north, and about the same 
length south of the city, the beds are contracted, and, consequently, the 
export is small, consisting of only a few thousand tons annually. Most 
of the vessels visiting the port have to shift to the contiguous ports of 
South Wales for outward cargoes, such as coal and iron. An influential 
Chamber of Commerce was formed there so far back as 1828. 

In concluding this article it only remains to say that Bristol has pro- 
duced many famous men, such as Colston, Chatterton, Bailey, Bowditch, 
Southey, and others. She has been famous for her benevolence and hos- 
pitality. Her publie schools, charities, almshouses, and hospitals 
place her next to London, perhaps, for works of practical kindness. 
However questionably some of her wealthy sons in old times accumulated 
wealth, they were no niggards in spending or giving it away. Her 
churches and public buildings are of a first-class order. Instance that 
of St. Mary, Redcliff, which is one of the finest churches in the kingdom. 
Her streets certainly require a little widening to be in keeping with 
modern sanitary notions ; but they are much improved in comparison 
with the time of Charles, alluded to by Macaulay, when the streets were 
so narrow that carts were often wedged in between them. Goods were 
then mostly drawn along on small trucks by dogs. The great citizens. 
did not then sport fine carriages, but displayed their wealth by walking 
out, accompanied by trains of liveried servants, and in spreading plenty 
of good cheer on their hospitable tables. The constituency has returned 
two members to Parliament since 1288. The Municipal Reform Act 
divided the city into ten wards, represented by forty-eight councillors, 
sixteen aldermen, the mayor, and recorder. 

The causes which have led to the prosperity of Bristol from, an early 
period, are easily discernible in her happy situation on the West coast at 
a comparatively easy distance from the Metropolis. Having early pos- 
sessed herself of a hold on the trades with Ireland, North America, and 
the West Indies, she has held on with praiseworthy tenacity. It is not. 
too much to say that if, by some happy chance, ‘‘ King Cotton” had 
seated his throne in the West of England instead of in Lancashire, and 
docks had been originally built and managed in a liberal spirit at the 
river's mouth, she would now have been the first port in the world, or 
at least in the position which Liverpool claims to possess. 
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THE FESTA OF THE DEAD. 


By Percy Haminton. 


In my lone wanderings November found me 
A captive by the purple Apennines, 

Without a sign of coming winter round me, 
Saving the gold and russet on the vines. 


A willing captive in that rare old city, 
The classic treasury of all the arts, 
Stored by the ancient Medici and Pitti, 
Whose rival palaces the Arno parts. 


This morning, roaming through the strects, I wondered 
Why flowers were everywhere in such a store ; 
There could not be a garden left unplundered, 
For all the passers wreaths and chaplets bore. 


I stopt some citizens with gay flowers laden, 
‘Pray tell me what these garlands mean,” I said. 
‘We take them to the tombs,’ replied a maiden; 
‘‘’Tis All Souls’ Day—the festa of the dead.” 


Wishing to see them at their loving duty, 
I climbed with them a cypress-shaded hill. 
Below me Florence laughed in all her beauty, 
Around me lay the dead in slumber still. 


I marked amongst the crowd few mournful faces, 
Which gathered round San Miniato’s towers. 

If on some features tears had left their traces, 
The tears, like dew, were sparkling on the flowers. 


The Holy Field,* where rested the departed, 
Was changed into a garden full of blooms, 

And many a one whose breast with grief had smarted 
Now wandered cheerfully amongst the tombs. 





* Campo Santo. 
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Oh, blessed use! thus happily renewing 
The memory of the dead from year to year, 
Whilst we forget them, or their loss are ruing, 
Without one flower to catch a falling tear! 


One grave alone I found which was forgotten, 
No loving hand had placed a chaplet there ; 
The stone was rent, the wooden cross was rotten, 


And weeds unchecked were growing everywhere. 


The lichens, sown by many a season rainy, 
Had well nigh all the graven words effaced. 
‘sA mia Giulia amata bene,”’ 
After awhile upon the grave I traced. 


Was she a wife, a mistress, or a daughter ? 
Did lover, spouse, or mother raise this stone ? 
The love they bore her, had it ebbed like water, 
And left her stranded loveless and alone ? 


Or by her loss were their lives wholly blighted, 
So that they could not live without her love ? 

And had death kindly both again united | 
To love each other in a world above ? 


Poor lady, though upon this All Souls’ morning 


No well-known hand with flowers thy grave will dress, 


A stranger now shall care for its adorning, 
To-day no one shall call it flowerless. 


I ran and fetched a wealth of autumn roses 
And handfuls of the Salvia’s scarlet plumes, 

And scattered them where Giulia reposes 
‘Until the grave was buried deep in blooms. 


Is it a foolish thought that she may mect me 
Up in a happier world than this of ours, 


And with the one who loved her come and greet me, 


And thank the stranger for his autumn flowers ? 





ees @ <e it 


Spe eeenpaieliae’ 
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THE NORTHERS OF VERA CRUZ. 
By Cartamn Kipper. 





Tne sailing directions give but little information on the dangerous gales 
which, from the equinox of September to the beginning of March, 
sweep the Gulf of Mexico, especially between Tampico and the southern 
shore. 

The following observations were made during the very heavy 
‘‘norther’’ of November 14th, 15th and 16th, and may be of value to 
seamen :— . 

There is probably no port in the world where the maritime popu- 
lation, and those connected with commerce, have such a dread of bad 
weather as they have in Vera Cruz. In autumn and winter it is always 
in their thoughts. The pilot, when he comes on board, feels sure that 
‘¢K] Norto” is not far off; the lightermen, when they haul alongside, 
call out for you to fill their boats, as a cloud is on the northern horizon, 
or the mountain of St. Martin looms clearly to the south-east, and add, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ There was much dew last night, senor, and the wild 
ducks are flying south. 

I had heard so many false alarms given, that I thought the dangers of a 
norther were much exaggerated ; experience has, however, convinced me 
that they are not, and I cannot feel surprised when men, who only look 
on the present as worth working for, should decline to run risks for the 
sake of a few dollars. It is a disgrace to the civilized world that the 
first port of the Mexican Republic does not possess a mole capable of 
sheltering a few cargo boats; yet such is the fact; and when discharged 
they have to be warped or towed by boats under the lee of the reef or 
the castle of St. Juan de Ulloa, a steam-tug being as yet unknown. 

In a place where commerce labours under such serious disadvantages, 
a commercial people would exert themselves to discharge ships when the 
weather was surely fine; but, no; one p.m. is the limit of the working 
day, and steamers are often detained many days with a few packages on 
board. 

I must apologise for digressing from the description of the northers, 
but their effects are felt so much in connection with the landing of valu- 
able cargoes, that I trust to be excused for it. 

For a week previous to the norther the weather had been fine, with 
the usual south-east sea-breeze, and light south-west or west land-winds 
at night. Barometer remarkably steady, between 29°97 and 80:05 
inches. By day the temperature was high for the season, and at times 
oppressive. Under such circumstances a norther was of course liable to 
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come down ut any moment, yet it is not a little singular that the marine 
authorities had given a slight extension of time for discharging on this 
day, as they felt assured the weather would remain quiet. 

Late on the 12th the current, which had been running to the north- 
west at the rate of three-quarters of a mile per hour, was succeeded by 
one of equal force in the opposite direction, and accompanied with a light 
northerly swell. I had also remarked that the dew was deposited in 
such quantities, that articles of clothing which were hanging in the 
cabins exposed to a current of air, were so damp that they could not 
be worn. 

At daylight, on the 14th, a light bank of clouds, with blue sky under- 
neath, rested above the northern horizon, and when it touched the high 
land of the coast, rain was evidently falling. As the forenoon advanced 
the bank slowly increased its altitude, and a second rose under it, with 
a clear sky above and below, resembling a fine-weather squall, and 
extended to the south-east. Shortly after mid-day a faint northerly 
breeze sprung up, and several flocks of wild ducks passed overhead, 
going south. The wind, however, did not increase perceptibly till three 
o’clock, and small boats were alongside till four. At this hour it came 
down with a rush (5—6), and I saw the lighters hauling from the wharf 
as the sea roso immediately, and sent the spray clean over it; two 
succeeded in reaching the shelter of the reef north of the town, but the 
third, of 70 tons burden, constructed of iron, essayed to warp to the 
anchorage under San Juan de Ulloa Castle. After a gallant struggle, the 
crew saw it was hopeless, and they anchored. Landing at the mole was 
now impracticable, and I made preparations to run a line to their attending 
boat, as it was impossible to pull to windward against such a breeze, and 
the current 23 knots per hour. Before anything could be done to render 
assistance, the crew jumped into the boat, depressed the looms of their oars 
between the thwarts, and, with their oars elevated for a sail, scudded for 
the boiling surf to leeward; aided by the current, she appeared to fly 
over the surface. I held my breath, for no sign of an opening was 
visible, although there was only a quarter of a mile between the ship and 
the surf. In a few minutes they safely shot the barrier, and landed on 
the mainland without injury. From this hour, 4 p.m., the barometer 
commenced to rise steadily, and at 8 p.m. had attained an elevation of 
80°38 inches. Thermometer 64; wind N. by W., 9°10. Shortly after- 
wards, the abandoned lighter commenced to drag her anchor, and disap- 
peared in the surf to leeward. When daylight broke, not a vestige of her 
was to be seen above water. 

At 11 p.m. the gale was at its height (10°11), and I had to hold on 
by the forecastle rails to prevent myself from being blown down; the 
spoondrift was flying in light showers over the ship, and, after the gale, 
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the rigging, as high as the foreyard, was encrusted with salt; the 
surface of the water became quite white with foam, and torn up as if a 
rake had passed over it. . 

November 15, wind remained the same in force and direction until 
daylight, when it slightly decreased. At this hour, as far as the eye 
could reach, nothing but breakers were visible on all sides, the entrance 
to the port being closed with a rolling wall of surf. The sea poured over 
the city mole as steadily as a cascade down a precipice; there was not a 
moment’s cessation in the breadth of the stream. The coast to the 
northward was completely enveloped in surf and spray, which flew in 
clouds over the barren sandhills far inland, destroying every shrub which 
spring and summer had brought forth. - 

Noon, bar. 80°34 inches, it having fallen since 10 a.m. Ther. 62; 
wind, force 8°9. Shortly afterwards the mercury commenced to rise 
until 8 a.m of the 16th, when it stood at 80°48. During the night the 
wind again increased to a whole gale in the squalls, but decreased to 8 at 
daylight. 

November 16th, still blowing a strong gale ; the clouds were, however, 
less dense on the northern horizon, and the sunlight occasionally changed 
their darker shades to gray. Noon, bar. slowly falling, touching 30°41 
at 4 p.m. The wind blowing as strongly as before, and perfectly steady 
in direction. Indeed, throughout, it did not vary half a point. Seamen 
may be thankful for this peculiar steadiness, as it enables them to bring 
an equal strain on all cables—no light advantage, when parting or 
dragging means almost certain destruction to ship and crew. It is a 
significant fact, that no vessel was ever known to have been got off 
from the reefs of Vera Cruz. January, 1856, will long be remembered for 
its dreadful shipwrecks.. The Mexican frigate Jturbide, and ten merchant 
vessels, broke from their anchors and drove on shore; only four men 
were saved out of the large crew of the frigate, and not one from the 
merchant ships. I, some months afterwards, saw a schooner resting 
right on the top of another vessel, a striking example of the force of 
the wind, as the sea is not heavy, although dangerous. 

Scarcely a season passes without a fatal casualty. In January, 1878, 
the English barque Paunco entered the port in a norther, the cable parted, 
and 2 short time afterwards she broke up; three of the crew escaped. 

I shall always look on Vera Cruz as oneof the most dangerous anchor- 
ages in the world, as the best seamanship may be vitiated by the failure 
of the ground-tackle of a ship to windward. The good water is so con- 
tracted, that vessels are moored almost touching each other, and 
generally have a kedge-anchor astern, to prevent swinging to the land- 
ward. At 8 p.m., bar. fluctuating between 30°50 and 80°45. Wind 
coming in puffs, 6°7. 
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Midnight, bar. steady. No change in the forco or direction of the 
wind until daylight, when it became more moderate. At 7 a.m., the 
sun, which had been totally obscured since noon of the 14th, broke out 
of the smoky mass of clouds. To the north, the heavy bank retained its 
position as steadily as the land, to which it appeared attached. Later 
in the day, as the sky cleared, the northern end separated from Punta 
Delgada, and gradually broke up. The Mexican pilots attribute the 
strength and duration of this norther to its commencing with the full 
moon so soon after the equinox. - How far this may be true I am unable 
to say ; but another remark of theirs was strictly verified. When about 
to unmcor on the morning of the 17th, one of them said, ‘‘ Make haste, 
senor, the wind will rise again when the moon goes down ;”’ and it did 
so, blowing strongly until five o’clock in the afternoon. Since daylight 
the barometer had been steadily falling, a sure sign that the Norther had 
broken. Although it had been rising from the commencement of the gale, 
the surface had always been concave ; neither when falling to its normal 
level did it assume a convex surface. J have one important caution to 
give to seamen: Do not attempt to go to sea if the barometer does not 
fall to its normal level after a norther, as the wind is certain to return 
after a lull of a few hours. 


EQUATION OF EQUAL ALTITUDES. 





In the December number of the Nautical Magazine, Captain J. F. Trivett, 
the Examiner in Navigation to the London Local Marine Board, has 
reproduced two tables for the purpose of finding the error in Longitude 
corresponding to an error in Latitude; in the present paper I propose to 
make use of these tables for the solution of the Equal Altitude Problem. 

The division of the error in Longitude into two parts (Table A depend- 
ing on Latitude and Hour Angle, Table B, on Declination and Hour Angle), 
suggests at once the computing formula. Table A is formed by multi- 
plying together Tan. Lat. and Cot. Hour Angle ; Table B, by multiplying 
together Tan. Decl. and Cosec. Hour Angle. By putting these together 
we obtain the common formula :— 

Error in Long. for 1 mile of Lat.=Tan. L. Cot. H—Tan. D. Cosec. H. 

Now, in the Equal Altitude Problem, we require Tan. D. Cot. H, 
and Tan. L. Cosec. H (H representing Half Elapsed Time instead of 
Hour Angle); consequently, if we change Latitude into Declination, and 
Declination into Latitude, we obtain the required expressions, the Equal 
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Altitude formula being, Equation of Equal Altitudes =Change of Decl. in 
Half Elapsed Time, 
Tan. L. Cosec. H—Tan. D. Cot. H. 
Table B, as printed for finding the Error in Longitude, is not con- 
tinued far enough for the Equal Altitude Problem. I have, therefore, 
extended it as far as 60°, and altered the heading to suit both problems. 


_ The heading to Table A should also be changed into :— | 

‘* To be entered with the Latitude at the side and the Hour Angle at 
the top, or with the Declination at the side and the Half Elapsed Time 
at the top. 


TABLE B. 


be entered with the Declination at the side and the Hour Angle at the top, or with the Latituc 
at the side and the Half Elapsed Time at the top. 
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Rutes.—Take from Table A the number corresponding to the Declina- 
tion and Half Elapsed Time. Also from Table B take the number corre- 
sponding to the Latitude and Half Elapsed Time. 

When the Latitude and Declination are of the same name, find the 
difference between the numbers taken from Tables A and B; when of 
contrary name add them together. 

The sum or difference multiplied by the change of Declination in the 
Half Elapsed Time converted into time, is the Equation of Equal Alti- 
tudes. 

The following example is taken from “ Riddle’s Navigation,” 7th ed., 
p. 199, No. 4 :— 

1855. April 25th.—Interval, 4" 58™ 41°, Lat. 16° S., Decl. 18° N., 
Hourly Diff. 49:3”; find the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 

-- Interval = 4° 58" 415, Half Elapsed time=2" 29™ 20°5*. 
Change of Decl. in Half Elapsed Time =49-3” x 24 =128'2=8 sec. of time. 
Decl. 18°, H. E. T. 2° 30" Table A=*50 
Lat.16° ,, : »  B='30 ; ar Reo: 
Equation of Equal Altitudes =-80 x 8=6-4 seconds. 

Works on Nautical Astronomy, treating of this problem, usually give 
the following rules for naming the parts given by A and B:— 

A is additive when the Declination is increasing, but subtractive when 
the Declination is decreasing. 

B is additive when the Declination is decreasing and of the same name 
as the Latitude, or when the Declination ig increasing and of a contrary 
name to the Latitude. - 

B is subtractive when the Declination is increasing and of the same 
name as the Latitude, or when the Declination is decrcasing and of a 
contrary name to the Latitude. 

These rules are difficult to remember, espccially when the computer 
has no theoretical knowledge of the problem. In my teaching I use the 
following :— 

The parts A and B are to be added together, or their difference taken 
according to the rule previously given. The Equation of Equal Altitudes 
is additive when the Polar Distance is increasing, and subtractive when 
decreasing ; except when the difference is taken, and A is greater than B, 
in this case the rule is reversed. 

Note.—The original computer of Table B has made a curious error in 
the column for six hours; he makes every result zero. This is impos- 
sible ; for neither of the quantities, Tan. Decl. nor Cosec Hour Angle, is 
zero, except when the Declination is 0°. The column should be filled in 
with the numbers expressing the Natural Tangents of the Declination, 
the same numbers as in Table A, under three hours, since Cosec 6 hours. 
= Tan. 8 hours. W. H. BOLT. 

Nautical Academy, 4, New London Strect, EiCy 
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LOBOS-DE-AFUERA. 





(Sez Cuart on FRonrIsPrEce.) 


THE two islets given on our chart lie about ten leagues S.8.E. of Lobos- 
de-Tierra, and are separated by a narrow channel about a cable's length 
in width, the largest of which is two miles in length by three quarters of 
a mile broad, lying S.K.and N.W. The smaller, lying nearly N. and §., 
is about one and a half mile in length, and nearly one mile broad, and 
forms with the other two snug capacious bays. The best anchorage is 
in the East Bay, off the north-east point of the southernmost island, in 
eight fathoms water. 

These islands are stocked with rich guano and other deposits, the 
export of which has been, for many years, entirely monopolised by the 
Peruvian Government. It has been the subject of international com- 
munication between Great Britain and Peru, in which we were bound to 
recognise the claims of the Peruvians; but we understand that there is 
now a prospect of the islands being opened to general trade with but 
few restrictions, and therefore we publish the small chart, kindly sent to 
us by our esteemed correspondent, Captain Banner, who is intimately 
acquainted with the locality,.in order that those of our readers who are 
interested in the farther development of the guano trade may be informed 
on this subject, and also in the general interests of navigation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Suez Canau Dves.—In answer to J. E. H., we have to say that so 
soon as anything trustworthy and conclusive can be written about the 
labours and results of the meeting of the International Tonnage Com- 
mission, we shall produce a carefully-prepared, and useful article. 
Nothing that would be of lasting benefit can yet be written on the 
subject. 

COLLISION BETWEEN ‘‘ VILLE pU Havre” anv ‘‘Locn Earn.”—For 
the reason that our articles on important events should be of lasting 
use, we have to inform ‘‘ Marius” that we have as yet refrained from 
inserting an article on this collision. When we shall know what the 
English Government say to the French report, and the French Govern- 
ment to the English report, we shall be prepared to write. The 
magazine is not a newspaper, but is intended to be a valuable book of 
reference. 


Port. 


Aberdeen ... 
Banff ace 
Bristol 
Castletown 
Cowes 
Dartmouth 
Deal 

Dundee 
Faversham 
Glasgow .. 
Greenock ... 
Grimsby ... 
Hull 

JETSCY — ave 
Liverpool ... 
London 
Lowestoft ... 
Newcastle... 
North Shields 
Plymouth ... 
Port Glasgow 
Portsmouth 
Rochester ... 
Rye eee 
Southampton 
Sunderland 
Yarmouth ... 
Other Ports 


Total... 


Year’s Total 
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SHIPBUILDING, 1873. 





Satine SHIps. 


No. of Ships No. of Ships Tons Gross 


Tons Gross 
First Half Year. Second Half pit Half Year, Second Halt 








Year Year. 

5 4 728 =~... = 2,401 

8 a we tae 548 ane 591 

3S s¢. @> de 488... 654 

ac. 8 at. “2. 45 100... a 
7 1° 257 ane 113 

15 15 1,609 ... 1,294 

. A 2, 264 —.. 146 
ow @ ss 1 ; 868... 260 
4 oe 2, ae 175 ne $15 

6 11 1,017...) 12,185 

_ ” 1 = ... 1,859 
wy. 10. Se 6 o 648 a. 408 
11 11 on 787. 581 

7 7 518 sia... 630 

12 12—«,, 83,9389  ... 18,940 

9 ae 456 ane 108 

2, OF vcs 55 eee 380 

— 1 aes aa .. 1,766 
we «COS 2 an 629i... 107 
5 7 761 ane 654 
Suis, + 8 a .. 4,848 
er | 1 834 ... 27 
4 2 920 —séisass 73 

. 8 6 fd 369i... 856 
4 11 bee 807 as 877 

10 .. «6.20 4,068  ... 13,998 

. «=—«S 9  ., 302 sass 810 
47 65 .. 4,988  .. 7,994 
200 221 24,265 66,320 


441 sailing ships of 90,585 gross tons. 
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SHIPBUILDING, 1878, 





STEAMSHIPS. 
: No. of Ships Tons Gross 
No. of Ships Tons Gross 
2. First Half Year, Secon? Half pret Half Year Secyne tall 
Glasgow ... .. 49 . 48 ... 92,816 ... 66,717 
Greenock ise 6 Ber 5 .-. 14,127 ee. 11,022 
Port Glasgow ae; LE wee 8 eee 12,066 ee. 8,190 


Sunderland eae 51 eas 24 ..- 60,727 ... 20,949 
Newcastle ... . 83 we” 83 ... 44,518 ... 44,160 
North Shields ae 22 ais 17 ... 10,407 se 7,593 








South Shields 9 4 eee 6,626 a 978 
Liverpool ... 19 4 eee 21,109 .. 4,050 
Dundee... 5 4 .. 6,108 .. 4,004 
Hartlepool 6 6 we «=, 225 ee 4,822 
Aberdeen ... 6 5 4,128 we «= By LAA 
London 9 18 s.. 6,752 ee. 4,580 
Belfast 1 — we 2,652 ne — 
Stockton 5 5 ... 9,808 ee §=6-« 8 02:7 
Kirkcaldy ... 2 — oon §=- 2, 444 ase — 
Middlesboro’ 6 5 .. 17,626 ... 6,222 
Hall 6 7 so. 4,015  ... 14,806 
Leith 1 3 es» 1,400 .. 1,884 
Bo'ness : = 2 — 2,196 ses — 
Whitehaven eee 1 eee 1 1,002 ais 892 
Barrow — 1 Gi — ... 93,001 
Other ports 18 9 as J2A1T8 sce. 2,935 
Total steam 2638 197 315,420 221,824 
Year’s Total _... 460 steam ships of 536,744 gross tons. 
All ships ... sais 901 ships of 627,329 gross tons. 


EsuGration in 1873.—The emigration from the United Kingdom in 
1878 is in excess of that for any year since 1854. The numbers for 
1878 are as follows :—For the United States, 30,403 ; for British North 
America, 2,756; for Australian Colonies, 9,358; for all other places, 
1,990 ; grand total of persons who have emigrated from Great Britain 
in 1873, 44,507. This number does not include cabin passengers, but is 
simply emigrants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





WINDMILL PUMPS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

Srr,—On perusing the December number of the Nautical, I was much 
pleased to see that the question of ‘‘ Ships’ Pumps ’’ has been raised, 
and I feel great pleasure in endorsing the remarks made on the subject 
by your practical correspondent, ‘‘Pump Away, Men ”—a nom de plume 
in itself eminently suggestive of the dismal scene too often witnessed 
on the decks of many of our wooden ships. The wet, weary sailors, 
grinding away for hours, nay, often days, at the ceaseless and inexorable 
pump; while the careworn, anxious master often calls out, by way of 
encouragement, ‘‘ Pump away, men.” 

I have seen a ship’s pumps kept going with no more intermission than 
the time used in cleaning or shifting the boxes, from the Bay of Biscay 
to Calcutta, and that by an ordinary crew. I have witnessed the same 
from Pensacola to Liverpool, and know by experience in the guano, the 
timber, and West India trades, the horrors of it. 

I therefore hail with delight any indication of a movement to effect an 
improvement in this most important matter; because, although the Board 
of Trade may prevent many unseaworthy ships from leaving our ports, 
they cannot prevent good vessels from springing leaks, when labouring at 
sea With heavy cargocs. 

Of all-the plans yet adopted for pumping ships by machinery, in the 
absence of stcam, I firmly believe the windmill to be by far the best, and, 
when connected to a good pump, such as Adair’s Patent, it is surprising 
what a quantity of water it will lift; and no further proof of its efficacy 
is nceded than is furnished by the fact of a large and increasing number 
of ships being now fitted with them. Still they are not at all so generally 
adopted as, I think, they might bo—at least, until a better substitute 
is found. 

From numerous inquiries made among owners and shipmasters, I find 
that the great objection to the windmill lies in the fact of its being so 
conspicuous an appendage, and of their fancying its presence denotes the 
ship carrying it to be unsound. One Captain says, ‘It spoils the look 
of the ship in port ;” another, that it would “ frighten the sailors away ;” 
and a shipowner said to me, “I might as_ well paint ‘unseaworthy,” 
in large letters, on my ship, as stick up that ugly concern.”’ 

Now, I admit there may be sense in some of these objections, and if 
these overnice gentlemen persist in them, we are, in a measure, bound to 
respect their prejudices; but I believe a simple arrangement can be 
made which will satisfy even the most scrupulous. 
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The cheapness and desirability of the windmill pump being admitted, 
if the sight of the machine in port is vexatious, I would suggest its 
being constructed in such a manner as to be easily taken down in port, 
and stowed away out of sight. 

As at present constructed, the windmill is supported by a pair of legs, 
formed of strong beams; these are usually let through the upper deck 
and bolted to the ship’s ’tween deck beams below. All that I have seen 
were placed at the break of the poop. 

I think, then, that these legs might be scarfed at the level of the ship’s 
rail, and connected by means of screw bands in such a manner as to 
admit of being shipped and unshipped, as required, still maintaining their 
strength, and leaving their heels undisturbed. 

The cost would be small for the extra work, and the existence of the 
windmill would only be known to those on board the ship. 

As illustrative of the value of these machines, I may state that a few days 
since I was informed by Captain Sargent, of the /liza Acith, just arrived 
from St. John, N.B., with a cargo of deals, that on his passage home he 
encountered a very heavy gale in the western part of the Atlantic, during 
which he ‘‘ran”’ the vessel, steering her with the relieving tackles, which 
_kept all hands busy; and, although, in the gale, the vessel made con- 
siderable water, the windmill pump, a small one, kept her free through- 
out, even at times when-the sea took complete charge of the deck, and 
men could not stand at the pumps. 

The crew were, therefore, allowed to work at navigating the ship, 
while their faithful little servant efficiently performed that which they 
could not ; and, it might not be going too far to say, saved both ship 
and crew. 

Far from ‘“‘ driving the sailors away from the ships,’ I find the men 
are very glad when they find that the ship they are engaging for carries a 
windmill pump. 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN MACNAB. 

Cork, 15th December, 1878. 


ROCK IN KII CHANNEL. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Dear S1z,—You will find it probably useful to insert the following 
notice in your valuable magazine :— 

On 12th November, 1878, coming up the Kii Channel, keeping on the 
coast of Sikok, at 3 p.m., discovered a rock, about 20 to 25 ft. long and 
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10 ft. high, 1 mile dist., the weather being fine and clear. According 
to bearings taken of O Sima and Tsitsiga: Saki found its position, 
lat. 38° 80’ N., long. 134° 84’ E. 

Said rock is not mentioned in the present Sailing Directions, nor laid 
down in the latest charts. (Adm. Chart, No. 2875, published 31st 
December, 1872.) 

Yours respectfully, ~ 
G. L. HUMMEL, Commander. 


Amoor Steam Navigation Company, 8.8. Alexander, 
Osaka, November 20th, 1878. 
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Vignettes in Rhyme, and ‘ Vers de Société.” By Austin Dobson. London: 
Henry 8. King & Co. 1878. 


In these days, when poets are few, and those few love to wrap up their 
meaning in such wonderful words, that one is half inclined to adopt 
in sober earnest the French mot, that the use of language is to con- 
ceal one’s thoughts—in these days, we repeat, it is refreshing beyond 
measure to come across a volume of limpid, sparkling, pure and 
wholesome poetry. Such a book we have in Mr. Dobson's 
“¢ Vignettes in Rhyme,” with which we have no fault to find but the 
modesty of the title, which does not at all adequately express the im- 
portance of the addition it makes to the poetical literature of the present 
day. Unlike most first volumes of verse, this collection is good through- 
out. From the first poem, that charming ‘Dead Letter,” which we 
remember in the pages of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ and which is on the 
whole, we think, the best thing which Mr. Dobson has yet done, to the 
last, ‘‘ The Peacock on the Wall,” a delightful piece of absurdity, there 
is no line which tells of haste, nor poem that is wanting in finish, while 
the subjects of his verse are as various as the interests of human hie. 
As an instance of the wideness of his scope, we may mention that, in 
search of some verses which might secm to have some, if the remotest 
connection with the ordinary subjects treated of in this Magazine, and yet 
might give fair specimens both of his lightest and his deepest moods, we 
were not long before we came upon a poem, containing a picture of the 
matrimonial temptations of the ‘‘ Overland Route,” the truth of which 
will be recognised by many of our readers, and of which we give a few 
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‘* Would it were wave and wind alone ! 
The terrors of the torrid zone, 
The indiscriminate cyclone, 
A man might parry ; 
‘¢ But only faith, or ‘ triple brass,’ 
Can help the ‘ outward-bound,’ to pass 
Safe through that eastward-faring class 
Who sail to marry. 


‘¢ For him fond mothers, stout and fair, 
Ascend the tortuous cabin stair, 
, Only to hold around his chair 
Insidious sessions ; 


‘‘For him the eyes of daughters droop 
Across the plate of handed soup, 
Suggesting seats upon the poop, 

And soft confessions. 


‘Nor are these all his pains nor most. 
Romancing captains cease to boast— 
Loud majors leave their whist to toast 

The youthful griffin. 


‘¢ All, all with pleased persistence show 
His fate,—‘ remote, unfriended, slow,’— 
His ‘ melancholy’ bungalow,— 

His lonely tiffin. 


‘“‘In vain. Let doubts assail the weak ; 
Unmoved and calm as ‘ Adam’s Peak,’ 
Your ‘ blameless Arthur’ hears them speak 

Of woes that wait him ; 


‘‘Nought can subdue his soul, secure ; 
‘Arthur, will come again,’ be sure, 
Though matron shrewd and maid mature 

Conspire to mate him.” 


When we add that there are many better pieccs in the book than the 
one we have quoted, we trust that we have said enough to induce many 
of our readers to seek a further acquaintance with it. Our readers are 
not unacquainted with Mr. Dobson, whose charming poem, ‘‘ My Land- 
lady,’’ originally appeared in our pages. 
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LUCAS’S TABLES. 


Tre second edition of a book with the above title has lately been pub- - 


lished, and is said by the compiler to be put forward ‘‘ to fortify the 
mariner in moments of doubt and difficulty.” We. did not see the first 
edition ; but, perhaps, it is better that we did not, for now we are 
informed that ‘‘ the inventor of the system having applied the additional 
experience of eight years close practical study, has further assured himself 
of the undeviating correctness of the principles on which it is based.” The 
origin of the book is thus stated: ‘‘ Being at Terceira Angra, Western 
Islands, and having no forenoon sights for the chronometer, but having 
obtained a good noon’s altitude, &c., &c., which, reduced to longitude, 
gave 27° 28’ W.—twelve or fourteen miles to the westward of the lati- 
titude (sic) of the island. On discovering this fact, further investigations 
were prosecuted, and the result has been the basis of the present work.” 


Before we give our nautical readers an idea of the wonderful dis- 
coveries made through these investigations, we will state the ‘‘ principles 
governing the operation of Lucas’s system ’’ :— 


‘‘ First ascertain the altitude at noon, by means of the quadrant or 
sextant. Next ascertain mean time at Greenwich in this way. Find the 
altitude at Greenwich, by working the altitude back from the latitude at 
Greenwich, and then take the complement of the Polar distance at Green- 
wich, half the altitude and the latitude at Greenwich, and, with these, 
work as in the old form or system, Then take three-fourths of the 
meridian altitude at noon (except when south 45°, then half the meridian 
altitude is taken); and with the latitude and Polar distance, half sum, 
and remainder, work in the same way as finding the mean time at Green- 
wich. This gives the apparent time at ship, &c., &c.”’ 

To understand this thoroughly, we must explain ‘‘ working the altitude 
back,” and ‘the complement of the Polar distance.’ The mode of 
‘¢ working the latitude back to find the meridian altitude is the simplest ever 
discovered, and compares curiously with the labyrinth of useless figures, 
which, even by the ablest navigators, and professors standing high in 
nautical science, have hitherto been taken to arrive at the result, bewil- 
dering and mystifying the less learned. It consists in simply subtracting 
the known or ascertained latitude from 90°, which gives the co-latitude ; 
and then again subtracting the sun’s declination from, or adding it to, the 
co-latitude. If the latitude be north, and the declination be south, the 
declination must be swbtracted, but if they are both of one name it must 
be added. This gives the proper altitude, the half of which, with a cor- 
rection subtracted, is to the altitude to work by.” Jules are given to 
find the ‘‘ complement of the Polar distance; "’ but ordinary persons will 
understand it to be the supplement of the Polar distance. 
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We are now in a position to apply these ‘ principles ’’ and see how a 
ship’s position can be found. 

We can find the longitude from a meridian altitude by using the rule 
previously given, hence the chronometer is not absolutely necessary. An 
example is worked out for Cape Clear, giving the longitude 9° 30}’ W.; 
a second example is subsequently worked supposed to be taken two days 
later ; ‘‘ and, to prove the rule will work on intermediate days,’’ the re- 
sult is now 11° 103’ W. Now, if ‘‘the inventor of the system’ would 
stand by his “principles” to the end, we should get along smoothly 
enough ; but, unfortunately, we get quite bewildered what to do next in 
the solutions, for sometimes we find the hour angle divided by 2 without 
any reason being given; sometimes it must be subtracted from 12 hours, 
then divided by 2. By another problem we can obtain the longitude 
by using the latitude as an altitude to find the ship time; but then 
the hour angle is subtracted from 12 hours and divided by 2, and the 
result subtracted from 12 hours to give apparent time. The Greenwich 
time is found by the ‘‘principles.”” Again, we can ‘find the longitude 
by the meridian altitude, proved by the rising of the sun.’’ The prin- 
ciples are set aside this time, the ship time being found by half the 
meridian altitude; but the method of finding the Greenwich time is very 
novel. Take the time of sunrise, add 12 hours and subtract the sum 
from 24 hours, divide by 2, and add the result to the time of sunrise 
increased by 12 hours; this is the Greenwich time. If sunset be taken 
instead of sunrise, the time of sunset is the correct Greenwich time. 
Should the observer not be able to get a meridian altitude, he can get the 
altitude to work with by multiplying the hours and minutes by 4, and 
taking the result as degrees and minutes. We now come to the greatest 
discovery yet made in nautical astronomy,—to find the longitude simply 
by using a chronometer. If this method be correct, shipmasters can 
calculate their longitudes, have them tabulated and ready for use before 
they leave port. The method is simplicity itself. Note the time by 
chronometer, and add 11 minutes for the height of the eye if it is fore- 
noon, but no correction is required if it is afternoon; use these hours 
and minutes as degrees and minutes for the altitude, and proceed in the 
ordinary way; the longitude thus found, divided by 2, is the correct 
longitude. 

There is one method of finding the latitude by an ex-meridian altitude, 
which ‘‘ will be found by far the simplest of any hitherto in use, neither 
requiring tables nor logarithms, the latitude being found by a system of 
calculation that cannot err, and one which is easy and undeviating.”’ 

This is done by taking an altitude “‘ at the given time,’’ and finding 
the latitude by it inthe ordinary way. Take a second altitude ‘‘at a sub- 
sequent time; ” add to it the first latitude and the polar distance ; the sum 
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subtracted from 180° shows how much the sun has fallen. Add this 
difference to the first altitude, the sum is the true meridian altitude, from 
which the latitude is found. We are rather puzzled to know why we 
should take altitudes ; a better method would be to write down any two 
numbers at once; in short, why not calculate and tabulate your latitudes 
before leaving port, and so save the trouble of taking a sextant to sea ? 
We are also told ‘‘ that, where forenoon sights can be taken, assuming 
cloudy weather to intervene, the same altitudes should be carefully 
watched for, after the noon, as the mean of the two altitudes will in all. 
cascs give the meridian altitude accurately.” Can absurdity be carried. 
further ? 

Need we say more to show the character of the book ? As a curiosity in. 
nautical calculation it is unique. We trust it will not fall into the hands. 
of those who are unable to judge for themselves, for it might result in. 
mischief. 





Wages in 1873. Address read before the Social Science Assoctation at 

Noruich. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. London: Longmans. 1878. 
Mr. Brassey attributes the great advance of wages in modern English 
industry to the rapid growth of the gencral trade of the country, and 
asserts that the price of labour, like that of every other commodity, must. 
mainly depend upon the relation between gupply and demand. He further- 
states that ‘‘ there is no reason why a cloud should overshadow the future 
of our industry if only the time-honoured rule be observed of giving a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay.”’ But although the increase of our trade 
causes an advance in wages, yet Mr. Brassey evidently thinks that, with 
the progress of the times the increased trade, while making wages higher 
should nevertheless be conducted so cheaply as to enable us to hold our: 
own against foreign competition, exhaustion of natural resources, and 
other evils which excite apprehension at the present day. This seems. 
to be the great problem, how to economise in the process of manufacture 
of our commodities. As long as we can undersell foreign competitors, 
our trade will always be flourishing; and we can only undersell other 
nations by being able to produce our goods more cheaply than they. 
Machines of all sorts should take the place of human beings ; but where 
human beings are necessary, let them be well paid. Economy in the use 
of coal at home, in the factory, on the locomotive, and on the steamer, is 
strongly urged by Mr. Brassey, and he ably shows its influence on the 
iron trade of this country. On this point he quotes Mr. Siemens on the 
possible reduction of coal consumption on steamers. We extract it asa 
matter specially interesting to our readers :— 

‘‘ A striking illustration of what can be accomplished in a short space 
of time was brought to light by the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, . 
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over which I have at present the honour to preside. In holding their 
annual general meeting in Liverpool, in 1863, they instituted a careful 
inquiry into the consumption of coal by the best engines in the Atlantic 
steam service, and the result showed that it fell in no case below 44 lbs. 
per indicated horse-power per hour. Last year they again assembled 
with the same object in view in Liverpool, and Mr. Bramwell produced 
a table showing that the average consumption by seventeen good examples 
of compound expansive engines did not exceed 2} lbs. per indicated horse- 
power per hour. Mr. E. A. Cowper has proved a consumption as 
low as 1}41bs. per indicated horse-power per hour in a compound marine 
engine, constructed by him with an intermediate superheating vessel. 
Nor are we likely to stop long at this point of comparative perfection, 
for in the early portion of my address I have endeavoured to prove that 
theoretical perfection would only be attained if an indicated horse-power 
were produced with ;!, lb. of pure carbon, or say } 1b. of ordinary steam 
coal per hour.” 

These are most important considerations, and are treated of in a plain, 
straightforward manner, such as the nature of the subject demands. 
With regard to the workmen and their mode of protecting themselves, 
Mr. Brassey offers some very sensible observations ; shows that strikes for 
higher wages are utterly useless against a falling market, and that the 
competition amongst employers will bring about an increase of wages 
quite as effectually as the Trades-Unions’ organizations. The first article 
in the catechism of the International Socicty is said to be the denial of a 
proportionate reward for superior intelligence or industry. If there is 
any principle more deadly than another in its effect on a community, it 
is this, and the members of the International Society will find, if ever 
they gain their short-sighted ends, that they have made themselves into 
mere senseless tools and handles, and have killed their own intelligence. 
What makes all the recent outcry about sailors and their deterioration ? 
It seems plain to us that, with the additional knowledge now required of 
them, no adequate increase in wages has been made ; and we believe 
that shipowners will, before long, find it necessary, in order to hold public 
confidence, to hire better men to work their ships, and pay them better 
wages. Why cannot plenty of excellent men be had for good wages ? 

We cannot conclude our brief notice of this pamphlet without thanking 
Mr. Brassey for publishing his practical and valuable views on this great 
question of wages. He is himself a working man, in the best sense of the 
word, and is not one of those rich men who say to their souls, ‘‘ Take 
thine ease ; eat, drink, and be merry.’”’ We recommend our readers to 
stady his pamphlet for themselves. 
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The Theological Review for January. 1874. 


In this number is a paper by Mr. W. J. Lamport, an eminent shipowner 
of Liverpool, on ‘ the Plimsoll agitation.”” Mr. Lamport, in speaking of 
the remarkable book which first aroused the popular agitation, alludes to it 
as ‘‘ showing marks of being the production of a mind whose intellectual 
and emotional sides are interfused—whose consequent impulsive earnest- 


ness clears logical difficulties at a bound, and deems no facts stubborn | 


which presume to stand in its arguments’ way—and whose tendency 1s to 


a generalization so hasty, as to make cautious readers long to have its — 


assertions corroborated.”’ 


Our readers will see from this extract that we are fortunate enough to 


hold the same views as Mr. Lamport, and it is a great satisfaction to us 


to find him braving the torrent of sentiment and enthusiasm which has — 


swept away so much calm judgment from the subject. Mr. Lamport, 
from his position as a shipowner, looks calmly and logically at the 


matter, and his views are of great value. We have not space to criticise — 


the article in detail, but Mr. Lamport’s conclusion is so just and reason- 
able that we cannot resist quoting it :— 


‘Meanwhile, if Mr. Plimsoll, to whose undoubted excellent intentions — 


we have throughout been desirous to do justice, could be persuaded to 


part with his suspicion of the shipowning class, and bring himself to 


work heartily with those of its members whose objects are the same as 


his own (how much soever they may at present differ from him about the - 
means for attaining them), he might turn the influence he has acquired | 
into the direction of restoring mutual confidence between this class and | 


the sailor class for whom his affection is so evidently sincere. In that 
case, little reason would remain for regretting the occurrence in our mer- 
cantile history of the ‘ Plimsoll Agitation.’”’ 





Palmer's Detaching Torpedo Ram and Dome-shaped Double-roller Turret. 


1878. 


Tue author of this invention, and of the well-got-up book describing it, 
is now commanding H.M. Indian turret-ship Magdala, stationed at 
Bombay. He is an officer of considerable ability and vigour, and after 
about two years connection with the Magdala—having during that period 
thrown the whole force of his mind on to the subject of torpedos, rams, 
and turrets—he has devised a plan by which the ram, turret, and torpedo 
are combined in a sea-going ship of war. In these pages we donot attempt 
to discuss the technical points of men-of-war. We desire to have little 
connection with the fighting element of our Marine, for the objects of our 
existence are the further development of peaceful and safe navigation, and 
to ‘bring man nearer unto man.” But we are fully ready to recognize 
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the well-directed efforts of such an officer as Commander Palmer in 
_ working intelligently and earnestly in his profession with a view of ren- 
dering our fighting power more terrible and effective, and thus adding to the 
security of our Mercantile Marine. His book is well and clearly written, 
and the really artistic photographs from designs by the author, whom we 
know to be very skilful with his pencil, are worthy of all praise. In prefer- 
ence to reading a summary of the book in such a notice as this, we think 
any of our readers interested in the subject should endeavour to obtain 
the work itself, although it bears no publisher’s name, and no price is 
stated. Itis printed by W. Wilfred Head, Plough Court, Fetter Lane, 
London. 


The Questions of the Syllabus of Examination of Masters in the Laws of 
Deviation, with their Answers. By P. E. Le Couteur. Liverpool: 
Williams & Co., 4, School Lane. 


We have looked through Mr. Le Couteur’s little work on the Questions 
in the Syllabus of Examination in the Deviation of Ships’ Compasses, 
and find it to be admirably adapted for the purposes for which it is 
intended. 

The answers to the questions on the Laws of the Deviation, &c., are 
concise, and at the same time all that is required. The same may be 
said of the ordinary Master’s Examinations, on the questions in Form 
Exn. 27. The writer deserves encouragement. He shows a practical 
knowledge of the subject. 


Duck-TRowsERS aS Lire-suoys.— We understand that a new suggestion 
has been made by Captain J. W. Webb, R.N., showing how seamen’s 
ordinary duck-trowsers may easily be converted into life-buoys in cases 
of emergency. The manner in which Captain Webb’s suggestion is to 
be carried out would appear to be as follows :—First, securely fasten the 
bottoms of the trowsers, each leg separately, with a piece of twine or 
rope yarn; then wet the trowsers either in a bucket of water, or over 
the side of the vessel, and wave them sharply round so as to inflate the 
legs, and when inflated, quickly grasp the tops of them, and secure them 
with another piece of twine or rope yarn : the inflated trowsers will then 
form a life-buoy, which Captain Webb has found by experiment to be 
capable of keeping a man afloat for a considerable time. This would 
appear to be a very simple recipe for making a life-buoy at a moment’s 
notice, and, if efficacious, might be the means of saving many a seaman’s 
. life by supporting him in the water until assistance reached him. 

Lt 2 
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THE ACOUSTIC TRANSPARENCY AND OPACITY OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 





At the Royal Institution, on the 16th January, Professor Tyndalf 
delivered a lecture on the above subject, and made public some of the 
results of the recent experiments with fog-signals, upon which the 
Professor and a Committee from the Trinity House have been engaged, 
to which we alluded in our last month's number. 

We understand that the results of the recent investigations will form the 
subject of a large and complete report, which will be made public in due 
course ; therefore, for the present, we propose merely to notice briefly 
one or two points in Professor Tyndall's lecture, reserving for a 
future article the consideration of the details of the labours of Dr. 
Tyndall and the Trinity House Committee. 

The observations of the investigators have extended over a period of 
six months, and the distances at which the signals have been heard on 
different days vary in a most remarkable manner. The Professor points 
out that if the sound, say of a gun, can be heard on a fine calm day at a 
distance of ten miles, the experiments clearly show that that is no 
reason why on another apparently similar day the sound should be heard 
at three or four miles. On May 19th and 20th it seemed to be demon- 
strated to a certainty that the sound of a gun could be heard further 
than the sound of the trumpct, and yet on succeeding days the trumpet. 
could be heard at several miles distance, while the guns were inaudible. 
Again, on June 25th, with the wind favourable, no sounds were heard at 
six miles, while on June 26th, with wind opposed, sounds were clearly 
heard at nine miles. The wind in both these cases was about force four, 
and not dead against nor in favour of the sound, but obliquely unfavour- 
able and obliquely favourable. On another day, when a thick haze hid 
the land from view and limited the visible horizon to one and a half mile, the 
sounds were heard at twelve and thrce-quarter miles, while on some 
clear days the sounds were inaudible at very much shorter distances. 

These are matters of the greatest importance to the mariner, revealing 
an amount of uncertainty and variability in the acrial transmission of 
sound which is astonishing, and subversive of many of the popular ideas on 
the subject. We read in notices to mariners, issued from our friends 
across the Atlantic, that fog-signals are to be heard at marvellous dis- 
tances, and the mariner is led to suppose that, under similar circum- 
stances of weather, fog-signal sounds will be heard as well one day as 
another, and also that a sound once predominant would be always 
predominant. These experiments scem to show that for any distance 
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beyond about two miles such calculations and statements are perfectly 
futile. 

After repeated observations, with ever-varying results, came the 3rd 
July, a fine, calm, clear, and sunny day, with everything apparently 
favourable to carrying the sound to a great distance ; but, strange to say, 
nothing at all was audible at three miles. This astonishing result con- 
siderably perplexed the Professor, but by the scientific use of the imagi- 
nation he has found a theory for this strange obstruction of sound on a 
beautifully calm and clear day. This theory is that when the atmosphere 
is perfectly homogeneous, then the sound waves travel through it easily 
and uninterruptedly. But if there should be an irregular mixture of 
light and dense air in the atmosphere, then the sound waves are 
reflected back from the limiting surfaces of the denser por- 
tions of the air. It was proved on going to the place on 
shore, where the signals were sounding, that echoes of fifteen seconds 
duration came back from the air space in front, and this shows what 
had become of the sound which had been so strangely lost to the observers 
three miles off. The Professor attributes the mixed condition of the 
air on the 3rd of July to the effect of a hot sun drawing up invisible 
aqueous vapour, and in streaks and wreaths mixing irregularly with the 
atmosphere. When a cloud hid the sun, and when the sun sank, the air 
became more homogeneous, and the sounds were able to penetrate to 
distances of five, six, and seven miles, when they had been quite in- 
audible at three miles at mid-day. | 

We are unable to go further into the subject just now; but, considering 
the revelations made by these experiments, we think that mariners 
should be exceedingly careful in receiving statements as to the distances 
at which fog-signals may be heard. To trust too implicitly to hearing 
such signals beyond two or two and a half miles, seems to us likely to 
lead to serious disaster, and to prove a source of danger instead of a safo 
and friendly guide. | 


Boarp or TrapE Orrices at Poprar.—The Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade have taken the whole of Green’s Sailors’ Home on along 
lease for the purpose of improving the Mercantile Marine Office, which 
the Department established there in 1858. This office is a great boon to 
shipping interests down the river, and is the chief office for the payment 
of the retainers of the Royal Naval Reserve men. Besides other accom- 
modation, it is contemplated to provide a spacious court, in which inves- 
tigations may be held, so as not to take masters and mates in police- 
courts when their conduct as navigators is called in question. 
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A WINTER IN NOVA ZEMBLA. 





Tre Freya, of Tremsée, Capt. Tobieson, was fitted out as usual in 
May, 1872, for seal and walrus hunting, and bound for Spitsbergen and 
Nova Zembla, but more especially for the latter, where the chance of 
success was supposed to be greater, as but few visited Nova Zembla, 
while many competitors were sent from Hammerfest and Tromsoe to 
Spitsbergen. 

The Freya not returning at the usual close of the season was given up 
as lost, a presumption which was unfortunately too true, and the hard- 
ships the surviving part of the crew endured affords a striking proof of 
what humanity can bear, when endurance becomes a question of life and 
death. 

Two of the harpooners, C. H. Olsen and A. Henriksen, forming part 
of the crew of the ill-fated vessel, returned to Hammerfest this summer, 
and reported as follows :— 

During the summer nothing extraordinary occurred ; and by the end 
of September we had caught twenty-six walruscs, 150 large seals, five 
bears, and eight reindcer. 

About the end of September or beginning of October, the vessel was 
frozen in under Cross Island; every attempt was made to extricate her, 
but all our endeavours were fruitless. 


Our crew consisted of nine men, besides the captain and his son—in 
all, eleven souls. 

Early in October the Captain called us together and said that as there was. 
no chance of the ship being released before the next summer, and as there 
were only provisions enough on board for four or five men for the meanwhile, 
it would be prudent to separate, and that some should attempt to save their 
lives by endeavouring to get to the south, before the season was too far 
advanced. Seven of us therefore consented to leave the ship for that 
purpose ; he then gave us a boat with sails, five boxes of matches, two 
guns, a little gunpowder, lead, 100 percussion caps, a compass, spy- 
class, fourteen rusks, some tea and treacle, bears meat, a saucepan, 
kettle, and an axe. (The captain, his son, the mate, and the cook, re- 
mained on board, and of their fate or doings these two men were ignorant.) 

In order to reach the open water we had to draw the boat seven English 
miles across the ice. We stcered towards the south in hopes of either 
meeting a ship or getting across to the Vaigats Islands. The journey, 
however, was very difficult and dangerous. ‘he darkness, cold, and 
storms increased; and, worst of all, the provisions were very soon 
consumed. Already, on the second day aftcr leaving the Freya, 
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we were fortunate enough to shoot a bear, and subsisted on its flesh 
for several days. Later, we shot a couple of seals; but one was very 
small, and the other could not be got into the boat, so we had to 
leave it, after cutting off some part of it. Once, when our hunger was 
very great, we shot a ‘teiste”’ (black guillemot), which we boiled in 
the boat, and shared. At last, having sailed or rowed about, for three 
weeks, as far as we could judge—having no almanack to give us any 
idea of time—we saw two small tents, and rowed towards them. We 
estimated we had come about fifty Norwegian miles (850 English) since 
leaving the ship. The two tents proved to be Russian, and on the north 
side of Gaasderne. We landed, and entered one of them, but found it 
perfectly empty ; however, it gave us sheltcr. Wo had suffered very 
much from hunger, cold, and cramp, from sitting so long in the boat; 
our feet were swollen and frozen, and we could hardly move about. 
We remained some three wecks in the tent, and shot during that time 
two white foxes and four reindeer, on which we subsisted. Put when 
the reindeer disappeared, and we had no chance of shooting seals or 
bears, we decided on leaving the tent. O. A. Olsen and H. Nilsen took 
the guns and ammunition, while the five others took some small sledges 
on which they carried their clothes and other belongings ; the boat they 
left at the tent. Our intention was still to scek the Vaigats Islands; and, 
though our prospects were not bright, there was nothing else left for us 
todo. Shortly after leaving the tent, O. A. Olsen and H. Nilsen got 
separated from the others in the fog. These last now agreed to draw 
lots, whether they should return to the tent or continue their road south- 
ward ; it was decided for them to do the latter. Their position was 
now most desperate. When they left the tent they had each about a 
quarter of a pound of reindeer meat and a little lard. The weather was 
dreadful ; they were miserably clad, and had no water. They could 
only take very short day’s journeys, and their spirits were very much 
depressed ; but there was no choice. At night they dug holes for them- 
selves in the snow, and while they slept one always watched, for fear of 
their being completely snowed up, and to keep off the bears. They all 
kept up till the sixth night, when A. Hansen died. They had to leave 
him in the snow, and continue their journey as best they could; but 
they had gradually become so enfeebled and famished, that they had to 
abandon the sledges and most of what they carricd with them. After 
having gone about fourteen Norwegian miles (ninety-cight English), 
mostly along the coast, they saw some fuel piled up, and traces of a 
sleigh in the snow. Following these for 14 (104 English) miles, they 
came to a small house, inhabited by Samoiedes, who received them in a 
most friendly manner, and tended them as well as possible. They were 
especially kind to N. A. Toxen, whose toes were frozen off, and who had 
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become fearfully weak. The Samoiedes were three men, three women, 
and a boy, whose names were Fanea Wasiliwitsch, Maxim, Michail, 
Edrofina, Paraskooja, Maria, and Michail. They spoke Russian, and had 
taken up their abode for the winter in Nova Zembla, at a place called 
Gausinonos, on the south side of Gaasland, in order to hunt seals and 
walruses, which they purposed to sell at Petschora. They had a large 
boat, besides some small Samoied ones, and were well-provisioned with 
reindeer-meat, meal, tea and sugar, &c. Their guns were old flint 
muskets; but they aimed very accurately. Amongst these people the 
men remained the whole winter, and were tolerably comfortable. When 
the weather permitted, they helped the Samoiedes to catch seals, and 
otherwise they spent the time as they could, while the Samoiedes 
themselves passed the time in playing cards and draughts. N. A. Toxen 
was obliged to keep his bed the whole time. In order to prevent scurvy, 
the Samoiedes took regular exercise, eat the reindeer-meat partly boiled 
and partly raw, and drank the blood. They wero in the house till 
March, when, for want of fuel, they had to chop it up, and then lived in 
tents made of reindeer-skins. These Samoiedes could hardly be called 
Christians. Although they knew the name of Christ, they seemed to 
have very extraordinary ideas about him. When they missed in shoot- 
ing at seals, they shot towards the sun, because they thought that Christ 
was angry with them. They lived in a sort of married state; but when 
the man did not agree with the woman, or was tired of her, he might 
take another. They had no watches, but had a tolerably good idea 
of time by the help of the sun and stars. Instead of an almanack, 
they had a piece of wood in which they cut a notch each day. Although 
they quarrelled occasionally, and threatened each other, they were 
peaceful on the whole, and showed great kindness towards the four men. 
They provided them with warm clothes, made of skins, and gave them 
plenty of food, so that they suffered no want. They also promised to 
seek after and bury A. Hansen, and during the winter endeavoured to do 
50; but the snow was too deep, and they did not know exactly the spot 
where he had died. 

O. A. Olsen and H. Nilsen had, when they lost the others j in the fog, 
only one and a half pounds of meat and their guns. They caught 
nothing, and although not far from the tent, they took more than three 
days to return to it. They also got separated. H. Nilsen first found the | 
tent and made a fire and fricd some fox meat, which had been left there. 
O. A. Olsen, who in his despair had drunk a quantity of sea-water, 
became very enfeebled. In the night he came upon the boat, but could 
not go any further. He kept himself up by eating snow and large pieces 
of his coat, which was made of the hides of the reindeer they had shot. 
After having lain in the boat for some time, he crept to the tent and 
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found Nilsen sleeping by the fire which was not yet extinct. He eat 
what remained of the fox meat and melted some snow over the fire. 
The following day they established themsclves in the tent, but they had 
no food nor implements of any kind. The first part of the time they 
caught nothing, but maintained life by boiling and gnawing some bones 
of reindeer, seals, and bears, probably left there by the Russians in 
former years. Just before Christmas they were fortunate enough to 
shoot a reindeer. The matches were now exhausted ; but they lighted 
fires by means of gunpowder and some old rope, which they dried and 
plucked. One of the tents they pulled down and used as fuel ; they had 
neither axe nor saw, but split the fuel with the aid of a piece of iron, 
which they took out of the kecl of the boat and with which they formed 
a sort of knife, sharpening it with stones. They also made needles out 
of some of the nails in the same way; the reindcer sinews they used 
for threads ; and thus with the skine they made clothes. : 

They remained in the tent till the middle of April, and had shot by 
that time eleven reindeer and a bear; so that they did not exactly suffer 
hunger. They had now only powder enough for three more shots, and 
therefore saw the impossibility of remaining there longcr, and decided 
to make their way south, still hoping to reach the Vaigats Islands. 

They started along the coast, leaving the boat behind them; after a 
few days march they came upon the Samoiedes, with whom their com- 
panions were living, and were received with the same hospitality. They 
all remained with them till the middle of June. J. Anderson now 
declared that he wished to remain with the Samoicdes and would not 
follow the other five, these latter fetched the boat and started southwards, 
always in the hope of reaching Vaigats Islands. First they drew the 
boat for two days across the ice, but finding it very heavy cut it in two, 
left one half on the ice, and by means of a large seal skin, given them 
by the Samoides, they made a stern to the forepart, which they continued 
to draw for three days, until open water was reached. They now rowed 
for ten days, when they came to the edge of the ice on the Vaigats 
Islands, where they met some more Samoiedes, who could neither speak 
Russian nor Finnish, and therefore with difficulty made themselves under- 
stood ; but were well received and well treated during a stay of cight days. 
These Samoiedes had tame reindeer, with which they conveyed the 
travellers one and a half days journey. towards the south; they 
now saw ships in the distance and four got on board different vessels, 
Lars Larsen remaining with the Samoiedes. 

The two sailors, who with the Captain and his son had remained on 
board the F’reya—namely, the second mate and the cook, were subsequently 
found on the 24th September, 18738, by the Russian steamship Katchaloff, 
and brought to Archangel. They had preserved the journal kept by 
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‘Captain Tobieson and his son, with the notes of meteorological 
observations. 

It appears that they were frozen in on the 18th September, 1872, in 
lat. 75° 55’ N., and long. 59° E. The captain died on 29th April and his 
son on 5th July following, of scurvy. On the 3rd August the second 
mate had observed two sloops off Cross Island; he lighted a fire in the 
hopes of being observed, but in vain. On the 8th August they saw open 
water. They then began to haul the boat over the ice, by help of a wind- 
Jass from the ship, and a line sixty yards long. On the same day they 
saw a sloop beating up northward. They made signals from an eminence 
on the island with a pole and a flag, but unsuccessfully, as the distance 
was too great. 

On the 9th August they got the boat, with their goods and some pro- 
visions, into open water, and then took their course along Birch Island ; 
after a dangerous voyage they came to Gaasland, but during a violent 
storm they were obliged to steer northward again into a fjord, where 
they discovered a schooner at anchor—namely, a Russian salmon fisher. 
On the 24th September they were taken on board (after having waited 
three and a half days for the crew, who were all many miles away fish- 
ing) just as their stock of provisions was exhausted. 


How to Get Goop Crews.—How to get first-class seamen, especially 
for long voyages, is a point worth studying. The influence of emulation 
is all-powerful. It is being tried more and more in our educational 
system. We are glad to see that one at least of our first-class firms of 
shipowncrs is up and doing in the same direction. Here is a specimen 
of the plan, and we heartily recommend it :—‘‘ To our Seamen.—In order 
to encourage the seamen in our employ to good conduct, we grant the 
following rewards: 1st. The seamen who shall, at the end of a voyage, 
obtain a certificate, signed by the Captain, of Very Good Conduct, shall 
receive 2s. 6d. per month, for the whole voyage, above the rate of wages 
agreed upon when they joined the ship. 2nd. Seamen continuing in 
our service shall be entitled to the Good Conduct reward above named, 
and shall receive an additional 2s. Gd. per month (together, 5s. per month) 
at the end of each voyage, with ‘Very Good Conduct ” Certificate. 
Ship’s articles will always be filled up according to the current rates of 
the port. 8rd. It is our intention to advance all officers and seamen 
according to merit, as opportunities offer in the employ Note: A library 
being provided for the benefit of the crew, it is hoped advantage will be 
taken of the privilege. Seamen having no home at the port of discharge, 


are strongly advised to reside in the Sailors’ Home. (Signed.) 
Batrour, Wittiamson & Co., Liverpool.” 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 








No. ‘ PLACE. SunBJEct. 
19 | Mzpitzrraxtan—Egypt—Port Said Alteration in Lights, 
20 | Nova Scot1ra—S.E. Coast—Sable Island Establishment of a Light, 
21 | MepiTenranean—Grecion Archipelago—Andros Establishment of a Harbour Light. 
Island—Gavrion Harbour, 
22 | Fraxce— West Coast—Finisttre—Le Four Rock Establishment of a Light. 
| 
23 | St. Lawaxgncre Gutr—Magdalen Islands—Grind- Establishment of a Light. 
stone Island 
24 | Baazir—North Coast—Pedra do Sal Establishment of a Light. 
25 | MeprrgRRanxngan—France— Marseilles Alteration in Basin Lights. 
26 | NgwrounpLanp— East Coast—Puffin Island Alteration in Visibility of Light. 
27 | Fraxce— West Coast—Port Croisic Establishment of a Light. 
28 | NewrounpLand—Trinity Bay—Trinity Harbour | Establishment of a Light. 
29 | NEWFOUNDLamD — Fortune Bay — Baude de} Establishment of a Light. 
L’Arier Harbour 
80 |’ ApE1aTic—Trieste Harbour Alteration in Harbour Lights. 
31 | Norwar—North-west Coast— Romdala Islands—| Establishment of a Light. 
? Ulla 
32 | Excraxp—East Coast—Goodwiu Sands Establishment of East Goodwin Light. 
83 | Excranp—East Coast—Goodwin Sands—South: Alteration of Position of Light Vessel. 
Sand Head Light 
34 | ExcLanp—East Coast—Goodwin Sands Establishment of a New Buoy. 
$5 | Apriatic—Pola — Establishment of Harbour Lights. 
36 | MepiteRRankan— Ionian Islands—Corfa Sef-| Establishment of Smull Light near. 
chimo Point 
37 | NewrounDLanp — South - west Coast — Rose} Establishment of a Light. 
Blanche Point 
88 | Ingtanp—North Coast—Inishtrahull Light Intended Alteration In Light. 
39 | IngLanp—North-west Coast—Aranmore Light Intended Alteration in Light. 
40 | InzLano—South Coast—Hook Lighthcuso Establishment of a Fog Gun. 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





19.—MepitvERRANEAN.—Egypt.—Port Said.—The following alteration 


has been made in the breakwater lights :—The fixed red and green lights 
which now indicate the extremes of the breakwaters have been replaced 
by floating lights of. the same colour. The entrance and the channel 
between the breakwaters to Port Said is now marked by two lines of 
floating lights, red lights on the western side, and green lights on the 
eastern side. The line of red lights commences at the extremity of the 
western breakwater, now in course of extension, and the green lights 
from a floating light placed N.N.E. $3 K., distant 175 of a mile from the 
end of the eastern breakwater.. 
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Note.—Vessels entering Port Said, should steer for the Directing light 
on Lake Menzale2, as heretofore, keeping the red lights on the starboard 
hand and the green lights on the port hand. 


20.—Nova Scorita.—South-east Coast.—Sable Island.—A light is now 
exhibited on the west end of this island. The light is a revolving white 
light, making a revolution in three minutes, and showing three distinct 
flashes at intervals of half a minute, and then eclipsed during one and a 
half minutes, thus completing the three minutes. It is elevated 123 feet 
above high water, and should be scen 17 miles. The tower is an octa- 
gonal wooden building, 98 feet high, and painted white. Position, lat. 
48° 57’ N., long. 60° 8’ W. The distance from this light to the fixed 
white light on the east end of the island is 17 miles. A steam fog-whistle 
has been erected in the vicinity of the lighthouse, which in thick or 
foggy weather or snow-storms will sound eight seconds in each minute, 
leaving an interval of fifty-two seconds between each blast. 


21. —- MrepirErRRANEAN. — Grecian Archipelago.—Andros Island.— 
Gavrion Harbour.—A red harbour light will be exhibited on the summit 
of Kastri Head, west point of the entrance to the port. It is elevated 
225 feet above the sea, and should be seen 7 miles. Position, lat. 
37° 52’ 30” N., long. 24° 44’ E. | 


22.—France.— West Coast.—Finistére.—Le Four Rock.—From the 
15th March, 1874, a light will be exhibited on Le Four rock, north 
entrance of Chevaldu Four. The light isa fixed and flashing white light, 
of the third order, showing a fized light during thirty seconds, and a 
flashing light of eight distinct flashes, followed by eclipses, during thirty 
seconds, thus the light will be alternately fixed and flashing every half 
minute. It is 92 feet above high water, and should be seen 15 miles. 
The lighthouse is 22 feet high, and is built of stone. Position, lat. 
48° 31’ 20” N., long. 4° 47’ 30” W. A steam fog-trumpet will be attached 
to the lighthouse, but the interval of blasts has not yet been decided on. 


23.— Sr. Lawrence Guir.— Magdalen Islands.—Grindstone Island. — 
From the 20th April, 1874, a light will be exhibited on the west side of 
this island, near Etang du Nord. The light will be a revolving white 
hight, showing a flash every minute and a half, elevated 200 feet above 
the level of the sea, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance 
of 20 miles. Position, lat. 47° 23’ 20” N., long. 61° 57’ 10” W. 


24.—Braziu.—North Coast.—Point Pedra do Sal.—A light has been 
established on Point Pedra do Sal, near the Barra Velha entrance of 
Paranahyba river. The light is a jived white light of the fourth order, 
which should be seen 10 miles. The approximate position is in lat. 
2° 50’ S., long. 41° 44’ W. ; 
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25.—MEpDITERRANEAN. — France. — Marseilles.—From the 1st Merch, 
1874, the six green lights, which, two by two, mark the entrances of the 
new basins, will be replaced by red lights. 


26.—NeEwFrounDLanD.— East Coast.—Pufiin Island Liyht.—The are of 
visibility of this light has been cxtended, it is now obscured towards the 
land only between the bearings N. by E. and W. by N. from the light- 
house, or between Big Pools island, and Fox island, in Fox bay. 


27.—France.—West Coast.—Port Croisic.—A light 1s now exhibited 
at the outer extremity of the jetty of Trchic, at the entrance of this 
port. The light is a fired light, of the fifth order, showing white between 
the bearings S.S.E. (easterly) and E.S.E. On either side of these 
bearings the light will show red until obscured by the land. It is 39 feet 
above high water, and the white light should be scen 10 miles. The 
tower is 33 feet high, and built of stone. Position, lat. 47° 18’ 30” N., 
long. 2° 81’ 80” W. 


28.—NEWFOUNDLAND.—Tvinity Bay.—Trinity Harbour.—A fived white 
light, of the eighth order, is now exhibited on Fort point, west side of 
the entrance of Trinity harbour. It is elevated 75 feet above the sea, 
and should be seen 11 miles. Position, lat. 48° 22’ N., long. 
53° 20° 50” W. 

29.—NEWFOUNDLAND.—Fortune Bay.—Baude de L'Arier (Belloram) 
Harbour.—A fixed white light, of the eighth order, is now exhibited on 
the point of the beach of this harbour. It is elevated 85 fect above the 
sea, and should be seen 7 miles. Position, lat. 47° 29’ N., long. 
55° 27’ 15" W. 


30.—Apruatic.—Trieste Harbour.—Harbour Lights.—The floating 
light off the mole has been discontinued, and two red lights, one placed 
over the other, is exhibited on the southern end of the mole. 


81.—Norway.—North-west Coast.—Romdals Islands. —Ulla.—A fived 
white light, of the sixth order, visible from S.W. by W. round scaward 
towards Ulla Sound, is now exhibited on Korrnholm. It is elevated 65 
feet above the level of the sea, and should be seen 8 miles. Position, 
lat. 62° 41’ 30” North., long. 6°10’ 40" E. The light will be exhibited 
annually from 25th January to the 8th April. 


Note.—This light, although exhibited for the use of fishermen, will 
be useful to vessels bound for Christiansund and Trondheim. | 


82.—ENGLAND.—East Coast.—Goodwin Sands.—With reference to 
Naatical Notices No. 217 (November, 1878) on the intended establish- 
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ment of a lightvessel, eastward of the Goodwin Sands :—That light- 
vessel has been placed in position, and the light is now exhibited. The 
light is a revolving green light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every 
Jifteen seconds ; it is elevated 38 feet above the sea. The vessel has her 
name painted on her sides in large letters, and carries a diamond-shaped 
beacon at the masthead. She is moored in 80 fathoms at low water 
springs, with the following bearings; viz. :— 


S.E. Goodwin buoy see se W.N.W. 1,,, miles. 

The Goodwin Safety beacon... N.N.W. } W. 2,2, miles. 
East Goodwin buoy __.... ses N? E. 2} miles. 

North sand head lightvessel _.... N. by E. f E. 6} miles. 


These bearings place the lightvessel in lat. 51° 18’ N., long. 1° 36’ 25” E. 


33.—ENnGLanD.—East Coast.—Goodwin Sands.—South sand head 
lightvessel has been moved (in accordance with the same notice), and 
now lies in 14 fathoms at low water springs, with the following marks 
and bearings :— 


South Foreland lights inline W. 3 N. Low light distant 8,*, miles. 
Deal bank buoy ove .. N.ZE.4 ,7, miles. 

South Goodwin buoy .. E. by N. 2N. 2.9 miles. 

Kast Goodwin lightvessel ... E. by N. 4N. 6° , miles. 


These bearings place the lightvessel in lat. 51° 9’ N., long. 1° 28’ E 


84.—ENGLAND.— East Coast.—Goodwin Sands.—A new buoy has 
been placed off the South-west end of the sands, between the south sand 
head lightvessel and the Bunt head buoy. The buoy is a black can buoy 
called the S.W. Goodwin, moored in 18 fathoms at low water springs, 
with the following marks and bearings :— 


East end of Admiralty pier, bes _ open 


of South Foreland © - .. W. by 8.458. 
South sand head lightvessel ove ... S.S.W. # W. 2 miles. 
Deal bank buoy ___... os aes .. N.by W.3 W.3,', miles. 
Bunt head buoy... N. by E. 22 , miles, 


S.E. Goodwin Buoy.—The staff and globe has been removed from this 
buoy. 


35.—Apriatic.— Pola.—In accordance with Nautical Notice No. 109 
(June, 1878), a fired red light is now exhibited at Fort Franz, Grande 
island, and a fixed green light has replaced the gaslight hitherto exhibited 
on the north-west point of San Pietro island. These lights are visible 
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towards the entrance of the port to Point Cristo, and from the interior of 
the military port the red light is seen to about a cable south of Olivi 
island. 


86.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Jonian Islands.—Corfu.—A small light is ex- 
hibited at a mouth of a river near Sefchimo Point, on the south-east end 
of the island. It should be seen 3 miles. Approximate position, lat. 
89° 26’ N., long. 20° 4’ 85” E. 


87.—NEWFOUNDLAND.— South-west Coast.—Rose Blanche Point.— 
A light is now exhibited on the eastern head of the point. The light is 
a fired white light, of the fourth order, visible from W. by N. round by 
north to east ; it is elevated 95 feet above the sea, and should be seen 
18 miles. The tower is built of granite, and is attached to the keeper's 
dwelling. Position, lat. 47° 35’ 50” N., long. 58° 41’ 80” W. 


88.—IneLanp.—North Coast.—Inishtrahull Light.—From the 10th 
April next, the period of revolution of this light will be changed from one 
minute to half a minute. 


89.—IreLanp.— North-west Coast.—Aranmore Light.—From the 10th 
April, 1874, the flashing light will be changed from showing a flash every 
twenty seconds, to showing a flash ecrery minute. 


40.—IReLanp.—South Coast.— Hook Lighthouse—From the 1st 
March, 1874, during foggy weather, a gun will be fired from this light- 
house at intervals of every ten minutes. 


Cuazts, éc., Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, to the end 
of January, 1874, and Sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, 
and 11, King Street, Tower Hill. 


No. Scale. 

1897 m = 8 North Atlantic: —§t. Paul’s Rocks, 
Peneda de San Pedro... eye 0 6 

129 m = 0°56 Sweden, West Coast:—H6n0 to the 
Paternosters ... 1 6 

707 m = 2°65 Madagascar, North- West. Coast Bayes 
toube Bay ... eee 1 6 

nee, 8 Spain, East Coast Denia Road, with 

1165 oe Plan of Cullera engupenee at and Penis- 
~~ cola Road o 0 6 
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PRESSURE ON STEAM BOILERS. 


On page 89 of the January Number there are two or three errors 
owing to certain letters not having been crossed through. The Examples 
given should be as follows :— 


EXAMPLES. | 
The factor will be generally thus 6. P.B. M.W. = 8, 
sometimes 6. B. W. = 7, 
or even 6. C.P.B.S.M. W. = 9, 
probably never 6. C.P. B.S. M. W. = 6. 


CIRCULAR FLUES. 

1. Fairbairn’s experiments on circular tubes referred to the strength 
against collapsing only, not to the strength against a force sufficient to 
injure the material by crushing. It is stated in the report of these ex- 
periments that the following formula may be used as giving, practically, 


the collapsing pressure : 
: 806,800 T? 


ani 

2. But according to the tabulated results, the highest multiplier is 
only 640,500, and the next highest is only 535,100, while the average 
of all the experiments gives only 465,814. Only two of these experi- 
ments were upon tubes exceeding in thickness 4 of an inch, while all 
the rest were upon tubes of only the ,); part of an inch in thickness. 
These experimental tubes were all tested by hydraulic pressure only ; 
they were not subjected to the action of a furnace while under pressure. 


8. Rule for Surveyors.—Circular furnaces with the longitudinal joints 


welded or made with a butt strap 
~ 90,000 x the square of the thickness of the plate in inches 
Length in teet + 1 x diameter in inches 


= working pressure per square inch. 
Without the Board’s special approval of the plans, the pressure is in “no 


case to exceed 
8,000 x thickness in inches 


Diameter in inches. 


4. The length is to be measured between the rings, if the furnace is 
made with rings. 
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5. If the longitudinal joints, instead of being butted, are lap-jointed 
an the ordinary way, then 70,000 is to be used instead of 90,000, ex- 
cepting only where the lap is bevelled, and so made as to give the flues 
the form of a true circle, when 80,000 may be used. 

6. When the material or the workmanship is not of the best quality, 
the constants given above must be reduced—that is to say, the 90,000 will 
become 80,000 ; the 80,000 will become 70,000 ; the 70,000 will become 
60,000 ; and when neither the material nor the workmanship are of the 
best quality, such constants will require to be further reduced, according 
to circumstances and the judgment of the surveyor, as in the case of old 
boilers. 

7. To insure high pressures, it is only necessary to make good fur- 
naces, since it is clear that one factor which would reduce all work alike 
to one dead level of efficiency is not acted on by the Board of Trade. 





ADDITIONAL Frencu Inport Duties.—By a decree of the French Go- 
vernment, published in the Jonrnal Officiel of December 31st last, addi- 
tional duties are imposed on certain imported articles, as follows, viz. :— 
1. The duty on sugar is increased by 4 per cent. 2. The Custom tariff, 
as regards petroleum and similar mineral oils, is thus fixed :—Refined oil, 
of 800 degrees of density or more, at a temperature of 15 degrees (centi- 
grade), 87f. per 100 kilogrammes ; essence, of 700 degrees of density or 
less, at a temperature of 15 degrees (centigrade), 47f. per 100 kilogrammes. 
As regards such oils imported in a raw state, the duties will be levied on 
each of the constituent quantities of pure oil and of essence as follows :— 
For 100 kilogrammes of pure oil, of 800 degrees of density at a tempera- 
ture of 15 degrees (centigrade), 37f.; for 100 kilogrammes of essence, of 
700 degrees of density at a temperature of 15 degrees (centigrade), 40f. 
When the density of oils imported otherwise than in a raw condition is 
found to be between 800 and 700 degrees, the duty of 87f. will be aug- 
mented by 10 centimes per degree under 800 degrees. 8. In conse- 
quence of the imposition of an excise duty on soap of home production, 
foreign soap will be subject on importation to an equivalent compensatory 
duty of 5f. per 100 kilogrammes. Duty will be returned on soap ex- 
ported. 4. The import duty on stearic acid is fixed at 5 per cent. on the 
value, and on tapers and candles with twisted or plaited@ wicks, which 
have undergone chemical preparation, 10 per cent. A compensatory 
duty of 25f. per 100 kilogrammes will be levied on the same articles in 
addition to the import duty. An equivalent drawback will be allowed on 
these articles upon exportation. 

VENEZUELAN Licut Dvues.—The Board of Trade have received, 


through the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a despatch from 
M 
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Her Majesty's Minister at Caracas, containing a copy ofa resolution of 
the President of the Republic of Venezuela, relative to a tax to be levied 

on ships arriving at Barcelona, for the maintenance of a licht apparatus 

at that port. A translation of the resolution is appended :—" United States 
of Venezuela, Minister of Finance, 4th Section, Caracas, November 27th, 

1873—The National Executive, taking into consideration—Ist. That the 
establishment of lighthouses at these points of the coast which are dan- 

gerous for ships making the land is expedient for the interests of Maritime 
Commerce; 2nd. That although the law relating to the subject now in force 
does not include Barcelona amongst the ports designated for the levying 
of the tax for lighthouses, a small apparatus intended for affording pro- 
visionally that service has just been established there, the payment of the 
monthly expense which it occasions having been simultaneously ordered ; 
and 8rd. That the general Government proposes to construct at the said 
port, as soon as possible, a permanent lizhthouse with the dimensions and 
solidity which the importance of its object requires—Resolves : Native 
as well as foreign vessels which enter the port of Barcelona, with or 
without cargo, arriving from abroad, shall pay the tax for lighthouses 
established by the Law XXIII. of the Code of Finance. This resolution 
shall bein to take effect from the day the Custom-house of Barcclona re- 
ceives it. That it be communicated and published.—For the President of 
the Republic, Gorticoa; a true copy—the Provisional Secretary, Luis 
GrRonIMo ALFONZO.” 

New Liresoat Station my tHE Buiack Sea.—The directors of the 
Nicolaieff district of the “ Russian Society for rendering Assistance at 
the time of Shipwreck,” have informed the Board of Trade, through the 
Bnitish Consul at Nicolaicff, that they have opened a Lifeboat Station at 
the Czaregrad mouth of the Dniester Liman,-and have there placed a 
ten-oared lifeboat, built by Forrester, of London. The signals to be 
made to collect the crew are:—by day, a red flag hoisted on the mast, 
and three shots from the gun at the station; by night, several rockets at 
intervals of five minutes, and three shots. This Society propose to 
establish several similar stations at the points which prove the most 
dangerous to those navigating. the Black Sea and Sea of Azof. This 
Lifeboat Society is under the patronage of Her Imperial Highness the 
Czarina, and is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 

Port or Loxpox.— Decrkaskp Stamens’ Errects.—The Corporation 
of London, as the sanitary authority of the Port of London, have issued 
an official notice, requesting all owners, agents, and masters of ships, and 
all others concerned, not to land or cause to be landed in this port any 
clothes or other effects of seamen who have died during the voyage, or 
any effects of deccased seumen that have been sent home by Her 
Majesty's Consuls abroad, and the owners of which have died, or are 
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reported to have died, of any contagious or infectious disease, until due: 
notice thereof has been given to that sanitary authority, addressed to 

Dr. Harry Leach, port of London sanitary offices, Deptford, §.E., in 

order that, if necessary, such clothing and effects may be properly disin- 

fected. 

SicnaLs or Disrress.—The Board of Trade have instructed their 
surveyors that in cases in which a gun of a fair size has been passed in 
passenger ships already surveyed, the same gun, provided it is not too 
small, may be passed until further orders, on the surveyor seeing and 
certifying that twelve rockets containing sixteen ounces of compositier— 
are on board, and that they are kept in a properly-ventilated locker in a 
convenient house on deck. The rockets are not to be kept in an airtight 
receptacle, as they are liable to deterioriation, and even spontaneous 
combustion if so kept. 

Boakp oF TrapE ApporntMENT.—The Board of Trade have appointed 
Mr. W. H. Turner, late of Lloyd’s Register staff in London, to be their 
principal shipwright surveyor to conduct the survey of unseaworthy ships. 
This is at once a graceful compliment to the committee of the Register, 
and evidence of a desire, on the part of the Board of Trade, to have the 
work thoroughly done as regards the survey of ships under the Act 
of 1878. 


Boarp or Trape Inquiries at Home. 


183. Biafra, of Teignmouth, stranded about two cables’ length from 
Ramsgate Pier, 7th June. Inquiry ordered 24th June, but subse- 
quently abandoned. 

143. Bridemaid, of Jersey, stranded off Barfleur Lighthouse, 2nd 
Jane. Inquiry ordered lst July, but subsequently abandoned. 

218. Kwanchow, s.8., stranded off Cape Guardafui, 8th August. 
Inquiry ordered 8th October. Proceedings pending. 

228. Hebburn Hall, s.8s., of Newcastle, foundered 5th October, 
Boldayo Reef, north coast of Spain. Inquiry ordered 6th November, 
and held, 26th November and 8th January, at Newcastle, before C. F. 
Hamond, Esq., J.P., and B. Plummer, Esq., J.P., with Captains Knox 
and Oates as nautical assessors. Master, sighting land, assumed an 
erroneous position instead of steaming closer and obtaining a true one. 
Court suspended his certificate for three months from 9th January con- 
sidering that his certificate had already been withheld three months. _— 

281. Fannie, s.s., of Southampton, boilers disabled off Cape La Heéve, 
English Channel, 1st November. Inquiry ordered 10th November, and 
held, 12th December, at Greenwich, before D. Maude, Esq., stipendiary 
magistrate, with Captain Grant and Mr. Traill as nautical assessors. 

u 2 
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The magistrate did not hold that the master and engineer were respon- 
sible for the material damage, and their certificates were, therefore, 
returned. The assessors, however, considered that both officers showed 
great want of judgment subsequent to the casualty. The master also neg- 
lected his duty in failing to inform the mate, whom he left in charge 
of the deck, that anything was wrong in the engine-room. 

284. Concordia, of Newcastle, stranded near Cape Anquil, off New- 
foundland, 18th June. Inquiry ordered 13th November. Proceedings 
pending. 

285. Stam, of Fleetwood, abandoned in lat. 58° 8., long. 81° W., 
18th January, 1873. Inquiry ordered 18th November. Proceedings 
pending. 

240. George Clark, of Lowestoft, stranded on North Sand, Yarmouth 
Roads, 26th October. Inquiry ordered 20th November, and held, 18th 
January, at South Shields, before W. James, Esq., J.P., and S. Stephen- 
son, Esq., J.P., with Captains Prowse and Sceales as nautical assessors. 
Master in default for steering a course certain to drive the vessel on 
shore, without making or ordering the use of lead. Court suspended his 
certificate for six months. They also strongly censured the conduct of 
the crew in deserting the ship after she went ashore. 

241. Kanayawa, a Dutch sailer, and Rydal Hall, s.8., of Liverpool, 
in collision between the Isle of Wight and Portland, 16th November. 
Inquiry ordered 20th November. Proceedings pending. 

242. Mary Holland, of Belfast, sprung a leak off Sule Skerries, 
20th October. Inquiry ordered 22nd November. Proceedings pending. 

244. Circe, of Liverpool, struck on a rock in Hartwell Reef, Boa 
Vista Islands, 18th October. Inquiry held at Liverpool, 9th January, 
before T. 8. Raffles, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with Vice-Admiral 
Patey and Captain Sceales as nautical assessors. Court found master in 
default in not ascertaining his true position, and suspended his certificate 
for six months. Court also considered mate responsible for an error of 
judgment, and that his log-book was most carelessly kept. 

246. Chanonry, s.s., of London, foundered off Toulon, 18th October. 
Inquiry ordered 26th November, and held, 19th December, at Greenwich, 
before J. H. Patteson, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with Captains 
Nicolas and Oates as nautical assessors. Loss caused by the shifting of 
the cargo (wheat) in a squall. | 

247. Mary Ann, of Ramsgate, stranded on Kessingland Beach, 14th 
November. Inquiry ordered 28th November. Proceedings pending. 

248. Fencer, of London, stranded in Robin Hood’s Bay, 7th November. 
Inquiry ordered 29th November, and held, 12th December, at Greenock, 
before D. Mande, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with Captains Wilson and 
Trivett as nautical assessors. Court considered casualty due to an error 
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of judgment on the part of the master, but, considering his high cha- 
racter as coasting captain, felt justified in acquitting him of any serious 
default. 

249. Herbert Graham, of Newport, Mon., destroyed by fire thirty 
miles off Santa Cruz, on 24th September. Inquiry ordered 1st 
December, and held, 6th January, at Newport, before N. Hewertson, 
Esq., Mayor, and T. Beynon, Esq., J.P., with Captain Harris and 
Messrs. Parker and Darley as nautical assessors. Master and crew 
exonerated. Fire considered to have resulted from chemical changes in 
the coal cargo, which had been shipped in a damp state. 

250. Clyde, of Liverpool, stranded off Bray Head, county Kerry, 
22nd November. Inquiry ordered 1st December, and held, 17th 
December, at Liverpool, before T. 8. Rafiles, Esq., stipendiary magis- 
trate, with Captains White and Harris as nautical assessors. Court 
found master much to blame in navigating his ship close to a dangerous 
coast, and in foggy weather. Nine lives were lost through him and the 
mate prematurely Jeaving the vessel. Master's certificate was suspended 
for twelve months from 19th December. 

251. Oberon, of Liverpool, and Chiavari, an Italian vessel, in colli- 
sion thirty or thirty-five miles from Queenstown, 19th November. 
Inquiry ordered 1st December, and held, 18th December, at Liverpool, 
before T. S. Raffles, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with Captains White 
and Harris as nautical assessors. Court found not caused through default 
on part of master of the Oberon. Court, however, suspended his 
certificate for six months, for not returning to scene of casualty after 
ascertaining that his own ship was not materially damaged. 


252. Scottish Maid, of Barrow, stranded on Mumble Roads, 9th 
November. Inquiry held 1st December, and held 22nd December, at 
Barrow-in-Furness, before J. Fell, Esq., J.P., and D. Ainsworth, Esq., 
J.P., with Captains White and Harris as nautical assessors. Court found 
that the vessel was not overladen or unseaworthy. They thought 
master had acted somewhat imprudently in anchoring in too shallow 
water, but under the circumstances considered the casualty due to stress 
of weather. 


258. Margaret Jane, of Liverpool, and Addington, of Dublin, in col- 
lision five miles from the Copelands, Belfast Lough, 18th November. 
Inquiry ordered 1st December, and held, 29th December, at Liverpool, 
before T. 8. Rafiles, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with Rear-Admiral 
Powell and Captain Hight as nautical assessors. The master of the 
Margaret Jane found in default for not keeping a good look-out, and 
sentenced to pay £10. Master and mate also condemned for hastily 
deserting their vessel on mere suspicion of danger. 
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254. Helen and Mary, of Inverness, stranded off Fifeness Point, 6th 
November. Inquiry ordered 1st December, and held, 12th January, at 
Kirkcaldy, before P. D. Swan, Esq., J.P., and 8. Davidson, Eagq., J.P., 
with Captains Forster and Wilson as nautical assessors. Vessel lost 
through default of master. Court, in consideration of his previous good 
character, suspended his certificate for three months only. 

255. Zambezi, of Glasgow, stranded one mile EK. of Looe, English 
Channel, 10th November. Inquiry ordered 4th December, and held, 
28th December, at Greenock, before A. Adam, Esgq., J.P., and E. 
Wilson, Esq., J.P., with Captains Nicolas and Sceales as nautical asses- 
‘sors. Court found master guilty of a grave default in the navigation 
of the vessel, and suspended his certificate for nine months from date of 
casualty. 

256. Hilda, s.s., of Whitby, ran ashore off Windau, 22nd October. 
Inquiry ordered 5th December. Proceedings pending. 

257. Sir George Grey, steamtug, of Liverpool, boiler explosion on 
the Mersey, 2nd December. Inquiry ordered 5th December, and held; 
18th January, at Liverpool, before T. S. Raffles, Esq., stipendiary magis- 
trate, with Messrs. Traill and Taylor as engineer assessors. Court con- 
sidered that the boiler was most unsafe; had it been inspected by a 
-competent person its defects would have been discovered. They sug- 
gested that steps should be taken to insure a regular inspection of such 
vessels. | 

258. Dawn, of Newcastle, stranded off Huttoft, Lincoln, 10th 
November. Inquiry ordered 6th December. Proceedings pending. 

259. James Kennedy, 8.8., of Liverpool, foundered 60 miles from 
Texel, 80th November. Inquiry ordered 12th December. Proceedings 
pending. | 

260. Dhoolia, s.s., of Hull, stranded off the Ras Gharib Light, near 
Suez, 10th September. Inquiry ordered 12th December. Proceedings 
pending. 

261. Ryhope,ss., of London, and Eureka, s.s., of Middlesboro’, in 
collision, 10 miles from Scarborough, 25th November. Inquiry ordered 
15th December, and held 2nd January, at Sunderland, before G. R. Booth, 
Esq., J.P., and J. Lindsay, Esq., J P., with Commander Knox and Cap- 
tain Oates, as nautical assessors. The chief mate of each vessel, being 
‘in charge of the watches, were to blame, for allowing their vessels to ran 
parallel to each other within short distance, though collision was caused 
by the chief mate of the Eureka porting, to cross the bows of two sailing- 
vessels, when there was ample room to starboard, and pass astern. — 
Court returned certificate of master of Ryhope, and exonerated the 
master of the Eureka. They also suspended the certificate of the chief 
engineer of the latter vessel, and would have suspended that of the chief — 
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mate, had he possessed one. The chief mate of the Ryhope was cen- 
sured. 


262. Crimea, s.s., of Liverpool, struck on a rock in the Black Sea, 
and lost, 16th November. Inquiry ordered 15th December. Proceedings 
pending. 

268. Loch Earn, of Glasgow, and Ville du Havre, of Havre, in 
collision, 22nd November, in lat. 46° 50’ N., long. 85° W., mid-Atlantic. 
Inquiry held 80th December, at Greenwich, before D. Maude, Esq., 
stipendiary magistrate, with Captains Wilson and Harris as nautical 
assessors. The Loch Karn not in any way to blame for the collision. 
Considering loss of life consequent on the casualty, court suggested for 
the consideration of the Board of Trade the desirability of increasing 
means of escape by floating. 


264. Hidalgo, s.s., of Hull, stranded near Renskar lighthouse, Hel- 
singfors, 20th November. Inquiry ordered 16th December. Proceed- 
ings pending. : 

265. Leander, of Glasgow, abandoned and foundered in the Gulf of 
Mexico, 2nd October. Inquiry ordered 17th December. Proceedings 
pending. 

266. Herald, of Jersey, foundered off the south coast of Cuba, 
19th September. Inquiry ordered 17th December. Proceedings 
pending. 

267. River Eden, of Liverpool, on fire, 15th October, in lat. 16° N., 
long. 27° W. Inquiry ordered 18th December, and held, 9th January, 
at Greenwich, before J. H. Patteson, Esq., stipendiary magistrate, with 
Rear-Admiral Powell and Captain Steele as nautical assessors. Casualty, 
the act of master, who set fire to vessel while in a state of insanity. 


268. Sultan, of Shoreham, abandoned in the Atlantic, 17th November. 
Inquiry ordered 24th December, and held, 80th December, at Shoreham 
before W. 8. Stonehewer, Esq., J.P., and H. Bridger, Esq., J.P., 
with Captains Forster and Steele as nautical assessors. Vessel 
wrongfully abandoned by master. Court, in consideration of his previous 
good character, suspended his certificate for six months only. 

269. Matilda, of Guernsey, stranded, and totally lost on St. Quentin 
Point, 22nd November. Inquiry ordered 80th December. Proceedings 
pending. 

270. roe, of Cardiff, stranded on Crosby Sand, 29th November. 
Inquiry ordered 8lst December. Proceedings pending. 

271. Pitfour, of Peterhead, stranded about one mile north of Cape 
St. Vincent, 11th September. Inquiry ordered 1st January. Proceed- 
ings pending. . : 
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272. Delta, s.s., of Waterford, stranded on Nyground, off Odinsholnr 
Island, 21st September. Inquiry ordered lst January. Proceedings 
pending. 

278. Danubio, of South Shields, stranded near the mouth of the 
Mazafran River, Algiers, 28th November. Inquiry ordered 1st January. 
Proceedings pending. 


274. Mary Spencer, of South Shields, stranded on the Kentish Knock 
26th November. Inquiry ordered 2nd January. Proccedings pending. 


275. Thomas English, of Shoreham, stranded on Hasborough Sand,, 
26th November. Inquiry ordered 2nd January, and held, 14th January,,. 
at Shoreham, before W. S. Stonehewer, Esq., J.P., and H. Bridger, Esq., 
J.P., with Captain Hight as nautical assessor. Vessel stranded through 
default of master in neglecting to use lead in the thick weather that. 
prevailed. Court considering his previous high character, suspended 
his certificate for six months only. 


276. America, of St. John, N.B., foundered on the banks off New- 
foundland, 26th November. Inquiry ordered 8rd January. Proceedings 
pending. 

277. Guide, of Liverpool, and Newry, s.s., of Newry, in collision off 


the harbour, Liverpool, 12th December. Inquiry ordered 3rd January. 
Proceedings pending. 


278. Lady Clare, s.8., of West Hartlepool, foundered near the 
entrance to the port of Vigo, 19th November. Inquiry ordered 5th 
January. Proceedings pending. 


279. Ancilla, of Glasgow, stranded on Canon Rock, Co. Down, 28th 
December. Inquiry ordered 5th January. Proceedings pending. 


280. Polly and Emily, of Newport, Mon., stranded on Wolve’s 
Rocks, English Channel, 8th December. Inquiry ordered 5th January. 
Proceedings pending. 

281. Problem, of Montrose, foundered 4th December, on Swadman 
Reef, N.E. of Bamburgh. Inquiry ordered 5th January. Proceedings 
pending. 

282. Exampler, of Glasgow, stranded on Crosby Beach, 1st January. 
Inquiry ordered 10th January. Proceedings pending. 

283. Murchioness of Queensberry, of Hull, stranded 180 miles from 
Quebec, 23rd November. Inquiry ordered 12th December. Proceedings 
pending. 

284. Ravensworth Castle, of North Shields, stranded and totally 
wrecked at the entrance to Craster Haven, North Sea, 9th January. In- 
quiry ordered 15th January. Proceedings pending. — 
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285. Humbleton, of Sunderland, stranded off Sable Island, near Nova 
Scotia, 25th September. Inquiry ordered 16th January. Proceedings 
pending. 

286. Iron Cross, of Liverpool, stranded off Dunany Point, near Dun- 
dalk, 28th December. Inquiry ordered 16th January. Proceedings 
pending. | 





Inquiries ABROAD, 


. 226. St. Mungo, of Glasgow, destroyed by fire and abandoned, 18th 
September, in lat. 34° 57’ S., long. 20° 18’ W. Inquiry held 20th 
October, by the Marine Board, Mauritius, J. Morgan, Esq., President of 
Court. Vessel not properly ventilated. Master, officers, and crew justi- 
fied in abandoning her. 

227. Alliance, struck on a rock off south-east coast of Ceylon, 28rd 
September. Inquiry held, 11th October, at Galle, before A. H. R. Cocq, 
Esq., District Judge, with D. W. Blyth, Esq., as nautical assessor. 
Court attributed casualty to the master keeping vessel too close to 
the shore, and they suspended his certificate for six months. 

228. Anne Melhuish, of Wellington, N.Z., stranded near Port Nichol- 
son, 21st August. Inquiry held 5th September, at Wellington, N.Z., 
before W. Dorset, Esq., J.P., and R. J. Duncan, Esq., J.P., with C. 
Sharp, Esq. as nautical assessor. Casualty considered unavoidable. 

229. Sea Ripple, stranded off Freemantle, 29th October. Inquiry 
held Ist November, at Freemantle, before L. W. Clifton, Esq., Collector 
of Customs, J. G. Slade, Esq., J.P., and A. Reid, Esq., nautical assessor. 
Master exonerated. 

230. Annie Beaton, stranded off Freemantle, 29th October. Inquiry 
held, 1st November, at Freemantle, before Messrs. Clifton, Slade, and 
Reid. Master exonerated. 

231. Anna, of Melbourne, stranded off Rockingham, 6th September. 
Inquiry held at Freemantle, October 1st, before Messrs. Clifton, Absolon, 
and Crake. Master exonerated. At a subsequent inquiry, held 6th 
October, Court found no reason to alter previous decision. 

232. Paramé, stranded in Hervey’s Bay, 7th October. Inquiry 
held, 20th October, before the Queensland Marine Board at Brisbane. 
Master showed a want of ordinary precaution in running down in a 
strong breeze and hazy weather upon a lee shore, and without signalling 
in sufficient time for a pilot. 

283, 284, 285, 236, 237, 288, 289. Macquarrie, Mazeppa, Dawn, 
Rose, Little Eastern, Two Sons, and May, sailing vessels, of Freemantle, 
New Zealand, stranded off Freemantle, 6th September. Inquiries held 
at Freemantle, September 22nd, before Messrs. Clifton, Absolon, and 
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Croke. Masters and crews exonerated. Vessels lost in severe hurricane 
of 6th and 7th September. 

240. Norman, of Sydney, N.S.W., stranded four miles from Chefoo, 
20th October. Inquiry held, 28rd October, at Chefoo, before C. W. 
Everard, Esq., H.B.M. Acting Consul with Messrs. Howard and Lyell. 
Master to blame for attempting to enter the port in a dark, hazy night, 
notwithstanding a warning twice given by the mate who knew the port. 


241. Lthiopa, s.s., of Glasgow, struck on a rock and totally lost off 
Cape Negrais, 27th August. Inquiry held 8rd September, at Bassein 
before R. F. St. A. St. John, Esq., J.P., and Deputy Commissioner. 
Certificate of second mate, officer of the watch, for not reporting his 
having sighted land to master, suspended for twelve months. Certificate 
of master, for directing vessel on a dangerous course without precautions; 
suspended for eighteen months ; but he was allowed a first mate’s certi- 
ficate for praiseworthy conduct after wreck. 

242. Zouave, of Rye, stranded off Rio Grande do Sul Bar, 22nd 
April. Inquiry held 23rd May, at Rio Grande do Sul, before R. Cal- 
lander, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, and Messrs. Eastaway, Hockin, and 
Robinson. Master exonerated. Casualty due to his trusting the 
soundings laid down in the chart. 

243. Charlotte, of Liverpool, stranded off Constitucion, 26th Sep- 
tember. Inquiry held 10th November, at Valparaiso, before J. D. Hay, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Commander Sharp, of the Nereus, and Captain 
Chellew, of the Dera. The certificate of master, for his gross negligence 
in navigating vessel, for erring in judgment, and in calculating observa- 
tions, suspended for twelve months. The certificate of chief mate, for his 
great ignorance and neglect in calculating observations, his carelessness 
in keeping the log, and for not working the dead reckoning, suspended 
for six months. 

244. Agra, s.s., of Hull, stranded on rocks off Galle, 5th September. 
Inquiry held 17th September, at Galle, before A. H. R. Cocq, Esq., 
acting district judge, with F. Bayler, Esq., as assessor. Casualty due 
to default of pilot in anchoring in a most dangerous place. Court cen- 
sured master for having given up all control to the pilot, considering 
such conduct highly reprehensible. 

245. Lord of the Isles, stranded off East London, Cape of Good 
Hope, 28th October. Inquiry held at Kast London, before A. R. Olpen, 
Esq., resident magistrate, with Captain Walker as nautical assessor. Vessel 
lost through attempting to approach too near the shore, notwithstanding 
warnings from land. Had the master held a certificate, Court would 
have suspended it. They, however, found him guilty of gross careless- 
ness, and deserving the very severest censure. 
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246. African Belle, schooner, stranded 12th September, on Port 
Alfred Pier. Inquiry held, 29th September, at Bathurst, Cape of Good 
Hope, before G. Hudson, Esq., resident magistrate. Loss caused by 
heavy seas throwing the vessel on rocks near the pier. 


247. Arracan, 8.8., of Glasgow, stranded off the Maldive Islands on 
the 12th August. Inquiry held, 6th September, at Galle, before A. H. R. 
Cocq, Esq., acting district judge, with D. Blythe, Esq., as nautical 
assessor. Master exonerated. 

248. Hindoo, 8.8., of Hull, and Bellona, s.s., of London, in collision 
near the Cadda Rocks, Galle Harbour, 2nd November. Inquiry held, 
17th November, at Colombo, before the receiver of wreck, with D. 
Blythe, Esq., as nautical assessor. Evidence conflicting. No conclusion 
arrived at. 


249. Palestine, of South Shields, stranded off Barbadoes, No- 
vember 6th. Inquiry held, 15th December, at Barbadoes, before Messrs. 
Sealey, Pilgrim, and Smith, police magistrates, with H. 8. Thornhill, Esq., 
as nautical assessor. Casually attributed to conduct of master in pursuing 
an unknown course without reference to his compass. His certificate was 
suspended for twelve months. 





Locan Marine Boarp Inovurry. 


15.—Mtranda.—On the 28th of October, 1878, an investigation was 
held by the Bristol Local Marine Board into a charge of incompetency, 
preferred against an engineer of the Miranda. He was found guilty of 
an error of judgment, in attempting to re-pack the gland of the super- 
heater cock before blowing off steam. His certificate was suspended for 
six months. 





NavaL Court Inquires. 


86.—Donna Maria.—On the 6th of September, 1873, a Naval Court 
was held on board H.M.S. Fawn, at Uquique, under the presidency 
of H. Sugden, Esq., Navigating Lieutenant of H.M.8. Fawn, to inquire 
into a charge of drunkenness and neglect of duty, preferred against the 
master of the Donna Maria. He was sentenced to have his certificate 
suspended for three years, and to forfeit his wages. 

87.—Corcovado.—On the 19th of September, 1878, a Naval Court 
was held at Callao, under the presidency of H.B.M. Consul, to 
inquire into a charge of illegally refusing duty, preferred against a 
seaman of the Corcovado, His certificate was suspended for six months, 
and wages to be forfeited to the owners. 
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88.—Chieftan.—On the 18th of October, 1878, a Naval Court was 
held at Madeira, under the presidency of H.B.M. Consul, to inquire into 
a charge of illegally refusing duty, preferred against a seaman of the 
Chieftan. He was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment, and 
ordered to be dismissed the ship. 

89.—Rosario.—On the 2nd of September, 1873, a Naval Court 
was held at Monte Video, under the presidency of H.B.M. Consul, to 
inquire into the death of a seaman, which occurred on board the Rosario. 
The death of the seaman was found to be accidental; but the master was 
found guilty of tyranny and oppression, and was fined £5, and ordered 
to pay the costs of the inquiry. 

40.—Rothbury.—On the 4th of November, 1878, a Naval Court was 
held at Galatz, under the presidency of H.B.M. Consul, to inquire 
into a charge of intoxication and mismanagement of ship, preferred 
against the first engincer of the s.s. Rothbury. He was sentenced to 
seven days’ imprisonment, and ordered to be dismissed his ship, and to 
pay the costs of the inquiry. 

41.—Ella Mae.—On the 8rd of November, 1878, a Naval Court 
was held at Lisbon, under the presidency of H.B.M. Vice-Consul, to 
inquire into a charge of disobedience of lawful commands, preferred 
against two seamen of the Ella Mae. They were each sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. 

42.—Margaret Ridley —On the 6th of November, 1873, a Naval 
Court was held at Naples, under the presidency of H.B.M. Consul, to 
Inquire into a charge of theft, preferred against two seamen of the 
Margaret Ridley. They were sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment, 
and the master and mate also censured for laxity of discipline. 

48.—Corovella.—On the 8th of November, 1873, a Naval Court 
was held at Brindisi, under the presidency of H.B.M. Consul, to inquire 
into a charge of assaulting the mate, preferred against a seaman of the 
Corovella. As he did not appear to answer the charge, the Court 
adjourned, sine die. 

44.— WWestellan—On the 8th of November, 1878, a Naval Court 
was held at Patras, under the presidency of H.B.M. Consul, to inquire 
into a charge of threatening the life of the chief engineer, preferred 
against a seaman of the s.s. Westella. He was sentenced to be dis- 
charged from his ship, and to pay a fine of 10s. 





Maritme Law. 
ABERDEEN SuHeERirF Court.—Tae Seizure oF THE ‘“ Fiorra.’’— 
The appeal with regard to this matter from Sheriff Comrie Thompson’s 
judgment has now been disposed of by Sheriff Guthrie Smith by the 
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following interlocutor :—‘ The Sheriff having heard parties, procurators, 
and the respondent’s appeal, and considered the record and whole pro- 
cess, recalls the interlocutors appealed against: Finds that in the matter 
of this petition the Court has no jurisdiction, therefore dismisses the 
petition: Finds the respondent entitled to expenses, allows an account to 
be given in, and remits the same when lodged to the auditors for tax- 
ation, and decerns.—(Signed) J. Gururm Smiru.’’—‘‘ Note. The act 
challenged in this process is an act of the Board of Trade. They only 
have the power of seizing unseaworthy ships under Sec. 12 of The 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1878, and it may be assumed that if this 
action had been raised in the Supreme Court, the Board of Trade, or the 
Lord Advocate as representing the Board (within the meaning of the 
Crown Suits Act), would have been the proper respondent. The Board, 
however, cannot be called before this Court except where this method of 
proceeding is by Statute expressly authorised :—I1st, Because it is not 
locally situated within the county ; 2nd, Because it is one of the great 
Departments of State, amenable to Parliament and subject to the juris- 
diction of Her Majesty’s Supreme Courts, but in no way amenable for 
its conduct in the administration of public affairs to any of the inferior 
tribunals of the country. The petitioners have endeavoured to get over 
the difficulty by calling as respondent the Collector of Customs to whom 
the orders of the Board of Trade were entrusted for execution. It is 
contended that the Board of Trade havo gone entirely out of the Act of 
Parliament by seizing as a British ship a vessel which has now become 
Swedish in point of nationality; the remedy lies in the case of any 
legal and injurious act against the principal or his agent or both. It is 
no doubt true that a public official, like the Collector of Customs, may 
render himself liable in damages (and, by parity of reasoning, to an 
interdict) by the manner in which he performed a duty imposed on him 
by Statute. Of this the cases relative to the collection of the revenue 
_ afford abundant examples. But here it is to be observed, that he may 
often fill a double character. He may be the mere servant of some 
superior authority, like a Minister of State or the Commissioner of 
Customs, or he may himself constitute a substantive and immediate 
Officer of the Crown. In the latter case he acts on his own re- 
sponsibility ; and though always subject more or less to a certain 
Measure of supervision, is bound to think for himself as to what 
should be done, and the best way of doing it. Consequently, in the 
event of his being guilty of any disobedience to the Statute imposing the 
duty said to be infringed, he is liable in damages. But, in the other 
case, the Act is not his act; he never applies his mind to the subject at 
all; he simply carries out the orders of his official superior, to whom he 
is bound to yield all due obedience. The plea of agency is no defence to 
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an action ez delicto, for the reason that no command to commit a wrong 
is binding. But it would make government impossible if in a matter like 
this of Marine Police, or any similar proceeding involving the detention 
of a merchant ship, British or foreign, every subordinate were to hold 
himself entitled to sit in judgment on the legality of the orders which 
might issue from the head of a department ; possibly the orders are dic- 
tated by high reasons of State which it would be imprudent to divulge, 
and for which, therefore, neither the local official, nor the District Judge 
of the territory, is in a position to form an opinion. Or their lawfulness, or 
. unlawfulness, may depend on an obscure clause of an Act of Parliament, the 
construction of which is not the proper work of a Government subordinate. 
The proposition that a public official may justify a trespass by showing 
that he was acting under the authority of the State, and by orders of his 
superior officer, although not directly supported by any Scotch case, is, 
in the opinion of the Sheriff, a principle sound in itself, and fairly dedu- 
cible from the rules in observance in the law of damages. And if this 
be so, it seems to the Sheriff to follow, that where the legality of the Act 
is impeached, the question must be tried in a Court of competent juris- 
diction, with the official giving the order, and not with him who is the 
mere hand in carrying it out. The present case does not raise any ques- 
tion of property in which the Sheriff is required to regulate the possession 
till the matter of right is determined. The vendors and vendees are not 
disputing as to their contract. The proceeding complained of does not 
belong to the domain of private patrimonial right like the questions of 
which this Court is accustomed to take cognizance. The demand made 
is, that the Sheriff shall stop the Board of Trade in the exercise of the 
powers conferred on them by public law for the safety of the public, and 
persons employed in the Mercantile Marine by forbidding the local officia 
to carry out their orders. But no decree would affect anyone but the present 
respondent. Were he interdicted to-day, another functionary might be 
required by the Board of Trade to do the very same thing to-morrow. 
For these reasons, the Sheriff is of opinion that there is no course open 
to him but to dismiss the petition, and leave the petitioners to obtain 
their remedy elsewhere.—(Signed) J. G. 8.” [The case has, therefore, 
still to be decided on its merits. The real point for decision is whether: 
a ship is a British ship so long as she remains on the register as such. 
She was detained under the Act of 1873 whilst she remained on the 
register as a British ship, and after her detention the plea was set up 
that she had previously been sold to a foreigner, although, as we under- 
stand the case, the transaction was not completed until after the ship 
was detained as a British ship. Whether she had, or had not been 
sold to a foreigner, and whether the transaction had, or had not been 
completed, she still remained on the British register, and the question to 
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be decided is whether a sale to a foreigner, that is not recorded on the 
register, and is not urged until after the detention of a ship as a British 
ship, can be held good at law, as exempting her from detention, in the 
face of the express provision of Section 12, of the Act of 1878, which 
is that: ‘‘ When a ship has been detained under this section, she shall 
not be released by reason of her British register being closed.”"—Ep.] 

CLover v. RoypEN.—CLASSIFICATION oF VESSELS.—This was a motion 
on behalf of the owners of a screw steamer, called the Tyne Queen, to 
restrain the continued publication in the classification columns of the Liver- 
pool ‘‘ Underwriters’ Registry for Iron Vessels ’’’ of the words, ‘ Class 
suspended, 1871,’’ against the name of the vessel. It appeared that the 
Tyne Queen is classed A 1 at Lloyd's, and formerly had a corresponding 
classification in the Liverpool Registry. Since that time, however, she had 
undergone alterations extending over the whole deck, the spar-deck, which 
before existed above the engine-room, and upon a subsequent inspection 
the surveyor of the Registry Association reported that certain strengthening 
work was necessary to entitle her to the continuation of the high classifi- 
cation previously accorded to her. This work the owners declined to 
do, and in consequence the Registry, which gives information with 
respect to every iron steam and sailing vessel throughout the world, was 
published with the notice that the classification of the Tyne Queen had 
been suspended. The owners required that the Association should either 
give no classification at all, or put the original classification, with the 
addition of the words, ‘‘ Withdrawn by owner,” and as neither of these 
courses was adopted, the present bill was filed. The Vice-Chancellor 
said it had been shown that the Tyne Queen was a first-class vessel ; that 
the alterations which were made in 1871 were not calculated to weaken 
her, and that the entry in the Register was calculated to injure the 
plaintiffs. That entry, however, meant no more than that the Associa- 
tion had not made up their minds, as things existed, in what class the 
vessel should be placed, and he couid not see on what ground they were 
not at liberty to record that opinion. The injury which the plaintiffs had 
suffered was due to their own mistaken views, in the refusal to carry out 
in a vessel worth £25,000 alterations which would have cost only about 
£200, and the motion must be refused, with. costs.—Equity Court 
(before Vice-Chancellor Sir R. Mallins), Dec. 18. 

Wreck oF THE “ NoRTHFLEET.”’—-CoNDEMNATION OF THE ‘‘ MURILLO.” 
—In this case, the owners of the Afurillo, being unrepresented, suits to 
the amount of £24,000 had been brought by the owners of the North/leet 
and her cargo, for the loss of both by the fatal collision which occurred 

‘January, 1873. The steamship Murillo, which caused the catastrophe, 
escaped, but was arrested, by the Marshal of the Court of Admiralty, on 
her recent arrival in England, and is now in his custody in the West- 
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India Docks. An application having been made to the Court for a decree 
to sell that vessel, and, for a reference, to the registrar and merchants as 
to the damage sustained, the judge (Sir R. Phillimore) said, the only 
question in the case was that of identity, and he thought it was clearly 
proved. His Lordship gave the following judgment :—‘‘I grant the 
prayer of the motion; but I do not think I ought to content myself with 
that mere part of my judicial duty. I find it difficult to express, in 
adequate terms, the indignation which the brutality and meanness of 
conduct of those who had the charge of the Murillo must excite in the 
bosom of every man not devoid of the ordinary feelings of humanity, 
This case, indeed, represents all the cruelty, without any of the courage, 
of the pirate.’’—Court of Admiralty, Nov. 4. 


In rE ATTORNEY.—NEGLEcT oF Duty.—Thomas Baker presented an 
affidavit made by himself, which was read by Master Pollock, and was 
to this effect. Applicant stated that having been connected in an action 
in a county court, he submitted his case to a certain gentleman, an 
attorney, with a request that he would act professionally for him in the 
matter. The gentleman’s clerk demanded a guinea in advance on account 
of .his costs; deponent told him he could not afford more than half a 
guinea, whereupon he was desired to call at the office on the following 
day forareply. Having called at the appointed time and place he was 
informed that the attorney in question would accept the half-guinea, and 
act for him in the matter. Deponent paid the half-guinea, and deposited 
his papers connected with the pending action at the office of the said 
attorney. When the case was called on he was surprised to find that 
gentleman acting for his opponent. The result was that being left with- 
out any professional assistance, he (deponent) was defeated in the 
action. He now prayed their lordships to grant him a rule nist 
calling upon the gentleman in question to answer the statements made 
in the affidavit. Mr. Baron Bramwell having referred to ‘‘ Archbold’s 
Practice,’ quoted a judgment of Lord Denman, in which it was laid 
down that an application calling upon an attorney to answer any charge 
of neglect of duty should be made through a counsel. In the present 
case the deponent had either of two courses to take if he sought for 
redress—the one was by action for compensation in damages for neglect 
of duty; the other was by direct application of the court which, as had 
been stated, must be made through counsel.—Court of Exchequer 
(Sittings in Banco), Nov. 16. 
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SurppiInc AND MERCANTILE GAZETTE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sir Witi1am MrtcHet.) 


Protace.—A steamer, bound from Portugal to Liverpool, calls at 
Milford for coal. Is she subject to compulsory pilotage at the latter port, 
both entering and leaving ?—Pilotage, inwards and outwards, would be 
compulsory under the circumstances mentioned. 

Corton Scxrp Damacep.—Is it true that if a cargo of cotton seed 
from Egypt is discharged in a heated state in an English port, the ship- 
owner 1s to suffer for the loss on the cargo? I heard that a case was 
lately tried in England, and the owners lost the suit——Dampness and 
sweat in a vessel’s hold causing damage to cargo, without fault in the 
stowage or want of due care in ventilating the cargo, was held to havo 
been incidental to a transition from a warm to a cold climate, accom- 
panied with tempestuous weather, and not chargeable against the ship- 
owner by way of abatement from freight. (See the Gothland—* Irroquist 
t. Morewood,” reported in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, Oct. 20, 
1858; as also ** Clark v. Barnwell,’’ and foot-note to letter in the 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, Sept. 15,1878.) In the case of the 
Ida, in the Admiralty Court, reported in the Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette, Aust 4, 1873, above referred to, the question turned upon perils 
of the sea, or insufficient dunnage, and the Court held that the seed was 
not damaged by the former, but by the latter cause. 


Winpine up an Insurance Company.—Supposing a Mutual Marine 
Insurance Association was being wound up in Chancery, and calls made 
on the members for that purpose, and supposing A and B were members 
and contributors liable to pay calls to the extent of £130, but £120 
owing them on claims for losses against the Association, would tho 
liquidator in compulsory liquidation require to give credit for the £120 
in any calls he made on A and B?—Lord Cairns, in the case of 
“Parlby,” declined to allow a ‘‘sct off.” Lord Westbury decided in 
March, 1873, that, by the Companies’ Act, 1862, it was decided that all 
the property of a company ordered to be wound up should be collected by 
the official liquidator, and that amounts due from a policy-holder were 
altogether independent of the contracts in policics. <A set off, therefore, 
could not be allowed, and Vice-Chancellor Bacon has also go decided. 


Atways AFLoAT.—A vessel draws between scventeen and eighteen feet 
of water, and her charter provides—discharging ‘‘ always afloat.” Can 
such a vessel be ordered to Whitehaven, which_is, in our opinion, a dry 
harbour ;. or which harbour is the nearest port to Whitehaven for 
discharging always afloat ?—If there is a place in the harbour of 
Whitehaven dredged so as to enablo a vessel to discharge all her cargo 
afloat or after being lightened, the vessel would have to go there. If 
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the vessel could not be kept afloat in Whitehaven at low water, the 
master would not be justified in taking his ship there. A telegram to 
the harbour master would settle the point officially. Should the vessel 
draw too much water to lie afloat after being lightened, all detention 
would count in the lay-days; and if a safe port was not named, the 
ship might be taken to Barrow. . 

INSURANCE.—TRANSHIPMENT OF Carco.—A vessel, after being laden, 
and sailing from an East Indian port for Holland, gets stranded on a 
reef, is ultimately got off, and taken back to her loading port, surveyed, 
discharged, and pronounced a ‘‘constructive total loss.” The expense 
of repairs being about her policy value, it seems, according to the foreign 
law at loading port, the master of the condemned vessel was bound to 
send the cargo on to its destination. This was done by chartering 
another vessel, and the bills of lading are made out “shipped in good 
order and condition,” by the master of the stranded vessel, and the 
cargo is consigned to order. The re-chartered vessel is expected soon to 
arrive in Holland. The owner of the stranded vessel has not yet 
received any money from the sale of his property, the whole having 
been expended for salvage claims, discharging and re-shipping the cargo 
to its destination. The late master of his vessel has sent him some bills 
of lading, but they are not endorsed, and he refuses to give up what 
documents he holds unless the owner sends him out money to Malta. 
Can the owner of the stranded vessel endorse the bills of lading himself, 
send them to his agent in Holland with an official copy of the register 
of his vessel showing he is sole owner, and that the shipper in bills of 
lading was the master of his stranded vessel? All that the owner 
wants is to keep clear of further expenses, which, he fears, would be 
high in Holland. If the re-chartered vessel arrives, and no one there 
holds the endorsed bills of lading, the cargo would most likely be stored 
on account of all concerned. The owner has not received the bills of 
lading of the shipment in his own vesscl ; his captain retains them, and 
sends him copies of the shipment in his own name in the re-chartered 
vessel. As the captain of the stranded ship refuses to give up the 
endorsed bills of lading, has the owner the power to endorse the 
copies, and send them to properly qualified agents in Holland to protect 
the interest of all concerned? If he has not that power, what steps 
should he take to protect his interests ?—Under the ‘‘Sueing and 
Labouring Clause” ina policy of insurance, the master is bound to do 
allin his power to save the vessel and cargo. A loss which is made 
total through the negligence of the assured is not recoverable. (‘‘ Currie 
v. tho Bombay Native Insurance Company,” Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, December, 1869.) In the case represented by our corre- 

vondent, the ship was a total constructive loss, and it was, therefore, the 
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daty of the master to tranship and forward the cargo. He, therefore, 
became the hirer of the vessel in which the goods were shipped, and 
was entitled to the bills of lading. The master of the vessel on board 
of which the cargo was forwarded has nothing to do with any other 
contract of affreightment than that between him and the captain of the 
lost ship. The cargo is made deliverable on tho bills of lading signed 
by the master of the second ship. The shipowncr has a lien on the 
cargo for the original freight, and, if an average bond has been given, 
for that also. The owner of the stranded vessel can endorse the bills of 
lading and send them to Holland, and also collect the freight agreed 
upon as per charter-party with him ; but he is bound to deliver the goods 
to the holder of the bills of lading which were granted in the first 
instance, upon payment of the freight thereon. If the freight was 
insured, the expenses of transhipment and forwarding would fall on 
the underwriters. : 

Brut oF Laprxne Quantity.—I had a vessel chartered to load coals at 
Newcastle for Bridport, and was asked bya firm here to bring some 
grindstones and quarrs. These were shipped, and master signed bills 
of lading for 8 tons 15 cwt. of grindstones and 20 tons quarrs, adding— 
“weight and contents unknown.’ When the vessel arrived hore the 
merchants sent for and had their goods, but, on my applying for the 
freight, said that the grindstones only weighed 8 tons 9 cwt. and the 
quarrs 18 tons 3 cwt. 20 lb. I refused to take the freight for this 
quantity, telling them that if they had doubted the weight, having had 
the bill of lading a weck before the ship arrived, it was their place to 
have weighed them from the ship’s side, and not to have taken 
them to their shop, two miles distant. AmI entitled to my freight as 
per bill of lading, or must I accept their offer? If the former, how 
must I proceed to recover it ?—Cargo should never be parted with until 
the contents or weight have been ascertained and freight paid or 
secured. Our correspondent having parted with his hen, must now 
accept tho freight as per merchant's weighing, having signed ‘‘ weight 
and contents unknown,” or proceed in a Court of Law for the full 
amount, and then proof of weight will have to be produced. 

Loapine 1n Docx.—By charter-party I agreed to come to Swansca to 
load, at ‘‘ such usual berth or tip,’ a cargo of coals ‘‘ from any colliery 
or works the charterers may sclect,’’ and carry the same to a place 
mentioned in the charter-party. Notice of readiness has been given to 
the charterors, who require me to go into the north dock, my vesscl 
now being in the south dock. On proceeding to the north dock, the 
harbour master tells me that I cannot do so, as there is not sufficient 
water to take me there. This has been reported to the charterers, who 
still insist upon my going to the north dock. In the face of what the 
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harbour master says, am I compelled to go to the north dock, or can I 
claim to be loaded in the south dock ?—The authority of the harbour 
master would be binding in this case, for he would have power to 
prevent a vessel drawing more watcr than there may be on the sill from 
attempting to enter the dock. The master of a ship is not compelled to 
take his vessel where she will reccive injury. If the charterer, under 
the circumstancecs, will not load the vesscl in the south dock, the sbip 
should be re-chartered, and the original hircr sued for damages. 


Port or Dunxirx.—Our steamer arrived from Lisbon, at Dunkirk, 
with cargo of wheat, on October 22nd, having two lay-days for dis- 
charging. Up to the present time no delivery has taken place. The mer- 
chants refuse to take delivery until the steamer has bcen provided with a 
quay discharging berth, alleging that, in accordanco with the custom of the 
port of Dunkirk, the lay-days of steamers do not count until they have been 
placed at the quay. On account of the crowded state of the docks, the 
captain cannot be provided with a quay berth for some days, and has 
offered to deliver into lighters. Our charter gives us an absolute lien on 
cargo for freight and demurrage, and stipulates that steamer is to proceed 
to Dunkirk, or as near as she may safely get. Under these circum- 
stances, are we justificd in detaining cargo for demurrage ?—At the 
port of Dunkirk, Iny-days do not commence rntil the ship is in a 
quay berth, unless there is an express stipulation in the charter-party 
to the contrary. Under these circumstances, the cargo could not 
be held, for demurrage unless such demurrage occurred after the ship 
was at the regular place of discharge. 
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CLYDE SITIPBUILDING IN 1873. 


Tue returns of the Clyde shipbuilding trade for 1878, indicate a con- 
tinuance of the state of matters which has preyailcd for the last few years 
—namcely, a progressive decrease in the number of vessels built, but at 
the same time a steady increase in the total amount of tonnage, showing 
clearly a decided general increase in the size of the vessels built. The 
following are the classified returns :—Streamers.—War vessels, none ; 
paddle, 14, of 19,100 tons; screw, 125, of 218,000 tons; hoppers, 
4, of 780 tons; dredgors, 2, of 720 tons. Samme Vesszis.—Iron, 
12, of 19,000 tons; composite, none; wood, 13, of 2,050 tons; 
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barges, 5, of 50 tons. Yacuts.—Steam, 9, of 1,600 tons; sailing, 10, 
of 250 tons. Total, 194 vessels of all kinds ; 261,500 tons. Glancing 
at some of the general features of the returns, it will be seen that no 
war vessels have been built either for our own or foreign Governments 
—indeed, none have been launched on the Clyde since 1871—but a good 
deal has been done in the way of repairs and supplying marine engines 
fo ships of war, both -British and forcign. There is a very marked in- 
crease in the number of paddle vessels, while the tonnage of this class is 
more than three times what it was the preceding ycar—14 vessels, of 
19,100 tons in 1878, as against 10 vessels, of 6,200 tons in 1872. This 
is entirely owing to the building, by Messrs. Inglis and Co., of five largo 
paddle vessels for the China Steam Navigation Company of Shanghai. 
These vessels—the Pekin, Shanghai, Hankow, Ichang, and Shing King— 
are constructed something in the American fashion, and are destined for 
the Yang-tse-Kiang River service. In screw-steamers there is an in- 
crease over last ycar of 20,000 tons, and the largest number of orders 
was given by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, of Liverpool, 
who have had 7 screw steamers—the Galicia, Cotopari, [otost, Valpa- 
raiso, Iberia, Lima, and Ayacucho—launched for their Liverpool and 
Valparaiso line, besides 2 paddle-vessels—the Islay and the Oroga—for 
service on the South American coast, amounting altogether to 28,895 tons, 
which is the largest amount of tonnage ever launched on the Clyde for 
one firm in one year. The Galicia was built by Messrs. R. Napier and 
Sons; the Lima and the Ayacucho, by Messrs. T. Wingate and Co., and 
the rest by Messrs. J. Elder and Co. The North-German Lloyd's Com- 
pany of Bremen come next in the list of patrons with 6 steamers, of 
18,200 tons—the Field Marshal Von Moltke, Minister Von Roon, Neckar, 
Oder, Nurnberq, and Braunschweiq—for their Bremen and New York and 
Bremen and West-Indian lines, The first four of these vessels are from 
the yard of Messrs. Caird and Co.; the two last have been built by 
Messrs. Steele and Co. The Peninsular and Oriental Company stands 
third, with 5 steamers, of 18,325 tons—the Zambesi (Barclay, Curle, and 
Co.), Venetia, Lombardy, Gwalior, and Nizam (Denny Brothers). Then 
come Messrs. Henderson and Co. with 8 new vessels of 11,250 tons 
for the Anchor Line—the Flysia (J. Elder and Co.), Ethiopia (A. Ste- 
phens and Sons), and Bolivia (A. Duncan and Co.) Turning to the sail- 
ing vesscls, we find a marked increase of 7,000 tons over the preceding 
year. For the Clyde and Melbourne trade there were altogether 4 ves- 
sels, of 6,300 tons, launched—the Loch Ard (C. Connell and Co.) and 
the Loch Maree, Ben Cruachan, and Ben Voirlich (Barclay, Curle, and 
Co.) Among other large vessels worthy of note may be mentioned the 
M‘Callum More, 1,900 tons (R. Duncan and Co.) for the London and East 
India trade ; the Hesperius, 1,900 tons (R. Stcele and, Co.) for Messrs. 
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Alexander's London and Melbourne line; the Thomasina Al‘ Clellan, and 
the John Kerr, both for the Clyde and East India trade. In the way of 
yacht building there was a good deal done last year. Several large 
steam yachts, such as the Red Rose, Maryherita, and Naida having bec 
Inunched. Six wooden sailing yachts were launched from Mr. Fyfe's 
yard at Fairlie. Barge-building was on the whole slack. Among mis- 
ccllaneous vesscls may be mentioned a dredger for Calcutta, built by 
Messrs. Wingate. It is stated that the orders on hand by the various 
Clyde shipbuilders at the end of 1873 were considerably pcIOw the 
number at the end of the two previous years. 

LEAD AND THERMOMETER.—The importance of a constant use of the 
lead and the thermometer, in navigating the western parts of the Atlantic, 
is at present being largely advocated, both in English and American 
journals, by writers, some of whom appear to imagine that their recom- 
mendations in this respect possess the charm of novelty. Havé such 
persons—who talk as if soundings were totally unknown in the Atlantic, 
before the laying of the telegraph cables, and as if the use of the ther- 
mometer at sea wero a new scientific discovery —no kind nautical friends 
to tell them that ‘‘ lead (log) and look-out” is the oldest form of navi- 
gation (See Acts. xxvii., 27-29), and that a century ago Dr. Franklin 
pointed out that the seaman approaching tho eastern coasts of North 
Amcrica could steer with the greatest certainty, in the darkest weather, 
by the thermometric tests of the Gulf stream and the cold counter current ? 
At the same time, it must be admitted that such wrecks as that of 
the City of Washington seem to show that the lead and thermometer are 
not so much uscd as they ought to be. The mischief likcly to arise from 
trusting too exclusively. to astronomical observations and the dead 
reckoning was, however, to say the least, made the most of by Professor 
Rogers, at a recent meeting of the Amcrican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held at Portland, and we can scarcely endorse the 
assertion of Professor Picree, of the United States Coast Survey, in 
commenting upon the paper, that ‘‘ by the nicest astronomical deter- 
mination, the navigator may count usually on an error of twenty, and 
very often as much as sixty, miles. Professor Picrce’s views, indeed, 
scem, in other respects, rather extraordinary, for he wishes to have 
‘‘ soundings made compulsory by law.” ‘The fact is that some unneces- 
sary fuss is at prescnt being made about the Gulf strcam, and the gradual 
shelving of the American coast into the Atlantic, both of which matters 
are, of course, quite well known to nautical men; but whether or not 
they avail themselves sulliciently of this knowledge is another matter, 
respecting which recent events show there is some ground for inquiry. 

Purity oF SuipowNerS.—At a time like the present, when in certain 
quarters (we advisedly make the limitation) the integrity and honour of 
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shipowners, as 2 class, is supposed to be under a cloud, any special sense 
of justice, or desire to’: do what is fair and right, exhibited by any 
member of the class would appear to be exceedingly opportune. It is 
like the pleasant sunshine that smiles upon us while the shower is still 
falling. The determination of Mr. David McIver and Mr. G. Melly, M.P., 
not to sit in judgment in cases of dispute between sailors and their 
employers, will call forth the approbation even of those whe are most 
bitter against shipowners. For, certainly, it is most undesirable that 
those who have to administer justice between two sets of disputants 
should have their magisterial judgment continually open to the suspicion 
of having been biased by their own private sympathies and interests. 
There cannot be a question but that it is, to say the lcast of it, highly 
injudicious for any person, be he shipowner or not, to permit himself to 
sit in judgment on cases in which his own interests are, either directly 
or indirectly, concerned. This, of course, applies to a great number of 
magistrates who are not shipowners; and it may, with equal propriety, 
be urged of them, that they are not fitted for the position in which they 
are placed. In any private business transactions, we should never 
think of employing a person as referee who was himself interested in 
the decision which he would be called upon to give, and no honourable 
man would allow himself to be so employed. It is, therefore, with great 
satisfaction that we find Mr. McIver setting such a good example, and 
declining for the future to be at the same time both judge and plaintiff,— 
both referee and one of the perzons interested in the case. 

Coat In Sarawak.—While the New South Wales coal is meeting the 
demand in the southern hemisphere, and a considerable portion of the 
coal used in North (‘hina and Japan is drawn from the latter country, 
large deposits of bituminous, anthracite, and cannel coal have been 
brought to light in Sarawak during the past twelve months, where ex- 
ploring parties have been organised by the Rajah Brooke. There isnow | 
little doubt that, sooner or later, Singapore, Hong Kong, the Malay 
Archipelago, and perhaps Galle, will be supplied with Sarawak coal of a 
quality to meet every requirement for steam, gas, or other purposcs. 
The Sarawak Government is now working a vein of coal for the use of its 
own steamers, and many other outcrops of coal have been brought to | 
light, of which that found in large quantities at Silantck has proved tho 
most important. The latter, a steam coal stated to be equal to West 
Hartley, has been raised, and tried at Singapore with remarkablo re- 
markable results. Making the usual allowances, it may be taken that 
less than 3 lbs. per horse-power per hour would suffice on an ordinary 
_ Voyage. The coal used was surfaco coal, and could hard!y be expected 
to yield its full power. The crop of the main seam of this Silantek coal 
has been opened up for nearly two miles; it rans from four to five feet 
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thick, and is available for surface-working at a gentle angle. Quite | 
lately coal of the same kind as the above has been found at the mouth of 
the Sibuyan River, near the sea, where it crops out of six hills of a con- 
siderable size, and has many facilities for working. The existence of these 
deposits, and their utilisation through the medium of Chinese labour, can 
hardly fail to be a matter of importance to our Eastern Carrying Trade, 
and all interested may hope that the bad name attaching to Eastern coal 
will become a thing of the past. 

Ocean Beps.—Commander G. E. Belknap, U.S.N., has made an im- 
provement of the apparatus for bringing up specimens of bottom, of 
which ne has sent a model to the Bureau of Navigation. It is much 
admired by all officers who have seen it. The improvement consists of 
two cylinders arranged one above the other when the instrument is set, 
and descending through the water, and to close telescopically when the 
shot detaches on reaching the bottom. The lower cylinder is fitted with 
a conical cup at its lower extremity for the reception of parts of the 
bottom through an aperture which, while descending, admits a flow of 
water upward through the cylinders, by means of valves which close 
hermetically by the pressure of the water when the apparatus is being 
hauled up. The upper cylinder covers the aperture in the lower one on 
detaching the shot, so that the water cannot wash out the bottom caught 
in the conical cup. Thus Commander Belknap has discovered a practical 
and unfailing method of not only bringing up safely a larger amount of 
bottom from the ocean bed than has hitherto been brought up, but also 
as much water as is caught between the two valves in the lower cylinder 
at the moment of striking the bottom. 

Loss oF THE 8.8. ‘‘ BeuLag.”—At a Board of Trade Inquiry, held 
at North Shiclds, on the 14th November last, into the stranding of the 
s.s. ‘‘ Beulah,” on the 8th October, off Cape de Gatta, near Almeria, | 
the Court found that no blame could be attached to the master of the 
‘*Beulah,”’ the vessel having struck on a rock not laid down in any 
chart. The Board of Trade communicated with the Admiralty, and 
Captain Edye, of H. M. 8. ‘‘Dores,” was instructed to survey the 
locality. ‘The result of the survey, and the evidence obtained from two 
men of the Cape de Gatta Lighthouse, who saw the vessel strike, make 
it conslusive that the casualty took place within two miles of the shore, 
and that the ‘‘ Beulah” struck on the rock laid down in the Admiralty 
chart. 
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LIFE-SAVING GEAR. 





A question forcibly engaging the attention of persons interested in ships 
and seamen at the present time is, whether all sea-going ships should not 
be compelled by law to carry an increased number, and a superior descrip- 
tion of life-buoys, and increased boat accommodation, or other increased 
or improved means of saving life at sea in emergencies. That this 
question should command attention now is not to be wondered at. 
We have endured the agitation, consequent on Mr. Plimsoll’s well- 
meant and vigorous book; we have also had harrowing scenes and 
lamentable loss of life consequent on serious marine disasters; the 
wreck of the steamship Atlantic with a loss of 585 lives; the running 
down of the Northflcet, when peacefully at anchor in a well-known road- 
stead on our coast, and a loss of 293 lives, and, more recently, the loss 
of the Ville du Havre, a transatlantic steamer that, in defiance of all law 
and reason, got into the way of a British sailing ship, the Loch Earn, and 
was run down, with a loss of 226 lives. That many of the 1,054 lives lost 
in these three casualties might have been saved, had there been sufficient 
suitable, available, and efficient life-saving gear on board, there is no room 
for doubt. This being so, the fear we now have is not that improved 
and additional, and even excessive means for saving life will not be 
provided, but that patentees and ingenious persons will ‘‘ improve the 
occasion ’”’ with a view to forcing particular inventions on the attention 
of the public, and that the Legislature may be pressed, and unduly 
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pressed, torequire that some special invention or arrangement shall be 
adopted in all ships; and it is because no one invention or arrange- 
ment for saving life at sea can be applied indiscriminately to all classes 
of ships, and to all voyages, that we should at once endeavour, in a calm 
and quiet way, to inquire whether calamities at sea cannot be classified in 
such a way as to furnish an indication of the most likely means for saving 
life in various classes of voyages, and various descriptions of ships and 
casualties. — 

To put a case, by way of illustration of the belief that one form of life- 
saving gear is sufficient, we have only to point to the general impression 
existing that rafts must always afford a valuable means of saving life at 
sea. That rafts, even improvised rafts, have saved life, there can be 
no question; but before we can place the raft in a foremost place of 
saving life in all cases, we must not overlook the circumstances in which 
they have generally been efficient. We shall then find that fine weather, 
or comparatively fine weather, and sufficient time for launching and 
stowing, have generally been important elements in the success. Let, 
however, an attempt be made with a raft to save life in a cold climate in 
the winter, and in a rough sea and far from land, and the result would be 
altogether unsatisfactory. Means that are efficient for saving life in the 
‘Pacific, in a beautiful and favourable climate would be absolutely 
worthless in Atlantic winter gales, and would become & means of 
prolonged torture. Means that would be ample for home trade ships 
would be of but little use in foreign-going ships, and means necessary for 
foreign-going ships would be altogether out of place in our coasters. 
In short, the nature of the voyage or employment of the ship, in the 
matter of saving life, as well as in the load line, is one of the first 
points to be considered ; the next point is the number of hands, the 
next the condition of the ship, and the next her construction. For, 
just as means that would be efficacious in the Pacific would be of but 
little use in the Atlantic, so certain means for saving life in a small 
or weak coaster are necessary, that are not necessary in large and 
strong ships; and when the means provided have to be applied, they 
have to be applied in a different manner, and under different circum- 
stances and conditions, in the various classes of ships. 

The cases in which means are required to be used from on board ship 
to save life may be broadly classed as follows :— 

1. A man overboard. 

2. Assistance required by another vessel at sea. 

3. The gradual and steady settling down or destruction of a ship in 
comparatively smooth water. 

4. Sudden and great emergencies, such as being run down, striking on 
rocks, &¢.—Ville du Havre, Atlantic, &c. 
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5. Strandings on a lee-shore, as in the case of the Royal Charter 
{loss of 446 lives), Royal Adelaide, &c. 

The means carried within the ship herself of saving life may be classed 
as follows :— 

1. Life-buoys. 

2. Life-mattrasses. 

8. Life-jackets or belts. 

4. Deck-seats, and other moveable buoyant contrivances, or articles 
carried on deck. 

5. Ordinary common boats. 

6. Common boats rendered buoyant as lifeboats. 

7. Lifeboats. 

8. Rafts. 

Having made a general classification of the cases in which means are 
ordinarily required, and of the means ordinarily provided, wo now have 
to consider which of the means are best adapted to the various cases. 

Before we enter on this part of our subject, we must, however, state 
in plain terms that we are advised, and believe, that in the case of ships 
carrying a large number of passengers in rough and dangerous passages, 
or in much frequented seas, it is impossible to provide means for saving all 
the lives on board in most of the ordinary circumstances attending a casualty. 
In the mid-Atlantic, for instance, it would be impossible in winter to pre- 
serve the whole, or anything like the whole number of passengers, for any 
considerable time after a foundering where no other ship is near ; and even 
if the passengers could be placed on rafts, they would be without a supply 
of food, water, and clothing, and would probably succumb to cold, hunger, 
and thirst. We mention this at once lest it should be supposed that in 
afterwards stating that certain means might be efficacious in certain cases, 
it should be inferred that we believe that loss of life at sca may be very 
materially prevented in great wrecks or strandings, or in the case of the 
humerous ‘“ missing” ships from which at present not a soul survives to 
narrate the cause of loss and the sufferings of the crew. 

The first case in whichan appliance is wanted on board ship that we shall 
refer to is, that of a man overboard. The readiest and best means of 
assistance in such a case is the life-buoy ; but itshould be capable of floating 
high in the water, and be of light colour, so that it is easily seen by day, and 
it should at night be thrown over with one of Holmes’s lights attached. 
These lights float on and actually burn the water as fuel,and last for forty- 
five minutes. We may accept the life-buoy as the first means to be used, 
The Board of Trade have issued instructions that no buoy is to be passed 
as a life-buoy that does not come up to their standard. This is a step in 
the right direction, as the rush and cork-shaving contrivance, formerly in 


vogue, were worse than useless. We, however, doubt whether the proper 
o 2 
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form of life-buoy has yet come into use; but we have recently seen some 
that are under trial, and will, we believe, supersede most others. The life- 
buoy should never be made fast to anything, but should be hung with a 
becket and slip toggle, and a proper supply should be carried in pas- 
senger ships, and two in every other ship. The life-buoy is of value just in 
proportion to the speed with which it tan be thrown over. But, as regards 
life-buoys, the question naturally suggests itself, why should there not be 
a large and light buoy in which a man could jump over, a buoy that 
might serve as efficiently as a boat? The only difficulty is in finding a 
material of which such a buoy can be made. When a suitable material 
is found, the difficulty vanishes. Something light and, at the same time, 
practically indestructible is wanted. Before we pass from the subject of 
the life-buoy, it is well to state that any contrivance that requires infla- 
tion, or pulling out, or stiffening before it is used, is altogether beyond 
serious consideration. Anything to be used as a life-buoy must be kept 
as it is to be used. We may concede that the life-buoy is the first means 
for use in case of a man overboard, or a boat capsizing alongside, &c., 
and that it is, if properly constructed, well fitted for the purpose, and 
that all ships ought to carry them. 

Life-mattrasses are the next contrivances for consideration ; and as the 
attention of several practical men has been devoted to them, they require 
more than a passing notice. Some of these mattrasses are exceedingly 
good in design ; for instance, those of Admiral Ryder and Capt. Forster. 
Others are bad. But, our objection to mattrasses as a universal remedy 
for loss of life at sea is, that they are not calculated to meet sudden and 
great emergencies, as they must be kept below one or two decks in pas- 
senger ships; and that when the emergency is not sudden there are other 
and better means for saving life. In coasters, with few hands, and in 
ships of the Royal Navy where there is discipline and cleanliness, these 
mattrasses would be valuable. But, on the other hand, where means 
are most wanted they are unsuitable. 

In the case of the Atlantic, the master stated, ‘‘ The first intimation I 
had of anything was the ship striking on Marr’s Rock. The officers were 
quickly at their stations, accompanied by the quarter-masters. The first 
sea swept away all the port boats; and the ship heeling over rapidly 
soon rendered the starboard boats useless. Every effort was made to 
send the people forward outside the ship; but the short time defeated 
all our efforts. A lifeboat rolled over in a few minutes, carrying with 
her thirty or forty men. Communication was at length established by x 
rope with a small outlying rock, forty yards distant. The largest number of 
saloon passengers lay near the main-rigging, and died. We encouraged, 
. 88 much as we could, about 450 people on the ship’s side to keep moving 
about. In many cases they gave up entirely, and died apparently without 
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pain. Twelve men, clinging together, lay down beside me, and notwith- 
standing all efforts to rouse them, died and slipped off into the sea.” This 
sad case is about the best illustration we can give of the combined effects 
of fear and cold; and it also shows the utter uselessness of boats in such 
acase. The hold was full of water, and even if there had been cork 
mattrasses below they could not have been reached. 

As regards the Ville du Havre, one of the reporters stated :—‘‘ The 
chances of saving life would have been extremely small even in 
the daytime, with possibly a large proportion of the whole number of 
those on board upon deck; but at two o’clock in the morning, with 
almost every soul except the watch asleep below, these chances were 
reduced to the minimum. Besides, as our information tends to show 
a large quota were women and children, with whom it was almost 
physically impossible that they should, in the brief space allotted to 
them, have reached the deck. One of the cabin passengers is of 
opinion that fully three-fourths of those who occupied the handsomely- 
furnished saloon of the Ville du Havre were women and children. Of 
the 226 who were lost, it is thought that by far the greater portion, 
probably five-sixths, never came on deck.” ‘It was only,’ says one 
passenger, ‘‘ when I came up again fromthe bottom that I noticed any 
cries. Then I heard a great many persons, who were struggling in the water, 
crying out piteously for help.’’ Another says: ‘‘ The bulk of those who were 
picked up were found floating on the ship’s steps or ladders, rafts, pieces 
of broken yards, fragments of the bulwarks, or timbers of the ship, which 
they caught just as the vessel passed below the waves, or had enough of 
consciousness and strength to seize after coming again to the surface.”’ 
Another says: ‘* Nothing could have saved you except holding firmly by 
some piece of wreck or a life-belt ; and most of those on board, I am 
sure, never cven came on deck.’’ Another says: ‘After being in the 
water a few minutes I got hold of a buoy, which enabled me to keep 
afloat for nearly an hour, when I was picked up by one of the Loch 
Earn’s boats.” And, lastly, another says: ‘‘ When she was struck, the 
passengers, as I said, came rushing up from below, and began to fill the 
boats. There were about fifty of them in one of the long-boats when 
the mainmast fell on it. Some of them were killed right out, some 
had their heads smashed, others had their arms and their legs broken.” 
And, finally, as illustrating the uselessness of boats in such a case, the 
French official report states that, ‘‘ Nothing remained but to save the 
greatest possible number of lives by means of the boats. The two life- 
boats which were on the tackles were the only ones which could be 
rendered rapidly available ; of the six others, two had been smashed in 
the collision ; two more were crushed by the fall of the mainmast and 
the mizen ; finally, the last two could not be disengaged in time.” 
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Let the reader think of the confusion and disaster attending sudden 
calamities in public buildings ashore, the burning of a church or a 
theatre, for instance, and how persons are crushed, and suffocated, and 
trampled over in getting to the doors, even when unencumbered by 
having to convey anything away, and then let him picture to his 
mind the attempt of hundreds of people, not to rush to doors on a 
level, or to rush down the gallery stairs, but to rush up a ladder, 
and through a hatchway; and that the attempt is to be made not by 
persons ready dressed and fully awake, but by people suddenly roused 
from sleep in a comparatively dark hold. Let the reader think of the 
suddenness of these wrecks and collisions, that the majority of the 
passengers are in their berths, and that even to get on deck unencum- 
bered is a great effort, and that the passengers berths are arranged in tiers 
one above and behind another. That to get out of bed at all, the majority 
of passengers would have to climb over others; and then let him 
think what would be the magnitude of the difficulty if each passenger 
were to attempt to ascend the companion-ladder carrying his bed. A 
more complete way of preventing egress from below could not well be 
devised. It is not too much to say that if the passengers took up their 
beds many would be killed in frantic endeavours to reach the deck, and 
that the ship would go down with most of the people below. Our con- 
clusion is against floating-beds, and against any contrivance that has 
to be kept below and conveyed from below in a sudden emergency in 
passenger ships. It will either be left below, in which case it need not 
have been provided, or the finding and securing and bringing of it up will 
lead to delays and dangers worse than many existing at present. For 
coasters, however, stranded on a lee shore, or for ships other than passenger 
ships, especially in cases of collision where one ship stays by the other, these 
mattrasses might enable the crew to take to the water with confidence ; 
but then the question of course ‘arises, are mattrasses the best means ? 
This will always be a matter on which opinions will differ, and we should 
be but too glad if those seafaring men, who discover advantages in cork 
mattrasses, would take the practical step of putting them on board their 
ships, and seeing that emigrants provide their own beds: there is 
nothing but cost to prevent them from providing themselves with 
floating-beds if they choose, and for a floating-bed nothing equals. 
that of Admiral Ryder, made by Messrs. Birt, of Dock Street, London. 

Life-jackets and belts are the next appliances we have to consider. 
Under this head we include all inventions and appliances intended to be 
attached to the body before taking to the water; we may, therefore, 
include with them, neck rings, and chest or back bottles. . 

Life-jackets are required by the Board of Trade to be provided for the 
crews of the lifeboats carried by passenger ships. The crew manning. 
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a lifeboat ought certainly to have life-jackets; here, then, is a legitimate 
use for the life-jacket—and the best, if not the only life-jacket for 
this purpose, is that of Captain Ward, R.N., the Chief Inspector of life- 
boats to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. But, beyond the use of 
life-jackets for crews of boats, their advocates, like the advocates of mat- 
trasses, claim for them an extended use. In the first place, an efficient life- 
jacket may be better than a life-buoy for a man jumping overboard to save 
life. This may be conceded ; but we then have to come to the further 
question of providing life-jackets for all the passengers and the crew. The 
patentees of inventions of this sort, and many persons whose desire to do 
good is greater than their powers of judging how to do it, will advocate the 
providing many means for saving life on board ship. Let us, therefore, 
think for a little on this subject of life-jackets. First, as we have already 
stated, we do not believe in any means of saving life in great emer- 
gencies that is stowed below decks; the only exception to this is, of 
course, when the means used become, from a close contact with, and 
fastening to the human body, almost a part of the body. If a life-jacket 
is to be provided for every passenger, it will be useless in great emergen- 
cies, unless the passenger is content to sleep in it, and in that case a 
cork-mattrass would be unnecessary. As regards life-jackets, all those 
things that require to be ‘‘ inflated ’’’ before they are put on, are of ques- 
tionable use, although they would be the only things of the sort fit to 
sleep in. The emigrant’s bottle, intended to be strapped on the chest, 
igs more objectionable than the worst form of life-jacket. It would be 
impossible to sleep with it strapped on, and ‘‘to empty out the water, 
fasten in the cork,”’ and strap on the bottle, in an emergency, would gene- 
rally be impossible, and, when not impossible, the bottle when on is 
likely to slip low down round the waist, and expose the wrong part of 
the body above the water; but, besides this, the presence of the bottle 
in front of the emigrant would effectually prevent him from assisting 
infants. 

A neck ring made of ox gut, or some such material, and of about the 
size of a German sausage, was exhibited at the Lord Mayor’s Northfleet 
show of models in London, and appeared to be sufficient to keep the 
head of the wearer above water; but to be of use, it must be worn and 
slept in at night. It would generally fail in great emergencies, unless 
worn. ‘Trusting to safety by laying hands in the dark on, and then blow- 
ing out and then fitting the neck into, a sausage skin, in dire confusion, 
would be disastrous. When life-jackets can be used, is when they are 
kept on deck ready, and when the persons wanting to use them are on deck 
and ready to take the water, or can be got quickly on deck. Where 
their attempted use would end in failure, would be in great disasters, 
where numerous passengers are below deck at the time of collision or 
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wreck, and where they would either not have time to secure their life- 

saving gear, or, having secured it, would be unable to get on deck with | 
it. The cases of the Captain and Atlantic will illustrate this. We do 
not, therefore, look for any great saving of life in large and sudden wrecks 
from the use of life-jackets, or cork-beds; but we do think for coasters 
and ships not carrying passengers, Captain Ward’s life-jackets will be of 
use, and they must be carried. | 

Deck-seats and moveable gear on deck are the next, appliances we have — 
to touch on. Under this head we may include all light, or comparatively 
light, buoyant contrivances—deck-seats, life-buoys, hen-coops, &c., &e. 
For coasters and ships other than passenger ships, except in very sudden 
emergencies, we set no store on these buoyant deck articles, for the 
reason that, where the number of persons on board is much below, or 
at all events not in excess of, the boat capacity, a good lifeboat is the 
best, safest, and most comfortable of all means for saving life; and 
vessels that do not carry passengers can, as a rule, get their boats 
down and their crew into them. For passenger ships, however, we 
know of no means so likely to be effectual in sudden disaster as buoyant 
deck gear. To illustrate our point we have only to refer to the North- 
fleet and Ville du Havre casualties. The official report on the loss of 
the Loch Earn states as follows s—‘‘ While inquiring into the particulars 
of this fearful catastrophe, and the terrible sacrifice of life, the attention 
of the Court has been directed to the fact of the rescued persons, eighty- 
seven in number, having been saved mainly by means of the floating 
débris of the wreck. The Court would therefore suggest, for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Trade, the great desirability of multiplying the 
means of escape afforded by floating objects, and the question whether it 
might not be practicable to render the deck-seats or other appliances 
available as life-preservers by the adaptation of the air-tubes, or other 
means tending to so important an object.” 

This deck gear is, of course, of use only in sudden catastrophes, and 
then only for a limited time—for such a time, in fact, as will enable 
passengers to keep afloat until assistance, if moderately near, can be 
rendered, or until they perish with cold or exhaustion. What is wanted 
ina sudden emergency, like the Northfleet collision, is a quantity of 
smallish detached buoyant articles on deck, and widely distributed, so 
that every passenger has a fair chance ; rather than one or two large rafts. 
There is no time to man and lower all the boats, or to get passengers 
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into them; and if they do get into them they are still often killed or 
drowned. The case of the Northfleet furnishes also conclusive evidence 
that buoyant contrivances that would float off the deck, and could be 
grasped by struggling passengers, would have been of use. This case, 
like the cases of the Atlantic and Ville du Havre, quoted on page 189, 
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also shows how lamentably boats fail in emergencies. The official 
report says: ‘‘ Orders were then given to clear away the boats, and to 
take in the women and children. The lifeboats were forcibly seized by 
a number of the male emigrants ; the port boat was lowered, and shoved 
off with thirty of them, without a single seaman, without plugs, and only 
one oar and part of another. No one knew how to manage her ; she 
filled with water, and her inmates shouted loudly for assistance. Others 
of the emigrants seized the starboard lifeboat, and a struggle ensued 
between them and a part of the crew for its possession ; eventually, it 
was partly cleared, the captain’s wife, one other female, two children, six 
seamen, and nine of the male emigrants were in her. In lowering her, 
she got stove by the main-sheet bolt, and filled with water. The cap- 
tain, hearing that she was in a sinking state, ordered the boat’s crew 
to pull off to save their lives. An attempt was made to clear away the 
remaining boats; their lashings were cut, but before they could be freed 
from the skids, the ship suddenly foundered (abou thirty-five minutes 
after she had been struck) with her living freight, her anchor-light burning 
brightly when she went down. . . . The stcamtug, City of London (Samuel 
Kingston, master), was also at anchor the same night, about a quarter of 
a mile to the westward of the Roar buoy. At half-past ten rockets were 
seen to go up to the eastward, about two miles distant. The master at 
first supposed them to be a signal for a pilot; but, subsequently, at 
seeing others go up in quick succession, believed them to be signals of 
distress. He at once weighed anchor, and steamed towards the spot 
which occupied about half an hour, and when within a cable’s length of 
the ship, he saw her go down. The tug was surrounded by people 
struggling in the water for their lives, and some few were hauled on 
board. The starboard lifeboat of the Northflect came alongside, partly 
full of people, who were all taken on board. The mate of the tug and 
some of the boat’s crew put back in the lifeboat, though full of water, 
with the thole-pins broken, and picked up four other persons from the 
sea. Subsequently, one of the boats of the Princess, pilot cutter, brought 
four more men, whom she had picked up, and put on board the tug, 
making a total then on board of thirty-four lives. The pilot cutter, the 
Princess, of Deal, was cruising off Dungeness on that night; and, on 
seeing the signals, about two miles distant, beat towards the scene. On’ 
her arrival, however, the Northfleet had foundered. The master of the 
cutter lowered two boats; the first was manned by the mate (John 
Stanley) and three seamen, which was sent to the neighbourhood of the 
wreck ; the second boat, manned by the steward and three pilots, was 
sent to cruise about and render assistance to anyone floating about. The 
first boat, after great difficulty, rescued ten men from the mizen cross- 
trees, which were about 10 feet above the water; they were taken safely 
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on board the pilot cutter. The boat made a second trip, and rescued five 
men from the main crosstrees ; and, in a third trip, rescued six more from 
the fore crosstrees, making twenty-one souls, including the pilot, Mr. 
George Brack. .... ’’ The only chance is to take the water, and trust to 
some buoyant object. We have already explained why, in our opinion, life- 
Saving gear carried below deck is not likely to be of use in such a large 
disaster ; we must now point to the difficulties attendant on stowing it on 
deck. In the first place, any gear so stowed must be secure against heavy 
seas, and must at the same time be so arranged as to be capable of instan- 
taneous disconnection when wanted. In the second place, it is liable to 
destruction, as is explained under the head of boats. There is, however, 
no reason why deck-seats, instead of being almost useless from a life- 
Saving point of view, need not be almost as useful as boats. Nor is 
there any reason why many things on deck need not be buoyant of them- 
selves. In the ‘‘ Collins” line all deck-seats were as buoyant as life- 
buoys. But there is a further point. Why should not loose buoyancy 
be carried in addition to deck-seats and other similar things on deck. 
Our attention has just been called to a little thing called a ‘‘ save-all,”’ 
which we should like to see tried. Sufficient for saving 300 persons can 
be stowed in a locker, or specially constructed deck-house of 6 ft. by 6 ft. 
Distributed amongst smaller lockers about the ship, or stowed in 
the boats, they could be at once used, or, if they were not secured by 
passengers before the ship went down, they being the first things that 
would float wide-spread amongst the passengers, would afford the readiest 
security for keeping above water. Shape, no less than buoyancy, is an 
important element in constructing life-saving gear. We are now, 
of course, speaking not of saving passengers with boats and a supply 
of provisions, and conveying them away from the wreck, but simply 
of the means of keeping all passengers afloat as long as they will live 
in the water. Such appliances as these, though good for passenger 
ships where assistance is at hand, would, as we have before said, 
be uscless where no assistance is at hand, and would be unnecessary 
in ships other than passenger ships provided with boats, and free from 
the confusion attendant on the presence of frantic women, children, 
and landsmen. 

Ordinary common boats are the next appliances we have to notice; but 
as these, when carried in large ships, are generally only wanted for ships’ 
use, and, if wanted for passengers’ use, are now, as a rule, useless in 
emergencies, we may dismiss them with one remark—viz., that no boat 
having a square stern ought to be carried on board a merchant ship, if 
it is ever intended for use in saving life in bad weather. The Board 
of Trade will not pass square-sterned boats for lifeboats in passenger 
steamers, and it would be wise for boatbuilders and shipowners to throw 
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over old patterns of square-sterned boats, lest some day they find a useless 
stock on hand. 

As to the means of rendering a common boat buoyant, after the manner 
ofa hfeboat, we have to say, first, that for a ship’s boat, solid or granu- 
lated cork, or any other solid substance, is just so much dead weight or 
lumber in the boat ; air spaces alone are fit for buoyancy. The Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution wisely use cork in their boats where it 
serves chiefly for ballast. Air-casings made of zinc are, of course, 
wholly inadmissible, and copper is expensive and heavy, and unless 
covered over with wood is liable to damage. We are only aware of 
one material that is fit for air casings, and that is a combination of 
cork between two layers of canvas. For the present, we can only 
observe that there is no practical reason why a common coaster’s boat 
should not be rendered buoyant, and, for her purposes, as valuable as the 
best lifeboat. The only thing wanted is the starting of an establishment 
in which the cork and canvas apparatus could be manufactured quickly, 
and at such a low price as to bring it within the means of the poorest 
shipowner. There are no patent rights preventing the use of this 
combination. 

Iifeboats are the next means, and are, of course, the best where 
they can be used. We are not now alluding to sham things with mock 
wooden air cases, or rotten zinc or heavy copper tubes, but to really well 
and substantially-built boats. Messrs. White, of Cowes; Messrs. 
Forrestt, of Limehouse ; and Messrs. Woolff, have built some very fine 
wooden boats, and the Hamilton Windsor Iron Works have built fine 
metal boats ; but the time has come when we must consider whether 
good and efficient and insubmergible boats must not be the rule instead 
of the exception, and whether in this matter of lifeboats for ships we 
have not been going on the wrong tack altogether as regards efficiency. 
The fault we find with all lifeboats yet constructed for ships is, that 
. the buoyant apparatus is carried inside the ordinary lines of the boat, 
Whereas a part, if not all of it, ought to be outside. It stands to reason 
that any buoyant apparatus inside a boat is so much weight, and that it 
cannot assist in giving lateral stability ; and, further, that it is of no use 
until the boat herself is filled, or partly filled, with water. Buoyant ap- 
paratus is of no use while it is in the air inside a boat, but let it be in © 
the water and it is of use at once. Solid cork puddings or buffers have 
been used outside boats, but they are not of much use, as their weight 
alone tends to immerse the boat. What is wanted is a boat with the air 
buoyancy so far outside as to be of use at once, and so arranged as to 
give lateral stability. A lifeboat is not wanted to saila match or to row © 
amatch, but is wanted to carry very great weight in the worst weathers, 
and to be free from the danger of capsizing. We do not hesitate to say 
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that no boat in which the buoyancy is inside the ordinary lines is free 
from the danger of capsizing. All passenger ships should have lifeboats 
of the very best model, and all foreign-going ships should render their 
long boat buoyant as a lifeboat, which can be done effectually at a trifling 
cost. We regard collapsible boats and rafts and contrivances that 
require inflating as something wholly beyond serious consideration. 

Rafts.—Mr. White, of Cowes, has a bridge-boat, and latterly we have 
seen several other contrivances for using the upper part of a bridge or 
the top of a deck-house as a large pontoon raft; but none of these we 
have seen yet can, as well as being readily let go, be also securely fixed 
against the action of heavy seas. ‘The floating off of a whole deck-house 
as araft or ‘“‘ark’’ has over and over again been proposed, but nothing 
really practical has come of it. For rafts we are therefore at present 
reduced to those that must occupy boat space. The best we have 
seen is the lifebuoy boat designed by Captain Murray and Mr. Gray for 
coasters: but seeing that it is impossible for steamers to carry more 
boats than they do at present, the question yet remains, how far 
rafts ought to be carried in addition to boats. That they might with 
advantage be carried in lieu of some of the present boats is on all hands 
admitted, but the difficulty for owners to settle is what form of raft to 
carry, and how to stow it. No one can, for a moment, doubt that really 
efficient lifeboats and really efficient rafts would sometimes materially 
assist in saving life, because they would not hurt by being stove. 
Common boats can never be of immediate and great use in exceptional 
cases like the Ville du Havre. A raft, of course, can have the advantage 
over a lifeboat, that, whichever way it falls in the water, it turns up right ; 
it has also, if properly constructed, the advantage over a common boat, 
that it will not turn over; but a good lifeboat, constructed on the plan we 
have suggested, has one advantage over everything else for ordinary 
purposes, and that is, that it can carry in comparative comfort all the 
persons it takes on board, and that passengers in an insubmergible and 
well-appointed lifeboat might find shelter and protection from sea for a 
longer period than they could get by any other appliance for saving life. 

Our practical conclusions are— 

1. That for coasters, and short over sea trips, two good hfebuoys, a 
life-jacket for each of the crew, and buoyancy in a boat or in a raft, are 
all that is necessary. 

2. That for foreign-going ships, other than passenger ships, instead of 
the four, five, or six, or seven boats they are now required by law to 
carry, one or more good boats, with sufficient buoyancy, and one or 
more good rafts, according to the size of the ship, two or more life- 
buoys, and four life-jackets are sufficient. At present they and coasters 
are alike required to carry boats according to their tonnage. 
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All sailing ships, not earrying passengers, are required by law to carry 
boats as follows, viz. :— 


i 


Under 100 tons register a 1 Boat = 14 x 5 x 2:2 ft. 
Above 100 and under 200 tons { 1 Boat = 14 x 5 x 2:2 and 
register® 1 Boat = 16 x 5°5 x 2°75 

Above 200 and ‘ander 400 tons eS 1 Boat = 14 x 5 x 2:2 
register ween. as 1 Boat = 20 x 6 x 8 
Above 400 and under 600 tons ; A = ne - es re 
register ue we 1 Boat = 22 x 65 x 8-25 
1 Boat = 16 x 5:5 x 2°25 
Above 600 and under 800 tons ) 9 Boats= 24 x 55 x 25 
6 oe 1 Boat = 25 x 7 x 8:5 
{ Sposie= 34 x 6 x 2°25 
800 tons register and upwards "2 Boats= 24 x 55 x 2°5 
1 Boat = 26 x 8 x 3°38 


All steamships, that do not carry passengers, are required by 
law to carry a full complement of boats, the same as steamships carrying 
passengers. Thus, an ordinary steamship, say of 1000 tons, carrying 
merchandise, and not carrying a single passenger, is required by law to 
carry seven boats. These seven boats are as follows :—One boat of 
18 x 5-5 x 2:25, + 2 boats each of 24 x 5°5 x 2°5, + 2 boats each 
22 x 5°5 x 2:5, + 2 lifeboats each 28ft. x 8° x 8°5: or they may sub- 
stitue a launch 27 x 8°5 x 3:3, for the two boats of 22 ft. long. 

The evidence on the subject of boats, given by the (Marine) Assistant 
Secretary to Board of Trade, is as follows :— 

Question ‘¢10,554 (Mr. Rothery). You know the 294th Section of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, which says, ‘No officer of Customs shall 
grant a clearance or transire for any ship hereinbefore required to be 
provided with boats or life-buoys unless the same is duly so provided ?’ 
—Yes. 

“© 10,555. Did you call upon the Customs to enforce that clause ?— 
About five years ago the Customs were called upon to enforce that 
clause, and they sent out a circular to the collectors, and tried to 
enforce it. 

‘$10,556. What was the result ?—The result was that the whole 
trade was stopped. 

“10,557. Actually stopped ?—Actually stopped.”’ 

10,559. The Customs advised you that it could not be enforced ?— 
They did.” 


* In sailing ships, not carrying passengers, of 150 tons register and under, a 
substantial boat of sufficient capacity may be substituted for the two boats named. 
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Instead of all the boats required by law, it would be wise to have 
boats and rafts with buoyancy sufficient for the crew. 

8. For passenger ships, it is probably wise to provide additional 
buoyancy of the ‘ save-all,”’ or life-preserving class, safely and securely 
stowed, with a view to meeting sudden calamities; a few good lifeboats 
that will not turn over, and a few good rafts, or deck-house roofs for 
casualties that are not sudden. The boats should be carried at davits, 
and the rafts at davits, or conveniently elsewhere; but, as to the number 
of boats, it is impossible to provide more accommodation than at 
present. 

In conclusion, it is well to bear in mind that gear carried on deck is 
liable to destruction before it can be used; such is the force of the sea 
in the Atlantic trade, that the boats in the chocks above the decks of 
large steamers, high up out of the water, are sometimes broken to match- 
wood, and that, although life-saving gear to be of use in emergency must 
be carried on deck, it is exposed to destruction in some trades, and may 
therefore be of but little use. Another point is, that to cumber the 
deck with appliances is to lead to danger by causing difficulties in navi- 
gating aship. The providing of life-saving gear is, after all, not so 
simple a subject as many inventors and humanitarians would make ont. 


THE LOSS OF THE “LOCH EARN” AND “ VILLE DU HAVRE.” 





At about two o’clock on the morning of the 22nd of November, 1873, in 
lat. 46° 50’ N., and long. 35° W., there occurred a ‘‘ Sea Casualty,” of 
sufficient importance to take rank amongst great shipwrecks. We refer 
to the loss of the French steamship, Ville du Havre, through collision 
with the British sailing ship, Loch Earn. 

The great wrecks of merchant ships during the last twenty years, may 
be enumerated as follows :— 





Annie Jane = 28th Sept., 1858 sae 360 lives lost. 
Tayleur ie 21st Jan., 1854 dpaig 290 ,, 35 
City of Glasgow... 1st March, 1854 see 480 ,, 55 
Pomona .. 28th April, 1859 be 424 4, ,, 
Royal Charter wee 26th October, 1859 _—... 446 ,, os 
London wee llth Jan., 1866 ee 283 4, on 
Asia sae 6th Nov., 1872 re 821 4, 4 
North fleet wee 22nd Jan., 1873 eos 293 4s 9 
Atlantic awe Ist April, 1873 ack 455 45, 9, 
Ville du Havre “ae 22nd Nov., 1878 ue 996 4. vs 
4,028 


—— 
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The above list, of course, refers only to casualties to merchant ships— 
not to ships of the Royal Navy or to transports; neither the Captain nor 
the Birkenhead are, therefore, named in it—and, by way of passing 
observation, we may note that none of Mr. Plimsoll’s alleged causes 
or alleged remedies had to do with these losses, or could have prevented 
them. 

Our present intention is to record the circumstances and causes of the 

latest of these great casualties—viz., the loss of the Ville du Havre and 
the Loch Earn, by collision with each other. 
- The Loch Earn was an iron ship, built on the Clyde in 1869. She 
had two decks and a poop, was ship rigged, and of 1,200 tons register; 
she was entirely owned in Glasgow, and at the time of collision with the 
Ville du Harre was on a voyage from London to New York, in ballast, 
manned by a crew of thirty, all told, and commanded by William 
Robertson, who holds a Board of Trade certificate of competency as a 
master mariner. 

The Ville du Havre was an iron screw steamship, built in London in 
1866, barque rigged, of 2,700 tons register, with engines of 1,200 
nominal horse-power. She belonged to the French Atlantic Mail Com- 
pany of Havre, and at the time of the collision was on a voyage from New 
York to Havre, with 141 passengers, and a crew of 172 all told. She 
was commanded by Juste Marius Surmont, who is inscribed at Honfleur 
as a captain of packet boats. In addition to her passengers, the Ville 
du Havre had on board a cargo of wheat, cotton, and provisions. 

At two o’clock a.m. of the 22nd of November, the weather being fine, 
the night starlight, with a brisk breeze from the south-west, and so 
favourable that the sailing ship carried all plain sail, except her royals, 
these two ships managed to get into collision. The sailing ship was 
close hauled on the port tack, making about 10 knots an hour, and 
the steamer was under full steam, making 12 knots an hour. The 
combined speed would be 22 knots per hour—that is to say, they were 
from the time of one ship sighting the other, to the time of collision, 
approaching each other at the rate of a knot in 23 minutes. 

The question we have now to consider is, whether one or both of 
these vessels were in fault for the collision, and, if only one, which 
one. 

We investigate this matter with the utmost impartiality. We do 
not look at it as a question of English interests versus French interests, 
for in reality it is nothing of the sort; it is a great question affecting the 
interests of navigators of all countries. For, taking the case from a mere 
money point of view, there is no question of English versus French 
interests, as, in the first place, although it is true that the Loch Earn 
was an English ship, and the Ville du Havre a French ship, it is also 
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true that payment for the loss of both ships falls almost wholly on 
English underwriters ; and, therefore, as between English and French, - 
so far as paying for loss is concerned, there is no question of conflicting 
national interests, as the loss is English. ‘There is outside the question 
of English losses, a question as to the loss of the property of American 
and French passengers, with which, from a mere national point of view, 
we are wholly unconcerned. We mention all these circumstances at the 
outset, to show that in anything we may say there can absolutely be no 
desire, for there can be no object, now that both ships are gone, to 
attempt to serve or to prejudice the underwriters of either country by 
showing that one, and not both ‘ships, were in fault. As both have to 
be paid for by English capitalists, such a consideration, even if we were 
weak enough to allow it to have any weight, would be of no value. 

The Ville du Havre went down between ten and fifteen minutes after 
the collision ; the Loch Earn kept afloat for some days afterwards, and 
such of the persons as were saved from the Ville du Havre were put on 
board the Loch Earn, which vessel was kept afloat solely through having 
what is known as a collision-bulkhead in the fore part of the ship. .Some 
of the survivors of the Ville du Havre were transferred from the Loch 
Earn to the United States ship Trimountain, and landed at Cardiff, and 
the crew of the Loch Earn, and, some days afterwards, the rest of the 
French passengers were transferred to the ship British Queen, just as the 
Loch Earn was sinking, and were landed at Plymouth. 

As soon as the survivors of the Ville du Havre were landed at 
Plymouth, the duties of the Board of Trade officers commenced. Here 
it may be well to explain exactly what those duties were, and are, and 
how we came to have the depositions of the French captain and a French 
seaman. The French ship Ville du Havre had been run down, and had 
been lost beyond the limits of British jurisdiction; with the loss of the 
Ville du Havre, therefore, the English Court had nothing to do, and con- 
sistontly refrained from interfering. The Courts of inquiry in this 
country, in the same manner, have never pronounced judgment as 
rogards the Ville du Havre. How our receivers of wreck in the first 
place, and our Courts of inquiry in the next place, have interfered, is 
with reference to the damage to, and subsequent loss of, a British ship. 
The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,- contains in effect a provision as 
follows—viz., ‘‘ Whenever any loss, abandonment, damage, or casualty 
to a British ship happens elsewhere than on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, and any competent witnesses thereof arrive, or are found at 
any place in the United Kingdom, any person appointed by the Board of 
Trado is to examine such witnesses respecting the loss, abandonment, &c.’” 
Now, the French captain, and others from the French ship, were ‘* com- 
petont witnesses" of the casualty to the English as well as to the 
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French ship, and, as they were found within the United Kingdom, they 
Were examined, and their depositions taken on oath; and those depo- 
sitions were before the Court of Inquiry held at Greenwich, to inquire 
into the loss of the British ship Zoch Earn. There has also been inquiry 
in France; and before we go into the causes of and responsibilities for the 
collision it may be well to put clearly before our readers the scope of the 
English and French inquiries, beginning with the assertion that the 
report of each is at direct variance with the other. 

The report of the English inquiry is wisely silent as to any culpa- 
bility on the part of the Ville du Harre, and exonerates the Loch 
Earn from contributing to the collision. The report of the French 
inquiry, on the other hand, not only entirely exonerates the French 
ship, but throws the blame for the collision entirely on the English ship. 

As regards the two inquiries, the inquiry held in England was held 
in open court by a magistrate and two nautical assessors, and at that 
inquiry all the witnesses were openly examined, and were subjected to 
cross-examination, and the whole evidence was published in the news- 
papers. Mr. Stokes, the Admiralty Proctor, watched the case on behalf 
of the English underwriters of the Ville dw Harre, and he would have 
been at liberty to have cross-examined as much as he chose ; but he never 
asked a question ; and the counsel of the owners of both ships, as well 
as the counsel of the Board of Trade, were in attendance, and the English 
Government did all they could to obtain the attendance, at Greenwich, 
of the French witnesses. That only English witnesses were examined 
at Greenwich, was not the fault of the English Government, but was 
the result of the deliberate action of the French owners and the French 
Government in keeping them away. 

As regards the inquiry held in France, it was held with closed 
doors, and no English witnesses were obtained, no one but the French 
crew, and those representing them and the interests of the French 
owners were permitted to be present, and none of the proceedings 
Were published in the newspapers, or in any other way, until they were 
published in England. Yet, on such an inquiry, on which not a soul 
from the Loch Earn was present, the Loch Eafn is alone found guilty 
of being the sole cause of the collision. 

We will now enter inte the merits of the case. The first point to 
establish is, whether the lights of both ships were, according to the 
international regulations, burning brightly ; did show over the required 
distances and for the required directions ; and were seen by the ap- 
proaching ship. As regards the lights of the Loch Earn, Mr. Boldchild, 
the second mate, says that the moment he saw the steamer’s lights, he 
went forward, and he saw that the Loch Earn’s lights ‘‘ were burning 


brightly,’’ and that “‘ the lights were carried on the gunwale of the top- 
P 
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gallant forecastle.” William Wiseman, the third mate of the Loch Earn, 
says he ‘‘ went forward, and saw that our side lights were all clear, and 
reported to the second mate that they were burning clear.’’ Carl 
Breggan, an able seaman, stationed on the top-gallant forecastle, states 
that ‘‘ our side lights were burning brightly. I observed them a quarter 
of an hour before the collision.” Mr. Boldchild, on being recalled, again 
deposes, ‘‘ our lights were burning well ;” and he knew, for he had the 
red light held up, in order to direct the attention of the other vessel to 
it. Charles Mitchell, able seaman, deposes that he trimmed the lamps 
ten minutes before twelve o'clock, and ‘‘ that they were burning brightly,” 
and that ‘‘ they were still burning when he took them in at nine o'clock 
in the morning ;”’ and one of the French witnesses states that he saw the 
Loch Earn's lamps burning after the collision. That the Ville du Hurre's 
lights were burning brightly is certain, because they were seen a long 
way off by the Loch Eurn. It may, we think, be accepted as a fact, 
that the light of both ships were such, and in such condition, as re- 
quired by the regulations, and that each ship ought to have seen the 
lights of the other. 

One of the most fertile sources of error, in the articles that have 
appeared in the press, has been the statement as to the courses the 
respective vessels were steering ; the true course of one vessel has again 
and again been compared with the compass course of the other; and 
where the variation is so great as in this case, and the deviation of two 
iron vessels has also to be taken into consideration, it is quite apparent that 
argument has been introduced in several instances on premises grossly 
inaccurate and eminently misleading. It is of vital importance not to 
lose sight of this point in a case where a collision occurs between two 
vessels which were approaching each other when first sighted as these 
two were. Neither the English Court nor the French Court gives the 
true courses of both vessels. 

We observe, in the French report above alluded to, that the course of 
the Ville du Havre is spoken of as S. 67° E.; this is the compass course, 
for the steamer would not fetch France at all on that course if it were 
the true one. The report, however, gives the position of the steamer at 
8 p.m., of the 21st of November, or six hours before the accident, as 
lat. 46° 57’ N., and long. 38° 40’ W. of Paris. From this position her 
true course for Brest, to which port she is shown in the report to have 
been bound, would be E. 5° N., or E. by N. true, nearly allowing for the 
great circle course. The report then goes on to speak of the course 
Bteored by the Loch Farn as N.W. } W., which is her compass course, 
true being. W. 4 N. 

We thus have the Loch Farn close hauled on the port tack, with all 
plain saul set, oxcopt the royals, heading about W. $ N. true, and going 
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ten knots, with her regulation lights up burning brightly ; we also have, 
the Ville du Havre under sail and steam, with her foretopsails and fore- 
sail set, steering EK. $ N. true, going twelve knots, with her regulation 
lights up burning brightly. On these points the evidence yet given is 
overwhelming : but each side wants cross-examination by the other. 

We would also wish to recall to our readers, in parenthesis, that when 
a Frenchman says, ‘‘Hard to port”’ (babord tout), he is speaking of the 
bows of his vessel, and not of his helm, as is the custom with us. 
babord, is port; but babord tout is equivalent to our hard a starboard, 
the ship’s head bearing hard away to port. 

According to the French report, ‘‘ A little after 1.80 a.m., the steamer 
sighted the sailing vessel on the starboard side fore. At that moment 
the two vessels were three and a half miles from each other. Two or 
three minutes after the sailing vessel had been signalled by the three 
regulation sounds of the trampet from the look-out man, the officer on 
deck, who had doubtless employed that time in taking note of the direc- 
tion of the ship sighted, gave an order to turn full to port. That order 
was immediately executed, and the packet had already fallen off from 
three and a half to four points when the shock took place.’’ There are 
several announcements made in the foregoing extract from the report 
which are worth a little further consideration. We should like to know, 
for instance, how the three and a half miles are arrived at, and on what 
authority ? for the officer of the watch and the look-out man on the 
Starboard bow are both drowned, whilst the look-out man on the 
port bow, who made a deposition before the Receiver of Wreck at 
Cardiff, is very vague on the point, his expression being, ‘‘ In less than 
twenty minutes after the vessel was signalled,” &c., the collision took 
place. But the French Court has, as a matter of established fact, fixed 
the distance at three and a half miles at which the steamer sighted the 
sailing vessel. What distance in time does this represent? The 
vessels were approaching each other at the rate of twenty-two miles an 
hour—a geographical mile represents 2°72 minutes—therefore, three 


' and a half miles would represent about 9°52 minutes that the steamer 
_ saw the sailing vessel before the collision. Again, the Court are under 
- the necessity of begging the question that the officer of the watch 
_ employed the two or three minutes which they say elapsed between the 
_ vessel being signalled and his giving the order ‘‘babord tout” ‘in 
taking note of the direction of the ship sighted.” How do they get 
that? For it}seems questionable to us if he could see her at all with 
— the foresail set. If he did see her, surely he would be able to tell how 


she was standing as she was a sailing ship, keeping in mind 'the state of 


- Wind and weather. We are inclined to think that ‘on the starboard 
- side fore,’’ which is the pbrase of the port look-out, man, is in reality well 
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foreward from the bridge ; and that the officer never saw the ship, and was 
simply guided by the three sounds of the trumpet, which in no way con- 
veyed to him how sharp she was on the bow. We are further confirmed 
in this opinion by the French report, which says “ a little after 1.80, the 
Ville du Havre perceived the Loch Earn to starboard ahead, set one point 
from the course ;” had the officer, as well as the look-out man who blew 
the trumpet, seen her, and had he noticed how she was standing, as 
is implied, we cannot think he would have decided to cross her 
bows, for such a step would not only take the steamer a much 
greater distance out of her course, but would further oblige the 
steamer to do something not required by the rule of the road by star- 
boarding his helm when on the port bow of a vessel ahead. The Court 
might have saved themselves the trouble of asking the further question, 
‘‘ Had the officer distinguished the lights of the English vessel?’’ He 
certainly could not have seen them, for, according to the French report, 
he gave the order ‘‘ babord tout”’ three minutes after the ship was reported, 
in which case she would still be two and a half miles distant, and side 
lights are only required by the regulations to be visible for—and the lights 
of sailing ships, as a rule, never do show—two miles. But we are pre- 
pared to go much further than this, and to show from the evidence that 
the vessels were nothing like two and a half miles apart when the order 
‘‘babord tout’? was given on board the steamer ; for the report says, 
‘‘The packet had already fallen off from three and a half to four points 
when the shock took place.” We cannot admit, even on the authority of 
the three distinguished French officers who sign the report, that a steamer, 
even of the length of the Ville du Havre, would take two and a half 
miles in distance, or seven and a half minutes in time, to fall off four 
points from her course when going twelve knots an hour, with the helm 
hard over, and with sail set helping her off. The very fact of the steamer 
only falling off three to four points, under these circumstances, shows 
that the distances are throughout very erroneously estimated by the 
French witnesses and the French Court. 

That there was a look-out on board the Zoch Earn, and that that 
look-out was good, will be established beyond doubt, when we come to 
consider the description and position of the lights of the French vessel, 
as proved to have been seen by the Loch Earn. That there was a look-out 
on board the Ville du Havre, and that they saw the Loch Earn is equally 
certain: but that they saw her 3 miles off is out of the question. One 
man says the green light was perfectly visible; and after the collision 
the lights are admitted by the French witnesses in the French Court to 
have been seen distinctly. (See evidence of Enault, the look-out man of 
the Ville du Havre.) Lorgeret, a seaman on the watch of the Ville du 
Havre, also says :—‘‘ I was on the watch on deck. I saw (to starboard ) 
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a ship coming upon us obliquely on the port tack. She was standing 
in such a way that I could see her two lights—the red and the green. 
Five or six minutes afterwards, this vessel ran into us on the starboard 
side.” This witness saw the red and green lights. Many other witnesses 
on board the Ville du Havre saw the ship, but did not notice the lights 
Now, we have already stated that the ships were approaching each other 
at the rate of a knot in 2°72 minutes. This witness saw the red and 
green lights five to six minutes before the collision ; it is clear that the 
ships at that time must have been about two miles apart. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether he is right as to time, when corrected by 
distance. If his evidence is accurate as to time and distance, there is an 
overwhelming point here which the French Court have overlooked—viz., 
that if the two lights of the Loch Earn were both seen, as is stated, two 
miles off, on the starboard side of the Ville du Havre, the latter had 
actually just passed the course of the former; and that, looking at their 
respective speeds and direction, the collision could not have happened 
if each ship had kept on.* If the two side-lights of the Loch Earn were, 
however, seen finer on the bow—i.e., nearly “end on’”’—at two miles 
off, then, looking to the courses of the ships, and the direction of the 
wind, the steamer should have ported, if she did anything. That some 
witnesses from the Ville du Havre, at the French inquiry, saw the sails 
of the Loch Earn, and did not see her lights, is fully accounted for from 
their own position on board the French ship ; but it shows she must have 
been very near when seen. That all on board the French ship could have 
seen the lights is clear, from the fact that some did see them. The fact, 
however, that most saw the sails, and did not the lights, tends to show 
that the ships must have been much nearer together when the Ville du 
Havre first saw the Loch Earn. The report of the French Court admits 
that the Loch Earn saw the Ville du Havre first. 

The next points to investigate are the time when the lights were seen, 
what lights were seen, and the distance at, and direction in, which they 
were seen. We will first take the lights of the Ville du Havre, as seen 
from the Loch Earn. The second mate, who was officer of the watch, 
says :—‘‘ A few minutes before two o'clock, I noticed a bright light”’ 
(Diagram 1) ‘on the port bow. 

It is well to note, before referring to any diagrams, that the distances 
cannot be given to scale, but must be imagined: and that the red 
lights are indicated by black marks and thick lines, whilst green lights 
are indicated by open circles or spaces, and by thin lines. Where no 
ship is drawn, the possible direction of the ship’s head showing the 
light is indicated by the arrows. 





* See also page 213. 
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DraGRaAM 1.—DISTANCE, ABOUT 2 MILES. 


tp > 


Loch Earn, 


White light, seen tivo or two and a half points on port bow.' 





B : 
‘‘In a minute or two, I saw the ved and green lights of the steamer come 
into sight ” (Diagram 2). 


DraGRam 2.—DI8TANcE, LESS THAN 2 MILFs. 


Lp > 


Loch Earn. 


+ Red and green, two points on port bor. 





And, he goes on to say, ‘‘ the same moment, immediately afterwards, the 
green light was shut out, and only the red light and masthead light were 
visible, distant nearly two miles” (Diagram 8). The head of the ship 
showing the red light can then only have been somewhere in_ the 
direction indicated by the arc included within the arrows. 


D1aGraM 3.—DISTANCE, ABOUT 1} MILEs. 


LEA > 


Loch Earn. 


ms Red light. 
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From this it is clear that at two miles the ships had ‘ red to red," 
and that ifeach ship had kept her course, there was no danger of colli- 
sion. It is also an indication that the white light, when first seen, must 
have been from two to three miles off. The third mate of the 
Loch Earn, who was on the watch with the second mate, says :— 
‘*T heard the look-out man, about ten minutes before two, report 
a light on the port bow.” He then went forward to see that the Loch 
Earns lights were burning. This would occupy some time ; and he says 
he then saw ‘‘a steamer’s masthead light.” And he adds, “‘ before I left 
the forecastle-head, I saw her three lights, about two points on the port 
bow ” (Diagram 2). In cross-examination, he says, ‘‘ I saw the masthead 
light of the steamer” (Diagram 1). ‘‘I kept looking at it, not being sure 
whether it was a star or a masthead light. In a minute I saw the 
two coloured lights as well’’ (Diagram 2). Carl Breggan, A.B. and 
look-out on the top-gallant forecastle, says, ‘‘A short time before two 
o'clock, I saw the masthead light of a steamer, about two points on our 
port bow”’ (Diagram 1). ‘‘I reported it to the second and third officers. 
I called out, ‘ A light on the port bow.’”’ He then explains that, after 
the third officer had gone aft, ‘‘the red and white lights were then in 
sight, bearing 13 points on our port bow” (Diagram 3). This means, 
as we pointed out before, red to red (Diagram 4), a position of safety, 
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afterwards converted into one of danger. On cross-examination, he 
says :—‘‘I suppose, when I first saw the steamer’s masthead light, it 
would be about a mile and a half off.”” This is supposition, but we record 
it. Then he goes to fact: ‘I first saw the masthead light” (Diagram 1), 
‘‘ then I saw the red light ’’ (Diagram 3). ‘‘ The French ship was carrying 
her lights about the middle of the vessel.’’ The second mate, on 
being recalled, stated that, when he was forward, the ‘‘ white light was 
nearly two miles off;” and afterwards, while he was giving directions, 
‘‘the port light was in sight; perhaps she was a mile off, or less,”’ still 
seen on the Loch Earn's port bow (Diagrams 8 and 4). ‘‘ Our red light 
was held up to the other red light for ‘ a minute.’ I first saw the steamer’s 
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masthead light ”’ (Diagram 1), ‘‘ then the three lights’’ (Diagram 2), ‘‘ and 
then the red and masthead lights’ (Diagrams 8 and 4); ‘ the shutting in 
of the green light made me think he had seen our red light. The green 
light had only shown itself and disappeared again ; it only showed itself 
for a second or two.” Alonzo Sewill,an A.B. at the wheel—‘‘ Was 
on the port side of the wheel. I first heard the man at the look-out 
sing out, ‘A light on the port bow.’ I looked forwards, and saw a green 
light, about a point on the port bow; about three minutes after he had 
reported it, only one light” (Diagram 5). 
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Charles Annis, A.B., on the watch, ‘‘ heard the look-out man report a 
light on the weather (port) bow.” In cross-examination, he says, ‘‘ When 
the light was reported, I went on the poop on the lee side. I saw the 
red light, and thought she was going clear’’ (Diagram 4). Thomas Ray- 
mond, a Frenchman, A.B., and look-out: ‘‘ The first lights I saw of the 
steamer were the masthead light and red light for five minutes” (Diagrams 
8 and 4). Thomas Grierson Palmer, an apprentice on watch: ‘‘ Saw a 
bright light two points on our port bow” (Diagram 1). ‘‘ Immediately 
after, I saw the three lights of a steamer for about half a minute—not 
half a minute ’’ (Diagram 2); ‘‘ and then I saw the red light and mast- 
head light only’’ (Diagram 3). He saw the look-out man raise the Loch 
Karn’s red light, by order of the mate; and ‘ at that time I only saw the 
red light and masthead light of the steamer” (Diagram 4). ‘ When I last 
saw the red light of the steamer, it bore 14 points on our port bow”’ 
(Diagram 4). William Robertson, master of the Loch Earn, deposes :— 
‘‘T went below, and, about two o'clock, while reading, the third officer 
called me. I went on the poop, and saw the steamer’s lights about a 
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point on our port bow. I saw the steamer’s masthead and red lights.’’ 
In cross-examination, he said: —‘‘ The steamer remained a point or point 
and a half onthe port bow " (Diagram 4) “ till she commenced to swing 
round” (Diagram 5). Some of the witnesses saw the Ville du Havre’s 
green light just before the collision; ‘‘ not till we were on top of her,”’ 
said Alonzo Sewill (Diagram 6). 


‘DracraM 6, 
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From the above there are, we think, established, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, five points :— 

1. That the white light of the Ville du Havre was first seen by the 

Loch Earn. 

2. That both her side-lights were next seen by the Loch Earn. 

3. That her white and red only were next seen by the Loch Earn. 

4. That these lights were all seen on her own (the Loch Earn’s own) 
port bow. 

5. That the white light must have been seen between two and three 
miles off, and the red and green about two miles off, then the red 
from two miles to three-fourths of a mile, then the green. 

The above five points being established, we now have to discover how 
it was that with two vessels, each having her own port bow to the other 
(Diagram 4), at about two miles apart, or thereabouts, should so alter their 
position that one should jron end on into the midship starboard side of 
the other. 

We must therefore look to the French inquiry now. 

The greater part of the witnesses examined at the French inquiry were 
in bed at the time of the collision ; we must, therefore, confine our research 
to such only as were on deck and saw anything. The French evidence is 
better than the English evidence in one respect—viz., that both questions 
and answers are given. Captain Surmont is the first’ witness, but as he 
only got on deck just in time to see the Loch Earn coming full tilt into 
him, his evidence is valueless, except that he deposes that he learnt 
that the officer of the watch had previously given orders for the helm to 
be put hard a starboard (babord tout). Thomas Yves, one of three of the 
helmsmen of the Ville du Havre, says :—‘‘ I was at the helm, and steering 
by compass E.8.E. 3} 8. (not the true course), and did not see the 
colliding vessel before the collision. He obeyed the signal, ‘ babord 
tout,’ starboard helm, which caused us to go to port; she had already 
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fallen off three-quarters’"—the French report calls it three to four 
points—‘‘ when I heard the shock of the collision.” J. F. Urvay, A.B., 
on the watch: ‘Heard the signal of the look-out man, three blasts of a 
trumpet, which reported a vessel to starboard. At exactly twenty 
minutes to two I saw the vessel to starboard, coming upon us at a very 
little distance. Her green light was perfectly visible.’ He says the 
order received was “‘ babord tout,” and the vessel fell off at the moment 
a three-masted vessel ran into her on her starboard side. Seven minutes, 
at_least, had ‘‘ elapsed between the threefblasts of the trumpet and the 
collision ;” but note, not between seeing the green light and the col- 
lision. Joseph Poussot, deck watch, knows nothing. Adrien Enault, 
on the watch at the port cathead: ‘‘ At the moment my mate to star- 
board signalled the ship, I turned and saw her under full sail, close 
hauled; but from where I was stationed I could only see her sails. 
(This shows that at the actual moment the Loch Earn was signalled 
she was so near that he could see the ship, and see which tack she 
was on, and he saw that she was close hauled.)—What mancuvre 
was made by the Ville du Havre? She went to port (te., star- 
boarded helm).—How long after the trumpet signal? At least four 
minutes after.—How much had you fallen off? From two quarters, 
half, or three-quarters, about.—Did you notice whether the English 
ship mancuvred ? When I saw her first she was close hauled; when I 
saw her again she was still close hauled.” Here, then, is a French 
witness testifying that the English ship was still close hauled. Constant 
Victor Lorgeret, watch on deck: ‘ About half-past two, heard three blasts 
of the trumpet, which signified a vessel to starboard. I looked in that 
direction, and saw at a certain distance a ship in full sail, coming upon us 
obliquely on the port tack. I saw her two lights, red and green, and five 
or six minutes afterwards this vessel ran into us on the starboard side.” Le 
Piviang, seaman, on watch, says: ‘‘ Half-past one had just been strack ; 
I heard the man at the cathead blow his trumpet three times. This 
signal indicated a ship to starboard.—Did you see that ship? Yes; 
some instants after, I turned and saw a three-masted vessel running on 
the port tack, very near coming down upon us athwart.” §8o that this 
witness saw the ship, and saw that she was three-masted, and on the 
port tack, and very near, some instants after the signal forwards, that the 
ship had been sighted. Yves Maire Cady, seaman, on watch: ‘‘ Heard the 
three blasts, but saw nothing.’ The above is all the evidence in the 
French Court; but we have the English depositions of Captain Surmont 
and A. Enault. Captain Surmont deposed, in England, that he saw a 
vessel ‘‘ right a head,” and his ship’s helm being put hard a starboard ; 
and, further, he says, ‘‘I am of opinion that there was fault on the side 
of both ships.” And Enault, the seaman, who was on the watch on the 
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port side, deposed, in England, ‘‘ After the trumpet sounded, I saw our 
ship’s head change her position to port, so that her helm must have 
been starboarded. I believe if the other vessel had starboarded we 
should have passed free. JI do not think the Loch Earn altered her 
course at all.” 

One noticeable feature throughout the French case is, that not one 
witness says how far the Loch Earn’s lights were seen ‘‘ to starboard,” 
‘somewhere to starboard,’’ to ‘‘ starboard fore,’’ whereas the English 
witnesses all give the points. The French report says that the Loch 
Earn was seen one point on the starboard bow of the Ville du Havre 
8} miles off. It is impossible, owing to the contradictory evidence as to 
the time of seeing the lights, to fix the time, at which each vessel 
saw the other first, but all reason points to the fact that the Loch Earn 
was the first to see the Ville du Havre. Now, as to distance. The 
French report states that the Ville du Havre saw the Loch Earn three 
and a half miles off, that in two or three minutes after this, the officer of 
the watch ordered starboard helm ; but no one is able to say whether he 
did or did not see the lights of the Loch Earn—as he was drowned. 
Urvay says seven minutes at least. He could not have seen the coloured 
lights three and a half miles, for they only show two miles. The night 
was too dark to see the loom of the vessel above a mile. Three and a 
half miles, at 2.72 minutes per mile, combined time, would occupy alto- 
gether 9.52 minutes of time. We may safely conclude that the Loch 
Earn did see the Ville du Havre’s white light at about ten minutes before 
the collision ; this brings it right both as to distance and time. 

Taking the Ville du Havre’s view of the case, we must upset the 
evidence of every witness on the English inquiry, and must believe that the 
Loch Earn was originally, when three and a half miles off, about a point 
on the starboard side of the Ville du Havre; that both her side lights 
were seen there (Diagram 7)—See evidence of Lorgeret— 
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And then her green light only was seen there (Diagram 8); 
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That the Ville du Havre starboarded (Diagram 9), 
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Then that the Loch Earn ported, and, voila tout ! (Diagram 10.) 
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But a grave question arises, might the Loch Earn possibly have done 
anything to prevent the collision. It has been asserted that she might, 
for if she had put her helm down, easing off her head sheets, and check- 
ing at the same time a few feet of her lee fore brace, she would un- 
doubtedly have quickly come to the wind and lost her way. But it must 
be remembered that this would not have been a proper course as long as 
the red light of the steamer was in sight, as by so doing then she would 
have hove in stays right in the path of the advancing vessel. It appears 
by the evidence that it was only at the last moment that the steamer’s red 
light was shut off, and only then, that this mancuvre would have 
been of the slightest service; and we muat recollect that if a colli- 
sion had happened, and any alteration of the course of the sailing ship 
had been previously made, she would have been held to blame for the 
collision: we must also bear in mind that a steamship never has any 
business so near to a sailing ship as to render it necessary for a sailing 
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ship to do anything to keep out of the way of a steamer, or to help the 
steamer keep out of her way. 

As to altering the course of the steamer, let us bring the Loch Earn 
up to the point when the steamer starboarded her helm. ‘ At a few 
minutes before two, a bright light was sighted on the port bow, distant 
about two miles. The officer of the watch and the third officer went 
forward on the forecastle, and saw that their own side-lights were burning 
brightly. They watched the steamer’s masthead light, and, in a minute 
or two, her red and green lights came in sight at the same moment. 
Almost immediately the green light was shut out, and only the red and 
masthead lights were visible,” &c., to ‘‘ amidship leading aft.” (From 
Greenwich report.) 

As to the porting of the Loch Earn, it may fairly be said that the 
Loch Earn shutting out the green light of the Ville du Havre is precisely 
what would be the result, if both kept their courses, as she was originally 
crossing the course of the Ville du Havre,* and had the steamer two to 
three points on the port bow when first sighted. The superior speed at 
which the Ville du Havre was going, kept her on about the same 
bearing. Shutting out the steamer’s green light and sighting the red light 
shows that the Loch Earn had, in reahty, crossed the course of the 
steamer before the steamer altered her helm. Up to this point the Loch 
Earn was, therefore, quite right in keeping her course, and the steamer, had 
she done nothing, must have passed under the stern of the Loch Earn. 
‘* Seeing the red and white lights bearing down on him” (Diagram 4), 
the officer of the watch on board the Loch Earn “ ordered the bell to be 
rung, and the captain called. She was then only a few ship’s lengths off, 
possibly half a mile; the loom of the bull could be seen. The officer of 
the watch ordered the helm to be put hard to port, in order to give the 
steamer more room to pass astern, when, almost instantly the green light 
showed itself and the red light disappeared (Diagram 5); it was then 
evident that the steamer must have starboarded her helm, and was 
attempting to cross the bows of the sailing ship.’’ Was the officer of 
the Loch Earn right in porting his helm when he did? Those who 
think he was, point out that he had already crossed the bows of the 
steamer whilst some distance off; he had only the red and white 
lights in sight, and the steamer was, in his opinion, giving his stern an 
unpleasantly close shave. It is argued in his favour that there is 
nothing in the regulations to prevent his doing anything he liked under 
these circumstances, except to tack, as that would involve risk of colli- 
sion, with the steamer close to his weather side, and he ported, in order 
to avoid risk of collision and to give her more room to pass astern. But 





*# See observations on the evidence of Lorgeret, page 205. 
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he had only just time to port his helm, when, almost instantly, the 
steamer’s red light disappeared, and the green light came in sight. On 
giving the order to port, the officer estimates the steamer’s distance at 
‘*a few ship’s lengths—possibly half a mile.” We think he is not far 
out in this estimate; it is very nearly the distance and the time (one 
and a half minutes) the steamer would require to fall off the three to 
four points those on board says she did. The Loch Earn was a long 
ship, and, as we have before said, never came round. 

Having told the story from both sides, we must now look at the case 
by the light of International Steering and Sailing Rules; by which both 
ships were equally bound. 

The steamer does nothing but starboard and go on ahead fall epeed. 
She has taken her action, and it amounts to this: that three minutes 
after sighting the red and green lights of a sailing vessel, one 
point on her starboard bow, she elects to starboard her helm, and 
she does it, when that sailing vessel is distant only about half a 
mile, and one and a half minutes after doing so the collision takes 
place. In saying half a mile and one and a half minutes, we 
are guided by the steamer’s account of what is the result of moving 
the helm—viz., the falling off only three to four points, going at full 
speed of twelve knots with the helm hard over, and the sails helping ; 
and this distance is about the same as the estimated distance of the two 
vessels at the moment when the steamer’s red light is lost sight of. On 
board the steamer, the officer of the watch anticipated no danger, or he 
would not have taken the course he did. On board the sailing vessel, 
however, the case is quite different; they think a collision is imminent, 
and they are then in this predicament :—There is a steamer, two points 
on the port bow, showing her green light, and their own helm 1s to 
port, and there is only one and a half minutes to do anything. At 
this’ juncture, the captain of the Loch Earn comes on deck, and at 
once elects to port. He was, possibly, quite right, and was quite 
equal to the emergency, and the pressing necessity for action. The 
steamer had thrown on him the necessity of doing something ; for to 
steer on is to have the collision to a certainty, and Rules 19 and 20 tell him 
that he will not be exonerated if he neglects to take any precaution 
which may be required by the ordinary practice of seamen, or by the 
special circumstances of the case. Now, let us consider what should 
have actuated, and in all probability did actuate, the captain of the 
Loch Earn in deciding to port. Rule 16 says: ‘‘ Every steamship ap- 
proaching another ship, so as to involve risk of collision, shall slacken 
speed, and stop and reverse, if necessary.” He, therefore, knew that in 
porting his helm he was assisting the steamer in the manccuvre she was 
required by the regulations to perform. We have heard it frequently 
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said that the Loch Earn should have put her helm down, and let fly her 
head sheets and braces, and thrown herself up in the wind, so as to give 
the steamer time and room to pass ahead of her. To this theory we 
have referred, and shown it could only have been carried out when the 
ships were so close that there was no time to alter the helm, which was 
_ aport, and it would alter the entire spirit of Rule 15. 

In fact, after carefully considering the reports on both sides, we are of 
opinion that the Ville du Havre at first made a collision imminent by 
starboarding her helm, but that, even after she did so, there would 
have been time and room to avoid the collision by stopping and reversing 
in conformity with Rule 16. That she cast on the Loch Earn the neces- 
sity of doing something, and that what the Loch Earn did do was what 
she might reasonably have been expected to do under the circumstances; 
but that what she did had no effect in altering her course, and, thero- 
fore, in no way either brought about or assisted to avert the collision. 

The French witnesses were, as we should say in England, barely half 
examined, for they were not subjected to cress-examination. Had they 
been cross-examined, there are many points in their evidence that now 
stand as fact, that would have been shaken. Another point is that, 
taking either the French or English report by itself, it will account for 
the collision, but the combined accounts only make the collision possible 
on the assumption that it was brought about by the Ville du Havre 
suddenly starboarding her helm, and altering her course three to four 

points, when a sailing vessel was certainly within a mile of her, thus 
- Yunning across the Loch Earn’s bows; and at full speed of 12 knots an 
hour. 

By Article 15 it is the duty of the steamer to ‘‘ get out of the way” 
of the sailing ship. This the steamer did not do. 

By Article 16 it was the duty of the steamer to have slackened her 
speed, and if necessary to have ‘“ stopped and reversed.’’ This the 
steamer did not do. The man on watch in the engine-room says that 
‘at the same instant’’ that the order was given to stop the engines he 
felt the shock of the collision. 

Under Article 18 it was the duty of the Loch Earn to have kept her 
course. This she did; for, although her helm was ported, both the French 
and English witnesses assert that she did not alter her course, and that she 
was still close hauled when the collision happened. So far, therefore, 
as the English ship is concerned, she did nothing to bring about the 
collision, for, as a fact, although she ported her helm, still, owing to 
the length of the ship, a sailing ship, she kept a straight course, but 
if she did go off her course by porting (which, as we have said, is 
denied) the steamer by holding on full speed had thrown on her the 
necessity of porting. 
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So far as the Freneh ship is concerned she cannot, in running on full 
tilt instead of stopping and reversing, plead compliance with Article 16. 

The above article and the above conclusions are drawn from the 
evidence and reports of the English and French Courts. This must be 
borne in mind. The article is not intended to be a settlement of the ques- 
tion, as that can only be effected by a properly constituted Court of Law, 
where the evidence of the witnesses on both sides, and of the surviving 
passengers, can be taken before the same judge and the same assessors, 
and the witnesses examined and cross-examined by counsel hearing the 
whole case from both sides. All we have attempted to do and have done 
is to examine the er-parte evidence and ex-parte reports, and to condense 
and dissect them for the information and study of our nautical readers. 
When the witnesses on each side come to be cross-examined, and their 
statements and demeanour tested, in a superior court, it is quite possible 
that a ditferent complexion may be put on the whole case; and we shall, 
of course, accept the decision, and compare it with the results of the 
two inquiries already held. 


OUR GREAT PORTS. 





NEWPORT. 


From the name of this port it might be supposed that it was of 
recent creation. So far from that, in connection with Caerleon, it is 
really one of the most ancient in the kingdom. Caerleon is situated 
a few miles further up the river Usk, and is now a mere village, 
the business which it once possessed having removed nearer to the 
mouth of the river. Practically speaking, it is, however, the same port, 
although the site of the town has been shifted by a few miles. The 
estuary of the Usk must have been used as a port from the very 
earliest times of British historical record. One of the Welsh Triads, 
which are, undoubtedly, of an ancient date, being quoted by Taliesin so 
early as the sixth century, states :—‘‘ The three privileged ports of the 
Isle of Britain" to be ‘‘ the port of Ysgewin, in Gwent; the port of 
Gwygyr, in Mon; and the port of Gwyddno, in Caredigion.”” The first 
is set down by Welsh critics to be Newport, or the port of the Usk, 
in Gwent, which is the old British name for Monmouth. The second is 
supposed to mean Boaumaris, in Anglesea, or ‘‘ Mona's Isle ;’’ and the 
third is now submerged, by the action of the sea, in Cardigan Bay. To 
confirm this, it may be added that other triads give Caerleon, on the Usk, 
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a very prominent place. The orthography of the river therein is gene- 
rally ‘‘Wysg.”’ Asa principal city, Triad 88 gives it rank with London — 
and York. Guiraldus Cambrensis states that Caerleon simply means the 
“City of Legions,”’ as the Roman legions were in the habit of wintering 
there; or, more properly, the ‘‘ Camp of Legions,” as Caer means camp, 
in the old Welsh tongue. Mr. Owen disputes this, and holds that 
Caer”? means a fortress, and that ‘‘leon,’’ in the old MS., was spelt 
“lion,” which is synonymous with stream. Therefore, the whole name 
merely indicated the fortress on the stream, or river, Usk. The former 
version would, however, seem to be confirmed by that old writer, 
Matthew, of Westminster ; for, in giving the date of a battle (a.v. 608) 
which was fought there, he calls the place ‘‘ Caerlegion.”’ Be this as it 
may, it seems to have been a place of great importance in the time of 
the Romans, who named it ‘‘Isca Silurum,’’ from the tribe, or clan, of 
the Silures, who inhabited Monmouth and the neighbourhood at that 
time. Giraldus, who flourished in the twelfth century, gives a flaming 
account of its magnificent remains at that date. It is supposed to 
have attained the height of its prosperity in the days of King Arthur; 
and, even to the present time, a large amphitheatre there is still 
termed King Arthur’s round table. In the glowing language of the 
above writer, it is said to be a city of antiquity, and handsomely 
built of masonry, having courses of brick—containing vestiges of im- 
mense palaces, formerly ornamented with gilded roofs, in imitation of 
those at Rome. There were a tower of great size, hot baths, temples 
and theatres, all encircled by fine walls. There were, also, subterra- 
nean buildings, aqueducts, underground passages, and, what is worthy 
of notice, stoves, to transmit heat through tubes up the side walls. 
The grandeur herein described must have originated with the Romans ; 
for it was by them that the natives of Monmouthshire were subdued. 
That district and South Wales were inhabited by the Silures, or Silyres, 
who contested the ground with the invader foot by foot. They had 
their capital at Caerwent, which is situated about fifteen miles east of 
Newport ; and, doubtless, when overpowered by the Romans, the latter 
found it safer to outflank them by.a still stronger station at Caerleon, 
which became the capital of what was then termed Britannia-Secunda. 
There were fifteen subordinate ‘‘ Stations” attached to it ; and, seeing that 
the Romans held their grip on Monmouthshire till a.p. 408, there is good 
ground for assuming that the reports of the ‘‘ splendour ’’ of the place are 
not merely legendary fables. It is said, also, to have become a place of 
learning. Whether Newport proper was incorporated with all this 
grandeur, it is difficult to glean from the records extant. One writer 
states that it, too, was built by the Romans. It seems not at all un- 
likely that, if Caerleon was then of such extent—being considefed the 
third city in Britain—Newport itself might form a suburb, or out- 
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lying station, or camp. In fact, a more commodious place for the 
shipping to resort to. The first record of it as a distinct town is in 
the twelfth century, when it is styled Novus Burgus, or New Town. 
Coxe, in his ‘“‘ Tour in Monmouth” (1801), states that it was called 
‘ Castell-Newydd”’ by the Welsh. This meant the new castle— 
evidently to distinguish it from the old castle, port, or fortress farther up 
the river. 

_ Like other parts of the island, the history of the Welsh portion is 
obscure, for centuries after the Roman evacuation which took place 
finally from Britain in a.p. 426. There are not wanting, however, 
traditionary legends of the prowess and virtues of the heroes who 
flourished in those regions after that period. Of such were Uther Pen- 
dragon and the renowned Arthur, who defeated the Saxons, in the 
year A.D. 554, at Bath ; or, as the Cambro Briton terms it, the Battle of 
Badon. It would appear, however, that the Saxons drove the Welsh 
back on their native hills, subsequently, and that many were the feuds 
and forays of those petty, but brave, princes, who led the people after 
the death of Cadwallader. This was about the end of the seventh 
century. In the meantime, Caerleon (or Newport) appears to have con- 
tinued to flourish, for Alfred the Great is said to have made preparations 
to subdue it. He reigned from 872 to 901. About a century after- 
wards Canute, the Dane, entered Gwent, and defeated the Welsh forces. 
It isa matter of dispute if he ever wholly subdued the whole territory, 
but it seems certain that he possessed Monmouth, Chepstow, and Caer- 
leon ; and that his successor, Harold, built a castle between the last two 
places—namely, at Portskewet. When the Normans came to power, in 
England, they divided the land amongst the barons, as they could conquer it, 
built castles (of which the sites of twenty-five can be traced in Monmouth- 
shire), and introduced the feudal system. To resist them, it is supposed 
that the Welsh first erected the Castle at Newport, the remains of which 
is now occupied by—a brewery. The fortress was built, probably, as 
an effectual barricade against troops landing at the mouth of the river, 
seeing that the expeditions of those times were frequently made from 
the opposite shores of the Bristol Channel. This is the more likely, as 
the Normans subjected Monmouth and adjacent counties to the sway of 
the Lords Marchers, some of whom, for a lengthened period, resided at 
Bristol. One of them was Robert Fitzroy, Earl of Gloucester, and 
natural son of Henry I. He married Maude, daughter of Robert Fitz- 
hamon, the Norman lord of Cardiff Castle, by whom he obtained: the 
lordship of Monmouth, as well. To him, also, has been attributed the 
building or restoration‘of the Castle at Newport, a.p. 1185. In the year 
1171, Henry Il. started for tho purpose of completing the conquest of 
Ireland. In passing Caerleon and Newport, he reduced the former 
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place, and left a garrison there. The next year it was wrested from him 
by a Welsh chief, named Jowerth ap Owain, who was afterwards 
slain by a party of soldiers from the garrison at Newport. In 
the reign of Henry III., an old church at Newport, named St. Woolos, 
is said to have been built by the King, and presented to the inhabitants 
as a mark of the high appreciation in which he held their conduct, when 
they fought against Simon Montford, the Earl of Leicester. Of course, 
itis well known that, in the next reign, the whole of Wales was annexed 
to, and incorporated with, England. Since that time, as well as before, 
the town of Newport has been the scene of many contests between the 
English and Welsh. This state of things continued, more or less, till 
the abolition of the Lords Marchers, by Statute 27th, Henry VIII., who 
divided Wales into twelve countics, and Monmouth was declared an 
English county. It was included in the Oxford circuit by Charles II, 
and the sole remnant of authority exercised by what was called the Lord 
Marcher’s Court was abolished in 1689. The earliest charter granted is 
that of Edward II. A subsequent one was that granted by 21st James I., 
confirming former charters, grants, and prescriptions. The borough was 
Incorporated by name of ‘‘The Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Newport, it the County of Monmouth.” It also 
granted the name in perpetuity, and the right to municipal government. 
Coxe states, in reference hereto, that, by former patents, the borough - 
was exempt from certain ancient tolls, such as lastage, murage, Xc. 
Another charter was granted by Quecn Elizabeth, principally confirmatory 
of former dues. The ‘municipal Reform Act divided it into two wards, 
having a mayor, five aldermen, and eighteen town-councillors. It has 
returned one member to Parliament, in conjunction with Usk and Mon- 
mouth, since Henry VIII. reigned. There is no doubt that the place 
was stromgly fortified at one time, having been surrounded by walls. 
Leland states that it had then (middle of sixtecnth century) three gates, 
and portions of the wall remaining ; but that, generally, it was a ‘ towne 
In ruins.” The old poct, Churchward, gives a description of the place 
in his time :— 
‘* A toune nere this, that buvlt is all a Jength, 
- Call’d Neawport now, there is full fayre to viewe, 
Which seat doth stand, for profite more than strength; 
A right strong bridge is there of timber newe, 

A river runves full nere the Castle wall, 

Nere church, likewise, a mount behold you shall 

Where sea and land to sirht so plain appears, 

That there men see a part of five fayre sheires.” 

The bridge of ‘‘ timber newe”’ has been replaced by a stone one, built 
in 1800, by David Edwards, son of a famous Welsh builder of bridges— 
William Edwards, of Pontypridd, in Glamorgan. 

Q 2 
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The more modern annals of the place are principally illustrative of the 
quiet progress of trade ; but there is one incident which has given the 
town a *‘ bad eminence,”’ and that is, the Chartist riot of November the 
4th, 1889. Large bodies of the working class, calling themselves Chartists, 
had assembled in various places, and behaved tumultuously. A Royal 
Proclamation was issued against them on the 12th December, 1838. 
The agitation, however, continued throughout 1839. On the 15th July 
of that year a great riot took place at Birmingham, and many houses 
were set fire to and wrecked. The contagion spread to Monmouthshire, 
and, on the night of Sunday, the 4th November, a crowd of miners and 
colliers, from the ‘‘ Hills,” arrived at Newport. The numbers are 
variously given from 10,000 to 20,000. They were armed with guns, 
swords, crowbars, pickaxes, &c. They had sacked the villages which 
they passed through, and compelled the adults to join them. They 
assembled in Tredegar Park, the seat of Lord Tredegar in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and, next morning, they marched into Newport in two 
divisions, the one being commanded by Mr. John Frost, an ex-magis- 
trate, and the other division by his son. They met at the Westgate 
Hotel, where the magistrates were assembled. The mob fired on the 
building, and wounded Mr. Phillips, the mayor, and several other 
persons. About thirty soldiers of the 45th Regiment were stationed in 
the house by way of precaution. They then made a sortie and dispersed 
the mob, twenty of whom were killed, and many of them wounded. 
Frost was arrested next day. Zephaniah Williams, another ringleader, 
escaped on board of a coaster, but was ultimately arrested on board the 
vessel whilst lying on Cardiff ‘* Mud,’’ by the late Mr. Stockdale, superin- 
tendent of police at Cardiff. They were brought to trial, and sentenced 
to death; but that was commuted to transportation for life. This was 
owing to the fact that the Judges held that the delivery of the list of 
witnesses to the prisoners, at the commencement of the trial, was not a 
good delivery, in puint of law. The Quecn thanked the magistrates, by 
letter, for the active part which they took in quelling the riot, and the 
mayor received the honour of knighthood. After about twenty years exile, 
the principal conspirator was allowed to return. It is not a little remark- 
able, as a feature in this ‘‘ nising,”’ that the majority consisted of well-to- 
do working men. One of them was a master gardener, employing others, 
and paying them wages. The progress of the town since that eventfal 
period has been mostly due to commercial enterprise. The people, as 
may well be supposed, from the facts just stated, are onergetic, and, if 
that energy be well directed, are bound to succecd. They have recently 
formed a Chamber of Commerce, which appears to take an intelligent 
interest in matters relevant to its functions. In 1855-7, a complete 
system of drainage was etlected, at a cost of £16,000, and, probably, 
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owing to that, the town seems to have enjoyed an immunity from 
epidemics; and the general mortality returns show that the health of 
the community is well sustained. But it is in the prosecution of trading 
speculations that the people have succeeded best, and have given their 
port a wide reputation. 

The commerce of the p ort has been mainly developed during the 
present century. This has been partly owing to the increased export of 
coal, and principally to the great number of ironworks which have been 
established amid the Monmouthshire hills, and up the valleys of the 
Usk, Avon-Lwyd, Ebbw, and Sirhowy, which all converge, and have | 
their natural outlet at Newport. Itis a historical fact that the Romans 
had forges, fed by charcoal, in the 'Forest of Dean, and in South Wales, 
so far back as a.p.120. The iron smelted therein was sent to Bristol for 
the purpose of being converted into weapons for the soldiery. The 
‘port of the Usk, being situated in the centre of the district, and right 
opposite to the Avon, would most likely be used for the export of the 
‘‘ pigs ’’ of those days. This is the more probable, as Ysgwin, doubtless, 
meaning the port of the Usk, is described by the old Welsh writers to. 
have been a principal port at, or about, that time. However this may 
be, there can be but little dispute about the assertion that the business 
transacted there during this ninteenth century has been more in amount 
than all the centuries preceding it. Mr. Gladstone has publicly asserted 
that more wealth has been accumulated during this century in England 
than was amassed during the eighteen centuries preceding. If so, then 
it may be all the more confidently stated, with regard to Newport espe- 
cially. Trade there certainly appears to have been in early days; and 
the commerce of the place seems to have fluctuated, until the mineral 
wealth, buried in the mountains behind, had found a more peaceful and 
ready means of utilisation. This event may be said to have taken place 
in the year 1718, when Mr. Abraham Darby discovered that iron could 
be made from pit coal. This valuable discovery does not, however, 
appear to have been taken advantage of in the Monmouth district, till 
the year 1778, when the first blast furnace, at which pit coal was used, 
was erected at Sirhowy. Then followed others; at Beaufort, in 1780; 
at Blaenafon, Ebbw Vale, and Pontypool, in 1790; and those, at Nan- 
tyglo, in 1795. Many more have been added during this century, at 
Tredegar, Risca, Rhymney, Beaufort, Howey, Abersychan, &c., until 
extending over a range of twenty-five miles in length, the county seems 
alive with the sound of the hammer and the blaze of the furnace. Up 
to 1790, there were four ‘‘ charcoal ’’ furnaces in blast in the county. 
A curious account is given by Dr. Percy, of the cost of produc- 
mg a “tun” of iron by means of the charcoal blast. It is as 
follows :— | 
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£ 8s. d. 
Imprimis, the Mync... see see - 11 8 
Limestone ss . O 1 3 
The Charcoal aoe aus 210 0O 
Workmen and Clerks’ Wages ... 0 5 0 
Incidents—as hearths and bellows - we. O- -°2 6 
Rent of ye Works—Interest of Stock ... -- 010 O 

£410 O 


The value of a“ tun” is set down at £6 10s.; and, seeing that 
‘twenty-four “‘ tuns ” in six days were turned out, the gross profit at that 
‘furnace’ must have been £48 per week. Soon after the improved 
system had been introduced, it was found necessary to have some im- 
proved means of transit to the port. Previously, coal and goods had 


been transported on the backs of mules and horses. Before 1792 there ° 


was not a canal or tramway in or around the port. In 1790, the opinion 
gained ground that valuable seams of coal and iron existed in tne neigh- 
bourhood. The ‘‘ experts’’ were consulted, and, on their report, it was 
resolved to form a Canal Company to develope the district. This was 
the origin of the ‘‘ Monmouthshire Canal Company.”’ Parliamentary 
powers were obtained, and the canal was opencd in 1798. It was only 
contemplated in the original bill to transport iron and other goods ; the 
coal had not been considered of sufficient extent. Previously, what had 
been exported was collected in the bed of the Usk, having been swept 
down by floods; or, had been brought from ‘ levels,’’ worked in the 
sides of the hills in the Machen district. It would appear that a 
quantity of coal was actually imported into Newport at that time, from 
Bristol, and even from Tenby. In 1788, sixty tons were imported from 
Bristol, and in 1791 thirty ‘‘ baskets’’ of coal from the same place. 
About that time began the opening out of the colliery districts. In 1796 
a large tract of land was taken at Risca, and two pits and three levels 
were opened, which produced 110 tons a day. In 1803, 1804, and 
1806, others were opened at Argoed, Mynyddysllwy'n, and in the Sir- 
howy valley. These have been succeeded, from time to time, by similar 
speculations, until there are now about four million tons produced annually 
in the county. In 1802 an act was obtained to construct railways. By 
this act the “Sirhowy. Tramroad Company” was incorporated. The 
first locomotive used in South Wales was tried in 1804. It was made by 
Trevethick. Not long after engines were used on the Sirhowy line. 
Since then the railways have so multiplied that there are now about 200 
passenger, mineral, and goods trains arriving ard departing from orto New- 
port per diem. It may be interesting to mention that, in the year 1800, the 
crandfather of the present Lord Tredegar, seeing the lack of communication 
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with Bristol, started a ‘‘ weekly’’ service to that port by means of smacks. 
Now steamers run every tide. But the following statistics will best show 
the increase of the port in various ways during the past, at different 
periods, as atated :— 


The ships registered as belonging to the port were :— 


In 1847 89 vessels ... 11,042 tons. 

», 1852 84 _,, 11,638 ,, 

», 1862 91 ,, 14,638 ,, 

» 1872 98 ,, 18,586 ,, 
The vessels built numbered— 

In 1868 2 ships 818 tons. 

», 1870 Nil 

», 1872 | 1 ship 150 ,, 
In the foreign-going trade there were employed inwards— 

In 1847 ‘ 107 vessels ... - 15,075 tons. 

», 1852 WT: 41,749 ,, 

», 1862 sec 442 ,, 88,761 ,, 

» 1872 601 ,, 152,052 ,, 
The same trade, outwards, marked— 

In 1847 516 vessels ... 78,599 tons. 

», 1852 aie 586 _,, 144,498 ,, 

,, 1862 811 _,, 178,222 ,, ° 

», 1872 aise 990 ,, 313,216 ,, 


The colonial trade, inwards, scored— 


In 1847 59 vessels ... 12,176 tons. 
», 1852 Sais ‘42 ,,; 10,146 ,, 
», 1862 86 ,, 8,979 ,, 
», 1872 24 ,, 8,803 _,, 


The same trade, outwards, displayed— 


In 1847 aus 189 vessels ... 35,091 tons. 
» 1852 121 ,, 44,159 ,, 
», 1862 108 _,, 35,444 ,, 
», 1872 140 ,, 61,911 ,, 


The coasting trade, inwards, amounted to— 


In 1847 ee 1,840 vessels ... 92,811 tons. 
», 1852 dee 1,822 ,, 77,826 ,, 
», 1862 eet 1,960 ,, 128,920 ,, 
», 1872 ose 2,311 ,, 214,733 ,, 
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The same trade, outwards, reached— 


In 1847 See ... 7,710 vessels ... 424,886 tons. 

», 1852 wes ... 6,638 ,, obs 871,595 ,, 

»» 1862 vet .» %7,278 ,, sae 468,837 ,, 

»» 1872 we oo. 7,546 ,, ses 582,804 ,, 
The amount of Trinity House dues collected was— 

In 1859... ose “an “vs me £3,840 

», 1862... wie ate ne oP —— - 2,784 

99 1870 eee eee eco eco ecco 6,568 
The Customs’ duties assessed amounted to— 

In 1884 ... wi sae ee hs £5,578 

» 1858... jee see sas see 14,865 

,», 1870 ... ies sik 42,401 


», 1872 ... See re coe 51,860 
| The items in that collected for 1870 were :— 


On Tobacco eve one eis ye £81,159 
», Sugar ... eve ae ae | 8 
»,» Lea ‘are wee an wee eee 1,969 
eASpiiie.cts ty Sein. en. ete 8,061 
», Wine ar wee or ie 1,084 


: 99 Sundries eee eco ese eco 125 





Total ewe 42,401 
The population returned in borough limits amounted to :— 


In 1764 __... els sae amie Sune 960 persons. 
, 1831... sg os se: 7,062 ,, 
,» 1851 ... We te. - ee 5 19,323 ,, 
, 1861... “ai - ee aes 93,249 ,, 
» 1871... ae Pe Jes set 26,957 i, 


In the Superintendent-Registrar’s district the numbers are :-— 


In 1861 ees te ae 51,412 persons. 
4 ABIL. ak eee Be ae iss 61,255, 


The number of crews and men shipped and discharged in the oversea 
business were :— 


In 1859... .-- 516 crews ... wee 8,275 men 
» 1862... rere i) er ere a 3,664 
», 1870... wa BIB 25 we ee 6,238 


? 
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. Amount of coal shipped :— 
In 1798... sic uns sag sity 9,715 tons. 
5 ABOB. ccs, tee a hs use 182,816 ,, 
,, 1843... sie — oe “es 562,380 _,, 


153 eee eeSs«iGqIOI_,, 
» 1868 wee ees 40,448, 
» 1878 kee ee wee we~—«21,082,061 ,, 


The exports mostly consist of coal and iron. The imports, of iron ore, 
timber, and Irish produce. The limits of the Customs’ port is from 
Rumney River to Redwick Pill. It was only a ‘‘ creek” of the port of 
Cardiff until 1828, when it was made an independent port. The position 
of the place is very favourable for trade, as it has a railway connection 
with the principal lines of the kingdom, and the rise and fall of the tide 
in the river is so great, that it can be navigated by the largest craft up to 
the town itself. The accommodation, as regards wharves, docks, 
staiths, &c., is extensive, and will, this year, be more so, when the new 
‘‘ Alexandra”’ dock is opened. The increase of business has, from time 
to time, outrun the facilities, and more, of course, have been added as 
were required. 

The increase of coal exported is manifest after the opening of the 
canal in 1798; and after the old dock was completed, in 1842, the same 
result was obtained. Doubtless it will be the same case next year. 
Considerable inconvenience was felt, in 1838, for the want of a dock; 
and, in that year, the company was formed which constructed the first 
dock, and the extension to it, which was made twenty years afterwards. 
The dock particulars are as follow :— 


Year N Depth | width at| Water Lineal 
opened. runes 0. on Entrance.| Area. | Quayage. 


SS A | | | Ren | gS 


in. Ft. in. |Ac. Yds. ‘Miles. Yds. 
1842 [First Dock ... .... 81 O| 61 0] 4 1706 1500 
1858 |Extension of ditto) 26 0]; 61 0|7 1275|| 

To be opened 
1874 |Alexandra Dock -.| 27 OO} 65 0/27 908 1 £418 





Total Docks ...| .. » ese | ove see (38 8889] 1 1518 


The company for the latter dock is distinct from the other, and was 
formed in 1864. After a struggle with the old dock directors, before the 
Parliamentary Committee, the Royal Assent to the project was obtained 
on the 6th of July, 1865. The original design of Messrs. Abernethy 
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and Bassett, the engineers, was to make a ‘“ trumpet-mouth ” entrance 
to an ‘outer ’’ lock, communicating with an ‘outer’ dock; thence 
leading to an ‘‘inner” lock and dock. The whole to be 85} acres. 
The ‘ outer” dock, of 8} acres, has been dispensed with. A graving- 
dock is also being made, 350 feet long by 65 feet wide. There is to be 
ample accommodation for the import, as well as the export, business. 
Staiths, for the shipment of coal, are to be made on the high level, 
having an incline to the ship, with the loaded waggons, and from the 
ship, with the empty ones. Warehouses for the reception of goods will 
be provided, and a space at the head of the dock set apart for the timber 
trade. The ‘‘ trumpet mouth,” at the entrance of the lock, will be a 
great advantage, as the curves, being common to both directions, will 
enable ships to pass out of the tideway, without swinging them across 
the river. Its dimensions are 350 feet between pier-heads, and 800 feet 
between the line of the river front and the outer gates. The machinery 
will be worked by hydraulic power. 

The river Usk, on the west side, has about 24 miles of quay space, 
divided into about fifty wharves and some sixty coal-shipping staiths, 
affording ample space for the coasting vessels. The breadth of the 
river is 440 feet at Newport bridge, and 750 feet at the entrance to 
the new dock. The depth is 47 feet in the centre of the tideway, at 
highest spring tides. 

The town itself is principally interested in shipping coal and iron, but 
there are the usual manufactories of a seaport, such as :—shipbuilding, 
sailmaking, anchor and chain works, rope works, nail factories, engine 
works, and iron foundries. Recently, a spirited attempt has been made 
to establish a tobacco manufactory, which has helped very considerably, 
of late years, to serve the revenue of the port. 

The town is situated on a declivity, and is rather irregularly built. It 
has the usual public buildings, but none of them seem distinguished in 
their architectural features, excepting, perhaps, the Victoria Hall. It 
has, however, extensive barracks for both cavalry and infantry. 
This arrangement seems very essential, as the old leaven of Chartism 
appears still to linger in the blood of the people. At the recent election, 
and also in 1868, the military had to be called out to restore order ; and 
on the latter occasion (1868) at least one life was lost. It seems a little 
singular that their finest building should show, by its name, the sentiment 
of loyalty ; but such is the influence of our gracious Queen, that even 
a Chartist town does her homage. 
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SETTING FIRE TO SHIPS AT SEA. 





In the case of collision on the 8th of April, 1878, to the westward of 
Cape Horn, between the sailing ships Canning and the Caldera, a very 
nice point ariges. An inquiry took place at the Falkland Islands as to 
the cause of the collision, and an inquiry was held in July, 1878, at 
Greenwich, into the abandonment of, and setting fire to the Caldera. 
Regarding this latter inquiry, which resulted in the suspension of the 
master’s certificate for three months, our excellent contemporary, the 
Shipping Gazette, has pointed out that they thought at the time that 
the captain of the Caldera was harshly treated, and that they now again 
refer to the decision arrived at by the Greenwich Court, ‘‘ not so much for 
the purpose of reinstating Captain Griffiths, who commanded the Caldera, 
in his professional reputation, as in protesting against the harsh judg- 
ments of these semi-judicial inquiries instituted by the Board of Trade 
in pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act.’’ It appears from the papers 
that the Culdera, iron barque, of 469 tons, was built at Sunderland in 
1861, and, on her last voyage, left Swansea, Feb. 1, 1873, for Valparaiso, 
with a cargo of about 686 tons of fire-bricks, iron, and coals, and was 
manned by a crew of fifteen hands, all told. That on the night of the 1st of 
February a hurricane set in, and the sea struck the vessel, and washed the 
first and second mates overboard, and they perished. That the following 
day the crew wished to put into port to replace the officers, but the wind 
having shifted to N.N.E. the master could not fetch Ireland, and deter- 
mined to proceed, and the crew consented. The boatswain was appointed 
chief mate, and the carpenter second mate. On the 7th of April the 
collision happened, and the Caldera was much damaged. The master 
and acting second mate employed themselves with oakum, blocks of 
wood, and pieces of old canvas, the whole of the night in endeavouring 
to stop up the started plates, through which the water was pouring in. 
By the morning of the 8th, the water had increased in the fore compart- 
ment, and the crew had become anxious and worn out. At noon, the Cap- 
tain of the Canning went on board the Caldera, and, as the two captains 
were coming out of the cabin, the crew of the Caldera came aft, and asked 
Captain Griffiths what he intended to do. He said ‘‘he should stick by 
her.” The crew said they should leave. The captain of the Canning 
stated in evidence that if a gale arose the Caldera would not get safe to 
Port Stanley, in the Falkland Islands. He was asked by Captain 
Gniffiths to stand by him to Valparaiso, but this Captain Beadle refused, 
Saying he would accompany them to Port Stanley, but that in the 
event of a gale arising he could render him no assistance, owing to 
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the disabled state of his own ship. The glass was low and weather 
threatening. ‘If bad weather had set in,’’ said Captain Beadle, of 
the Canning, ‘‘ I could not have answered for my own ship reaching 
the Falkland Islands. I was very anxious about my own vessel, and I 
urged the master of the Caldera to decide what he would do. The crew 
refused to work any more. Ifa gale had come on she would not, in my 
opinion, have made the Falklands.’’ Captain Griffiths thereupon deter- 
mined to abandon the Caldera, and during that afternoon he, his wife, 
child, one lady passenger, and the crew, were safely transferred to the 
Canning. Captain Griffiths, on leaving his vessel, set fire to her in 
order to prevent her doing damage to other ships. For deserting his 
ship prematurely, and setting fire to her, the master of the Caldera was 
held to blame, as also for proceeding on his voyage after the drowning 
of the two mates, without making any effort to replace those officers. 

The judgment of the Greenwich Court was in substance— 

1. That the master was imprudent in proceeding on his voyage after 

the loss of his officers on the Ist of February. 

2. That better means might have been used to save the ship after 

collision. 

8. That she was prematurely abandoned. 

4. That she ought not to have been set fire to. 

We do not often have to express dissent from the reports of stipendiary 
magistrates and assessors who hold inquiry under the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854, for we believe that they do their work, and most unthankful 
work it is, admirably; but, in the present case, we dissent from the find- 
ing of the Court on every one of the four points. On the first point we 
think that the master of a British ship, situated as was the Caldera on 
the 1st of February, acted with wisdom in going on; but whether he did 
or did not, we do not think that Court had power to found their judg- 
ment on his conduct in that respect. 

On the second point, we think that the evidence is overwhelming that 
he did all that a prudent seaman could do, under the painful circum- 
stance in which he was placed. | 

As regards the third charge, the ship was 800 miles from the Falkland 
Islands, fast filling with water, and nobody left on board but the master. 
To decide that he prematurely abandoned her is, we think, against 
evidence, and is wrong. 

And, fourthly, as regards setting fire to the ship, under the circum- 
stances, we think it was a highly proper, and perfectly legal act. 

Having taken the best advice we can on the evidence and points 
involved, and having, as above, given our opinion thereupon, we have 
only one other observation to make. Our contemporary refers to this 
ease ‘‘ with the view of reinstating Captain Griffiths in his professional 
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reputation ;” so do we. But our contemporary also refers to the case 
with a view of ‘‘ protesting against the harsh judgments of these semi- 
judicial inquiries instituted by the Board of Trade.’ On this we have to 
point out that the judgment is the judgment of an independent Court, and 
notin any way a judgment of the Board of Trade. And in the particular 
case of the Caldera, so far from any harshness, the Board of Trade 
returned the certificate of Captain Griffiths, revoked the suspension by 
the Court, and thus “‘ reinstated” him in the best, because the most prac 
tical and thorough manner [possible, thereby showing that he was not 
only not wrong in abandoning his ship when no one else would remain 
by her, but also that he was not wrong in setting fire to her under the 
particular and trying circumstances in which he was placed. She might 
after abandonment have floated about for a day or two it is true, but she 
might then have been the means of sinking other ships by collision. No 
one can believe, after reading the evidence, that she could have been navi- 
gated to the Falkland Islands, a distance of 800 miles, in the face of a 
falling barometer ; and, therefore, the best thing to do was to get rid of 
her at once, as the master did. We always admire an honest bold act 
taken on ‘‘ personal responsibility.” 


THE FREEBOARD QUESTION. 
(AnoTHER RULE or FREEBOARD). 





Tae question of legislation upon freeboard is still engaging a considerable 
share of public attention, and is, we suppose, likely to do so for some 
time to come. Our views upon the subject are well known to our 
readers, and we have noticed with satisfaction that even some of the 
proposers of schemes for legislation have agreed with them except where 
they happen to run counter to their own special projects. One instance 
of this has recently been furnished in the very able address of the 
President of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
delivered at the opening of their present session. Mr. Robert Duncan 
goes over the ground, so familiar to our readers, of the many complex 
questions involved in freeboard, shows, as we have done, that a hard and 
fast line for all vessels alike would lead to the building of weak ones, the 
uselessness of a good freeboard without good stowage, the hardships 
which would be inflicted upon small vessels by any rule; but, unfor- 
tunately, ends by prescribing a nostrum of his own. We think there is 
very much in Mr. Duncan’s statement that, ‘‘ unless a rule of freeboard 
ean be made so simple that its general application shall be a matter of no 
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difficulty, it will not be workable.’ For this reason he condemns Lloyd's 
new rule of freeboard. In that rule simplicity appears certainly to have 
been the last thing thought of; but we believe we showed in our 
December number that it was not sacrificed for the sake of correctness, 
Mr. Martell’s tables being at once most complex and most inaccurate. 
The President of the Scottish Institution has certainly hit one mark ; his 
rule is eminently simple, and easy of application; but it is, we believe, 
of no further service to the solution of the whole question, than in having 
furnished the occasion for a most valuable address upon the futility of all 
rules of freeboard other than his own. 

Mr. Duncan proposes to make the length ‘‘the principal dimension 
and factor for safety.” In taking the length, he does not fall into the 
same error as Mr. Martell did; but proposes to use the registered length, 
except when the stem in an iron ship forms the knee of the head, in 
which case, as we described in a former article, the length may be much 
greater than in another ship of precisely the same form and tonnage, 
but with an upright stem. Mr. Duncan proposes to deduct the pro- 
jection of the stem in such cases, in order to obtain his length for free- 
board. He does not propose, however, to base freeboard upon the 
length alone ; his rule is ‘a certain decimal (or percentage) part of an 
inch for each foot, of the sum of the length, breadth, and depth.” 

The percentage is to vary with the ‘class of ship as follows :—‘ For 
all sailing vessels of wood or iron of the highest class in any existing 
British Registry, or equal thereto—two-tenths of an inch for every foot 
of the sum of the dimensions.’ For second-class vessels, which will 
include all classed vessels below the highest, two and a half tenths; and, 
for third-class vessels, which will include 4ll seaworthy, unclassed 
vessels below the highest, three-tenths.” Steamers of each grade would 
have a multiplier a half-tenth less in each case than the multiplier for a 
sailing ship ; but if carrying passengers, the same freeboard as a sailing 
ship of the same class. This would apply to steamers of not more than 
two decks; those having threo decks, would be specially provided for, 
thus :—‘‘If carrying cargo only under the upper deck, to have two- 
tenths as a multiplier; if carrying passengers under one deck, to have 
two and a half tenths; if of three or more decks, and carrying passengers 
under two decks, to have three tenths. All vessels with spar or awning 
decks, not open to the sea on top or sides, to be reckoned in the class 
below their respective grades ; but in no case to be allowed to load 
with less than seven feet clear side from the upper deck.” 

We may consider this as a proposal to make the freeboard depend upon 
the length. The breadth and depth in all scagoing ships are so small 
compared with the lenzth that the modification obtained by adding them 
to the length is comparatively triflmg. How would a freeboard mainly 
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depending upon length work? ‘Take an ungainly old-fashioned collier of 
length three times her breadth, and compare her with a fine weatherly 
sailing ship of a good, but not excessive length. The former, in a case 
we have selected as fairly representing the practical working of the rule, 
would have a freeboard of 35 inches, that is 17 inches to the foot depth 
of hold, the latter 55 inches or 2$ inches to the foot depth of hold, 
while any nautical man asked offhand for his opinion on the subject 
would unhesitatingly prefer to sail the longer ship even with a less free- 
board than the tub. Our readers are probably aware of the injurious 
effect of the old tonnage laws in leading to the building of short deep 
ships. If not, we would refer them to an article on the whole question, 
which originally appeared in our number for February, 1870. The evils 
there described, now happily things of the past, would again be called 
into existence, by the adoption of any rule of freeboard depending mainly 
upon length. All the mischief which the present tonnage legislation has 
effectually cured to be brought back again by a rule intended to secure 
the safety of ships at sea! We have been forced to the conclusion that 
each of the proposals before the public for legalising a hard and fast rule 
of freeboard would, if adopted, cause more disaster than it would prevent. 
We think Mr. Duncan's rule has only to be put plainly before our 
readers in order that they may see that such would certainly be the case 
with it. 


Decx-Loaps.—As much attention has been directed to this subject of 
late by the interim report of the Royal Commission on unseaworthy 
ships, and by various newspaper articles, it may be worth recording 
that one of the largest deck-loads of cotton ever brought into Liverpool, 
by a sailing vessel, recently arrived here by the American ship, ddorna, 
of 1,460 tons—namely, 485 bales on deck,‘and twenty bales in the deck- 
house. One tier of bales was stowed on the long poop, which extends 
beyond the mainmast. ‘Three tiers of bales were carried amidships, and 
two tiers of bales forward. Every available space on deck, from poop 
to forecastle, being filled up. It is matter of surprise among the experts 
here that this vessel should have been able to cross the Atluntic at this 
season of the year without losing some of her deck-load. As may be 
expected, the lower tier. of bales on deck is reported as damaged. We 
hear that the cargo belonged to the captain of the ship. In the 
face of a case like this, how monstrous it is to say that deck cargoes 
ought not to be carried at all by British ships. 
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THE “WELLESLEY” CHORUS. 
RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


The music, dedicated by permission to THomas Gray, Esq., Assistant Secretary 
to the Marine Department of the Board of Trade, by Dr. Freprrick HeLmore, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Starboard Watch. a 


. 
Two Steam - ships meet - ing. 


‘port Watch. 






- yd 
When both side-lights I see a-head, I Port my helm,and show my 
Starboard Watch. ~~ 
Se 
Ir. So 9 — 
Two Steam - ships pass - ing. 


Port Watch. 
—— —- 
i SRT EEG) ES 
GREEN to GREEN,or RE 
Starboard Watch. i 









IIL, —— 
Two S6team - ships cross - ing. 
Port Watch. ; << 
















’ : ol 7 eS SEE 
act as judgment says is pro-per; To Port Starboard, or Stop her. 
Starboard Watch. 
[_—_—- ~__] . 





Both in safe-ty and indoubt, Al-wayskeep a sharp look-out? 
oN 
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RULE OF THE ROAD IN RHYME. 





Some little time ago, we found, on visiting the Wellesley training ship, 
in the Tyne, so admirably managed by Captain Pocock, R.N., that the 
youngsters there were exceptionally well-acquainted with the Rule of the 
Road. On inquiry, we found that they were in the habit of singing 
Mr. Gray's verses, which had been set to music by Dr. Frederick Hel- 
more, for the purpose. These verses are not intended to be sung in 
actual practice ; but, as a means of teaching youngsters, we know of no 
method equal to that of singing. Our readers, who have not visited this 
ship, can have but little idea of the pleasing effect of the boys’ voices, 
singing the simple music to which the verses are set, or of the almost 
marvellous acquaintance gained thereby with the steering and sailing 
roles. The rhymes, being an accurate expression of the substance of 
the rules, are the best guides for candidates for examination for certifi- 
cates of competency ; and so highly are they thought of, that a supply 
has recently been obtained for the use of pilots. The Trinity House 
publish them in their book, and so also do the Board of Trade in their 
official publications. They have been translated into almost every 
language. If any training ship should desire a copy of the verses, set 
to music, a packet, containing twenty-five copies, printed on thick paper, 
wil be sent on receipt of six postage stamps, by the printer of the 
Nautical Magazine, 15, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
Very nearly 80,000 copies of these verses are in circulation in the 
English language alone. We are indebted to the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee of the Wellesley, for authority to reprint Dr. Helmore’s music. 
It must be very annoying to those gentlemen who oppose the present 
rules to find these verses so popular. Indeed, now that the rhymes are 
so well known, it would be almost impossible to alter the rules. It is 
well here to state that Mr. Gray has frequently denied that he had any 
band in making the rules; all he claims to have done is to have made 
them readily understood. 
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INSUFFICIENCY OF CREWS OF SHIPS. 
(ComMUNICATED.) 





THs subject is beset with difficulties. 

1. It is not easy to determine in any case what is a sufficient crew. 
The question is now always a complex one. The character of the ship 
has to be considered, the nature of the voyage, and the mechanical aids 
provided to manual labour; sails are hoisted, and, perhaps, lowered, 
anchors are got, and pumping, and other operations, are performed by 
steam. Firemen are often now able seamen also, and have extra pay. 

2. Supposing, however, a proportion of men to tonnage could be 
easily fixed, there is, in fact, no statutory rule. There is no power 
vested in anybody to make a rule. There are no means, therefore, of 
direct interposition to compel an owner or master to take a sufficient 
crew. 

3. But there is an indirect compulsion. A ship with an insufilicient 
crew is not seaworthy; and the merchant can sue the shipowner for 
damage arising out of the unseaworthiness. But the effect of this indi- 
rect compulsion is lessened, perhaps destroyed, by the difficulty of 
proving in any case that the crew was insufficient, and that the loss was 
due to the insufficiency. | 

4, There is another indireet compulsion. If there is not a sufficient 
crew at commencement of the voyage, policies of insurance are void, on 
account of the unseaworthiness. But this compulsion is again prac- 
tically reduced to nothing; for, first, in time policies on ships there is 
no warranty of seaworthiness, and, secondly, the proof of insufficiency 
of crew to satisfaction of a jury in a suit between underwriters and ship- 
owner (and still more in a suit between merchant and underwriter) would | 
be next to impossible. 

5. It has been suggested to introduce a memorandum into policies of 
insurance on ships, stipulating for a proportion of men to tonnage. But 
for this you would have to begin by determining the proportion; a 
question, as I have said, of varying conditions, almost impossible to 
determine. 

6. It has also been suggested that merchants who have been so suc- 
cessful with bills of lading might obtain shipowner’s consent to a 
clause, settling a proportion of men to tonnage. But, if they attempted 
this, they would find themselves face to face with nearly all the above 
difficulties. 

7. The only thing that I can think of is, that Lloyd’s Committee, or 
the Salvage Committee, or both, should obtain, abroad through agents, in 
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England, from the office of the Registrar of Seamen, lists of the crews 
of ships, and publish what appear to be bad cases. This would, no doubt, 
tend to make insurance difficult to owners who underman their ships. 
The operation of publishing lists would require skill, and the most 
scrupulous care. Otherwise, it might operate against owners who only 
appear to underman, because by skill and capital they have displaced 
manual by mechanical labour. 

8. For the present it may be sufficient to seek information on this 
subject. Perhaps when sufficient accurate information is received, and 
some resolution tending towards a remedy appears possible, an organiza- 
tion may have come into play with virility enough to give the resolution 
effect. 

[An attempt to make any statutory rule, as to the number and rating 
of seamen to be carried to the 100 tons, would, we think, be the height 
of folly ; but we do think that unless some stringent discipline clauses are 
enacted, our seamen will give still more and more trouble, and cause still 
more and more loss of life and property. Why should a seaman, as a 
matter of course, go on board drunk; and why {should any man call 
himself a sailor, and, also as a matter of course, foist himself on the ship- 
owner at seaman’s wages? The fraud is not found out till the ship gets 
to sea. Again, why should men suffering from consumption, scrofula, 
venereal diseases, boils, and various complaints that render them abso- 
lutely useless at sea, be allowed to ship as A.B.’s without the slightest 
chance of punishment for their fraud? There ought to be a very 
careful consideration and discussion of this subject. It is too 
much accepted that frauds, and they are many and gross, practised by 
seamen on shipowners, are amiable eccentricities to be overlooked and 
condoned, and not to be punished ; but that any service of the ship call- 
ing for extra labour from, or any privation ‘on the seaman, is tyranny 
that ought to be punished. We do not look for much improvement or 
additional safety in the Mercantile Marine until the discipline clauses of 
the Merchant Shipping Act are overhauled.—Ep.] 
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Ture are plans innumerable for lowering and disengaging ship's boats 

at sea. The great majority of these plans are nothing more than 

evidences of misplaced ingenuity, or of extreme ignorance of the require- 

ments of the sea service ; whilst not a few furnish direct evidence of 

insanity, on the part of the inventors. It bas been our lot to see models 
R 2 
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and plans, and to endure an explanation of almost every system yet 
invented ; and we do not speak inadvisedly when we say that the one 
word ‘rubbish ’’ is about the only word that is to be accurately applied 
to many of them. Amongst the very few lowering and disengaging appa- 
ratuses that will bear a really favourable notice is that. of Mesars. Hill 
and Clarke. This apparatus does what it affects to do, and does it in 
an efficient manner. In many respects it is equal to the ordinary lowering 
and disengaging gear, whilst in all the most important features it is 
superior. 1. The boat is lowered square by one man. 2. The same 
apparatus used to lower, is also used for hoisting ; not, however, by one 
man. 8. The water, and nothing but the water, disengages the boat, and 
does not disengage it until it is on an even keel. 


One important feature is the hook, which will be understood by the 
drawing Figure 1. 


So long as the falls 
are kept taut, the curve 
in will remain fast ; but 
immediately on the falls 
becoming slack by the 
boat floating or: becom- 
ing water-borne, the 
connection ceases, for 
the rings, falling down 
by their own weight, 
free themselves. The 
rings once loosened from 
the close grip of the 
curved body of the 
hooks, ean never agam 
resume their connection 
with them ; or, in other 
words, ‘‘foul,’’ except 
they are forced to do so 

Fis. 1. Fic. 8. by the intentional action 
of a man’s hand. The reason of this is obvious. When the rings have 
been attached by being fastened over the upright head, and slipped 
under the curved body of the hooks, they do not (owing to the former 
parts projecting over the latter) hang freely, but they are in a slightly 
inclined position. Naturally, therefore, the first impulse of the rings on 
being released from the body of the hooks is to fall into a vertical posi- 
tion, and, having once done so, they can never again become attached, 
unloss intentionally hooked on. 
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Fic. 6.—SHows THE LOWERING ARRANGEMENT. 


The apparatus is, we are informed, being largely fitted in the Royal 
Navy and in the Merchant Service, and is finding its way gradually. 
We never say much as to an invention of this sort until it has passed 
the ordeal of the Board of Trade and emigration survey. When it has 
done that, we shall be ready to speak about it more at length. In the 
meantime, we may say, in justice to the inventors, that Captain Nares, 
R.N., of H.M.S. Challenger, Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson, Captain 
Halpin, of the Great Eastern, and others, not omitting ‘‘ Mr. E. J. Reed, 
C.B., and a master-shipbuilder in Wales,’’ speak highly of it. 
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The hook possesses great merit. It is a most ingenious method, by 
which, notwithstanding that the strain is taken off the tackle at one end of 
the boat, the hook attached to it is not-released. That seems to have 
been the great problem to be solved after having invented the hook. The 
arrangement of the hook, for the purpose of delivering parcels on rail- 
way platforms, is perfect. As long as the strain is on it will not unhook, 
but the instant the parcel touches the platform, and the strain is taken 
off, it will unhook, and by no possibility can it re-hook. That being so, 
it would seem at first sight that it possessed all that is wanted for dis- 
engaging a boat ; but then, the objection arises that the boat is attached by 
two hooks, which must let go their hold simultaneously; but if the 
weight of the buat be taken off at one end and not at the other, the hook 
at the end which is buoyed up is to retain its hold. Notwithstanding 
that the weight is taken off the tackle at the fore end, the strain that is 
put on the horizontal line, as long as the weight remains on this tackle 
at the after end, is enough to keep thé fore hook’ on, and in the same 
way, if the weight be taken off at the after end, while it is left on at 
the fore end, the line answers to keep the after-hook fast. Therefore, it 
is not until the strain is taken off both tackles, by the boat being water- 
borne, that the two hooks disengage ; and then they disengage in the 
same way as the single hook disengages when it is used for ordinary 
railway purposes. At the time the boat untooks itself it is impossible 
for the hooks to re-engage. The arrangemcnis admit of the use of 
ordinary block and fall tackles worked from the deck. This arrangement 
is, we are informed, being fitted in the Guion line of steamers. 


NOTES ON THE METEOROLOGY OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


By Rost. H. Scorr, F.R.S. [Read before the Meteorological 
Society, June 18, 1878.] 





Tue observations on which the following notes are based have been 
chiefly derived from the Registers kept on board H.M.S. Plumper 
and Hecate, when engaged in the Survey of the Western Coast of 
British North America, under the command of Captain, now Rear- 
Admiral G. H. Richards, C.B., during the years 1857 to 1863, and 
from Registers kept by Captain J. Trivett, on various voyages. 

The tract from which the observations which have been extracted have 
been collected is bounded by the parallels of 80° and 52°, and stretches 
out to seaward as far as the meridian of 140° W., while the coast trends 
in a south-easterly direction from about 180° W., in 55° N. to about 
116° W. in 80° N. 
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| These limits, however, give a very imperfect idea of the actual area 

| for which a really satisfactory amount of information is presented to us, 
and which is confined to the subsquare known to meteorologists as 157 c, 
extending in latitude from 45° to 50° N., and in longitude from 120° to 
125° W. These comparatively narrow limits comprise the most practically 
important part of the coast, as within them are situated the Fuca Straits, 

| with the harbours of Esquimalt and Victoria, and a considerable stretch 
of the coast line of the United States, south of Cape Flattery, as far as 
Cape Foulweather. 

Although we have, in the Meteorological Office, deduced mean values 
for all the elements given in the registers for the whole region, I do not 
consider it advisable to lay before the Society the data for any of the 

_ other subsquares, except 193 b, which lies along the coast immediately 
to the northward of 157 c,and reaches nearly to Sitka. The number of 
observations for any single element for any month bears a very low 

| proportion to that available for subsquare 157 c, for which the means 

__ have been calculated in every month from about 250 sets of observations. 
In no other subsquare, except 198 b, are there, except in three single 

. Instances, all in one square, even as much as one-fifth of the above 

. number of observations available. 

It is evident that such means as have just been mentioned can carry 

. hardly any weight ; and from their frequent disagreement from the com- 

_ paratively well-established means for square 157 c, it appears that the 

_ observations were often taken under exceptional conditions of weather, 
and that they cannot be regarded as in any way representing the normal 
meteorology of the district. 

The barometrical and thermometrical means have been deduced from 

_ the simple average of the readings at 4 a.m., noon, and 8 p.m., as was 
the case with the data published for Cape Horn.* As regards the tem- 
perature, it will be remembered that the data for this element obtained 
on board ship must necessarily differ essentially from that which would 
be yielded by observations taken on shore, owing to the impossibility of 

obtaining an exposure for the thermometers in any way fulfilling the 
conditions required for a thermometer screen on land. 

The monthly march of the barometer gives a curve which is rather 
_ regular, showing a maximum in December, and two secondary maxima 
in April and July. The minimum is in March; and it is only in the 
three months of February, March, and June, that the mean is below 

30 inches. - The figures do not show much correspondence with those 


* “ Contributions as to our knowledge of the Meteorology of Cape Horn and the 
West Coast of South America.” Published by authority of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee. London: Stanford, 1871. Price 2s. 6d. 
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given by Mr. Buchan, for the two stations of New Westminster and 
Esquimalt ;* but, as these means do not agree among themselves very 
closely, and are given for only two years and one year respectively, the 
deduction can only be drawn that more information on the subject of the 
barometrical pressure in the district is very desirable. The values given 
by me at least possess the merit of having been obtained from a con- 
siderable number of observations made with verified instruments. 


The means for temperature exhibit a very regular curve, having its 
minimum 89°3 in December, and its maximum 59°8 in July. The most 
interesting facts about the extremes are that the curve is remarkably 
flat at the epochs of both maximum and minimum ; so that it will be 
seen that the temperature, on the whole, resembles that of the North of 
Ireland, as given by Mr. Buchan ;t+ for, while the annual mean for 
Vancouver is 48°8, and‘ the extreme monthly range is 20°0, the cor- 
respondmg figures for Belfast are 48°8 and 19°8. 


At the latter station, however, the coldest month is January, not 
December ; and the contrast between July and August is 0°9, instead of 
only 0°3, as in subsquare 157 c. 


The curve of sea surface temperature is, in some respects, re- 
markable. It, as usual, reaches its extreme points about a month later 
than that of air temperature. Starting in January 3°4 above the latter, 
it passes through its minimum in February ; intersects the air tempera- 
ture curve about the end of April; in June exhibits its greatest negative 
divergence of 4°38, and reaches its maximum in August, when, for two 
months, the two curves almost coincide with each other. It finally 
attains its greatest positive divergence of 5°8 in December. 

As regards the notations of weather, as two or more entrics, as c q, 
often appear at one hour, the total number of entries does not agree with 
the total number of observations. ‘‘ Blue sky’’ (b) reaches a decided 
maximum in July; while ‘‘ detached clouds” (c) are equally reported 
throughout the year, and the sky is more frequently entirely overcast (0) 
in November and March than in other months. The contrast in respect 
of this observation between March and April is very striking. Mist (m) 
is at its highest figure in September, but is nearly equally prevalent from 
July to the end of the year. Fog (/) is only noticéd in the autumn and 
winter, and is at a strongly marked maximum in November. Rain (r) is 
most frequent in March, and least so in July and August. Thunder and 
lightning are rare. . 





* A. Buchan “On the mean Pressure of the Atmosphere, &c.” Transactions 
R.S. Ed. Vol xxv., p. 610. 


+ ‘Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society.” Vol. iii., p. 110. 
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The wind observations for the square bear unmistakable evidence of | 
their having been, for the main part, taken in harbour or in land-locked ‘ 
waters, as, out of the total number of observations, nearly one-half are « 
calms. I have, therefore, deemed it unadvisable to reproduce them ; 
and I am confirmed in this course by reference to Admiral Richards and 
the other officers who were with him on the Vancouver Survey. ! 

The data for subsquare 193 4, lying along the coast immediately to 
the northward of 157 c, are only for the summer months, and are com- 

. paratively so scanty, that nothing but the extreme rarity of information 
from the district justifies their being printed, and any discussion of them 
seems unnecesary. 

In conclusion, I would only remark that it is my hope that this short 
notice may get into the hands of some captains sailing to the N.W. 
coast of America, and may be the means of inducing them to commence 
observing regularly, so as gradually to enable us to amass materials for 
the entire district referred to in the first paragraph, which will permit us 
to deduce trustworthy means for the various elements, and thereby to 
farnish an important contribution to our knowledge of the meteorology 
of the globe.—(Reprinted from the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of the Meteoro- 
logical Society, Vol. II.) | 


CORRECTION OF THE MIDDLE TIME IN THE DOUBLE 
ALTITUDE PROBLEM. 





In the last number of the Magazine, I made use of two tables, inserted 
by Captain J. F. Trivett, for the purpose of finding the Equation of | 
Equal Altitudes ; in the present paper I propose to use them for finding © 
the Correction of the Middle Time in the Double Altitude Problem. 

The ordinary navigator uses the Double Altitude only to find the 
Latitude, that part relating to the Longitude being omitted; for he is 
told in the works on Navigation he is accustomed to be guided by, that 
the method of finding the correction is too complicated for him, and the 
Longitude without the correction is simply fallacious. If he has the two 
tables, A and B,I think these reasons cannot be urged in future for 
neglecting this part of the problem. 

The Correction of the Middle Time for the change of Declination in 
the Half Elapsed Time is found from the formula 


x=ef Tan. L. Cosec. H. Cos. M.—Cot. P. Cot. H. ; 
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where ¢ is the change of Declination in the Half Elapsed Time, L the 
_ Latitude, H the Half Elapsed Time, M the Hour Angle at the Middle 
_ Time, and P the Polar distance. If M=0, Cos. M=1 


and x=e{ Tan. L. Cosec. H.—Cot. P. Cot. H. } 


This is the formula called the Equation of Equal Altitudes. Hence the 
method of finding the Correction of the Middle Time differs only from 

_ that of finding the Equation of Equal ences) by introducing into the 
frst part the factor Cos. M. 


Having determined the Latitude, the Middle Time is found as 
_ follows :— 


To the Log Line of Are 8* add the Log Secant of the Latitude, the 
sum is the Log Sine of the Hour Angle at the Middle Time; if the 
_tecond Altitude is greater than the first, this must be subtracted from 24 
hours to give the Apparent Middle Time. This Middle Time requires, 
for aecuracy, the Correction for the change of Declination. ‘To find this 
Correction turn to tables A and B. 


Take from Table B the number corresponding to Latitude and Halt 
Elapsed Time, and multiply it by the number under the Hour Angle at 
‘the Middle Time in the following table :— 


a an EE oe ny 
Hour ANGLE AT THE MIDDLE E Tie. _ 
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Take also the number from Table A corresponding to the Declination 
and Half Elapsed Time. 


When the Latitude and Declination are of the same name, find the 
difference between these quantities, when of contrary name, their sum; 
the result multiplied by the change of Declination in the Half Elapsed 
Time (converted into time) is the Correction to be applied to the Middle 
Time previously found. The Correction is to be added when the Polar 
Distance is increasing, and to be subtracted when decreasing. When the 
difference is taken and the number from Table A is greater than the other 
number the rule is reversed. 





# Norie and Raper, Are 2. 
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The following example is that which is worked in fall in ‘‘ Riddle's 
Navigation,” 7th ed., p. 175 :— 

Lat. found 55° 81’ 11” 8., Log Sin. Arc 8=9°481802, Greenwich Mean 
Time 22" 87" 48", Half Elapsed Time 1" 52™ 38", Decl. 4° 18’ 51” 8., 
Change of Decl. in H. E. T. 111”, Equation of Time+ 10” 85°. 

Arc 8, L. Sin. 9°481802 Change of Decl.=111" =7} sec. 
Lat. L. Sec. °247090 Table Bx:9=8'1x-9=2°79 


L. Sin. 9°678892 » <A ='18 
h s 
Hour Angle 164 4 (A—B) x 74=2'66 x7} 
Ship Middle Time nly. 22 6 56 =19-°5 seconds 
Cor. . . —19 


Ship App. Mid. Time 22 5 87 
Eq. Time . + 10 35 


Ship Mean Mid.Time. 22 16 12 
Green. ,, 5, 5, + 22 87 48 


Longitude. 0 21 81=56° 22’ 45” W. 





W. H. BOLT. 
Nautical Academy, 4, New London Street, E.C. 
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NAVAL RESERVES. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Six,—I have read with much interest the letter in last month's 
Nautical, from “ Your Representative" on the above subject. There 
are, however, two or three little matters that I should like to mention 
in connection therewith, that have not been namod by your corre- © 
spondent. He says, ‘‘The Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, on the 
other hand, are to havo two drills a month, until they are efficient.” I 
may mention that, since the corps started (about eighteen months since), 
the members have drillod twice a week, winter and summer. The drill 
now is once a weck for each battery, and many members drill more 
than once a week with other batteries. With regard to the remark by 
the Broad Arrow, that the Volunteers are really auxilliaries to the 
Royal Marines, it is not, I think, generally known that the Volunteers, 
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the whole of last year, were taking lessons on practical seamanship at 
the Greenwich School, going aloft, and making and shortening sail ; and, 
on the last cruise of the corps in H.M.S. Foam, the men performed all 
the usual duties aloft, in a manner to gain the highest praise from the 
captain and officers of the ship. Therefore, the Broad Arrow’s remark, 
* Accordingly, our Jack-tars will have far more reason to laugh at the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, if they adopt the dress of able seamen, 
when they cannot tell a rope’s end from a marling-spike,”’ only shows us 
that they know very little of what the corps can do, or what they intend 
dong. The men are all capital oarsmen ; that is, not merely Thames 
rowing, but thorough rough-sea rowing. All last summer they were 
practising in ships’ boats, and working hard at ittoo. It was on one of 
these trips that a boat's crew of the Volunteers fell in with the telegraph 
ship, La Plata, on fire, at North Woolwich, last June. They boarded 
her; and, after working hard for three hours, they succeeded in saving 
her and property to the value of £150,000. For this service, each of 
the boat’s crew were presented with a five-guinea silver cup, and a fifty- 
guinea loving cup to the corps. The cups were presented by the 
“Commercial Union Insurance Company,” and were given away at a 
dinner given by Mr. Brassey, before Mr. Goschen, Admiral Tarleton, 
and others. So you see, Sir, the men have had one opportunity of 
service, and were not found wanting. 

So far from the members being afraid of ‘‘ chaff”’ from the Jack-tars, 
wherever they go (and they have been on two cruises, and have touched 
at several ports) they have been received in the most friendly manner ; 
in fact, nothing could equal the kindness and good nature displayed 
by the crews of the several ships and the men on shore that they have 
come in contact with. The Jack-tars esteem it an honour for gentle- 
men to wear their uniforms, and do the same work as themselves; for 
the Volunteers are not, by any means, afraid to do any work, no 
Matter how menial.. They wash the decks, clean the paint, wash 
plates, dishes, &c. ; haul up cinders from the stokehole, besides keeping 
night-watches, steering, &c. During the last cruse, two Volunteers 
were hauled up to the funnel, which required fresh painting. 

The heavy gun- firing, too, was excellent on the last cruise, many of 
the men gaining the greatest praise for their shots. 

I think it as well that you should know, Sir, what the Volunteers 
have done; as, from your correspondent’s letter, you would imagine the 
corps to be in its infancy. It has, however, been. in active operation 
for some time; and, under the direction of Commodore Boome, has 
carried out many of the intentions for which the corps was founded, 
to the satisfaction not only of themselves but to all the Naval officers 
they have served under. Apologising for trespassing so much, Sir, upon 
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you, I have the honour to remain, yours obediently, CuanLtes FREDERICE 
Fuse, 45, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., February 7th, 1874. 

[We have much pleasure in inserting the above, because it shows that 
Our Representative’s letter has been accepted by the corps in the spirit 
in which it was written, and that Mr. Fuller quite understands that any- 
thing Our Representative said as to the ornamental honoraries in no way 
casts any insinuations on the really good fellows who form the body of 
active members. If Our Representative should have the good fortune to 
visit the gunboat in which the corps drill, we are quite sure that the 
members would appreciate his genuineness, and the love he has for the 
Volunteer Naval Reserves.—Eb. | 





STEAM-WHISTLE SIGNALS. 

The following has been sent to us for publication :—‘‘ Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., Shanghai, 10th December, 1873.—To J. W. Harper, 
Esq., Secretary, Salvage Association, Lloyd’s, London, E.C.—Dear Sir, 
—I notice in the Nautical Magazine for October, 1878, some signal 
whistles advocated by Captain Jamieson, of the s.s. City of Limerick, 
and I beg to enclose copy of a letter I have written to him. I have 
already sent you some rules, which I have been enabled to get into 
partial use. I forward another copy by this mail, as also Chief Judge 
Sir Edmund Hornby’s opinion as to their use in these waters. By the 
following mail I will transmit you a copy of a signal book I have 
arranged for local use, in which the whistle signals are included.—I am, 
&c., H. Vernon Russett.—(P.8. The whistle signals, time does not 
permit me to send by this mail.) 


Shanghai, 10th December, 1878.—Willam Jamieson, Esq., com- 
manding 8.8. City of Limerick, Liverpool.—Dear Sir,—I have read with 
interest your code of fog-signals, as published in the Nautical Magazine 
for October, 1878. Two years ago, J. W. Harper, Esq., Secretary of the 
Salvage Association, Lloyd’s, London, inserted in that periodical a letter 
of mine upon the same subject. Since then, with the approval of various 
local steamship companies, I have drawn up rules, .adapted both for 
fogs and for narrow and shallow waters, and which I have had translated 
into Chinese. As I perceive we are working for the same end, I beg to 
enclose you my code, which is in great, though not in universal, use 
upon this coast. I also attach Chief Judge Sir Kdmund Hornby’s 
opinion as to their use. You will notice that in some points we differ, 
and upon one in particular—viz., ‘‘ three whistles,” instead of ‘‘ short 
blasts,’’ for ‘I am stopped.” I adopted my rules strictly from the 
United States Government Pilotage Directions; and where one nation 
has already ordered a code with which no great fault can be found, I 
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think it is a pity in any way to change the signals, thus known to many. 
YT am an Englishman, and I presume you are one also. All my rules 
are in the American code, except the three and four whistles. On that 
nation’s railways, three whistles mean ‘‘ Safety ;’ "I, therefore, used it for 
**Come on.” In fogs, I have frequently but just left the land, when I 
have met another steamer, who has been some time out, and who has 
been glad of information. I, therefore, proposed four whistles for “I 
want to speak.’ I have written to Mr. Harper, enclosing a copy of 
this, as I have already sent my code to the Salvage Association ; and as 
two years ago Mr. Harper laid my suggestions before the Board of 
Trade. I was much interested with your signals for ‘rounding to.’’ 
Do you think it would be an {improvement to blow the danger signal 
first ? And, also, when casting at getting under weigh, the ‘‘ Coming,” 
or caution signal, one prolonged blow might be first made.—I am, &c., 
H. VeEENon RussE.v. 

Steamer Appin, 6th Sept.,{1878.—To Sir Edmund Hornby, Shanghai. 
—Sir,—lIf I am not trespassing too far, may I ask your opinion as to 
the probable effect that the use of steam whistle signals between vessels, 
as practised by all Amcrican$steamers, would have upon the decision of 
judge and assessors, in the! event of a collision occurring where these 
signals were used by British “vessele. * * * * J am, &c., H. VERNON 
RvssE.t. 

Supreme Court, Shanghai, 27th September, 1873.—My Dear Sir,— 
Thanks for your book of signals. I had already written to the Board 
of Trade, recommending the adoption of your whistle signals, but have 
not yet received an answer. In answer to the question you ask me, 80 
long as the present system continues, captains would not be bound by 
any signals, except those authorized by the Merchant Shipping Act— 
Admiralty and Shipping Instructions. All, therefore, that a captain 
using your signals would have in his favour is this: That he would have 
availed himself of a means known to, and practised by, many masters 
of steamers, of making known the course he intends to pursue; but 
supposing the rule of the road was, under certain circumstances, to port 
the helm, and a master was to telegraph your signal that he was going 
to starboard his helm, then, inasmuch as he would be going against 
established rule, his telegraphing would not avail him unless indeed there 
was ample opportunity given to the other ship so to manceuvre as to avoid 
any accident. I trust that the Board of Trade will adopt your system, 
as it seems to me admirably calculated to prevent many cases of collision 
and consequent loss of lifefand property.—I am, &c., Epmunp Horny. 

Steamer Appin, 6th Oct., 1878.—To Sir Edmund Hornby, Shanghai. 
— Dear Sir,—Thanking you for your letter of 27th ult., may I ask 


you the following qnestion—and (on the understanding that it is not 
8 
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necessary at all times to use the whistle signals, the rule of the road being 
sufficient in nine times out of ten, but that it is in difficulty and doubt that 
they become valuable :—Supposing two steamers are meeting on the Woo- 
sung Bar, and that both belong to companies who have approved ofor whose 

. captains use and know the whistle signals—the bar may or may not be 
obstructed with junks or other vessels. .A, touches the ground, and her 
head pays off to port, she will not at once or readily answer her port helm, 
but can avoid danger by starboarding or allowing the tide to sweep her 

away to the left. 4 accordingly blows ‘‘ two short whistles” and in- 
forms B, who is meeting him, that he has starboarded, or is rather 

‘ compelled to do so. Would B be still justified in following the rule of the 
road, by ‘‘ porting when meeting nearly head on ?”’ In other words if 
A and B were driving in this settlement and met in turning a corner, d’s 
pony shying ; would he be justified in still maintaining his side if A called 
to him to pull to his right? Apologising for the trouble I have already 
given you,—I am, &c., H. Vernon Russet. 

Supreme Court, Wednesday, 8th October, 18738.—My Dear Sir,—In 
answer to your query in the suppositious case you put, I think B would 
not be justified in following the rule of the road, which is not inflexible, 

and provided B had time to starbord his helm, he ought to do so be- 
cause the two short whistles would have warned him that A was not 
going to—because, presumably, he could not—follow the general rule. 
— Yours, &c., Epmunp Horney. 

[This subject is under the consideration of the Board of Trade, and 
the above correspondence will be of value at the present time. There 
is no doubt that, in face of overwhelming authoritative opinion, rules 
must be established requiring steam ships navigating narrow channels to 
keep to the right-hand side of the fairway, or mid-channel. There is 
equally, no doubt, that the whistle and horn system of signals will 
become, and in fact 1s, forcing itself into use. The Board of Trade will 
have to draw up and settle rules, at an early day, in order to prevent 
the springing up of diversity of practice in using whistles in various 
parts of the Empire. The time has also probably come for recognising 
the fact, that a short, small, light and handy sailing craft can get out of 
the way of large heavy steamers in narrow channels and circumscribed 
waters better than the steamer can get out of the way of the light sailing 
craft. Take the case of a sailing barge and a long and deep steamer in 
the Thames ; the deep steamer, 800 feet long or more, must keep in the 
fairway or mid-channel (of course on her own side of it), while a sailing 
barge, drawing only three or four feet of water, can make her way about 
the reaches, and need not keep in the deep-water channel at all. It 
ought, in such a case, in confined waters, to be the duty of the light 
sailing vessel to keep out of the way of the steamer proceeding in a 
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regular channel course, instead of the steamer keeping out of the way 
of the sailing vessel, which is not and need not be proceeding in a regular 
channel course.—B. | 





MEASUREMENT OF STEAMERS. 


Mr. Joseph R. Oldham is informed with reference to the newspaper 
cutting he sent us, that the view of his engineer is correct in the case. 
referred to, section 28 of the Act, which provides for the engine-room 
deduction, contemplates an inclosed space in the vessel where the 
machinery does not take up the whole breadth of the ship, in other 
words, space bounded at the sides by coal bunkers or otherwise, and in 
which space the machinery stands with sufficient room for its proper 
working. The Act does not restrict the breadths of the space to be 
measured, but where there are no such side bunkers and where there is 
space not actually occupied by or required for the proper working of the 
machinery, there is no ground for including it in the measurement of the 
actual engine-room, precisely as concluded by the enginner in this case. 
The three-fourths of the space allowed in certain vessels, in addition to 
the space itself, making the total deduction one and three-fourths such 
space, alluded to by the owner, is presumed to be an equivalent to the 
content of the side coal-bunkers. This was the basis on which this 
amount of extra deduction was founded, the intention of the framers of 
the law being that the deduction should not exceed the space taken up 
by the machinery, boilers, and coal. In small coasting vessels, as this 
appears to be, the deduction almost invariably exceeds that space. 





NEW LIFEBOATS FOR OLD ONES. 


In answer to inquiries, we have to say, that in order to prevent old 
and doubtful coasting ships from being detained, it is necessary that they 
be provided with a lifeboat and regulation life-jackets. The Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade have been making experiments with 
the boats of coasters, and find that any old boat can be converted into 
an efficient lifeboat by using air-casings outside. The Marine Depart- 
ment have for this purpose used air-cylinders, which they have specially 
designed, fastened outside the boat by a netting ; so that the boat can be 
used for an ordinary boat as long as wanted, and converted into a life- 
boat when occasioh requires it. The material used for these cylinders, 
and approved by the Marine Department, is a combination known as 
‘‘Clarkson’s.” It consists of a layer of cork about a quarter of an inch 


thick between two layers of strong canvas. One cubic foot of air spacé 
s 2 
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in these cylinders will support about 60 lbs. of cast iron. The cylinders 
of this material are the cheapest, most efficient, and most durable means 
yet invented for converting an old boat into a lifeboat. Mr. Clarkson 
has made the experimental cylinders on models furnished to him by the 
Marine Department, and is, we believe, prepared to supply any number 
demanded. Air-cases to place inside lifeboats, also made of this material, 
have been supplied to some of the mail steamers, and are much preferred 
by the Marine Department to cases of copper, iron, zinc, or wood, as 
they are practically indestructible, are not affected by heat, and are very 
light. We cannot too strongly urge on all small shipowners the necessity 
for seeing to the boats of their ships at an early moment, and to avail 
themselves of the benefits afforded by the experiments of Captain Murray 
and Mr. Gray. The material of which the experimental cylinders is 
made was patented ; but we are advised that the patent has expired. 
As, however, nobody has yet made these cylinders but Mr. Clarkson, we 
cannot do better, in the first instance, than give his address—viz., Hill 
House, Gordon Road, Queen’s Road, Peckham, 8.E. In order to pre- 
vent any exclusive right being obtained by patentees to fit air-cylinders - 
or casings outside ships boats, Captain Murray and Mr. Gray have 
patented the application at the cost of the Mercantile Marine Fund, and 
now it—.e., the application—can be made use of by any one without 
fear of infringement or prohibition, and in the certain knowledge that 
it meets with official approval. To yachtsmen, this arrangement of 
moveable air-cases outside a boat is a great boon, as it affords them a 
ready means of conveying heavy goods and large parties in their boats, 
when necessary, with the greatest safety, in almost any weather. Mr. 
Milner Gibson and other yacht owners are taking a great interest in the 
matter. Although we recommend the ‘cork and canvas’ casings, it by 
no means follows that that ‘‘ material’’ should alone be used. It is 
lighter and stronger than anything else; but copper, especially with a 
veneer of cork outside it, will do;nearly as well. 

A coaster’s boat, that had a hole in her bottom, and went under with 
a 56 Ib. iron weight, was in fifteen minutes rendered so far buoyant by 
these cylinders, that, still with a hole in her bottom, and the water run- 
ning in and out, she supported 1800 lb., and hor lateral stability had 
increased enormously. She was really insubmergible. We are satisticed 
that if any person will write to the Board of Trade, he will obtain 
a description of the method of fitting a boat in the way we have 
stated. j 
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Our Ironclads and Merchant Ships. By Rear-Admiral E. Gardiner 
Fishbourne, C.B. E.& F. N. Spon & Co. 1874. 


A GaLLant Admiral of the British Navy has convinced himself, by end- 
less mathematical study, that the theory of floatation, according to which 
our navy is being reconstructed, is wholly erroneous, and, moreover, 
dangerous in the highest degree. He has given expression to his views 
in papers, letters and pamphlets, and now again in publishing an appa- 
rently important volume on the principles of floatation under the above 
title. It is desirable at all times that such errors should be exposed, but 
it is especially important at the present moment, when a change of 
government may lead to an interference with the systems of construction 
that have for some time been established at the Admiralty. The author 
is eminently qualified for the task he has taken in hand; he is an admiral 
of that navy the safety of which is the burden of his story, and his 
professional position, prima facie, entitles him to speak on ironclads and 
merchant ships. He is, furthermore, a firm believer in all the fallacies 
he exposes ; and we hope we are not wronging any one, when we state 
that he is the only living man who holds at the same time the position 
of admiral and a belief in the theory of naval science that is set forth in 
the volume before us. 

In the theory of floatation, as explained in our standard treatises on 
naval architecture, the centre of gravity of the displacement, the centre 
of gravity of the floating body, and the metacentre, are three points of 
the greatest importance. The total supporting pressures of the water 
act as a single force equal to the weight of the total displacement applied 
in the direction of the vertical line, passing through the centre of gravity 
of the displacement. This centre is generally called the centre of buoy- 
ancy, to distinguish it from the centre of gravity of the vessel. The 
supporting pressure acts in the direction of a line passing through the 
centre of buoyancy ; it does not act at the point which is the centre of 
-buoyancy any more than at any other point in the vertical line passing 
through that centre point. In mechanics, a force is fully defined when 
its magnitude, the line in which it acts, and the body upon which it acts, 
are given. The position of the point at which the force is applied in that 
line does not at all affect the question as to whether the forces applied to 
the body are in equilibrium or not. Admiral Fishbourne seems to have 
stuck at this point in his study of natural philosophy ; the resultant effort of 
buoyancy, he thinks, acts at a point, not ina line simply, and he makes out 
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that the position of that point is much lower than the position assigned to 
it by naval architects. He says :—‘‘It is admitted that the centre of the 
lateral pressures from fluids is at two-thirds their depth, proof of which 
is given, Appendix A. Now, as the lateral pressures are the result of 
accumulated downward vertical pressure, it must be equally true that the 
centre of resulting upward vertical pressures are at two-thirds of any 
given depth from the surface.”” We must not ridicule the author for 
having been misled through a misconception of one of the rudimentary 
definitions of the science of mechanics; a misunderstanding of the 
language of science is often more pernicious than absolute ignorance of 
its principles, and it is the seed which produces by far the greatest 
number of those patents for perpetuum mobile that are taken out every 
year by men who, like Admiral Fishbourne, think themselves philo- 
sophers, and all the world beside but fools. The carefulness with which 
the author has read up science may be fairly estimated from the way in 
which he writes,—‘‘ the centre . . . . are,"’—‘‘the resultant ... . may 
be considered as collected in the centre of gravity as the centre of the 
upward pressures may be considered as collected in the centre of fluid 
pressure.’ How can a resultant be collected? How can a centre of 
pressures be collected? Such expressions abound in the volume, and 
betoken great confusion of ideas in the mind of the author. 


Is it a fact that the centre of lateral pressures is at two-thirds the 
depth ? Suppose a thin plank, weighted to float on edge. The pressure 
on one side is in equilibrium with the pressure on the opposite side, the 
centre of pressure on one side is directly opposite to the centre of pressure 
on the other side; but the position of these centres will be almost at 
the mid-depth of the immersion. The atmosphere presses upon the 
water with a force equal to the weight a column of, say, 32 ft. of sea 
water, and if the height of the centre of lateral pressures be of any 
importance, its position ought to be calculated not from the height of the 
level of the water, but from a surface 32 feet above that. If b feet be 
the breadth, depth way, of an immersed rectangular plane surface, and 
h feet the distance from the horizontal centre line of the rectangle to the 
surface of head of pressure, measured in the direction of the inclination . 
of the plane if it is inclined, or vertically if it is vertical; the centre of 


pressure on the immersed plane will be situated below the centre line at 
2 


: aS a b ; 
a distance in inches = a? measured at the inclination of the plane. If, 


therefore, the plank be immersed one foot, and if its upper edge be at 
the water level b=1, a=823, and the centre of pressure on each of the 


: ee oe ; : 
tes will be at 391 gg inch nearly, below the centre line of the immer- 
2 
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sion instead of 2 inches below it, as the Admiral seems to think it 
would be. 

But the height of this centre is really of no importance, and we have 
included the pressure of the atmosphere, not that we may thereby 
establish some new principle, but to show that the Admiral is not only 
wrong in his conclusions, but also wrong in his premises. 

Some men believe the resistance to motion through water to increase as 
the depth of immersion increases, and that the resistance per square foot 
is double at double the immersion. The resistance to motion consists of 
two parts—the work done in giving motion to the water, and the drag of 
skin friction. The first is not affected by depth of immersion, and the 
other inereases, not as the depth, but as the sum of the immersion in 
feet + 32, nearly. The skin friction at 5ft. depth and at 10ft. depth 
is, therefore, not as 1 to 2, but as 5+82 to 10+82; that is, as 87 to 
42, or as 1 to 1°13. 

In treating of the ‘‘ Propagation of the wave of oscillation,’’ the 
author says, ‘‘If a plane be moved fast in water there will be left behind 
it a partial vacuum, which will principally be filled up by the water 
from below, because that will be forced in by the superincumbent water ; 
while that at the surface will be so only by the force of the circumam- 
bient water, which force is very much less.’ This is given as if the 
pressure of the water on the skin of the ship varied directly as the varia- 
tion of depth, instead of being actually as the sum of the depth in 
feet-+82, nearly. At 1 foot depth and at 10 ft. depth, the pressures 
are as 33 and 42, not as I and 10, and the water at the surface will be 
‘forced in,”’ not by ‘ the circumambient water ” only, but by a super- 
incumbent column of pressure equal to 82 ft. depth of water. 


The great feat accomplished by the gallant Admiral is, no doubt, the 
calculation of tho centre of upward pressures from the composition of the 
pressures acting on the wetted surface of the immersed body. Naval 
architects have, hitherto, he says, ‘‘ assumed that the line of supporting 
pressure must always pass, in a vertical direction, through the centre of 
gravity of the imaginary fluid, or through the centre of figure, which is 
hence called ‘ the centre of gravity of displacement.’ He says, “ This 
is about as reasonable as to suppose that the immersed body assumes also 
the fluidity of the water displaced without accepting the law of fluids ” 


He devotes a great portion of his book to the calculation of the centre 
of upward pressures to prove that, ‘arising from the law of fluid 
pressure, this centre never can be as high as the centre of figure where 
it is always assumed to be.’’ The conclusion at which he arrives is 
exhibited in the following figure, which in outline agrees with a a figure 
§iven in Admiral Fishbourne’s book :— 
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where the pressures are given, as 0 passing through the centre of 
gravity of displacement, and P and Q acting on opposite sides of the 
body, and both of them having their centres of pressure in lines passing 
below the centre of gravity of displacement. 


The Admiral, so far as we can understand him, means this figure, with 
the arrows Q and P so far below the line passing through the centre of gravity 
of displacement, to be the proof of his statement that the resultant centre 
of upward pressures is situate in a lower position than that centre. But 
we are almost inclined to believe that by the time the author had arrived 
thus far on with his book, he began to have a suspicion that he might be 
in error about this point ; for, having given the figure and the calcula- 
tion, which he makes mdiculously laborious, he leaves the resulting line 
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of pressure exactly in the position in which the naval architects he has 
condemned have already placed it; and he does not say one word there- 
after about the lowness of the position of the centre of pressure, nor does 
he even work out the calculation, to fix its position. We will finish it 
for him. 

In the figure the line w r represents the surface of the water; pq 
nkis a rectangular body, the cross-section a square of 12 ft. side, the 
mean specific gravity half that of water, so that the displacement is half 
the bulk of the body and the line of floatation w r passes through the 
centre of the figure. The body is supposed to be heeled over so that 
wk = 3 ft., and consequently rn = 9ft. We have said that the height 
of centre of lateral pressures is a point of no importance, so we will take 
itas he has done, without the pressure of the atmosphere, to show that 
even taking it his own way the height he seeks is identically that which 
he says naval architects give for it. 

According to his own showing, the pressure at O is acting in a line 
passing through the centre of displacement B. We may therefore leave 
that there, and find next whether the resultant of Q and P does also pass 
through B. 

The pressure on rv and on wk at any depth will be proportioned to 
the distance below 7 or below w, measured on the line rn or wk. The 


pressure acting at P will be : * and taking P as the axis of moments, 





its moment=0. In the same way we find the pressure on Q will be 
3x3 
~g and its leverage from axis P is 2, therefore its moment is=9. 
The pressures act in opposite directions, therefore in compounding them 
we must take their numerical difference, and we get the position of the 
Tesultant as follows :— 

9x9 


—g = 808, x0= 0 
~ SFr s ad x2=-9 
86 86)—9. 
Arm of resultant=— 1} 


That is, the single pressure which is the equivalent of the two pressures 
P and Q, is a pressure 86 acting in a line parallel to P at } ft. nearer 
tocdthan Pis. But the position of B is exactly } ft. from the line P, there- 
fore the resultant of P and Q, as well as the pressure O, both act in the 
direction of lines passing through the point B. Will Admiral Fishbourne 
thank us for finishing his calculation for him, or will he still maintain 
that the resultant centre of upward pressures is much lower than the 
point B ? If he wishes to have it lower, we will not object to his placing 
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it as low as may please him, for the fact is, that the three forces, P, O, Q, 
may be replaced by a single force equal to the weight of the displaced 
water acting vertically through the point B, applied at any point whatever 
in that vertical line, above B or below B, as may be most agreeable to the 
Admiral’s feelings. 


THE DEATH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 





As a record of the sad fate of this determined and adventurous explorer, 
we reprint the following letter from the Consul of Zanzibar :— 


‘To Lorp GranvILLE.—Zanzibar, January 12, 1874.—My Lord,—I have 
the honour to acquaint your Lordship that for some weeks past rumours 
have been prevalent in Zanzibar to the effect that Dr. Livingstone had 
died near Ujiji, and that his body had been preserved and enclosed in a 
box for transportation to the coast. On the 3rd of January these 
rumours were confirmed by letters received from Lieutenant V. L. 
Cameron, R.N., commanding the Livingstone East Coast Expedition, the 
latest of which was dated Unyanyembe, October 22, 1873. As these 
letters were forwarded under flying seal for the information of the political 
agent, I have been able to glean from them the following particulars 
regarding the latest movements of Dr. Livingstone, and the circumstances 
attending his death. It appears, from the information given to Lieutenant 
Cameron by the doctor’s servant, Chumah, that Livingstone proceeded 
- from Ujiji to the middle of the northern shore of Lake Bemba (Bangweolo), 
and that, being unable to cross it, he retraced his steps, and rounded it to 
the southward, crossing, besides the Chambeze, three other rivers which 
flowed into the lake. He then went (so far as Lieutenant Cameron is 
able to make out) in search of the ancient fountains of Herodotus, and 
eventually turned to the eastward and crossed the Luapula. After 
marching for some days through an extremely marshy country, in which, 
sometimes for three hours at a time, the water stood above the waists 
of the travellers, the doctor ‘succumbed to an attack of dysentery, 
which carried him off after an illness of ten or fifteen days. During 
this trying journey two of his men died, and several deserted. The 
remainder, seventy-nine in number, disembowelled the corpse, and em- 
balmed it, as well as they were able, with salt and brandy. On nearing 
Unyanyembe, Chumah, with a few others, started ahead in order to procure 
supplies, as the party were nearly starving; and the remainder, with the 

'y, were reported to be distant from ten to twenty days’ march from 
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Unyanyembe, at the date of Lieutenant Cameron's letter. It will be seen, 
on referenca to Dr. Livingstone’s last communication to your Lordship’s 
address (dated Ist of July, 1872) that the account given by the doctor’s 
servants of his latest movements agrees in the main with the route 
sketched out by the traveller himself before leaving Unyanyembe. His 
intention was to go southward to Ufipa, then round the south end of 
Tanganyika, and, crossing the Chambeze, to proceed west along the 
shore of Lake Bangweolo. Being in lat. 12° south, his wish was to go 
straight west to the ancient fountains, reported at that end of the water- 
shed, then to turn north to the copper mines of Katanga, and, after visit- 
ing the underground excavations, to proceed to the head of Lake Lincoln, 
whence he would retire along Lake Kamolindo towards Ujiji and home. 
He distinctly stated that it was not his intention to return northward 
through the Manyuemo country ; and as he estimated the duration of his 
journey from Ujiji and back again at eight months, it is not unreasonable 
to infer that the design had been completely carried out, and that Living- 
stone was on his homeward journey when attacked by the disease to 
which he fell a victim. This supposition is rendered more probable by 
the fact that when the dector left Unyanyembe, he was well supplied 
with stores and provisions, and that he is reported by his servants to 
have been nearly destitute at the time of his death. A letter which I 
received the same day (Jan. 3), from Ja’id bin Jalim, the Arab governor 
of Unyanyembe, further informed me that the death occurred at Lobisa. 
If this is correct, and if that district is accurately laid down upon the 
maps, Dr. Livingstone must have proceeded further to eastward than 
was supposed by Lieutenant Cameron, who fixes the spot where he died 
approximately at 10° south lat., and 28° east long. The messenger 
who brought Lieutenant Cameron’s letters reports that the road from 
Ujiji to the coast is now perfectly clear, and that, as Mirambo is 
entirely destitute of ammunition, nothing is to be feared from him or 
his adherents. In fact, he asserts that there is not a charge of powder 
in the whole country. As a mark of respect to the memory of Dr. 
Livingstone, the flag of this agency was kept at half-mast from sunrise 
to sunset on the 5th of January. This example was followed by His 
Highness the Sultan, by Her Majesty’s ships of war then in harbour, 
the Briton and the Daphne, and by the Consular representatives of the 
other foreign powers in Zanzibar, from all of whom I received letters of 
condolence on the death of this eminent explorer and distinguished 
servant of the Queen.—I have, &c. (Signed) W. F. Pripeavx.” 
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EXAMINATION OF ENGINEERS.—TIME AND MARKS. 
(Continued from page 106.) 





ALL candidates will be allowed six hours for the arithmetical paper and 
elementary questions, form Examination 156—viz., from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 

First class candidates are directed to leave the diagram question, 
No. 9 on Examination 11a, until the second day ; the an will not 
be shown to the candidate on the first day. 

The viva voce examination and drawing will be on the second day ; 
but they may be continued on subsequent days if requisite. 

To secure uniformity at the various examining ports, a system of 
marks has been arranged, and the candidates are not required to work all 
the questions on any of the forms, but only as many as they may con- 
sider will entitle them to the required number of marks. 

The number of marks allowed for each question correctly worked is 
stated in the first column of data table laid before the candidate. 

If the method adopted for any question be in the main correct, for each 
slip or omission in the method one mark will be forfeited. 

If the numeration in the working of any question be in the main 
correct, for each error in the numeration one mark will be forfeited. 

Marks gained for one question will not be forfeited on account of ‘errors 
in any of the other questions. 

The maximum number of marks on the second class arithmetical paper 
is 88 ; the minimum required to pass is 22. 

The maximum number of marks on the first class arithmetical paper is 
24; the minimum required to pass is 16. 

For each full and correct answer to elementary questions, 2 marks 
will be allowed. For answers to the two questions on defects and re- 
pairs, on page 8 of Examination 15 b, from 0 to 4 marks will be allowed 
for each. The total marks on Examination 15 b will, theretere, be 24, 
and the minimum required is 16. 

Marks will be allowed for only ten questions on form Examination 15 b, 
that is, for eight elementary questions, and for the two questions marked 
FandG. If either F or G be omitted, the number of elementary ques- 
tions may be increased to make up ten in all. 

Marks beyond the minimum for any form may be applied to make up a 
defect of marks for any other form at the rate of two marks overplus, 
to make up for one mark deficient. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





No. PLACE. SuBJect. 
41 | Sourn Awgrica—West Coast—Chiloe—Ancud Establishment of Harbour Light 
42 | AustraLra — East Coast —Queenaland — Cape) Establishment of a Light. 
43 | Brazt—Parahibs River Penge es eal ae acts of a Light 
44 | New Zearanp—North Island—Wangari Bay Discovery of Two Sunken Rocks. 
45 | Norwar—Christiania Fiord . Establishment of Fog Signals. 
46 | Scorramp— West Coast—Campbellton Alteration in Harbour Lights. 
47 | Cawapa—Lake Huron—Manitoulin Island Establishment of a Light. 
48 | Evyctanp—South Coast—Start Lighthouse Alteration. 
49 | Encraxnp— West Coast— Holyhead Alteration in Breakwater Light 
50 | Sourm Axxrica— West Coast—Valparaiso Establishment of Mole Light. 
51 | Sourm Avgrica—West Coast—Valdivia—Point} Intended Establishment of a Light 
52 | Bracx Sza—Odessa a Alteration in Harbour Light. 
53 | Brack Sza—Dniester River—Tsarigrad Destruction of Lighthouse. 
S4 | Fraxnce—West Coast—5St. Jean de Luz Establishment of Leading Lights. 
55 | Meprrenraxzan—Spain—Cape de Gata Reported Sunken Dangers. 
56 | Cuanwer Istaxps—Alderney—Braye Harbour Intended Discontinuance of Lights. 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


41.—Sovurtn America.— West Coast.—Chiloe——Ancud.—A fixed white 
light, which should be seen 2 miles, is exhibited from the crosstrees of the 
telegraph, situated on the upper part of Aguy point, Ancud, and which 
is useful as a guide to the anchorage. 

42.—AvustTRaLia.— Queensland.—Cape Bowling Green.—During the 
construction of a lighthouse, a temporary light is now exhibited on Cape 
Bowling-green. The light is a fixed white light, elevated 50 feet above 
the sea, and should be seen 9 miles. Position, lat. 19° 19’ 20" S., 
long. 147° 27’ 20” E. 

48.—Brazit.—Parahiba River.—A light is now exhibited from a light- 
house recently erected at the entrance of Parahiba river. The light is a 
revolving white light, eclipsed at intervals of one minute, elevated 52 feet 
above high water, and should be seen 12 miles. The lighthouse is 
situated on Pedra Secca rocks, at the Cabedello bar, and half a mile 
from Point Matto. Approximate position, lat. 6° 56° 30” &., long. 
34° 49 W. 
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44,—New ZEALAND.—North Island.—Wangari Bay—Information has 
been received of the existence of a sunken rock off Bream island, a little 
northward of Wangari bay. The rock, on which the sea breaks in heavy 
weather, is about 83 yards in diameter, and has 16 feet water on it. 
It lies N.E. by E. distant three-quarters of a mile from Bream island, and 
in lat. 85° 51’ S., long. 174° 88’ 20” E. Also, that a sunken rock has 
been discovered nearly midway in the channel between Bream Tail and 
Toutorou, or Sail, rock. This danger (f‘Gregor rock) is small in extent, 
and has 11 feet water on it. From it, Bream island bears N.N.W. 2 W. 
(northerly), and Sail rock N.E. 4 E. distant 23 miles. These bearings 
place the danger in lat. 86° 2’ 8., long. 174° 40’ 20” E. 


45.—Norway.—Christiania Fiord.—Fog-bells have been established 
in the lighthouses of Hxegholm, Steilene, Digerhoveded, and Filtvedt, in 
Christiania Fiord. In thick or foggy weather the bells will be sounded 
nine times in quick succession every five minutes. 


46.—Scortanp.— West Coast.—Campbellton.—The following alteration 
has been made in the pier lights of Campbellton harbour :—The Old pier 
head light shows red between the bearings N.N.W., round by west to 
W.S.W. The New pier head light shows green between the bearings 
N.N.W., round by west to 8.W. by W. $ W. 


47,—Canapa.—-Lake Huron.—Manitoulin Island.—A light is now 
exhibited on the west end of the island. The light is a fixed white 
light, elevated 46 feet above the lake, and should be seen 12 miles. The 
lighthouse, built of wood, is situated on the south-west point of the 
island, is 28 feet high, and painted white. Position, lat. 45° 58’ 10” N., 
long. 88° 12’ 80” W. 

48.—ENGLanp.—South Coast.—Start Lighthouse-—Important improve- 
ments have been made in the illuminating power of the revolving light 
at Start point, and the opportunity has been taken to exhibit the fixed 
light from a window 23 feet below the lantern, instead of from one 12 
foet below, as heretofore; as also to strengthen the light. It now 
iluminates an are covering the Skerries bank, or between the bearings 
S.W. 2 W. and W.iS8., showing brightest on approaching from the east- 
ward, and when one mile outside that end of the shoal. 


49,—Enoianp.— West Coast,—Holyhead.—The following alteration 
has been made in the light on Holyhead breakwater:—The flashes 
appear at intervals of seven and a half seconds, instead of fifteen seconds, 
as heretofore. 

50.—Sovurs America.— West Coast.—Valparaiso.—A revolving red and 
yellow light is exhibited from an iron column on the Custom House mole, 
as a guide for landing. 
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51.—Soutn America.— West Coast.—Valdivia.—Point Galera.—It is 
intended to build a lighthouse on Point Galera, Valdivia, from which 
will be exhibited a fixed and flashing light of the second order, to be seen 
from a distance of 25 miles. 

52.—Buack Sxa.—Odessa.—The two red vertical lights exhibited at the 
end of the Quarantine mole, Odessa, have been discontinued, and instead 
thereof, a light-vessel has been placed near the end of the mole (now 
in course of construction), for the winter season. The lightvessel ex- 
hibits a fized white light elevated 40 feet above the sea, and should be 
seen 7 miles. The vessel is built of iron, painted black, and has two 
masts, each surmounted with a perforated globe, painted blue. In foggy 
weather a bell will be rung for ten minutes at intervals of jive minutes. 

Note.—In case of ice, or the freezing over of the roads, the light- 
vessel will be removed, and replaced when the danger from ice is 
past. . 

53.—Buack Sza.—Dniester River.—Tsarigrad.—The lighthouse of 
Tsarigrad, or South Pass, Diiester river, has been destroyed by a storm, 
and the light in consequence is not now exhibited. 

54.—France.— West Coast.—St. Jean de Luz.—Two temporary lights 
(to be replaced by permanent ones) are exhibited near the pyramids on 
Pointe de St. Barbe, east side of St. Jean de Luz bay. The lights are 
fixed red lights, bearing 8.E. by E. } E., and N.W. by W. 4 W., distant 
416 yards from each other, and visible through an are of about 18° on 
either side of the first, or seaward, bearing. The upper light is elevated 
141 feet above the sea, and the lower light 95 feet, and the upper light 
should be seen 8 miles. Position of the lower light, lat. 48° 24’ N., 
long. 1° 40° W. 


Note.—The two lights in line bearing 8.E. by E. iE. is the leading 
mark into the bay, until the green harbour lights are in line, which must 
then be kept so. 


55.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Spain.—Cape de Gata.—In consequence of a 
sunken danger having been reported to exist 3} miles §.8.E. 4 E. from 
Cape de Gata, on which it was stated the steamship Beulah struck and was 
lost, a survey has been made of this locality, and no indication of the 
shoal water could be found. Cape de Gata rock (Escéllo) was also 
examined, and found to lie S. 5° BE. 4¢,ths of a mile from the lighthouse 
on the Cape. This rock has 9 feet water on it, with 63 and 7 fathoms 
between it and the shore (the nearest part of which is a short half mile 
distant), and 8 to 10 fathoms close to seaward. From Cape de Gata 
rock, Testa tower is seen just open east of Cape de Gata lighthouse, 
bearing N. 3 W.; and Vela Blanca tower, over the white patch on the 
shore, E. by N. 3 N. 
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56.—CuanneL Isuanps.—Alderney.—Braye Harbour.—Notice has 
been given, that from the 81st day of March, 1874, the two lights now 
exhibited at Braye, to mark the fairway channel within the breakwater 
at Alderney, will be discontinued. 
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Boarp or TRADE CIRCULARS. : 


Surveys.—The Board of Trade are informed that the surveyors are 
sometimes called upon by owners to examine the bottoms of vessels 
during the night-time. As such examinations cannot be considered 
satisfactory by this department, the surveyors are requested in future 
not to examine the bottoms of vessels except during daylight.—Circular 
No. 704. 

MarRkKING AND NaminG oF Saips.—All communications respecting the 
marking of scales on the stem and stern of British ships, or as to the 
marking of the names on them, or as to the measurement of tonnage, are 
to be referred to the Assistant Secretary, Marine Department, as before.— 
Circular No. 708. 

FormMuL® and CertiricaTtes or Survey.—Registrars of shipping are 
instructed that in the case of ships registered subsequently to the Ist 
January, 1874, the formule (Forms surveys 51 to 58) and the certifi- 
cates of survey are, within seven days after the registry of the ship is 
completed, to be sent to the principal surveyor of tonnage, St. Kathe- 
rine Dock House, Tower Hill. The registrar should, before sending 
these documents to the principal surveyor, note on the top right-hand 
corner, in red ink, the port of registry, and the official number of the 
ship.— Circular No. 709. 
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Survey or VESSELS FoR SEAWORTHINESS.—Surveyors are informed, 
that in all cases in which vessels are surveyed by them in respect of 
their seaworthiness by request of their owners, the fee to be charged is 
to be the same as would be charged for a twelvemonth's passenger cer- 
tificate for a vessel of the like register tonnage. In cases where owners 
ask for their vessels to be surveyed, the fee should first be paid to the 
superintendent of the Mercantile Marine Office at the port at which the 
vessel is lying. The surveyor should forward his report after survey to 
this Board in due course.—Circular No. 710. 

Dorensions oF Boats.—As it has been represented to the Board of 
Trade that the precise dimensions of boats required to be carried under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, as specified in the schedule to that 
Act, are open to objection ((see Cir. 691), the depth in some instances 
being too great for the beam, the Board, without expressing an opinion 
on the subject, inform the surveyors that the actual dimensions as to 
length, breadth, and depth, given in the Circular referred to, are not to 
be insisted on, provided that each boat is of not less cubical capacity 
than is therein stated, and is safe.—Circular No. 711. 

Sic6naLs or Distress.—In cases in which the surveyors have hitherto 
granted declarations for steamers with a gun of a fair size, the same gun, 
if properly supplied, may be passed until further orders, provided that 
twelve rockets, with 16 ounces of composition are on board in a properly 
constructed locker in the deck-house, or in some other equally convenient 
place. The locker containing the rockets should not be air tight, but 
should have small safe openings sufficient to admit of the escape of 
any moisture generated. By this means they can be kept for a long 
period, Steamships coming under survey for the first time must have 
guns of the proper size—viz., not less than six-pounder guns, or mortars 
of 54 inches.—Circular No. 712. 

Markine or Saips.— MeERcuant Surprina Act, 1873.—Yachts, pilot 
vessels, barges other than sailing barges, and vessels employed solely in 
river navigation, are to be exempted from the requirements of having 
the name marked on each of the bows, and of having a scale of feet 
marked on the stem and stern post; but in these vessels the other 
reqhirements of the law are to be observed, viz., those that require the 
name and port of registry to be marked on the stern, and the official 
number and the number denoting the tonnage to be marked on the main 
beam, except in the case of yachts used for pleasure only, which, on 
special application in each case from the owner to the Board, may be 
exempted from the observance of the regulations which require the name 
and port of registry to be marked upon the stern upon proof to the 
Board’s satisfaction that the owner is entitlod to the privilege asked for. 
Registrars of Shipping will take care that all other British vessels than 
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those comprised in the above exemptions, be marked prior to the | 


registry, in conformity with the Act, and note that all registered ships | 


are to be marked on or befere the 1st day of January, 1874. Yachts | 


of the following clubs and pilot vessels have been exempted from the | 
provisions of having the name and port of registry marked on the 
stern, namely:—Royal Yacht Squadron, Royal Cinque Ports Yacht 
Club, New Thames Yacht Club, Royal Albert Yacht Club, Royal Thames 


‘ 


Yacht Olub, Royal Alfred Yacht Club, Royal Ulster Yacht Club, Royal . 
Welsh Yacht Club, Royal Victoria Yacht Club, Junior Thames Yacht | 
Club, Royal Northern Yacht Club, Royal Western Yacht Club, Royal 
London Yacht Club, Prince of Wales Yacht Club, Royal Dart Yacht 


Clab, Royal Mersey Yacht Club, Royal Western Yacht Club of Ireland, 
Royal Cornwall Yacht Club.—Circular No. 700. 





Maritiwe Law. 


Sea Waces.—THE Tacus (s).—Edward Clarke, late one of the crew | 


of the screw steamer Tagus, summoned the owners for the recovery of 
£20 15s., wages alleged to be due to him. It appeared that whilst the 
Tagus was lying in the Hull roads, ready for sea, but short-handed, the 
ship’s husband asked the complainant to ship as an able seaman on a 
voyage to Cape Breton, and back to England. The complainant, who 
said he had no clothes, was ultimately induced to join the ship, but was 
not put on the articles, although he made numerous applications to the 
master on the voyage out, and whilst at Cape Breton. The day the 
vessel left Cape Breton, the chief officer gave complainant leave to go on 
shore. He returned about an hour and a half afterwards, and found the 
Tagus just steaming away. He hailed the vessel, and although heard by 
those on board, was left on shore, and had to work his passage home.’ 
He claimed wages up to the time of his arrival in this country. The 
captain said that Clarke was absent from the ship for five or six: 
days previous to leaving Cape Breton. He had intended to put com-' 
plainant on the articles at Sydney, but could never find him. The 
stipendiary magistrate said that a captain was bound to put every member 
of his crew on the articles, and was liable to be fined if he failed to do 
so. The proceedings in this case were simply scandalous, and he should 
feel it his duty, if any case of a similar kind came before him, to report 
it to the Board of Trade. He made an order for £17 10s. and costs.— 
Hull Police Court, Jan. 18. 

Cuaim BY A CAPTAIN FoR WRoNGFUL Dism1IssaL.— THE ‘‘ San Lovrs.”’— 
This was an action brought by a master mariner, to recover damages for 
wrongful dismissal from the command of the ship San Louis, belonging 
to the defendants. Tho plaintiff stated that on the 18th of August last 
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he was appointed by defendants as captain of the San Louis, bound for 
the west coast of South America. He took charge of the vessel whilst 
she was being Icaded; he noticed that a portion of the cargo was badly 
packed, and, on his calling the attention of the shipper to this, it was 
repacked in a smaller compass. The charterers of the vessel hearing of 
this, complained to defendant, who remonstrated with the plaintiff, and 
demanded an apology, and a promise in writing that he would not so in- 
terfere again. For non-compliance with this request, ho was dismissed. 
It was urged in defence that the carrying out of the plaintiff's suggestion 
diminished the amount of the freight; that the charterers of the vessel 
threatened to hold the defendants responsible for the loss; and that the 
plaintiff instead of giving a promise not to interfere again with the pack- 
ing of goods, stated that, under similar circumstrnces, he would do 
exactly as he had done. The plaintiff replied that his only object was 
to save the company from claims for damago arising from bad stowage. 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff, and awarded him as damages 
£108, being six months’ wages at the rate of £18 per month.—Liverpool 
Court of Passage, Jan. 12. 

Marine Insurance.—Jones v. Menar Insurance Company.—This 
was a special case to obtain the decision of tho Court upon the meaning 
of a clause in a policy of insurance. The action was brought to recover 
& sum of money, being 15 per cent. of the whole amount insured on a 
ship, which sum the defendants claimed to be entitled to deduct under 
the following clause in the policy :—‘‘ That ships ‘loading iron,’ of 
certain specified tonnages, should only be allowed to load a certain 
number of tons above the registered tonnage, under penalty that, if tho 
loading was in excess, as specified, above the registered tonnage, 15 
per cent. of the sum insured was to be deducted by the Underwriters.” 
The ship in question having loaded 1,077 tons of iron and 299 tons of 
coal, sailed on a voyage and was lost. The defendants considered that 
they could deduct 15 per cent., as she was a ship ‘loading iron” within 
the meaning of the clause. It was contended for the plaintiff, who 
claimed the whole sum insured by him on her, that, in order to bring tho 
ship within such meaning, substantially the whole of the cargo must be 
iron. It was urged for the defendants that the clause was satisfied if (as 
in this case) a substantial portion of the cargo was iron. The Court 
considered the latter construction to be correct, and gave judgment for 
the defendants.—Court of Queen’s Bench (Sittisgs in Banco), dan. 16. 
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DYNAMITE FOR BLOWING tp VESssELS.—In order that our practical 
renders may judge whcther Dynamite might with advantage be used in 
blowing up wreck, wo give the following report from the Vedette (Austra- 
lian journal) of some exporiments conducted at Breitenzce, in June 
lnst :— 


‘‘Dynamite cartridges, 2lbs. in weight, were used for these experi- 
ments, being the same as those supplied to the cavalry pioneers. The 
tin cylindrical boxes containing the dynamite were of two kinds, one 
having a circular section, with a diameter of 8°5 inches, the others having 
an elliptical section. The latter, owing to their flat shape, are more 
easily carried. The exact object of the experiments was to institute a 
comparison between their destructive effect, and that of the cartridges 
with a eircular section. 


“The railroad which was experimented on had been constructed with 
much care by engineer soldiers, the material employed, rails and sleepers, 
was, moreover, of the very best quality. 


‘‘ First, a box, having a circular section, was placed against each of 
the rails of the road, at the point where two join, and each was ignited 
separately. In both cases the fishplates and sleepers were completely 
torn apart, the rails were raised up and bent upwards from the middle, 
the total displacement being from 9 to 12 inches, and they were cracked 
In various places. Two of the railway engineers declared that the road 
was sufficiently injured to throw a train off the line. 


‘¢ Two cartridges, having an elliptical section, were then tried. The 
first had the longer axis vertical, the second had the shorter axis vertical. 
In both cases, but more especially in the second one, the effect produced 
was very superior to that which had been obtained with the boxes having 
a circular section. The fishplates and a part of the flange of the rails 
right up to the bolts were thrown to some distance. Tho experiment 
was renewed by placing an elliptical cartridge in such a way that the 
larger axis of the ellipse made an angfe of forty-five degrees with the 
rail. The result was still more surprising. The extremities of two 
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adjoining rails, as well as the fishplates which united them, were in 
some manner reduced to powder. Some large pieces were thrown 
50 yards ; others, smaller, as, for instance, the heads of bolts, fell 200 
paces off. Consequently, it is advisable to keep at some distance off 
when experiments of this kind are being made. A new attempt was 
then made with two cartridges placed towards the centre of the rails. 
The first had its generating points placed perpendicularly to the direction 
of the railroad; the second was, on the contrary, placed parallel to the 
rail. The first made a round hole in the rail, and lifted the flange, and 
it produced relatively but little effect. The second completely broke a 
piece of the rail of the same length as its own. Finally, a cartridge was 
placed upon a sleeper, 3 feet from the rail, and parallel to it. Experi- 
ments made in France had, it had been said, led to the preference being 
given to a similar way of placing the cartridge; but the officers present 
were considerably surprised at this statement. The result put an end 
to all doubts on the subject; for, at the termination of the explosion, 
the rail remained perfectly intact ; the sleeper alone was broken. The 
Beckford’fuse and the time fuse, made by the Artillery, were used to 
ignite the cartridges. The Beckford fuse invariably gave excellent 
results. -As to the time-fuse, it acted as usual, in a very irregular 
manner. Thus, of two of these fuses, which ought to burn for a 
minute, the first one burnt for a minute and thirty seconds; the second, 
for one minute and fifty seconds, before producing an explosion. It 
may, however, be observed that these fuses had been made two years, 
which may partly account for their irregularity. It is most important 
that in the field simple and certain means of ignition should be employed ; 
the engineers should consequently invariably make use of the Beckford 
fuse instead of the time fuse.” 


SEAMEN IN THE UniteD States.—The Boston Board of Trade have 
accepted with approbation the draft of a bill prepared by Captain 8. B. 
Luce, United States Navy, for promoting the efficiency of masters and 
mates, and for encouraging the establishment of a school for seamen, 
which is to be brought to the notice of Congress. According to the 
outline in the Boston Journal, it provides that examinations shall be 
instituted before a board of examiners, for persons who intend to become 
masters and mates, or who wish to procure certificates of competency ; 
and, if satisfactory evidence for sobriety, experience, ability, and general 
good conduct on shipboard is furnished by the applicant, he shall be 
entitled to a ‘‘ certificate of competency.” In case any master has com- 
manded a foreign-going ship, on three separate voyages, or during two 
years of actual service, prior to the date of the Act, and proves his good 
conduct and ability, he will receive a certificate of service in lieu of the 
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first-named certificate without being required to undefgo an examination. 
No American vessel, of 100 tons and upwards, whose masters and mates 
have failed to obtain the certificates, shall be permitted to sail from any 
port of the United States ; and every person who attempts to sail as an 
officer, without the necessary document, shall be fined one thousand 
dollars. Every certificate of competency for a foreign-going ship shall 
entitle the holder to go to sea in the corresponding grade in a coasting 
vessel ; but no certificate issued for the home trade shall authorise its 
holder to go on a foreign voyage as master or mate. Provision is made 
for the registry of all certificates, and also for punishment by fine or 
imprisonment in case of false representations in obtaining or using the 
same. Other rogulations are established for the investigation of the 
causes of disasters, and where the casualty is owing to any fault of the 
officers in command, their certificates may be suspended or cancelled 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. In order to promote nautical educa- 
tion, and to instruct officers and scamen for the Merchant Marine in 
scientific and practical navigation, it is provided that the Secretary of 
the Navy shall furnish a suitable vessel, with all the necded appliances, 
to be used in the establishment of public marine schools, in some of 
the principal ports, upon the condition that the States in which said 
ports are situated shall establish, at their own expense, a nautical 
school, for the education of American youths desirous of entering the 
Merchant Service. It is also provided that all foreign-going sailing 
ships shall take out boys, who are not able scamen, to do nautical duty 
on board, in numbers proportioned to their tonnage, a vessel of 1,400 
tons and over to have six boys, and it is made imperative for every 
commander to take boys for the above purpose. The boys may be 
lawfully indentured to serve in trading ships, until they arrive at the 
age of twenty-one ycars. No part of the Act is to apply to vessels 
engaged in tho fisheries. Tho growing scarcity of American seamen 18 
attributed, in a largo measure, to the absence of the apprentice system, 
which, if properly conducted, cannot but prove a great success, by con- 
stantly furnishing a supply of able seamen; while the nautical schools, 
by providing technical education for all who desire to enter the Mer- 
cantile Service, would supply a large number of highly-trained officers 
and seamen. During the past forty years, efforts have been made to 
educate boys for this occupation; but, for the want of some sustaining 
law, no progress has been made. It seems, however, that, with the 
present revival of the Shipping Interests, the times aro favourable for the 
inauguration of some national effort that will result in furnishing a body 
of officers and able seamen who will reflect credit upon their profession, 
and help to restore the fame of our commerce, which in years gone by 
has excited so much admiration among civilised nations. 
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Tae SxrprmG Interest In THE New Paruiament.—Amongst the 
familiar names of old shipowning members, we have in the new Parlia- 
ment Messrs. Norwood, Hull; Rathbone, Liverpool; Eustace Smith, 
Tynemouth ; E. Bates, Plymouth ; BE. T. Gourlay, Sunderland; and an 
old shipbuilding member, J. Laird, Birkenhead. Then, as new shipping 
members, we have C. H. Wilson, Hull; C. M. Palmer, North Durham ; 
D. J. Jenkins, Falmouth ; Donald Macgregor, Leith; and, as a new 
shipbuilding member, E. J. Reed, Pembroke. Mr. Norwood, whose 
return was violently opposed by Mr. Plimsoll’s agent, has already done 
good service in introducing and passing through Parliament two Bills 
giving Admiralty jurisdiction to County Courts, and the return of himself 
and Mr. Wilson, for Hull, is a practical and forcible denial by the people 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s accusations against an honourable man, and a ship- 
owner who never lost a sailor’s life by shipwreck. Mr. Laird, of Anchor 
and Chain Cable Act renown, again comes back to give the country the 
benefit of his experience, and Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Eustace Smith to 
speak their minds freely on subjects they are well acquainted with. Mr. 
Gourlay’s return for Sunderland is also significant, as showing that the 
Sunderland people did not credit Mr. Plimsoll’s accusations. He hada 
terrible mauling from Mr. Plimsoll; and that Mr. Plimsoll’s agent at 
Sunderland did not oppose, as at Hull, is consistent with the belief that 
the two members have shaken hands and kissed. We have to congratulate 
our readers on the fact that the shipping interest in the House is much 
strengthened, and that discussions on Merchant Shipping matters in 
future will be more exhaustive than in the past. We may even yet live 
to see a Ministry of Commercial Marine in England. 

Mr. CuicuEesTeR Fortescue has left the Board of Trade amidst 
deep expressions of regret by the whole office. During his tenure, 
he had made himself master of the many difficult subjects with which 
that underpaid office deals. He always spoke in public on and dis- 
cussed marine and railway matters with marked power. His Merchant 
Shipping Acts, small as they are, and ridiculed as they were, have been 
the only pronounced advances made in the principles of Mercantile 
Marine legislation for many years. He made the shipowners responsi- 
bility for sending unseaworthy ships to sea a substantial fact, and his 
labours are already bearing good fruit. His letter to the railway com- 
panies was a masterpiece of composition and policy. In framing and 
bringing to completeness the Irish Church Act and Irish Land Act, 
the Gladstone Ministry had to rely mainly on Mr. Fortescue’s knowledge 
of Irish affairs, and it is tohim more than to any single member of the 
Government, that Ireland owes those two just measures. In the House 
he was listened to with attention, and approached with respect; and in 
the Board of Trade, so thoroughly had he mastered the work, and 
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identified himself with the staff of his office, that he was always ready 
for a stand-up fight when they were attacked. Our readers will re- 
member how he boldly challenged Mr. Plimsoll to prove his accusa- 
tions against Mr. Gray and the staff; and how justly and severely he 
wrote, when the latter declined to proceed to proofs. That the people 
of Louth should have rejected Mr. Fortescue, is, we fear, evidence of 
the existence of feelings of deep and dangerous disloyalty to the Crown, as 
bo sane man can believe that Fenianism was not at the bottom of the 
rejection ; but we learn from a gentleman, who has just returned from 
Louth, that one fatal cause of defeat was ignorance. It was impossible, 
owing to circumstances, (for the body of the electors to know the real 
merits of the case, or the truth on any point, so thoroughly were the 
people under domination, and so utterly without the advantages of any- 
thing approaching to candid literature. The House of Commons loses 
an able debater, and a good and courteous man of business; and the 
shipping interest loses one, who, though not a shipping member, was 
better acquainted with the policy of merchant shipping legislation than 
any man then in the House. One of the last acts of Mr. Fortescue, on 
leaving his office, was to raise the status of the surveying staff of the 
marine department, and this graceful act is the best evidence that could 
be placed on record of his belief in the honesty and competency of that 
department. 
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Exastio Screw Swarts anp Square Swarr Patentee.—You are 
taking steps to push the invention, and would like to have our opinion. 
We recommend you to push the invention to one side, out of your 
reach, and never to think of it or name it to anybody. If you do not 
follow our advice the invention will be pushing you and not you pushing 
the invention. 

J. 8., Hurt.—Thanks for the beautifully written table of greatest areas 
to be supported by boiler stays. The table is more suitable for a pocket- 
book than for our pages. Although the table sent is sufficiently accurate for 
reference, it is hardly up to the standard of accuracy expected in printed 
tables. Take for example the column for 40 Ibs. pressure, opposite 1 in. 
‘ is 97, but it should be 99; opposite 14 in. stands 220, instead of 223 ; 
opposite 2in. stands 392, instcad of 897. The other columns seem to 
give areas also nearly 2 per cent. in defect. 
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UNSEAWORTHY SAILORS. 





WE have never been able to express concurrence in the accuraey 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s statements affecting British ships and British ship- 
owners ; and we have felt constrained from the first to set our face 
consistently against his allegations as to the causcs of loss of life at sea, 
and against his so-called remedies. The latter have always appeared, and 
still continue to appear to us, to be worse than any evils that could 
possibly exist. 

In no single instance, that we are yet aware of, has Mr. Plimsoll been 
able to substantiate his allegations, either in the House of Commons, at 
public meetings, or in a court of law; and in no single instance has he 
been able to find anyone willing to stand as godfather to his suggested 
Temedies. Even Mr. David McIver, of the Cunard Line, who for a time, 
and to a great extent, took Mr. Plimsoll by the hand, has admitted, in 
published letters, that his remedies are impracticable. 

We pointed out, early in the discussion, the great evils that would in- 
evitably follow the setting up of the seaman against his employer, the 
driving of ships to foreign flags; and the certain ruin would fall on men 
of the smallest class of shipowners. Everything that we pointed out has, 
even now, been partially fulfilled. That our worst fears have not been 
turned into realities to the full extent, is owing to the fact that Mr. 
Fortescue’s Bill of 1873 superseded Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill, and that the 
former Bill, in the shape of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1878, founded in 
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sense and justice, has been carried into effect in moderation, and with a 
due regard for the interests involved. 

We had for years contended, as our readers need now scarcely be 
reminded, that a shipowner ought to be criminally responsible for not 
keeping his ship seaworthy, and that some department of the State ought 
to have power to break up a ship known to be dangerous. The shipowner 
is now, at last, held criminally responsible, and power has now been 
given to the Board of Trade to detain rotten and overloaded ships. That 
the power now possessed for that purpose is sufficient, no sane man 
doubts ; that the Act giving that power may even result in tyranny of 
the worst form is possible, unless it is worked with judgment, deter- 
mination, and courage—judgment to stand between the cravings of enthu- 
siasts and the true interests of commerce ; determination to prevent the 
wealthy or comparatively wealthy owner from escaping when his ships 
are found defective ; and courage to administer it, regardless of conflict- 
ing interests and of threats, insults, crotchets, inuendoes, and attacks. 

We have always, besides advocating the fixing of criminal respon- 
sibility on shipowners, and giving the power to the State to destroy bad 
and dangerous ships, also advocated the appointment of a public pro- 
secutor ; and we are glad to find at last that this idea has taken a strong 
hold of the public mind. The Merchant Shipping Acts of 1871 and 
1873 are good in themselves, but are, as Mr. McIver has wisely pointed 
out, imperfect. We do not, however, agree with Mr. McIver that 
their imperfection ariscs from defects in the principle of those Acts, for 
we think that tho principle is right. We regard the acknowledged imper- 
fection to arise from another and a different cause—viz., the absurd sub- 
division of work and absence of system in the prosecuting departments, 
the absence of any one department whose business it expressly is to carry 
the criminal enactments into effect. 

We leave for the present the subject of surveys, and load lines, and 
classification of ships, and questions affecting the responsibilities of the 
shipowner. They have been discussed ad nauseam. We believe that 
the classification of ships has not led to safety, since it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that the greatest number of lives lost in ships that have 
foundered or have been reported as missing, are lost in good, even in classed 
ships. We have no hope that loss of life at sea may be reduced by the 
compulsory classification of ships; but we have hope that that loss may 
be reduced by an alteration in the classification of Lloyds at present 
dangerous rules, and by a proper control of seamen. 

Unseaworthy ships can be navigated, and safely navigated, by seaworthy 
sailors; but unseaworthy sailors will lose the most seaworthy and com- 
plete of ships. Unscaworthy sailors, and not unseaworthy ships, is 
the subject of the present article. 
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In the British Mercantile Marine there are 407,000 persons. It must 
be understood that these 407,000 persons man ships coming to or 
from the United Kingdom, and do not include seamen manning British 
ships in the Colonies and abroad that do not come to our shores. For 
our purposes, the 407,000 may be most conveniently classified as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Certificated masters and mates ses .-- 988,200 
2. Certificated engineers = ast 7,600 
3. Uncertificated masters and petty officers ... 10,000 
4. Fishermen Pee ae aa ... 150,000 
5. Other sailor men ... ve Sis .-- 151,200 
6. Firemen, stokers, &c. Bi ane .-- 14,000 
7. Stewards, &. eis ben ses 5,000 
8. Apprentices ane - -.. 11,000 
9. Other boys in merchant ae seevaie afloat ... 7,000 
10. Boys in fishing boats sa ee ... 18,000 


The certificated masters, mates, and engineers, we pass by with the 
remark that they had, as a body, improved greatly during the last twenty- 
five years, but some are now going backwards, and that probably one 
fourth of the number have left off going to sea. 

The fishermen we pass by with the remark that they are as good, as 
numerous, and as hardy as ever; that their vessels have marvellously 
improved, and that the men are, as a body, the very best men for our 
Naval Reserves for home defence. 

The apprentices we pass by with the remark that their numbers are 
not likely to increase. This is mainly owing to the feeling against 
compulsory service now strongly taking hold of the labouring classes. 
Boys are not likely to offer themselves to be bound for a series 
of years for low wages, and even if they are so bound, they are not 
likely to continue in service at low wages after reaching seventeen or 
eighteen years of age; since, by deserting and changing their names, they 
can ship as, and get the wages of, ordinary senmen. Nor, in the present 
state of things—a state likely to become Iess and less conducive to con- 
tinued compulsory servicc—are owners and masters likely to make any 
great or successful effort to revert to the compulsory apprenticeship 
system, since the owner or master incurs all the responsibility of training 
an almost intractable subject, of keeping and clothing him while his labour 
ig unproductive, and then, after incurring responsibility, trouble, and ex- 
pense, of losing him as soon as his labour is remunerative, and therefore 
worth paying for at the market value by some other employer. The 
only way to increase the namber of apprentices to the sea service would 
be to alter the conditions of apprenticeship ss Meares and to pay to boys 
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wages a8 boys when they are first indentured, increasing the wages from 
time to time during the whole term of service, to the market value of the 
service rendered. 

One of the questions open for discussion is, whether the British 
seaman have, as a body, suffered deterioration during the last fifty years. 
There is an abundance of evidence that they have, and this evidence is 
given chiefly by masters of sailing ships; on the other hand, there is 
abundant evidence that they have not suffered deterioration, but have, as 
a body, improved. We incline to the belief that, on the whole, the 
seamen who man British ships have improved, especially in habits of 
financial thoughtfulness. In favour of our view, we refer our readers to 
the Report made by Mr. Gray and Mr. Hamilton on the subject, which 
was presented to Parliament last year, and will be found at page 436 of 
our number for June, 1873. When we say that seamen have improved, 
we mean that amongst the mass of seamen of to-day there is to be found 
a greater proportion of steady, sober, intelligent, and thrifty men, than 
could have been found in the same mass even twenty-five years ago. 

We cannot, however, do otherwise than accept as a fact, that a 
large proportion of our seamen, firemen, stokers, &c., numbering 
possibly from 50,000 to 60,000 men, are drunken, disorderly, dis- 
honest blackguards of a very bad type. On the other hand, we have 
our British fishermen, our good British seamen (amongst whom the 
Royal Naval Reserve men are specially valuable); contingents of 
good seamen in the colonial, coasting, and fishing trades; a fair 
number of good Swedes, Danes, Germans, and’ Norwegians; and an 
exceedingly valuable body of high-class Asiatic seamen of the class 
who man some of the Peninsular and Oriental and other large Indian 
ships. To put the matter in the best light, we must admit that we have 
a heavy proportion of men who are about fit for jail-birds as regards 
character, scarcely equal to boys as regards physique, and but little better 
than bricklayers’ labourers as regards competency for sea service. The 
two classes, the good and the bad, are less mixed up than they used to 
be. The good seamen get into the high-class constant employ and regular 
trade of the large lines, whilst the bad ones man other ships. 

Our object in writing the present article is not to propose a scheme, 
or to discuss at lengtlt the best way to get an increased supply of good 
seamen ; that is a subject for members of the shipping interest to lay 
before the Royal Commission. What we now desire particularly to cail 
attention to are the danger and loss incurred, nationally and com- 
mercially, by our present unseaworthy seamen, and, if possible, to 
indicate in a general way the direction in which may possibly be found 
some remedy sound in principle by which the evil can be checked. 

We think it may be accepted that there is no necessity for State inter- 
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ference to encourage an increase in the number of British merchant sea- 
men, regarded as militia men or reserve men. There are, we believe, still 
in the British Mercantile Marine and in the fisheries more British seamen 
physically fit for service in the Royal Navy than can by any possibility be 
wanted as auxiliaries to our fleet in time of war. So far as the mere re- 
quirements of our fighting naval services are concerned, therefore, the 
State has no need, or at any rate has never acknowledged that there is 
any need, to interfere as regards the production of auxiliaries of merchant 
seamen. 

We further think it may be accepted that if the present seamen 
are not good enough, or numerous enough, for the wants of the British 
shipowner, it is for the British shipowner to set about,improving the 
quality or increasing the number of seamen, and to pay for it, just in the 
same way that it would be tho duty of the State to do exactly the same 
thing if, for State purposes British seamen and fishermen were 
not sufficient in number, or good enough in quality for the Naval 
Reserves. 

We think it may be further accepted as a fact, that it is not to the 
interest of the State to incur heavy and continued expenditure year after 
year for the purpose of conveying home to our shores very large numbers 
of diseased subjects, who are taken over and over again from our shores 
in British and foreign merchant ships under the false assumption that 
they are competent seamen. 

In considering a question so important as this one of unseaworthy sea- 
men, it is well to endeavour to classify the causes of unseaworthiness 
and the suggested remedies. These causes may be classed— 

1. Disease. 

2. Crimping. 

8. General unfitness. 

4. Low wages. 

The first two of these involve questions that affect the State as much as 
they affect the shipowner and the seamen. 

The second two attect the shipowner and the seamen only. 

As regards 3 and 4, we think it wise, in order to prevent the present 
article from running to an inordinate length merely on them, to refer our 
readers to pages 438 and 443 of our volume for last year. 

It is a fact that the wages of seamen shipped in this country have not 
increased in anything like the proportion of the wages of other skilled 
workmen. This may, in the long run, account for the fact that there 
are so many worthless objects in the British Mercantile Marine calling 
themselves sailors. 

In our February number, page 154, we published a notice, issued by 
Messrs. Balfour Williamson & Co., of Liverpool, in which they offer special 
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advantages and an extra five shillings a month to seaman who remain by 
the ship during the voyage out and home, and obtain a certificate of very 
good conduct from the captain. Here then is a direct increase of wages 
for good men. Messrs. Williamson, Milligan & Co., another Liverpool 
firm, offer like advantages to their seamen, and we understand from this 
firm that the men scarcely ever desert. The question of wages of seamen 
in the merchant service is a question with which the State has absolutely 
nothing to do. The rate of wages is a matter to be settled solely between 
the employer and the employed. Wages, we believe to be the very 
essence of the whole question. 

The interest of the State is, however, as great as the interest of the 
shipowner when we come to the other points, discase and crimping, for 
these two lead to incompetency and disaster at sea, which mean not only 
loss of property, but loss of life, and entail not only danger to, or loss of 
the life of the incompetent seaman himself, but danger to, and loss of life 
of other persons. 

Disease and crimping also lead to a very large expenditure of public 
money, and for this reason, if for no other, the public at large have an 
interest in the subject. 

We think that it is a point well worth the consideration of the Royal 
_ Commission whether the State may not reasonably be expected to interfere 
as regards disease and crimping in the merchant service, first, because 
disease in sailors and crimping lead to the wholesale propagation of 
loathsome disease and crime in the community ashore, and to direct loss 
of life afloat; and, secondly, because they entail a large expenditure of 
public money. 

To show that these questions are of interest to the whole community, 
and not of interest to the shipowner and seaman alone, we cannot do 
better than approach the subject by stating that during tho last eighteen 
years disease, shipwreck abroad, and crimping in the Mercantile Marine 
have cost the British taxpayer—it is well to note, not the shipowner, but the 
general British taxpayer—no less a sum than £28,000 yearly. It increased 
from £8,662 a year in 1855-6, to £38,187 a year in 1867-8. The general 
British taxpayer has therefore a twofold interest in diminishing disease 
and crimping in the merchant service, first, because they lead to crime, 
incompetency, and lax discipline, the latter two rendering it ex- 
pensive and difficult either to send merchandize by ships, or to travel in 
personal safety in ships; and, secondly, because discase and crimping 
directly lead to wrecks and casualties ; and, thirdly, because they touch 
his pocket and, assessed at a money value, give him an interest in abolish- 
ing them, an interest which may be said to be £28,000 a year. 

The annual expenditure for sending home distressed British seamen is, 
'n detail, as follows :— 
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YEAR. VoTED. EXPENDITURE. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Net Expenditure for 1855-56 ... ... 17,000 0 O 8,662 5 1 
Ditto 1856.57... .... 17,000 0 O 16,695 18 9 
Ditto 1857-58 ....... 20,000 0 O 21,7338 8 2 
Ditto 1858.59 ... ... 20,000 0 O 17,503 9 8 
Ditto 1859.60 ... ... 20,000 0 O 21,094 15 1 
Ditto 1860-61 ... ... 20,000 0 O 20,865 1 §& 
Ditto 1861-62 ... ... 20,400 0 0O 22,492 7 1 
Ditto 1862-63 ... ... 20,400 0 O 25,876 6 4 
Ditto 1863-64 ... ... 20,400 0 0O 19,218 14 2 
Ditto 1864.65 ... ... 34,400 0 O 35,788 16 8 
Ditto 1865-66 ... ... 80,400 O O 28,259 10 5 
Ditto 1866-67... ... 47,342 17 7 #49162 9 9 
Ditto 1867-68 ... ... 38,187 5 O 38,187 5 O 
Gross Expenditure for 1868-69 ... ... 45,400 0 O 38,427 7 2 
Ditto 1869-70... ... 45,400 0 O 27,059 1 9 
Ditto 1870.71 ... ... ‘86,000 O 0O 35,068 12 1 
Ditto 1871-72 ... ... 35,400 0 0 34,260 8 l 
Ditto 1872.73... ... 86,000 O O 32,578 4 1 
Total a) ae re 6)492,923 15 6 

Annual average... ... £27,384 13 1 


The above table shows in a plain manner the direct cost out of the 
pocket of the British taxpayer of disease and crimping in the merchant 
service, but the indirect mischief and loss cannot be estimated. Their 
importance ‘will impress itself as we proceed. In the term “crimping,” 
we include all offences and subterfuges at sea or ashore by which 
seamen on the one hand, and masters of ships on the other, seek to 
break, and are assisted in breaking, their agreements. And under the 
term ‘‘ disease,’ we specially refer to contagious diseases, to drunkenness, 
and to one or two other diseases to which seamen of low physique are 
specially liable. 

Crimping.— At home, the first difficulty encountered in a ship leaving 
the United Kingdom is, that the men who have signed articles do not 
turn up, and their places must be supplied at the last moment. The 
best way to explain this is to illustrate it by a case in point. A few days 
ago a ship in the East India Docks engaged a crew at the Mercantile 
Marine Office for a voyage to Australia. The crew consisted of twenty- 
two seamen. Out of the twenty-two who had signed articles and received 
advance notes, and had undertaken to be on board, two only joined. 
The owners had to engage runners to take the ship to Gravesend, there 
to wait for the rest of the crew who had signed, or to get fresh men as 
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substitutes. She lay there for two days, and then fourteen or fifteen of 
the men who had signed found their way on board, more or less drunk, 
but still there was a deficiency of six or seven hands. Now, the crimps 
at Gravesend generally have a stock of seamen on hand, for men who 
lose their ships often go to Gravesend to wait to be shipped as sub- 
stitutes in other vessels. The ship we referred to had to take seven men 
at Gravesend, and before the men could be got on board, the crimps, 
called boarding masters, had to be settled with, and the advance to the 
men paid in cash. So that here in London, under the very nose of the 
Board of Trade, and of the Local Marine Board, there is a 
flourishing crimping business, and the shipowner is often glad to pay 
anything to get away. There is a staff of police at Gravesend specially 
kept up to put down crimping, but the staff is too small; and it is an 
interesting sight to sce the force spending their energies in pulling about 
in a wherry. They will do double the work, and do it better, 
when the Board of Trade steam-launch is on her station. The Board 
of Customs provide launches for their officers, and it is a matter of no 
small gratification to crimps and clothiers, and people of that class, to 
know that the whole Thames police now expend much of their energies 
and patience in rowing boats of the old fashion. 

We are not now desirous of extending our article so as to point the 
action of crimps in homeward bound cases, for all that can be said on the 
subject will be found at pages 380 et seq., of the Nautical Magazine for 
1871 (Volume 40). 

The next case is that of seamen at a port abroad where seamen are 
generally in excess,—say Calcutta. It is said to be to the interest of 
masters and owners to connive at their desertion or discharge in order to 
appropriate their wages, and to ship men at a lower rate. This is just 
as much crimping as the other. 

The next case to illustrate 1s the case of a port abroad where seamen 
are scarce, as at Callao. We have particulars of an actual case which 
occurred a few days ago. A ship was bound from Callao to Falmouth for 
orders, and thence to a port on the Continent of Europe. The crew who 
had taken the ship to Callao deserted, were received by the crimps, 
hidden, and could not be found. A crew had to be shipped in lieu for 
the homeward voyage, and the following were the terms—viz., thirty 
dollars a month for the voyage, seventy-five dollars advance in cash, and 
thirty dollars ‘‘ blood money.” The seventy-five and the thirty dollars 
go to the crimp, and the men are sent on board drunk. This is regular 
trafficking in sailor fiesh, and the term ‘‘ blood money” is a good and 
expressive term. The seaman himself is, however, the chief culprit, 
for he deserts, first with the desire certain to be fulfilled, of an indul- 
gence of two or thrce days bestiality ashore, and, secondly, with the 
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certain chance of very high wages for the following voyage. That the 
crimp gets the advance and the blood money (sometimes alleged to be 
shared by the captain, though paid by the owner), and that the seaman 
contracts a loathsome disease, or incapacitates himself for hard work, and 
jeopardizes any ship he sails in, are points as to which he is totally indif- 
ferent. In the case to which we have specially referred, the crew were 
refractory and incompetent on the whole voyage home, and, on the ship’s 
arrival at Falmouth, all claimed their dischargo on account of ill health. 
The master fortunately adopted an unusual course; he called in the 
services of the medical inspector, who pronounced that the men were all 
shamming. Having failed to obtain their discharge in this way, they next 
complained that the ship was unseaworthy. On this point also they were 
upset, but still would not work; and the last we heard of the case 
was that the master would not consent to their discharge, but was about . 
to engage a crew of runners to take the ship across the Channel, and to 
leave the men to take what remedy they might choose. 

One of the chief evils of crimping is, that men who have never been 
to sea, others who are rotten (there is unfortunately no other word than 
rotten) from disease, others who are fit only for gaol, are all rigged up 
as seamen, and sent on board after obtaining an advance. 

Disease.—That diseased men, who are wholly unfit for a seaman’s or 
fireman’s duty, are shipped in England in large numbers, is known beyond 
question. Venereal disease well developed, ruptures, heart disease, 
chronic boils, epilepsy, ophthalmia, debility, abscesses, consumption, 
are the ailments with which they ship, and undertake to perform the duties 
of seamen and firemen. Sir Edmund Hornby speaks very plainly on 
this subject, as will be seen on reference to page 885 of our volume for 
1878, and the following letter is also to the point :— 

‘‘ LETTER FRoM Siz P. Francis as to Necessity ror MEpIcau 
INSPECTION OF SEAMEN. 
‘¢ Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate General, 
Constantinople, 29th January, 1873. 

‘‘ Srr,—I beg to enclose an extract from the report of Dr. Patterson, 
the superintending surgeon of the Seamen’s Hospital in this city. 
English steamers have had lately an enormous preponderance in the 
maritime trade. Competition is affecting the character of those engaged 
on board our vessels. The adequate supply of competent seamen, 
engineers, and firemen, is very serious question for the considcration 
of Her Majesty's Government. As a contribution to the facts which are, 
doubtless, already before your Board, I think Dr. Patterson’s remarks will 
be thought valuable. J have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, ‘¢P, Francis, Consul-General, Judge. 

‘‘ The Assistant Secretary, Marine Department, 

Board of Trade, London.” 
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‘¢Exrract FkoM A RepoRT MADE BY Dr. PaTTERSON ON THE BairisH 
Szeaman’s Hosprrau, ror 1872. 
‘“¢ Constantinople, 81st December, 1872. 

‘‘ The cost of keeping patients has been considerably increased this 
year, owing to the very high price of food and fuel, and every article of 
domestic consumption. With the exception of fuel, this increase is still 
going on. This increased cost also partly arises from the much larger 
number of grave surgical cases admitted into hospital from the screw 
steamers, which require a long course of liberal diet, tonics, and wine. 
I would here call the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to what 1 
deem a subject of sufficient importance to include in this report—viz., 
the broken-down condition in which men arrive at the port of Constan- 
tinople. Since the introduction of screw steamers into the Levant, 
Danube, and Black Sea trades, men are landed at hospital, suffering 
from severe forms of chronic disease and broken-down constitution. 
The majority are shipped in a diseased state, and many of them barely 
reach Constantinople alive. Cases of foul chronic ulcers, constitutional 
syphilis in every form, chronic skin diseases, old and broken-down 
drunkards, men far advanced in consumption, and old men far beyond 
the period of actual service, seem to be indiscriminately shipped. The 
nature of the work, and the very imperfect hygienic conditions which 
obtain on board many of the vessels, soon tell upon them. They break 
down in a few days, are left behind in hospital, they require very pro- 
longed tonic treatment before they rally, and many have to be sent 
home even in a state of debility, as it is impossible (especially in this 
climate in winter) to recover strength perfectly in hospital, and there is 
no accommodation out of hospital for convalescents.”’ 

The following are three tables we have obtained showing the grounds 
of discharge at three ports; as fact is better than argument, we give it— 

FIRST PORT. 
Period of Service before Discharge. No. of Men. Cause of Discharge. 


Less than a fortnight 1 ... Consumption 
rr ” ae .. 1... Tuberculosis 
Between a fortnight anda month ... 8 ... Injured in service of ship 
5 1 and 2 months 1 ... Epilepsy, or shamming ill- 
ness 
” 99 2 ... Chronic gastritis 
” » . 1... Venereal 
7 » 3... Imprisonment 
D 9 . 1... Injured in service of ship 
- ” . i... Erysipelas 
» ands ,, 1 ... General debility 
” 3and4 ,, 1 ,.. Abscess 
” 1 ... Bursitis geno 
ss 5Bandé ,, . 1... Hypochondriasis 
Unknown ... . 8 ... Deserted 
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| SECOND PORT. 
Period of Service before Discharge. No.of Men. Cause of Discharge. 


Less than a fortnight ... Insane 
” ” .». Injured by fall on shore 
... Chronic delirium tremens 
... Inability (cause not given) 
... Rheumatism 
... Venereal disease 
... Arrested for theft 
... Delirium 
... Inflammation of chest 
... Typhoid fever 
... Venereal disease 
... Small pox 
... Softening of brain 
... Llness through drink 
... Diarrhea 
... Heart Disease 
... Lumbago 
..- Bad chest 
... Consumption 
... Rheumatism 
... Discharged from foreign 
ships. 


LP] 29 - 


Between a fortnight and a month 


b] 


?? 99 eee 


99 eee 
e 2 and 8 months ... 
99 99 
99 99 


9 99 


99 
5 5 and 6 months 
Unknown 


e 
oo ee ee Cr 


THIRD PORT. 
Period of Service before Discharge. No. of Men. Cause of Discharge. 
Under 1 month ee re .. iL... Gonorrhea 
Between 1 and 2 months. ... ... Rheumatism 
... Debility 
... Orchitis, severe diarrhea, 
and extensive hernia 


bt pet 


9? 9 ” 1 ioe Ophthalmia 
” 9 99 | ee Dysentery 
»  2and8 ,, 1 ... Diarrhea 
»  BSand4 ,, . 1... Debility 
» 4and5_ ,, 1 ... Melancholia 
” ” ” 1 ,.. Imprisoned 
»  6and6 ,, 4 ... Imprisoned 
” ‘3 - 1... Venereal 
9 9 » 1 ... Injury inservice of ship 
»  Gand8 ,, 1 ... Debility 
” r - 1 ... Stricture 
Unknown i. . 1... Imprisoned for theft 
9 1 ... Deserter 
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It is not strange when these are the sort of men on board a ship that she 
is badly handled, and badly navigated, and that she gets ashore or into 
collision with other ships. 

As regards disease and physical unfitness, we know of no remedy but 
that of a compulsory medical examination before seamen ship, and of an 
extension of the Contagious Diseases Acts to all owr mercantile ports. If 
these measures were alone called for as between the shipowners and the 
seamen, we should say, let the two parties, as employer and employed, 
settle the matter between them; but as the life of the subject is 
endangered by these chronic invalids who ship as A.B.’s, 0O.S.’s, 
&c., &c., not only by their wrecking their own ships, but by getting 
in the way of other ships, and as the British taxpayer has to find 
£28,000 a year to feed, clothe, and physic them, and bring them back to 
this country, after they have been improperly taken from here to sea, 
and of necessity landed abroad, it is only reasonable that the State should 
step in at first, instead of at last, and spend part, at least, of the £28,000 
in preventing chronic invalids from going to sea, instead of letting them 
go to sea first, to the discomfort and danger of everyone, to be brought 
back again on board ship, where they are an intolerable nuisance to the 
crew. The £28,000 must be shortly increased, for shipowners are 
largely complaining that the sum allowed by the Board of Trade for the 
maintenance and conveyance home of distressed British seamen is wholly 
inadequate to pay for the service rendered. 

If ever the adage that the ‘prevention is better than cure”’ be true 
in any case, that case is the one we are considering. The State would 
benefit in two ways: in the first place, it would be saved expense ; and 
the second place, the lives on board merchant ships would be placed 
in less peril than at present; the shipowner would be benefited, for his 
ships would be better manned and navigated, and good seamen them- 
selves would be better off, for they would not be worked to death in 
consequence of the inability of diseased creatures who have shipped as 
seamen to perform the work they have signed articles to perform. 

We cannot, of course, expect to find any great improvement amongst 
our seamen, and therefore any very great increase in security of life at 
sea until this matter of unseaworthy seamen is firmly taken in hand ; and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Balfour, and other practical gentlemen who 
have a remedy of their own to propose, should give the country, through 
the Royal Commission, the benefit of their views at an early day. 

In the meantime, we throw out for concentrated attention and con- 
sideration the following heads, viz. :— 

1. Whether the very first thing to be done should not be to obtain 
consular conventions which shall ensure to shipowners the upholding in 
foreign countries of agreements entered into in this country. 
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2. Whether a uniform system should not be secured, both at home and 
abroad, of shipping the crews of foreign as well as British ships at 
Mercantile Marine Offices; for so long as foreign ships can use crimps 
with impunity in this country, and our seamen can use them with im- 
punity abroad, no great improvement can be expected. 

3. Whether an improvement is not necessary in the system of paying 
& seaman’s wages at once at the end of the voyage home, instead of 
leaving him for a time penniless at the mercy of crimps. Whether, 
having earned his wages, he ought to be paid at once. 

4, Whether the extension of the Contagious Diseases Acts to all 
scaports is not necessary. 

5. Whether the medical examination of seamen before shipment is not 
necessary. 

6. Whether an organization or society amongst shipowners, with legal 
agents at the chief ports, to prosecute every case of desertion in which 
& conviction is possible is not necessary. 

7. Whether a return to the compulsory apprenticeship system is neces- 
sary ; and, if so, what form is the best form in which to tax shipowners 
for the purpose. 

8. Whether in order to secure the services of better men as masters 
and seamen an increase of wages is not necessary, especially for masters. 

We leave alone the question of drunkenness amongst seamen af the 
commencement of the voyage, for we believe that, in spite of all 
endeavours to the contrary, seamen will, as a rule, go on _ board 
drunk at starting; and it is better for them and for the ship- 
owner, and for all interests concerned, to moor the ship in a safe 
place for twenty-four hours, until the men get sober, than it would 
be to delay the ship by taking the men before magistrates to be punished 
in the usual way, or than it would be to place a fine on the men that 
should hang over them the whole voyage. If time is taken to let the 
men get sober, the captain has an opportunity of seeing what his men 
are like before the ship starts, whilst if he were to delay the ship to 
punish the men, he would be introducing an element of discord at the 
commencement of the voyage, and would probably be detained longer in 
port than by treating them as creatures, for the time incapable, but whose 
Benses may be expected to revive after sleeping off the effects of their 
debaucheries: but even this attempt to get men sober by delaying the ship 
for twenty-four hours does not always succeed, for Jack knows what ships 
do wait for this purpose, and thereupon spends yet another twenty-four 
hours ashore, and joins stupidly drunk then. We fear that outward- 
bound ships must, under the best of circumstances, go to sea with a part 
of the crew drunk, and run the risk of casualty in the Channel. The 
shipowner will, of course, be blamed, and the poor seaman pitied in the 
event of loss of life. 
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SienaLs or Distress, Private SicNALs, aND Lire-Savina Gear. 


Sm,—On the 28th of February last, I-represented you at the Crystal 
Palace, to witness an exhibition of pyrotechnic distress and other signals, 
fired by Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co., of Nunhead Green, London, the 
sole pyrotechnists to the Crystal Palace Company. The exhibition—and 
a very beautiful and complete one it was—was private, got up by Messrs. 
Brock for the delectation, as stated in the programme, ‘of the assistant 
secretary, the professional officer, and the chief surveyor of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade.’’ I was glad to find that a distin- 
guished party of ladies—the ladies appear to take an interest in every- 
thing connected with seamen—accompanied the official staff, occupied 
what is commonly known as the Royal Balcony. Messrs. Brock’s 
display was divided into three parts. Part I. was a reproduction of the 
signals already registered by the Board of Trade as ‘private signals ;” 
the programme for Part I. was, therefore, a reprint of pages 70, 71, 72, 
and 78, of your own number for January last. The second part of the 
display consisted of numerous rockets of the regulation size, intended 
for distress signals at sea; and the third part consisted of various 
suggestions—if I may use the term respecting fireworks—in the way 
of improvements in lights for sea purposes. This exhibition of fireworks 
was really the outcome of the Northjicet collision. Out of evil comes 
good. As Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation—though in many respects evil— 
enabled Mr. Chichester Fortescue to tighten the legislation for unsea- 
worthy shipowners and unseaworthy ships, when Mr. Plimsoll wished to 
compel him to fetter trade by dealing with seaworthy and unseaworthy 
ships alike, so the sacrifice of life on board the Northficet, through her 


| 


inability to make a signal of distress that could not be mistaken, helped © 
the Board of Trade to carry through those provisions in their Bill of — 


1878 that converted the ‘‘ minute-gun,” ‘‘flames,”’ and ‘‘rocket’’ into 
acknowledged signals of distress. Two great national inflictions have 
been the means of bringing about good. 

The first and best signal of distress is, of course, the rocket ; but with 
rockets, as with everything else supplied'to the sea where a standard 
article is required, and inspection is likely to be enforced, the first thing 
that a very large number of shipchandlers do is to produce or procure an 
article at a cheap rate that will pass muster. Now, Sir, the question 
with these men is not whether the rocket, life-belt, or life-buoy is what 
it purports to be, and will save life, but whether it is sufficiently near 
the genuine article in appearance and size to deceive the inspector who 


may have to inspect it, and the shipowner who may buy it. I venture, | 
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with your permission, to suggest to your readers that in making purchases 
of, or contracts for, ship’s lights, life-buoys, life-jackets, rockets, guns, and 
buoyant apparatus for boats, that the seller should guarantee that the 
articles shall pass the Board of Trade inspection, or be returned 
without payment. A seller who is an honest man will always give this 
guarantee, whereas the shuffling, pettifogging slopseller will not. Mr. 
Birt, the contractor to the Board of Trade, and Lifeboat Institution, 
for instance, not only gives this guarantee for the goods he sells, but he 
prints it on the articles in large letters. Anyone buying such articles is 
safe. Messrs. Brock, of Nunhead Green, London, assure me that they, 
knowing what the regulations are, are quite prepared to supply rockets, 
guns, and cartridges on a like guarantee, and on like conditions. Here, 
then, is a step in the right direction for manufacturers, dealers, pur- 
chasers, and inspectors. The rockets to be passed by inspectors as sig- 
nals of distress are to contain sixteen ounces of combustible matter ; this 
weight includes the stars as well as the propelling composition. If a 
shipowner chooses to obtain larger rockets he can do so, and some 
makers are, for special orders, putting sixteen ounces of propelling 
mixture and three ounces of stars, thus making a nineteen-ounce 
rocket ; but this is too much, and makes it unwieldy for ship’s 
use. The rocket ‘‘distress” signal is, as you are aware, Sir, any 
rocket or shell, of any colour or description, fired one at a time at 
short intervals. You are doubtless aware also, Sir, for the public 
prints have proved it, that great pressure was put on the Marine 
Department to adopt as a signal of distress one special rocket, and 
one only—viz., a red rocket. Instead, however, of the department 
giving way to this pressure, they made the order of setting off the 
rockets, and not the colour, the special danger signal. The exhibition 
of the 28th fully exemplified the wisdom of the action taken. There 
‘was not one of the rockets fired by Messrs. Brock that would: not have 
been a good signal of distress; and it was fully agreed amongst the 
spectators that the sending up of any rockets one at a time, at short 
intervals, was proved to be the most distinctive and effective signal of 
distress that could be made. 

Private signals are made chiefly by coloured pyrotechnic lights, 
varying or not, as may be arranged, and also by Roman candles, throwing 
up coloured stars in the order agreed upon. These signals were very 
effective, and quite distinguishable. In three cases only do the Board of 
Trade register rockets as private signals—(see your number for December 
last)—-viz., for use off Moville, Browhead, and Queenstown, and there 
the rockets are to be fired in pairs or in groups, and in company with 
pyrotechnic lights, from some part of the ship. So that we may all, I 
think, Sir, now rest in the certain knowledge, that whenever and where- 
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ever rockets are fired at sea, one ata time, at short intervals, they are 
intended for signals of urgent distress by the parties firing them, and we 
may rest in the equally certain knowledge, that wherever the British 
flag flies on a ship within sight, that that signal will be answered by 
assistance. I, of course, do not take into account the vagaries of 'Arry, 
the ‘British Snob,’ for he will, probably, if. he happen to be on 
board a yacht, or if he happen to be a shipowner, continue to fire off 
rockets, as he would continue to commit any breach of international or 
other rules. The satisfaction I have is, however, that if ’Arry indulges 
in this way, and if salvors and boatmen go out to his yacht or ship in con- 
sequence thereof, they will, under the Act, have a claim for salvage, and 
can deliver his vessel into the custody of the nearest Receiver of Wrecks 
until the claim is paid. Before I leave the subject of rockets, I must 
just mention one interesting point, and it is that these new distress 
rockets will carry a codline to the shore a distance of 80 to 100 yards, 
if the line is properly arranged. The head of the rocket, containing the 
stars, should be tapped first, and the stars taken out. At gome of the 
outports the Board of Trade surveyors are, 1am told, passing rockets 
that will be surely condemned in London, or elsewhere, where the 
inspector does his duty, for they are passing 160z. as the weight of the 
rocket complete, with the case, instead of requiring 160z. of combustible 
matter; and some of the country makers are getting up splendid-looking 
rockets whose composition is coal dust, exactly in the same way that 
instead of supplying ‘“‘ bean” or ‘‘ pebble’’ powder for the cartridges for 
the gun as required by the regulations, they are supplying a stutl they 
call gunpowder, of which, at least, three-quarters would be blown from 
the gun without producing any useful result ; for the so-called sixteen- 
ounce cartridge consists of a mixture of coal-dust and damaged fine 
grain powder. 

The signal of distress at night is ‘‘ the minute gun at sea,’ and (or) 
rockets fired one at a time at ‘‘short”’ intervals—let us say of a 
minute. My advice is, let owners buy rockets and cartridges on which 
is impressed the seller’s guarantee that they are up to the standard, 
and will be taken back if they do not pass inspection. Messrs. 
Brock, the makers for the Crystal Palace, and more than one other 
of the best manufacturers, tell me that they are prepared to do 
this, and, if they can do it, I don’t see why other makers cannot, and I 
don’t see why any shipowner should stand the chance of having his ship 
detained by purchasing things of dealers who cannot give such a 
guarantee. 

Another occasion on which I represented you recently was at an 
exhibition on Primrose Hill. This time also my visit was with reference 
to signals of distress, and this time also was the exhibition got up for the 
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Marine Department of the Board of Trade. The third means allowed by 
the Act of making signals of distress is by ‘‘ flames on the deck.” In 
ordinary cases, and if the means of making flames on deck consist only 
of burning oil or tar barrels, then flames, which are an exceedingly 
effective signal, could only be had recourse to when it may matter little 
whether the ship is engulphed or burnt first. But means are often now 
provided in first-class emigrant ships for making this flame signal, and 
these means consist either of a cage, in which to burn wood, oakum, tar, 
&c,, or ‘‘ Holmes’s Light.” Holmes’s light is obtained from the phos- — 
phuret of lime, which having been heated to redness, is afterwards 
enclosed in hermetically sealed tins—like meat tins. So long as the tins 
remain sealed the contents remain inactive, but as soon as the sealing is 
broken, and water is admitted, a bright flame and much dense white 
smoke are emitted. These lights gained great admiration on the occasion 
of the Lord Mayor’s fireworks on the Serpentine ; and the Board of 
Trade have, by circular, as your pages have shown, allowed Holmes’s 
lights to be carried in passenger steamers in lieu of half the supply of 
rockets. The experiment at Primrose Hill was with a new arrangement, 
whereof a much more powerful light is obtained. The light at Primrose 
Hill was about five feet high, and the smoke it is impossible to say how 
much higher. One peculiarity about this hight that I ought to inform 
you of is that, whilst it is nearly as bright as the electric light, it gives 
out scarcely any heat. One of these lights hoisted in a tin pail, some 
feet above the deck, or even thrown into the sea and secured by a lanyard, 
would make flames that could be seen for miles round, and, bearing in 
mind that this ‘‘ meat-tin arrangement ’’ may be carried about the world 
for years in safety and without deterioration, I may say it certainly 
presents as complete and effective a flame signal as has ever been wit- 
nessed by one who believes he has seen every signal yet brought out as 
a signal of distress at sea. 

The third occasion on which I represented you was at a meeting held 
at the London Tavern, on the 16th of March, for the purpose of en- 
couraging Mr. John Banting Rogers, who claims to be the original 
inventor of a means of throwing to a wreck a double line, rove through a 
block. A Mr. Dillon also claims to be the inventor of this apparatus, 
and has given great offence to Mr. Rogers and his party by saying so. 
The whole gist of the meeting was an attempt to show that Mr. Rogers 
had received gross ill-treatment at the hands of the Board of Trade, and 
that his apparatus was in every way superior to the rocket apparatus 
now in use on the coasts. It seemed to me, Sir, that the meeting had 
been assembled with one consent to uphold Mr. Rogers as a martyr, and 
to assail anyone who had opposed him with unlimited abuse. To my 
mind, as an unprejudiced observer, the worthy gentlemen who addressed 
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the meeting had previously satisfied themselves on the first point, as to 
the martyrdom of Mr. Rogers; and no discussion was possible on the 
second point, as to the superiority of that gentleman’s apparatus, for 
that also appeared to be a foregone conclusion. The alleged defects of 
the rocket apparatus were brought prominently forward, and the services 
it had rendered on numerous occasions of shipwreck, &c., were wholly 
ignored ; whilst the supposed advantages of Mr. Rogers's apparatus were 
paraded, and its glaring inutility kept out of view. The various speakers 
~ had previously fortified themselves with blue-book facts and had extracted 
from the I reck Register, for 1872, p. 156, the cost of maintaining the 
rocket apparatus on the coasts as a crushing fact against continuing its 
use ; but, with singular oblivion in so well-informed an assemblage, they 
omitted to refer to page 138, in the same return, to which, if they had 
referred, they would have been able to announce to the meeting the 
unpalatable fact that, what they aro pleased to regard as an inefiicient 
apparatus, had in service been the means of rescuing from imminent 
destruction no less than 5,000 lives in sixteen years. It would lead you, 
Sir, and your readcrs into an endless maze of bewilderment, if I were to 
recount to you all the strange assertions regarding Mr. Rogers's ill-usage, 
and the marvellous properties of his apparatus, to which I listened in 
astonishment at this meeting. I venture to think, Sir, that the country 
may rest assured that the rocket apparatus is doing its work well, and is 
in every way supcrior to the mortar apparatus proposed; and, Sir, I 
would add, in reference to this meeting, that the line taken by the 
various speakers, of bold assertion and exagzerated anticipations, is 

hardly worthy of being mct by careful argument. 

In conclusion, I regret to have to say that a vast quantity of personal 
abuse was aimed at certain officials who do not sympathise with Mr. 
Rogers and his invention; and, Sir, I must say the impression made 
upon me was one of simple astonishment at tho vilification conscientious 
gentlemen have to endure, who aro not led away by the nostrums of 
various inventors, and at the simpleness of many other well-meaning 
gentlemen, who are led away by brilliant statements to patronise, support, 
and enrich an inventor, whose invention has proved to be a failure. 
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Tus place is the port of the capital of Scotland, to which it is now prac- 
tically joined by a long thoroughfare, known as Leith Walk. It is first 
mentioned in a charter granted by David I., and therein it is termed 
Inverleith. This was the middle of the twelfth century. No doubt 
the name is derived from tho ‘‘ Water of Leith,’’ a small niver 
which debouches there into the Firth of Forth. A subsequent charter 
(1829) of Robert I. gave the port, &c., to the city of Edinburgh, so that, 
properly speaking, it formed a part and parcel of that place. It is, 
therefore, necessary, in glancing at its history, that the annals of Edin- 
burgh should be consulted. That famous place is said by some old 
writers to have been coeval with Solomon. John Hardyng speaks of 
‘¢ Ebranke, ruler of Britain, who built the maiden city, now called 
Edinburgh.”” Whether true or not, it is at least certain that many 
relics of olden times have been dug up there. Bronze weapons indicate 
the occupation by the Caledonians ; and the Romans have left their 
traces in the shape of coins, medals, sculptures, and the remains of a 
Roman road. They had six “ stations’’ within six miles of it, and some 
antiquaries think they had one also on the present site of the city. It 
is supposed that it was from this place that they marched to fight the 
famous battle of Mons Grampiaus. A fort is thought to have been built 
by the Caledonians on the site occupied by the Castle at the pre- 
sent day. This fortress must have been continued till the timo of 
Edwin, the Saxon King of Northumbria, who laid siege to it and took it. 
He rebuilt the fort or castle, and gave it the name it now possesses— 
Edin, or Edwin’s burgh, for the real origin of the city dates from that 
time—a.D. 626. A village was then formed on the slope of the castle- 
hill, which became the nucleus of the now handsome and extensive city, 
ef which many eminent writers, amongst whom Professor I*rank, of 
Wilna, Henry Crabb Robinson, and Sir David Wilkie have held it to 
be unique and unrivalled for beauty of situation and artistic construction. 
Mr. Hallam eulogises it thus :— 
‘‘Even thus, methinks, a city reared should be, 
Yea, an imperial city, that might hold, 
Five times a hundred noble towns in fee.”’ 

Many famous events have occurred here, more or less connected with 
the general history of the kingdom, which would require a lengthened 
detail. A few salient points may be indicated. It appears to have 
been a place of importance in 854, and was made a burgh by David L., 
a.D.1128. In 1216, Alexander Il. held his first Parliament ; and, twenty 
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years afterwards, the Pope’s legate convened a provincial synod there. 
It suffered much from attacks by the English, by whom it was burnt in 
1885, but afterwards it was again rebuilt and walled round. In 1513 the 
plague broke out with great virulence. In 1582 the college of justice was 
established,—which now consists of the members of the higher courts, in- 
cluding advocates, &c. The present courts of session, or higher law courts, 
to which the Scotch people have to resort, were instituted in 1672. This 
city was the principal scene where those prominent actors on the page 
of history performed—namely, John Knox, the Scottish Luther, ‘and 
the beautiful, but intriguing, Mary, Queen of Scots. Here it was, on 
the 3rd December, 1557, that the first ‘‘ covenant’ was signed, which 
Was renewed and perpetuated in that of the ‘“‘ National League and 
Covenant”’ at Greyfriar’s Church, on the 28th February, 1688. The 
Castle was besieged by Cromwell, and taken; and, after the restoration, 
many of its inhabitants suffered martyrdom at the stake, (erected in the 
‘‘Grassmarket’’) in testimony of their faith. In 1786 it was the scene 
of a lawless riot, when Porteus, the chief of police, or ‘‘ city guards,” 
was taken forcibly from prison by the mob and lynched. This was done 
because he had ordered his men to fire on the crowd on the occasion of 
an execution, and with the view to keep order. He was tried for the 
offence and convicted, but reprieved; hence the riot. In 1745, Prince 
Charles Stuart occupied it, when he made his futile attempt against 
the reigning dynasty. Turning to the port, or the subject proper of 
this article, Leith, it also suffered from many of the same causes 
which left their scars on Edinburgh. In 1541 it was nearly destroyed 
by an English fleet. In 1560 it suffered siege by the forces of Elizabeth 
of England, who had sent them for the purpose of assisting the reformed 
church party. In 1650 Cromwell repaired the fort at Leith, and erected 
a citadel, having five bastions, but after the restoration these works were 
destroyed. In 1779 the famous Paul Jones threatened a landing, and the 
fort was again erected to give the pirate a warm reception. The fortifica- 
tions have since been enlarged. During the last war with France a 
Martello tower was erected at a cost of £17,000. Batteries for harbour 
defence have also been thrown up, and now there is barrack accommoda- 
tion for 400 men and 150 horses. In 1819, Prince Leopold, afterwards 
King of Belgium, visited Leith, and was entertained by the Provost. In 
1822, when George IV. visited Edinburgh, he landed at the port, amid 
great demonstrations of loyalty by the people. 

Edinburgh has never been distinguished as a seat of extensive com- 
merce, although some writers allege that Leith had early acquired 
considerable trade. In the days of Alexander III., temp. 1249 to 1286, 
trade in Scotland began to assume an aspect of importance, and was 
worth a king’s while to foster. It was, however, the border stronghdd 
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of Berwick-upon-Tweed which was made the emporium for the northern 
kingdom. In so much was it cared for by the King, that it came to be 
called the Second Alexandria, even by English writers of the period. It 
was called the ‘‘ great mart of foreign commerce,” and enjoyed, amongst 
other trades, a ‘‘lucrative export of wools, wool-fells, and hides to 
Flanders."’ Its exports of salmon were great, and its customs’ receipt 
amounted to £2,000, whilst tho total customs of England only reached a 
little over £8,000. It would appear that Leith soon afterwards began to 
compete with the more southern port, for, by the charter of Robert L., 
a.D. 1829, its ‘‘ port and mills”’ were granted to the city of Edinburgh. 
This would not have been done had the business not been considerable. 
Its trade has, however, suffered from time to time by the incessant wars 
in which Scotland was engaged, and especially in connexion with the 
capital city. Whilst Cromwell was there, the inhabitants prayed to be 
relieved from the power which the Town Council of Edinburgh exercised 
over them, alleging various grievances from which they suffered, but their 
prayer was not complied with by the Protector, and they had to bear the 
yoke till the Reform Act of 1832 made it an independent borough, and a 
separate bench of magistrates was appointed. Another relief was made 
in 1838, when the docks and harbour were placed under a separate 
commission. Various charters had been granted by different monarchs, 
giving the revenues of the port and harbour to the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh. Of course, the debts accumulated for improvements therein 
were borne by the same body, but this did not prevent disputes and 
heartburnings between the two towns. Forty years ago great complaints 
were made of the policy of raising the port charges, and thus putting an 
embargo upon trade. So far back as 1833, the revenue of the harbour and 
dock dues amounted to £12,217, out of which the Edinburgh corporation 
paid the Government no less than £10,350 for interest and a sinking fund. 
The total debt reached nearly a quarter of a million at that time; hence 
the desire for a new management and the election of a new set of com- 
missioners, whose exertions have given the port 27 fect depth of water 
instead of 11 feet, and raiscd the harbour dues to £80,000. In 1800 the 
docks were first planned, and the first two docks, completed in 1817, cost 
£283,000. Considerable additions have since been made, and skilful 
operations have been prosecuted to improve the harbour. These are 
costly works, and now include four wet docks, and two piers to form a 
safe entrance to the harbour, one being 8,128 feet, and the other 3,580 
feet long. There are also extensive dry docks and warehouses, together 
with the best appliances of a first-class port. The harbour has gained in 
depth by these improvements, and the entrance is protected from the 
north winds by the piers. On the 17th January last, a new swing-bridge 
across the harbour was opened. It is made of iron, and cost £32,000. 
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It weighs 750 tons, and has two lines of railway for traffic, and two 
roadways for foot passengers. 


The docks and harbour space may be summarized thus— 


Year < Depth | width at| Water | Lineal 
opened. ames gee Entrance.| Area. | Quayage. 





Ft. in. |Ac. Yds.'Miles. Yds. 


es Ft. in. 

1817 East Dock... ...117 O 86 0 56 0O|10 £4700 
1817 West Dock... ...117 O 86 0 5 0:0. 700 
1852 | Victoria Dock ...| 28 O 60 0 56 O|;90 #4«700 
1869 Albert Dock ...| 25 O 60 0;11 0j;0 1000 
Total Docks...) ... vee | eve coe | 2606«OO LT 1 1840 
Harbour... ...|11to25ft.| 2830 0 | 30 010 1284 

Total Harbour and Docks ... ... | 56 Oj|;2 £814 


It has also been resolved to construct another wet dock to meet the 
growing wants of the port. Itis to be somewhat similar in extent to 
the ‘‘ Albert” dock, and is expected to be complete in five years. The 
contract price is £220,000, which is £15,000 below the cost of the 
‘‘ Albert’ dock. The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce do not think 
it will be sufficient to mect the growing requirements of the port. The 


following figures will show how the port has progressed in different 
trades :— 


The ships registered at the port, as belonging thereto, were :— 


In 1847 ee oP 211 vessels ... 22,722 tons. 

», 1852 oe wx “206 4, exe 28,825 ,, 

», 1862 ies . 185 ,, ar 86,376 ,, 

», 1872 es ee ae as 62,016 ,, 
The vessels built there, were :— 

In 1867 se ae l vessel ... 98 tons. 

», 1872 ioe wate ae oe 877; 


The coasting trade, inwards, in register tonnage, &c., showed— 


In 1847 ve ..» 2,855 vessels ... 301,987 tons. 
,, 1852 sa .. 1,895 ,, = 289,464 ,, 
,, 1862 be ..- 1,408 _,, a 262,921 ,, 
»» 1872 Si us OIE ies 161,947 ,, 
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The same trade, outwards, registered— 
In 1847 ase -.- 1,794 vessels ... 
», 1852 aes --- 1,583 ,, oe 
», 1862 ue «- 1,220 ,,  ... 
» 1872 os oe 789 =O, oes 
The colonial trade, inwards, amounted to— 
In 1847 see ste 87 vessels ... 
» 1852 ane bus 26 =z, 
», 1862 = bia 34. =«Cyy 
», 1872 aks oe a9” 4 
The same trade, outwards, reached— 
In 1847 eee wale 15 vessels ... 
», 1852 wee vee 31. 4, aoe 
», 1862 me = 85 SC, oes 
», 1872 aoe ae 24 ~«,;, bag 
The foreign trade, inwards, totalled— 
In 1847 ? ae 
», 1852 ase .. 844 ,, 
», 1862 ihe ... 1,578 ,, 
, 1872 eee .. 1,968 _ ,, 
The same business, outwards, displayed— 
In 1847 
», 1852 Ss a 318 _s,, 
», 1862 rae eh 486 _,, 


», 1872 wee oss 15210 “45 ese 


958 vessels ... 


811 vessels ... 
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" 245,748 tons. 


277,561 ,, 
252,946 ,, 
157,785 ,, 


10,356 tons. 
10,817 ,, 
13,231 ,, 
12,538 ,, 


5,387 tons. 
11,859 ,, 
16,604 ,, 
15,265 ,, 


101,966 tons, 
99,145 ,, 

253,107 ,, 

622,188 ,, 


42,470 tons. 

47,054 ,, 
181,861 ,, 
405,250 ,, 


The amount of money collected for Trinity Light House dues, was— 


In 1859 
», 1862 able am sie 
», 1870 — eee 


The sum collected for Gadus duties en 


In 1858 
», 1868 oui sis 
», 1872 ast eee 


The items of the sum paceived a in . 1870, were :— 


On Tobacco ...° see eee 

», Sugar 

» Tea 58 eee 

», Coffee 

+ Spirits 

»» Wine sais eos 

+, Sundries ... se ess 
Total 


£3,180 
8,318 
6,688 


£479,621 


605,060 
817,618 


£77,708 


88,930 
69,880 
4,828 
116,674 
47,607 
5,218 





£410,840 
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The population returns of the two places are, as under, during the © 


present century :— 


: Edinburgh. Leith. 
1801... > ~=—,-—s 6,544. = 15,272 
1811... se 81,784... ... 20,863 
1821 se w= «112,285 is... ... 26,000 

1881 ~—i.. .. 185,694 ... at 95,855 
1841 wee wee~Ss«i188,182 a. oe 80;000 
1851... .. 158,015... ... 80,676 
1861 ve. eee)~— «168,121, ... 88,628 
1871 iy a 196,500 —.,.. ... 44,277 


The ‘foreign trade’’ has markedly advanced with the last decade, and 
an effort is evidently being made to follow hard after her great rivals on 
the Clyde. The Glasgow merchants used to profess a species of contempt 
for the modes of business adopted by Edinburgh and Leith traders ; 
but they must now Jook to their laurels, as a struggle is now being made 
to compete in the foreign markets with them. 

The proximity of Leith to the Baltic ports renders it specially an 
entrepot for the goods of Russia and Sweden; and it is, therefore, found 
that a large quantity of hemp, flax, &c., is imported there. There is 
also a considerable business done with Australia, Mediterranean, and 
West Indies, &c. A fair amount of coasting traffic is kept up with the 
larger ports on the east coast, but that branch has been greatly impeded 
in its efforts to increase by the rivalry of the ‘‘ North British,”’ and other 
east coast railways. The imports mainly consist of grain, wine, tobacco, 
spirits, sugar, timber, hemp, hides, and tallow. The exports are formed 
of coal, pig iron, malleable iron, and general cargoes. The chief manu- 
factures are ropes, sails, glass, soap, candles, paints; there are also 
breweries and distilleries. Sugar refining is carried on to some extent, 
but nothing like what the Greenock and Glasgow traders do in that line. 
Shipbuilding is rather limited, but there are extensive saw mills and. 
iron foundries. The main resource of Leith, as a port, may be said to 
be to supply the ‘‘ home consumption” of the towns of the county in 
which it is placed. Though rising, it has still to strain many a nerve 
before reaching that flourishing condition which characterizes Liverpool, 
Glasgow, or Hull, where so much is added to the carrying trade by the 
importation of raw material, and its exportation in a manufactured state. 

In Edinburgh manufactures have not taken deep root. It is more a 
place for the literati and the middle class who are ‘retired’ from 
business and other pursuits, than for those in the active arena of trade. 
There is one business, however, which is second only to that of London 
in the United Kingdom, and that is the book trade. This is an oftshoot 
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of her character-as the ‘‘ modern Athens.” In connection with that there 
is the making of paper, which is pretty extensive there. However in- 
congruous it may be, there is another branch of trade which is consider- 
able, and that is the brewing of ale. For two hundred years Edinburgh 
has been famous for this article. There are other businesses, but none 
of first-class extent. Of such are shawlmaking, coachbuilding, type and 
iron foundries, soap making, various kinds of machinery, glass painting 
and glass staining ; and the linen manufacture has also been prosecuted 
to some extent. 

Now that the harbour and docks at Leith have been made so much 
More convenient, it is not at all unlikely that the commercial element 
may have a considerable effect upon the literary character of the metropolis 
of Scotland. Notwithstanding that a new port, Granton, has, since 1860, 
been erected in opposition to it, and within the short distance of two and 
ahalf miles from Edinburgh, the commerce of the port has expanded 
bya hundred per cent., at least, in ten years. The influence which 
Wealth has on the philosophical character of a city is somctimes con- 
spicuous, and, therefore, by enhancing endowments from the procecds of 
commerce, the colleges and University of Edinburgh may derive a con- 
siderable advantage. It may be well, therefore, for the two places, 
although not exactly conjoined in one, that the trade of the port 
especially be developed by all legitimate means, and that no litigious 
spirit be fostered between them. They are practically one in social 
interests, and it is a pity but that they were one in a municipal and parlia- 
mentary sense. The status of the port would thereby be raised in the 
estimation of foreign traders, and.the value of her mercantile transactions 
be enhanced on the Continental and other exchanges. 

The town of Leith is, in the old part, irregularly built, and has many 
confined and narrow streets. These’defects are, however, being gradu- 
_ ally “improved” away. The ‘Public Health (Scotland) Act,” of 1867, 
has had a salutary effect there, as in other towns, of removing houses or 
tenements which are insufficient in size, defective in structure, in want of 
_ ‘Tepair, or in a filthy state. In the new part, or more modern division of 
_ the town, the houses are more handsome. The principal buildings are: 
the Customs’ House, which was erected in 1812, at a cost of £12,000; 
_ the Town Hall, built in 1827, costing £3,300 ; and the Excharge, which 
_ cost £16,000. The Trinity House dates from 1555, but was rebuilt in 
1817. There are other public buildings, such as the Mariner’s Hospital, 
Assembly Rooms, Seafield Baths, &c. There are many handsome churches, 
_ in the burying ground of one of which rest the remains of John Home, 
the author of ‘ Douglas” (a popular tragedy) and other poems. There 
_ are also various charitable and educational institutions, amongst the 
latter of which is the ‘‘ High School,’ which has considerable endow- 
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ments. The street which is the most attractive is the new one (com- 
paratively) connecting the port with the city. After the ‘‘ Restora- 
tion” it was merely a level path, but in 1772 it was altered to a 
carriage way for direct communication with Edinburgh. Later 
on it was designed to form a handsome street, winged with cres- 
cents and terraces, all of which will be added in the course of 
time. Some curious scenes have taken place there in the days gone 
by. At Greenside ravine, to the east of it, many tournaments and 
‘‘ wapenschaws”’ have been held, hundreds of years ago, and it had 
® narrow escape of being made a harbour at the opening of the 
‘¢Union” Canal in 1818. It was there that the reputed wizard, Major 
Weir, was burnt at the stake in the year 1670. 

Leith, in conjunction with Portobello and Musselborough, returns one 
member to Parliament; its municipal government, by prescription of the 
8rd and 4th Wm. IV., c. 66 and 77, consists of a provost, four baillies, 
treasurer, and ten town councillors. The principal incorporated trades 
are the ‘‘Shipmasters,” usually called the ‘‘ Trinity House ;’’ the 
‘¢ Traffickers,”’ or ‘‘ Merchants’ Company ;”” the ‘‘ Maltmen,” and ‘‘ The 
Trades.’’ The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses reside in this 
district, and have the construction, repair, and regulation of all the 
Scotch lighthouses and lightships, which are chargeable to the general 
Trinity Lighthouse Fund, under their control and direction. 

The railway traffic and connections between Edinburgh and Leith are 
extensive. There are the ‘‘ North British,’ running in connection with the 
Great Northern, to London in the south, and to Inverness in the north. 
Then, there are the ‘‘ Edinburgh and Glasgow’”’ line, and the ‘‘ Cale- 
donian’’ running to Glasgow, &c. There is also a line to Dundee and 
Perth, running in connection with steamers to and from Burnt-Island 
and Granton. From the latter place, which has a pier made at a cost of 
£150,000, steamers are constantly in communication with the other side 
of the Forth ports, including Alloa and Stirling, at the upper part of the 
river. In addition to the railways, there is a canal, called the ‘ Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Union,” running round by Falkirk, &c. 

Little more may be said of this port, further than that it is most 
pleasantly situated. Having one of the most famous and polished cities 
at its back, displaying in the greatest profusion all the beauties of art; 
and, before it, stretching the lovely Firth of Forth, with its islands, bays, 
and creeks, studded up and down, the tout ensemble 1s one, once seen, 
never to be forgotten. 





ERratomM.—March number. At page 219, line twenty-five, for the 
word ‘‘ dues’’ read ‘‘ ones.” ‘ 
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LIGHTHOUSE ON THE GREAT BASSES ROCKS, CEYLON. 





ANoTHER great and valuable work is completed, and we congratulate all 
East Indian navigators on the establishment of a light on the Great 
Basses. It would be difficult to estimate the amount of time which has 
been lost, and the extra fuel which has been consumed by masters of 
vessels desiring to avoid the dangers of the Basses. Now, however, 
with the aid of this new and beautiful light, they can go close in, and 
round the south-eastern coast of Ceylon in at least six hours less time, 
and with the proportionate saving of fuel—a saving which we may 
observe, by the way, will be, in most cases, more than equivalent to the 
toll levied on each passing vessel for the maintenance of the light. 

It is well that our readers should note that this is a British lighthouse, 
placed on an outlying rock abroad; that it has been built at the cost of 
the British taxpayer, a special vote haviog been taken for it, and that 
the shipowner is chargeable only with its maintenance. 

We have much pleasure in publishing an abridgement of Mr. William 
Douglass’s excellent paper on the work, read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, from which our readers will sce that, both as regards the 
estimate and the carrying out of this important undertaking, the result has 
been most successful, and there is every reason to hope that similar 
success will attend the building of the lighthouse on the Little Basses 
Rock, which has also been entrusted to the hands of the Trinity House, 
and their able engineers, Messrs. J. N. and W. Douglass :— 


At the Institution of Civil Engineers, on March 8rd, 1874, the follow- 
ing paper was read on ‘‘ The Great Basses Lighthouse, Ceylon,” by 
Mr. William Douglass, M. Inst. C.E :— 


‘As early as November, 1826, the late Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, R.N., 
and the late Capt. W. F. Dawson, R.E., made an examination of the S. 
and E. coasts of Ceylon, one of the results of which was the recom- 
mendation for the erection of a beacon on the Great Basses. It was not 
antil 1855, however, that the authorities gave instructions for the pre-’ 
paration of a design for the work. This design, submitted by the late 
Mr. Alexander Gordon, M. Inst. C.E., was for a cylindrical cast-iron 
tower, secured within an enlarged basement of masonry, which basement 
was to be inclosed within an outer casing of cast iron, and both tower 
and casing were to be sunk into the rock. Mr. Gordon's estimate for 
the work amounted to £88,946, and that sum having been sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade, Mr. W. W. Poingdestre was appointed the resident 
engineer, and left England for Ceylon in March, 1856. After three 
years’ operations, and the expenditure of about £40,000, only a few 
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landings had been effected on the rock, and the. authorities therefore 
suspended further proceedings. 

‘‘In Jane, 1867, the whole question as to the practicability, probable 
- cost, and reasonable chance of success of the erection of a lighthouse on 
the Great Basses, was referred to the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, who recommended for approval, a design prepared by their 
engineer, Mr. J. N. Douglass, M. Inst. C.K. That design was for a 
granite structure, in which the base of the ‘‘ Gordon’’ Lighthouse was 
proposed to be utilized. The plan further included a lantern and dioptric 
revolving apparatus of the first order; also a light-vessel, to be moored 
off the rock, for exhibiting a red revolving light every night during the pro- 
gress of the work, and to serve as a barrack for the executive engineer 
and’ staff. The total estimated cost of the works was £64,661. The 
design having been approved by the Board of Trade, and the Trinity 
House having agreed to undertake its execution, the necessary funds 
were voted by Parliament, and the work was immediately proceeded with. 
The author, who was then building the Wolf Rock Lighthouse, was 
appointed the executive engineer. The lighthouse consists of a cylin- 
drical base, 80 fcet in height and 32 feet in diameter, on which is 
placed a tower, 67 feet 5 inches in height, 28 feet in diameter at the 
base, and 17 fect in diameter at the springing of the curve of the cavetto. 
The thickness of the wall is, at the base of the tower, 5 feet and at the 
top 2 feet. The accommodation within consists of six circular rooms, 
each 18 feet in diameter. There is also a room 12 feet in diameter in 
the basement, for coals and water, and a rain-water tank below, 7 feet 
6 inches in diameter. From the floor of the tank to the rock, a depth 
of 11 feet 6 inches, the building is solid. The tower contains 12,288 
cubic feet of granite, and the cylindrical base 25,077 cubic feet, making 
a total of 87,365 cubic feet, weighing about 2,768 tons. Tike stones 
forming the wall of the tower are dovetailed, both horizontally and 
vertically. Medina cement was used for the first and second courses, 
and Portland cement for the courses above these. The cylindrical 14 feet 
lantern of the Trinity House was adopted. The dioptric apparatus has 
eight panels of refractors, with upper and lower prisms, for emitting 
flashes of red light at intervals of 45 seconds. A 5-cwt. bell, for a signal 
during foggy weather, is fixed on the lantern gallery. 

‘‘The Great Basses reef is 80 miles to the eastward of Point de Galle, 
and 6 miles from the nearest land. It is about 3 mile long, } mile 
broad, and is composed of hard red sandstone. The reef was exposed 
to both monsoons ; therefore the days available for working on it were 
few. The only suitable season was during the N.E. monsoon, which 
commenced in November and terminated in April, the best months of 
the monsoon being the first and the two last. The coast for many miles 
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on both sides of the Basses reef is almost continually exposed to a 
heavy surf, and is without secure shelter for shipping. It was deter- 
mined therefore to form at Galle a depot, from which the operations at 
the rock were to be carried on. Two iron twin-screw steamers, each 
capable of carrying 120 tons of cargo, at a speed of 10 knots, were used 
for conveying the materials from the workyard at Galle to the rock, and 
for attending on the light-vessel and floating barrack. The steamers 
were each fitted with two steam double-barrel winches, by which the 
stones of the tower were hoisted on board, stowed below, hoisted again 
to the deck, and from thence to the rock. The author is of opinion 
that this was the first instance of material being landed in a seaway 
from a vessel by means of her own steam power, excepting where the 
load could be deposited by her own swinging derrick. Although it was 
necessary to moor the steamers, when laden, at a distance of 30 fathoms 
from the rock, stones weighing on an average 24 tons were by means of 
these winches hoisted out of the hold, landed, and deposited 28 feet 
above the rock, at the rate of ten per hour. On the 8th November, 
1869, the author left England, and on the 7th March, 1870, landed on 
the rock for the first time. The building of a brick dam round the 
seaward side of the foundation was at once proceeded with. It had 
since been faced with small ashlar and coped, and now formed a useful 
portion of the landing platform,—also constructed of rubble stone in 
cement, and faced and coped with granite ashlar. This platform con- 
tained 10,448 cubic feet of masonry, making, together with the tower 
and base, a total of 47,808 cubic fect, or about 3,541 tons. The scason 
ended on the 8rd May, when 36 landings had becn effected, and 220 
hours worked on the rock. The first landing of the season, 1870-71, took 
place on the 28th November, and the last on the 28th April. During this 
Beason 84 landings were effected, and 651 hours worked on the rock. 
The first stone was landed on the 28th December, and at the.close of the 
season sixteen stones of the 21st course were set. The first landing for the 
season of 1871-72 took place on the 16th November, and the last on the 
2nd May. During the season, 74 landings were effected, and 679 hours 
worked on the rock. The remaining portion of the tower, from the 21st 
course, was set, and the framing of the lantern erected. The number 
of working days of ten hours, from the first landing on the rock to the 
end of the season 1871-72, was 155 days 3 hours; and from laying the 
first stone of the tower to setting the last stone of the gallery course 110 
days. The staff comprised thirty-three Europeans, including an executive 
engineer, a chief foreman, an accountant, officers in charge of the vessels, 
seamen and mechanics, and fifty-one native seamen and workmen. 

*‘ The light was exhibited on the 10th March, 1878, and had since been 
continued with regularity every night, from sunsct to sunrise. The 
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illuminant adopted is Ceylon cocoa-nut oil, at a price of about 2s. 8d. 
per gallon. The work was executed without loss of life or of limb to 
any person employed. The total cost of the undertaking was £64,800, 
being £861 below the original estimate. * 

The success attending the execution of this work has induced the 
authorities to order the erection of a similar lighthouse on the Little 
Basses reef, in accordance with a special design and estimate furnished 
by the engincer of the Trinity House. The Corporation of Trinity 
House have undertaken the execution of this work also, and the author 
is now employed in carrying it out, the vessels and plant from the 
works at Great Basses having been transferred and charged for that 


purpose.” 
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Compass ADJUSTMENT. 


THE correctness of the judgment exercised by the Board of Trade during 
the past year, in requiring all candidatcs who pass as master to be pro- 
ficient in the use of Napier’s diagram, is brought prominently before us 
in the details of the cause of the loss of the above steamer, near Cape 
Recife Lighthouse, on the night of the 7th of April last. 

The Fidela was an iron screw steamer, built at Sunderland, and was 
on her first voyage, from England to Melbourne, calling at Cape Town, 
Algoa Bay, East London, Natal, and Mauritius. She left Cape Town on 
the 4th of April, bound for Algoa Bay, and, according to the statement 
of the master, Captain Swainston, on Saturday the 5th, at 9.30 p.m., 
passed Cape Agulhas, about eight miles ‘off. Sunday, the 6th, got 
sights, and found position to agree with course steered and distance run 
by patent log, the Palinurus showing six points easterly deviation, with 
the ship’s head, by compass, N.E. 2} N. On Monday, the 7th, at noon, 
found by a bearing of Cape St. Francis, and distanco run by patent log, 
2 p.m., Cape St. Francis N.N.E. correct, distance five miles, then put 
position off general chart to chart from Cape St. Francis to Algoa Bay, 
and shaped a course to take her about five miles off Cape Recife ; 
6.45 p.m., made Recife light, bearing N. by E. 4 E. by compass. 
Allowing six points easterly deviation, this gave E. 4 N. correct 
magnetic. Had run since two o’clock thirty-five miles. At 8 p.m., 





# NoTtE.—We have since been informed that these figures are not quite correct, 
and that the total cost was £62,039 instead of £64,300, thus being £2,622 below aad 
original estimate. 
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Recife bore N.N.W. by compass; the master was then on the bridge, 
and he calculated that he was at least five miles off. At 9 p.m., Recife 
bore W. 4 S. by compass. Deviation six points easterly. At 9.15, 
went half speed ; sent boatswain to the lead, and hauled her up N. by E., 
and allowing three points easterly deviation, the course would be N.E. 
At 9.80, found six fathoms, and observed the light begin to have a red 
tinge ; ordered the helm a port, but, before the vessel had time to cant, 
she struck. The master attributes the loss of his vessel to his compasses 
having altered greatly since he left England. The deviation, he says, 
must have changed from easterly to westerly, or the course that he 
steered would have taken him clear of all dangers. Although the ship’s 
head altered by the steering compass only half a point, it altered by 
Palinurus two points, and there was consequently a difficulty in shaping 
& course. 

The evidence of Lieut. Coghlan was supplemented by a carefully drawn- 
up statement, from which we make the following extract :—‘ I was a 
passenger by the Fidela. I was going to Melbourne, from Cape Town. I 
attribute the loss of the J°idela mainly to the defective state of her com- 
passes, and to the bad position in which they were placed. I went on 
board the Fidela when she was lying in the dock in Table Bay, to my 
astonishment I saw that the N. end of the needle of tho after compass 
pointed south. I then went to the forward compass and found it was ten 
points in error. On the next day I took a pocket compass on board, 
the length of.the needle was about three inches. On placing it on the 
deck in midships, just before the saloon skylight, and about six feet 
from the after compass, I found that the needle of the pocket compass 
pointed correctly. The pocket compass was then carried gradually aft, 
and the north end of the necdle became gradually deflected, until at last, 
when near the position of the after compass, the north end of the 
needle was suddenly repelled so much that it pointed to where the south 
end of the needle should have pointed. The cause was apparent: the 
after compass was only about 2 ft. from the rudder head. The captain’s 
Opinion was that the land was the disturbing cause. He seemed to be 
convinced, however, when I showed him that it was not the land, but 
the vertical iron near the compass which acted as a magnot. The 
forward compass was about 3ft. from the vertical iron steering gear 
of the wheel under the bridge. It was clearly shown that this vertical 
iron had an enormous influence on the forward compass. The Fidela 
was a mass of magnets. The boats rested in iron crutches which were 
inboard sufficiently near to influence the compasses. She had iron 
cranes, and a great number of iron stanchions. The Fidela was, more- 
over, & newly-built vessel ; under these circumstances large and perplex- 
ing changes in the deviation must take place. 
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‘‘T was so impressed at the disgraceful positions in which the Fidela’s 
compasses had been placed, that on the day before she left I took on board 
two gentlemen, well known in Cape Town, and pointed out to them the 
evil of sending the ship to sea under such conditions. The Fidela pre- 
sented such a marked contrast to another vessel we had visited, the 
African, which had a standard compass, excellently placed away from 
the influence of vertical iron. I consider that it was the duty of the insu- 
rance companies, or others interested, not to have allowed the ship to 
proceed to sea until her compasses had been examined and re-adjusted 
by a qualified adjuster.”’ 

‘‘If another compass had been placed in the Fidela, just before the 
saloon skylight, where it would not have been the least in the way, and 
had such a compass been used as a standard compass, I am of opinion 
that the Pidela would not have been lost. 

‘‘ At 9 p.m., when the ship had rounded Cape Recife, and had been 
hauled up N. by E. to pass outside the Roman Rock, I am of opinion 
that although in England the deviation on that course was three points 
easterly, yet at the Cape, subject as the compass was to the influence of 
vertical iron, the deviation would have changed its sign. In conse- 
quence of the bad position in which the compass was placed, it is pro- 
bable that the greater part of the error was due to vertical induction, and 
so far the amount would have altered, as the natural tangent of dip 
at the Cape differed from the natural tangent of dip in England, and 
hence the vessel instead of steering three points [seaward of N. by E., 
aS was intended, was in reality edging towards the mae on a course 
west of north. 

‘* Captain Swainston seemed to be a practical careful seaman, not given 
to cutting off corners, and he appeared to take great pains in finding the 
deviation, which, with compasses placed as those of the Fidela, near 
masses of vertical iron, was a laborious and difficult task.” | 

This statement agrees throughout with the facts given in the master’s 
statement. There is one question, however, as to there having been 
three points easterly deviation, with the ship’s head N. by E., when she 
left. England. This is certainly an error; we have no doubt that at 
Sunderland both compasses were very nearly compensated both for semi- 
circular and for quadrantal deviation. 

Many cases of a similar character have occurred in connexion with & 
compass near the stern, in which the deviation had greatly changed; and 
one case is recorded in which a steering compass, although completely 
compensated in Great Britain, yet in the southern hemisphere the north 
end of the compass pointed south. No case is known of a compass 60 
far from the stern as that of the forward compass of the Fidela, being s0 
seriously affected by vertical iron. This unprecedented result is accounted 
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for by the forward compass being only about 3 ft. from the vertical iron 
steering gcar of the wheel under the bridge. There can be no doubt of 
this influence, and thero can be no doubt that it had also been compen- 
sated in Sunderland by permanent magnets. 

At the Cape, although the magnetism of the hull and of the compen- 
sating magnets remains the same, the induced magnetism which the soft 
iron of the hull takes on, according to the position she ocupies, under- 
goes a considerable change with change of latitude. The vertical iron 
then repels the north pole of the needle instead of attracting it, as it did 
at Sunderland, and the earth’s vertical force being less at the Cape, in the 
ratio of 4 to 6, the total attraction of the north end of the needle may 
be then so great as to cause ten points of easterly deviation, as was 
observed by Lieutenant Coghlan in Table Bay. Setting off ten points 
easterly deviation, with ship’s head east by compass, and with six points 
with the ship’s head N.E.3.N., as these are stated in evidence, and con- 
tinuing the curve of a Napier's diagram through these points to come to 
north with no deviation, we get with ship’s head at N. by E. by compass 
a deviation only one point and three-quarters easterly, instead of three 
points allowed by Captain Swainston, which would take the ship a point 
and a quarter to the left of the course intended. How Captain Swain- 
ston enme to the conclusion that, with the ship’s head N. by E., the 
deviation was three points, does not appear in the evidence; it is clear 
he had arrived at a wrong conclusion, and that this error led to the loss 
of the Fidela. 

It appears from this portion of a Napier’s curve, that there is in the 
great amount of deviation anothcr source of danger. When the ship’s 
head was N. by E. by compass, it was N.N.E. # E. magnetic, but if 
brought to north by compass it would be north magnetic, showing that 
while the ship’s head is swung ‘two and three-quarter points, the com- 
pass only indicates one point of change. Captain Swainston has a note 
to the same effect. 

The only method, we think, that could have been adopted by Captain 
Swainston would have been to have fixed a vertical iron bar before the 
compass in error, at such a distance as would reduce the deviation to 
three points easterly, with the ship’s head east by compass, and then to 
compensate these three points by a fore and aft magnet; then if an 
amount of caution were employed, which, under the circumstances, is 
required in navigating an iron ship on her first voyage, a compass thus 
compensated might be relied on in every latitude. 

The Colonial Court of Inquiry, held at Port Elizabeth, suspended the 
captain’s certificate for six months, on the ground that due care was not 
observed, with the knowledge of the erratic character of the compasses, 


to fit a standard compass to the ship before leaving Table Bay; also 
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because having once sighted Cape Recife Light, he did not go slowly, 
and use the lead frequently. 

We can come to no other conclusion than that our old friend, the 
compass, has often to bear all the blame of recklessness and folly. In 
this case, the poor compass stood to his duty manfully ; but, at last, by 
attempting to obey many masters, all directing him to point in their 
direction, the faithful guide became at last no guide at all. Lieut. 
Coghlan states that the ship was a mass of magnets—no doubt she was. 
We also gather, from his evidence, that the steering compass was 
placed too near the rudder-head. Then, it is only natural to ask, 
in the name of common sense, why did he not, as a navigating oflicer, 
suggest that the compass should be removed to a greater distance ?— 
probably, two feet would have been sufficient. The compass showed 
large errors, undoubtedly. We are prepared for that; and the captain 
seems to have been fully aware of it, and well able to allow for them, 
for he made his courses good, passing the various headlands between 
Cape Town and Cape Recife. But the cause of the disaster appears to 
have been as the Court seemed to think, an act of imprudence on the 
part of the master, in hauling sharp round a dangerous cape during the 
night, and attempting to bring his ship into an anchorage—trusting to a 
compass having large and unmanageable errors, that changed with every 
alteration of the ship’s head. It was not a prudent act, to attempt to 
grope his way into an achorage under such circumstances. A more 
prudent course would have been to have got Cape Recife Light on a 
safe bearing ; and, having verified the position by the lead, then put the 
ship’s head to the westward, and, under easy steam, maintain his position 
until daybreak, and then proceed. Nothing was to be gained by going 
on at night. : 

The ship is stated to have been a mass of magnets. This being so, 
Lieutenant Coghlan, or the captain, might surely have rigged a tem- 
porary standard compass at a sufficient elevation to be out of the in- 
fluence of the induced magnetism in the vertical iron. This case is 
another instance of the necessity of greater attention being paid to the 
position of the steering compass, with regard to the vertical iron in its 
neighbourhood, as being the most dangerous cause of error. We 
fearlessly maintain that tho eighteen questions on deviation of the 
compass, in the ordinary masters’ examination, combine all that is 
necessary for the safe navigation of an iron ship, and question No. 14, 
relating to the position of the compass, is by no means the least important. 
The master of the Hidela was, probably, not examined on the subject 
of deviation, which has only formed part of the master’s examination 
since 1872. 
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In making any dock, or harbour, or canal, or any approach to it from 
the sea, the undertakers of the work have to provide for the maximum 
size of ships likely to use it. 

The three points they have to consider are: (1), of what width are 
the ships for which they have to provide; for unless the dock-gates, and 
the channels, and the canal are wide enough, it will be of no use when 
completed. But width is not the only question. They have also to 
consider and provide for (2) the length of ships. A short, wido ship, 
will be able to navigate in 4 channel, or in a dock, which would be 
wholly inaccessible by long, narrow ships ; and thus it happens, that in 
order to provide for long ships, locks must be of great length, basins 
must be of great area, and the bends and turnings in channels and 
canals must be carefully and expensively made, so as to avoid anything 
like sharp curves ; but, still further, length and breadth aro not the only 
elements, for there is a third element—viz., (3), depth of ships. It will 
be useless to provide a broad and well-arranged channel without regard 
to its depth, or to construct broad and long locks, or docks, or canals, 
without regard to their depth, for large ships must be deep ships. 
Therefore, sufficient depth has to be provided; and to provide depth is 
one of the most expensive parts of the construction or arrangement of 
the undertaking. 

_ A dock or canal company having been at the expenso of providing ade- 
quate length, breadth, and depth, for the accommodation of ships, must 
necessarily be most equitably zemuncrated for their outlay, by levying dues 
on ships on a system founded on their length, breadth, and depth. It is 
absurd for the shipowner to say to a dock or canal owncr, “It is true I 
occupy so much space in your undertaking ; it is true my ship requires 
so much length, and so much breadth, and so much depth, and you have 
provided them, but although I occupy that space, and could not get 
through unless you provided it, still as half my ship is for my own pur- 
poses occupied one way, and the other half occupicd the other way, I 
ought only to pay as if my ship were half her actual size.’”’ But this is 
exactly in effect what is urged. On the other hand, we must notice 
that dockowners are very unfair to steamshipowncrs, when they charge 
as much for a steamship occupying space for a day or two as they do 
for sailing ships occupying space for several wecks. 

The gross tonnage alone, being founded as it is on the actual cubature 
of the internal contents of a ship, is the only tonnage that takes into 
account the three elements of length, breadth, and depth, and for such 


an undertaking as the Suez Canal, where time is no element in the 
¥ 2 
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charge, or for an international ton, it is the best, because it is the 
only accurate gauge of the description of the ship. 

And even for charging light dues, the gross tonnage is the correct 
standard, for the following reason :—-The payment is made for services 
rendered. In the case of the steamship Asia, formerly of the Cunard Line, 
when she had on board machinery worth (say) £50,000, she paid on the 
register tonnage of, say, 1,200 tons. She grew old, the engines were 
taken out, and she was converted into a sailing ship, and was, as a fact, 
about half her former value, and had to pay dues on the whole tonnage 
of the hull, or 2,000 tons, or thereabouts. Register tonnage has been 
adhered to by steamshipowners, because dockowners do not allow time 
as an element of charging dues, and the steamshipowner looks upon the 
advantage he gets by vaying dues on the register tonnage as a sort of 
rough and ready compensation for his frequent visits ; but admits univer- 
sally that if time were taken into account, gross tonnage is the proper 
tonnage on which to levy dues. And again, as between ship and ship, 
the gross tonnage is the proper system, because (1) it is the only system 
founded on the cubature of the hull, and (2) because it is free from any 
of those disturbing causes arising from deductions for engine-room, and 
(3) because it leaves the shipowner free to arrange the internal part of 
his ship as he pleases, instead of having to arrange it (in a way that is 
fair to nobody) for the purpose of getting a small register tonnage. 

The above are some of the reasons in favour of gross tonnage as the 
basis of taxation for the Suez Canal and of an international ton. 

Our present net register ton is unjust in the extreme in the case of steam- 
ships, both as between steamship and steamship, and as between sailing- 
ship and steamship; and, further, it is monstrously unjust to the share- 
holders of the canal, and as between nation and nation. No one knows 
this better than M. de Lesseps. This subject is exhaustively discussed 
in our number for February, 1871. We, therefore, refer our readers to 


that article, merely mentioning that it was deemed to be of suflicient © 


importance and accuracy to be reprinted by the Board of Trade. 

The system in use in the Danube is a fairly good system for that 
river; but we must recollect that it was only adopted failing the 
adoption of the gross ton. And we must further bear in mind that, 
although we have only few positive arrangements internationally as 
regards the register ton, the gross ton is as a fact almost already an 
international ton; for the gross tonnage, according to our system, is 
stated on the papers of ships of the following countries :—Austro-Hun- 
gary, France, Italy, Denmark, Germany, United States; and it is from 
the gross tonnage so stated, that in many cases, and by various ways, 
the register ton, or es aac ton, is arrived at after deduction, in 
foreign ports. 
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Other systems have been proposed :—(1.) A fixed deduction; but a 
fixed percentage, made applicable to all ships, whatever their trade, 
would-be unjust, as it would operate unequally between ship and ship, 
and because, to meet extreme cases, it would have to be very large. To 
take an actual case, it would be absurd to say that, because the Republic, 
in making a voyage to the coast of South America, would require, say, 
40 per cent. deduction, another ship, or the same ship, going to New 
York or to Oporto should have the same deduction. She would, in fact, 
in the latter case, have a deduction for space in which it would be well 
known that she ought to carry cargo. In one case there would not be 
deduction enough, and, in the other, cargo would be carried in the de- 
ducted space; or, if not, what is worse, it must remain idle, or be filled 
with a dead weight of coals that are not wanted. How these arguments 
apply at all against gross tonnage, pure and simple, it is dificult 
to see. 

Another proposal we have seen is that, having fixed the gross ton- 
nage, there should be deduced therefrom a register tonnage that shall 
be less than the gross tonnage, according to the nature of the service of 
the ship; that is to say, a long-voyage ship should have 80 per cent. 
deducted ; a short, foreign-going voyage ship, 20 per cent., and a coaster 
10 per cent. 

This would have involved the following awkwardnesses:— __. 

(1.) An addition of about 20 per cent. to the dues paid by all home- 
trade coasting steamships. In some cases, 40 per cent. 

(2.) An addition of about 18 per cent., in some cases more, to the 
dues paid by short voyage foreign-going steamships. 

(8.) An addition of 8 or 4 per cent. to the dues paid by all other 
steamships. 

(4.) The alteration of the official register er where a steamship 
is laid on for fresh voyages. 

Seeing then that by such a system whatever tonnage is to be 
adopted is to be deduced, and is to be a fixed proportion of the gross 
tonnage for each class of ship, it will be much better to adopt the ton- 
nage (gross) at once, and then, if necessary, to make a reduction of 10, 
20, 30, or 40 per cent. in the rate of dues. Shipowners have, however, 
in the case of the Suez Canal a right to demand that the charge shall 
be made on the nett register tonnage, for Mons. de Lesseps pledged his 
word that it should be so charged, and, on the faith of his word, they 
have specially constructed ships for the Canal. 

It was argued against gross tonnage for the Suez Canal, that it would 
be unjust between three classes of ships:—A, high-power, passenger ; 
B, cargo, full power; C, auxiliary ; but by charging on the register ton 
we should be practically shutting out auxiliary screws, and favouring the 
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high-class freight-earning mail steamer, whereas a charge on gross ton- 
nage, which leaves the owner free to use his space as he likes, is a 
charge on the whole venture, and not on the least valuable part of it. 

One very important fact is, that by charging on the gross tonnage 
every owner is at liberty to vary the internal arrangements of the ship 
as trade requires, whilst by charging on the present register tonnage, the 
full-powered monopolist’s steamer obtains an immense advantage, and is 
able to carry passengers, which, as freight, are, in some cases, the best 
paying of all cargoes. 

As a ton for the Suez Canal, we think we must say, failing the gross 
tonnage, the Danube rules for nctt tonnage now proposed are the best 
rules. They are, at any rate, better than a fixed proportion of the 
gross tonnage for many reasons, but especially for the reason that they 
will lead to the construction of large and light cool engine-rooms, and 
save the country a good deal of expense in connection with sending home 
invalided engineers and stokcrs; a fixed percentage once allowed for 
machinery would lead to the direct contrary, and would be very damaging 
to the personnel of the Mercantile Marine; and they are better than a 
sliding scale of percentages, which is satisfactory to no one but the 
shipowner who, by a juggle in constructing his ship is able to shift the 
charges on to some one else. 
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SAILING SHIPs. 








Zo. of Shi No. of Ships) — Tons Gross 

wont uae sr. es January, 1874: going 
Belfast ... 1 oe OU ee. 1,878 see — 
Dartmouth 3 — 124 or — 
Dundee 1 — 623 ae —- 
Glasgow ee. 1 1 66 esi... 42 
Port Glasgow 1 — 1,242 ane _— 
Liverpool ... 4 oi 1 .. 98,054 ee 34 
London 4 : 1 ee 862 one 105 
Sunderland 4 aes 1 8,426 ee 525 
Whitchaven te 1 — Sais 1,249 swe — 
Other Ports 18 17 see ZL e- 1,348 
Total 88 21 18,745 2,058 
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STEAMSHIPS. 


No. of Ships 
Corres. Month 


Tons Gress 


ons Gros | 
T Gross Corres. Month 


January, 187-4. 


No. of Ships 


FOE January, 1874. 








Last Year. Last Year. 

Glasgow ... 7 12 ... 11,849 .. 22,107 
Port Glasgow 2 1 aes 889 oes 137 
Sunderland 3 12 4,897 ... 18,610 
Newcastle ... oes 3 4 8,010 Bee 6,699 
North Shields 3 4 sae 44] . 1,542 
South Shields — 3 cen — .. 1,634 
Liverpool ... eee 7 . 5,260 re — 
Dundee 1 2 ise 689 ... 1,240 
Hartlepool — 1 ee — ee 1,058 
Aberdeen ... a | 1 514 Ses 559 
London — a 1 sae — sea 780 
Stockton ... — i 2 is — . = «=—-- 8,84 
Kirkealdy ... — 1 ove — eo. 2,019 
Middlesboro’ | 1 1,545 .- 1,194 
Bo’ness — 1 — ee» 1,080 
Barrow 1 . — ... 98,005 Sidi — 
Other ports — 1 eee — eee 71 

Total steam 29 47 32,099 56,3809 


MR. DAVID MAC IVER’S VIEWS IN REGARD TO THE PRESENT 
POSITION OF MERCHANT SHIPPING LEGISLATION. 





Tue following has been forwarded to us by a Liverpool Correspondent, 
and we append to each paragraph a few editorial remarks. It is dated 
Liverpool, 18th February, 1874 :— 

1. That persons whose vessels are exempt from the operation of 
exisiting Merchant Shipping Legislation naturally wish them to remain 
80; and are not unlikely to approve the continuance of restrictions and 
liabilities which can only affect their competitors.—[No observa- 
tion.—Ep. ] 

2. That there is no reason whatever why the attentions of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade should, so far as annual survey is 
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concerned, be devoted exclusively to British passenger steamers; nor 
any reason why foreign vessels should be permitted to load outwards from 
British ports, on conditions other than those under which British vessels 
may compcte with them.— [This involves a very awkward serious con- 
sideration. If we are to survey forcign vossels that come here, it only 
follows that foreign states would retaliate and survey British ships in foreign 
ports. Are British shipowners prepared for this? At some foreign ports 
labourers might want work, and it would be very convenient to find it at 
the expense of the British shipowner. There would be no fear of 
British ships abroad getting plenty done to them. It would sometimes 
happen, that a British shipowner would not know his own ship on her 
return. Are we prepared for all this in order to cure an imaginary evil?’ 
—Ep.| 

8. That the principle of annual survey is good, and (unless in excep- 
tional instances) does not tend to lessen personal responsibility, but 
should not be confined, as at present, to British passenger steamers, but 
ought to be extended, wherever practicable, to vessels now exempt.— 
[Why ? Secing that more life is lost out of ships classed, than out of 
any other ships ?—Ep.] 

4, That such survey is even more necessary in the case of vessels. 
which do not carry passengers, than in the case of those which do; 
inasmuch as passengers will not travel in vessels obviously bad, while 
sailors will be found ready to go in anything, and the best class of men 
are not usually those who complain, even when they may have reason to 
do so.— [The recent police cases do not support this ?—Ep.] 

5. That the case of the Home Trado should bo considered separately ; 
but that there is no real difliculty in applying the passenger survey 
equally to all foreign-going vessels, of whatever nationality, intending to 
load outwards from British ports, otherwise than in ballast.— [With the 
first part we agree, but not with the second. Sec 2 above.—Eb.] 

6. That the great majority of shipowners are desirous of doing all 
they can for the protection of life; and that the liabilities of bond side 
shipowners are already too great, inasmuch as mortgagees and money- 
lenders may be practically shipowners without appearing to be so, and 
are, therefore, in common with shareholders in companies, free frum 
such liabilities.—[Owners of ships and owners of houses may borrow 
money on mortgage, but that is no reason why the mortgagee should be 
responsible for the acts of the owner.—Eb.] 

7. That the Marine Department of the Board of Trade is, as at 
present constituted, an unfit tribunal to be entrusted with increased 
arbitrary powers.— [Is it a tribunal? Rather is it not an executive 
department amenable to Parliament ?—Ep.] 

8. That the shipowners of the country may reasonably claim a right. 
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to control any department in practical charge of Shipping and Emigra- 
tion, and that there would be no difficulty in Government nominating a 
Board, as a Court of Appeal or otherwise—say, not less than three, nor 
more than seven—of persons possessing the confidence of the country, 
who could perform such duties satisfactorily.— [Not so. We fear that 
this is a dangerous view to advance. As well might the dangerous 
classes claim to control the police, or lunatics to control the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The Imperial Parliament alone, and not the one class 
or section of the community, should control a department having the 
control of shipping. If A is to control B, and B is to control C, and if 
Aand C are the same, is it not better to dispense with B instead of 
assuming that B is of any use at all to control C.—Eb.] 

9. That Clause 11 of the Act of 1871 has hitherto meant nothing ; 
but, if capable of application, would obviously be likely to operate 
unjustly, because capable of easy evasion. And that all legislation on 
the principle of attaching criminal liability therefore necessarily fails, 
80 far as shipowning is concerned, owing to the impossibility of proving 
legal ownership in the cases of persons with motives for concealment; 
and owing also to the strong imprvbability, so far as overlookers are 
concerned, that guilty knowledge could be brought home to any one, 
unless perhaps some unfortunate scape-goat.— [When Mr. Mac Iver 
wrote he probably was not aware of the case of the two Quinns who got 
two months’ and a fine of £150 each as owners of the Nimrod ?—Eb.] 

10. That all legislation on the principle of fixing a ‘‘ personal respon- 
sibility’ on shipowners for the condition in which vessels are sent to 
sea, is based upon fallacy. It obviously involves the necessity of 
defining wherein “ownership ”’ consists, and places the bond fide ship- 
owner, who, in a large majority of instances, endeavours to do his best, 
at a disadvantage as compared with the large class of persons interested 
in shipping (and sometimes bad shipping), who are, nevertheless, not 
‘shipowners ”’ in point of law; or, at all events, need not be so if they 
have any wish to avoid criminal liability. — [See No. 9 above.—Eb.] 

11. That ‘criminal liability,” from which any person wishing to do 
wrong may escape, is obviously worthless as a ‘‘ terror to evil-doers.”— 
[See No. 9 above.—Ep. | 

12. That those who urge legislation on the principle of ‘ individual 
responsibility ”’ are, therefore, so far as shipowning is concerned, practi- 
cally urging that persons who may wish to avoid such responsibility 
. Shall be allowed, unmolested, to continue to lose their vessels, how they 
please.— [See No. 9 above.—Ep.] 

13. That no definite hard and fast load-line is practicable ; but that 
there is no reasonable objection to marking vessels amidships so as to 
Show plainly the percentage capacity to which they are laden,— [Better 
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mark a scale of feat downwards amidships, to record actual freeboard, 
and not trouble about ‘ percentage of buoyancy.” —Ep.]—and that such 
publicity of the facts would in itself operate as a sufficient discourage- 
ment to overloading, alike at home and abroad; and with some sort of 
annual survey, such as that applied to British passenger steamers, do all 
that seems at present possible—so far as foreign-geing vessels are con- 
cerned—for the prevention of unnecessary maritime disasters.— [But 
what for, secing that more life is now lost in classed and oe sur- 
veyed ships than in any others ?—Ep.] 

14, That the Act of 1878 is unnecessarily uncertain and harassing in 
its operation, and—if for no other reason—would be bad, because (in 
the absence of international legislation) entirely incapable of application 
to homeward bound vessels;*but that annual survey and percentage 
capacity marked outside, would at least afford such evidence of the actual 
facts as to lessen the objections to such an enactment.— [On the contrary, 
if a ship is kept seaworthy the Act does not touch it at all, and therefore 
cannot be harassing: but a wholesale annual compulsory efficient survey 
would stop trade altogether.—Ep.] _ 

15. That the system of Courts of Inquiry into maritime disasters 1s 
so bad that hardly any change could be made for the worse; and there- 
fore that it is high time the question were entrusted to competent legal 
authority with a view to practical suggestions for improving the mode of 
procedure in such manner as would be likely to best elicit information, 
while giving shipmasters reasonable opportunities for defence—which at 
present is not always the case. There are many instances where sub- 
stantial injustice has been done to unfortunate shipmasters; and also 
where the owncr has been prejudiced in a court of law by the allegation 
that his master had been adjudged in default—and that, perhaps, by a 
Tribunal not very competent.— [See our own articles against the prin- 
ciples of the construction of these courts. We fully endorse Mr. 
Mac Iver's views; but we say as against him that their decisions have 
been right.—Eb.] 

16. That defective compass arrangements, and inefficient adjustment 
are frequent causes of disaster ; and, consequently, that persons should 
not be allowed to supply vessels with compasses, nor to practice compass 
adjusting unless they could show—by some sort of examination and 
certificate—that they know something of their business.— ‘Better to let 
owners agree not to buy cheap and nasty compasses of men who occupy 
no position for respectability or honesty.—Ep. | 

We think it right not only to Mr. David Mac Iver but to the shipping 
interests as a body that we should insert the above. Our readers abroad 
are probably more numerous than our readers within the United King- 
dom, and we think that they, whether subjects of a Foreign State or 
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Bntish subjects resident abroad, should be in possession of the views of 
one of England's foremost men in the shipping interest. 

- Our views are given shortly between brackets at the end of each 
paragraph. That we do not in the main coincide with Mr. David 
Mac Iver's views, in no way interferes with our scnse of what is due to 
honesty and ability in recording them. 


LIGHT DUES AND LIGHTHOUSES. 





SarpowneERs will be glad to learn that another reduction has been made 
in the dues chargeable for tho maintenance of the lighthouse and 
buoyage system of Great Britain. 

Since the formation, in 1854, of the Mercantile Marine Fund, tho 
ever-increasing trade of this country has made the fund exceedingly 
prosperous. The money from light dues has been the chief cause of its 
prosperity, and from time to time, as opportunity offcred, a proper and 
Wise discretion has been exercised in lessening these duces chargeable 
on shipping. The simplest and most convenient mode of making the 
reduction is found to be by an abatement on the total sum chargeable 
in each case, according to the rates; for it would lead to serious 


complication, and entail much additional labour to reduce the rates 


themselves, whenever the Mercantile Marine Fund showed an available 
surplus. This abatement is now made by Order in Council, no less than 
60 per cent. off the full rates. 

But, although this method of mitigating the tax on the shipowner is 
the largest in its application to the general shipping trade, there have 
been also special reductions, variations, and regulations made for special 
voyages, with the view of assisting certain trades, and of preventing 
the unfair incidence of light dues in particular cases. Moreover, certain 
classes of vessels are exempt altogether from payment of light dues. 

In the Nautical Magazine for 1871 (vol. xl., p. 461) will be found a 
short article on the subject of light dues and the new edition of the 
tables of rates at that time published. We then pointed out various 
reductions and modifications which were at that time brought into 
Operation for the benefit of the shipowncr, and we also showed our 
readers that, in the matter of light ducs, the policy of the authorities 
was not to abolish the dues, but to proceed cautiously; and, whenever 
the means arose, to relieve the shipowner as far as practicable, making 
the dues as small as possible, but not giving up the principle that 
those who are most immediately benefited by the lights and beacons 
on our coasts should be chargeable with their maintenance. 
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It is most satisfactory to be able to record the fact that since that 
time large additional reductions have been made. In August, 1872, an 
order in Council ordained— 


‘©1. That on and after the first October, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two, the duties for all General Passing Lights, under the 
management of the said three General Lighthouse Authorities, shall be 
payable by coasting vessels once only for the whole voyage out and 
home, subject, however, to the abatement or discount hereinafter 
mentioned. 

‘©2. That on and after the said first October, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two, the abatement or discount to be allowed upon 
the amount of tolls payable by virtue of the three hereinbefore recited 
Orders in Council, and of this Order in Council, shall be fifty-five per 
centum, and no more.”’ 

In further explanation of this order, it may be said that the abatement 
had previously been 50 per cent., and the estimated value of the above 
concessions to the shipping trade was no less than £60,000 per annum. 

In less than two years after this splendid reduction, the shipping trade 
of the country had so greatly increased in tonnage that the Mercantile 
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Marine Fund again showed a handsome surplus, and on the 21st of | 


February, in this year, an Order in Council ordained— 

‘©1, That on and after the first day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-four, all coasting vessels, and all vessels trading 
between ports in the United Kingdom and ports in Europe (excepting 
ports in the Meditcrrancan) shall, in respect of every light passed, or 
from which benefit may be derived, either on the voyage out or on the 
voyage home, be liable to one moiety of the duties as provided in the said 
New Consolidated Tables of Light Duties for each general passing light 
and for each local light under the management of the said General Light- 
house Authorities, subject, however, to the abatement or discount herein- 
after mentioned. 

‘2. That on and after the first day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-four, the abatement or discount to be allowed upon the 
amount of tolls specified in the said New Consolidated Tables of Lighi 
Duties mentioned in the said Orders in Council of the twenty-fourth day 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and seventy, and the sixteenth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, and upon the 


amount of tolls specified in the said other Orders in Council hereinbefore | 


referred to and in this Order in Council, shall, in the case of every 
oversea vessel and of every coasting vessel, be sixty per centum, and 
no more.” 


By this order the abatement is again increased, and all vessels tradinz 


~ 
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to ports in Europe are greatly benefited—the estimated value of this 
reduction being about £80,000 per annum. 

These are facts not sufficiently well known and appreciated by the 
shipping community. | 

In a local contemporary we read, a short time since, that by tho intro- 
duction of paraffin into lighthouses, such a saving would be effected that 
the shipowners might at length have £10,000 taken off the Light Duties. 
The writer was evidently not aware that in less than three years those 
dues had been reduced at the rate of £140,000 per annum! 

But it may be supposed that the lighthouses, lightships, and the 
general marking of our shores, suffer from these very large remissions 
of the money chargeable on shipping for their maintenance. Strange to 
say, it is far otherwise. Never were our coasts better marked than now. 
Indeed, no coasts in the world are lighted like ours. The very latest 
scientific improvements, and the very best practical management, are to 
be found in our lighthouses and lightships, and the efficiency, order, and 
general excellence of the whole service are the wonder and envy of all 
foreigners who visit our lighthouses. 

Moreover, it is said that a further development of our coast-marking 
system is about to be carried out, and that it 1s in contemplation to add 
to the safety of navigation by the introduction of a systematic arrange- 
ment of sound signals round our coasts, to guide and warn the mariner 
in foggy weather ; this is the outcome of the recent lengthened and very 
careful series of experiments with fog-signals, to which allusion has 
previously been made in these pages, and to which we hope shortly to 
refer at length. 

We commend these facts to those gentlemen who recently waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, urging him to abolish the system 
of light dues. It cannot be denied that the desire of the authorities is 
to lessen the charge whenever it is practicable ; this tendency operating 
with the expansion of trade, will continue to reduce the dues until they 
become so small that they will scarely be felt by the shipowner. At the 
present moment many shipowners are only too glad to pay the dues, and 
very properly regard them as a sort of insurance on the safety of 
their ships. 

We need say no more about these things, beyond pointing out to the 
shipowner that he has everything that he can desire in the matter of 
lighthouses and light dues—except abolition of the latter—and we can 
only reiterate the opinion expressed by us in 1871, that of all charges 
upon shipping, one of the least grievous is the charge for lights, and 
that the shipowner has little cause to grumble at being called upon to pay 


- for the maintenance of the guiding and warning marks which so mate- 


rially assist and protect his trade. 
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SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE LONDON RIVER. 





One of the first and one of the wisest acts of the Corporation of the 
City of London was to appoint, as their Sanitary Officer, under the 
recent Statute, Mr. Harry Leach. Mr. Leach had for many years been 
a surgeon on the Dreadnouyht; he had moreover been the Medical Officer 
of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade, in connection with 
which Department he is extensively known, but chiefly as the author of 
the ‘‘Ship Captain's Medical Guide,”’ carried by all British merchant 
ships. Mr. Leach has just presented to his new chiefs the first sanitary 
report, of which we have received a copy and which is a document well 
worth the perusal of sanitary officers at all other ports. We have no 


space to reproduce Mr. Leach’s report. It may be useful if we insert 


the following duties of a port medical officer :— 

“1. To act generally, with the approval of the Sanitary Authority, 
under the directions of the Medical Officer of Health. 2. To inspect and 
otherwise examine into the sanitary condition of all vessels within the 
jurisdiction of tho Port Sanitary Authority, in accordance with directions 
given daily, or from time to time, by the Medical Officer. 3. In 
pursuance of this duty, to see the officer in charge of each and every 
vessel inspected, and obtain from him the following particulars :— 


(a2) Name of Vessel. (b) Nationalty. (c) Sailing, steam, or barge. 


(d) Where from. (¢) Number of Crew. (f) Cargo. 4. To examine 


the closets, heads, and latrines. 65. To examine the quarters of the : 
crews with reference to cnbic space, cleanliness, and ventilation. 6. To | 
note the cxistence of any contagious or infectious disease, and to report . 
such cases immediately to the Medical Officer. 7. To advise the officer | 


in charge (if there be no Medical Officer attached to the ship) to send all 
other cases of sickness to the nearest hospital, if they can be removed 
without danger to life. 8. To noto the existence of any foul cargoes, and 


to record their descriptions. 9. To call the attention of the Medical | 


Officer to all sanitary defects observed during each and every inspection. 
10. To direct the cleansing of all closets, forecastles, &c., in which 


sanitary defects exist, and to revisit such vessels to see if the directions . 


have been carried into effect. 11. To fumigate and disinfect vessels and 
clothing as required, and in the manner prescribed by the Medical 
Officer.” 


In the Thames is an hospital ship, under tho sanitary authority, named — 
the Rhin. She is not a suitable vessel, and we hope to hear that she | 


has been replaced. We do not believe that the Corporation of London 
having obtained the position of port sanitary authority, will long leave the 
Thames without, at least, two proper hospital ships; for if we were to 
believe this, we should have to believe that the Corporation were about 
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to throw over all tradition, and adopt in lieu of their thorough and 
efficient method of doing work, a cheap and inefficient method that is 
scarcely worthy of a fourth class town. The Rhin, such as she is, has 
been of use, for we learn from Mr. Leech’s report, that— 


‘‘Since the Ist August, sixty-one Danish and twenty Swedish 
emigrants, and two other patients, have been accommodated on board 
the hospital ship Rhin. Of the general patients received (as distinguished 
from the emigrants), both were suffering from cholera, or choleraic 
diarrhcea, and both were discharged cured, being provided by the medical 
officer in charge of the ship with sufficient money to enable them to reach 
their final destination.”’ 
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FINE AND IMPRISONMENT. 





Tae Merchant Shipping Act of 1871, has been put in force by the 
Board of Trade against two shipowners for sending an unseaworthy 
ship to sea, and tho result is very satisfactory. Each owner has heen 
condcmned to pay a fine of £150, and to undergo two montls im- 
prisonment. 


The great difference between ourselves and Mr. Plimsoll is this: 
Mr. Plimsoll would so far interfere with the general trade that he 
would have every ship surveyed annually, and inspected on every 
voyage, and would have a load line marked on cach ship. We, on the 
other hand, agree in the fixing of criminal responsibility on shipowners 
who send to sea ships systematically overloaded, or otherwise dangerously 
unseaworthy. 


Mr. Plimsoll, by his Appeal, secured tho attention of the British 
public to the subject of loss of life at sca ; and, by his Dill, indicated 
how he would proceed to prevent it. He rendered immense service by 
his book, for he secured attention. For this, honour is due to him for 
all time. He found it necessary to break somebody’s windows, in order 
that he might secure the attention of the authorities, and he did it. 
It was of little importance whose windows were broken, or whose 
character was blasted, so long as a shindy was kicked up that would 
secure attention. The shindy was kicked up, and attention was, for- 
tunately, secured ; but the result was exactly the reverse of what Mr. 
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Plimsoll expected ; for, instead of adopting his Bill, or of legislating in 
his direction at all, the President of the Board of Trade brought in a 
Bill in the directly opposite sense, and the Legislature passed it. Mr. 
Plimsoll not only expressed no approval of this rival Bill, but when 
Ministers were working hard to get it through the Commons, he 
- absented himself, and thus gave it no support, either by his vote or his 
presence. This Act of 1878 extended the Act of 1871, which already 
contained the following very important section :— 

‘¢ Every person who, having authority as owner or otherwise to send a 
ship to sea, sends her to sea in an unseaworthy state so as to endanger 
the life of any person belonging to or on board the same, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, unless he proves that he used all reasonable means to 
make and keep the ship seaworthy, and was ignorant of such unsea- 
worthiness, or that her going to sea in an unseaworthy state was, under 
the circumstances, reasonable and unavoidable, and for this purpose he 
may give evidence in the same manner as any other witness. A 
misdemeanour under this section shall not be punished on summary 
conviction.” 


* This section, and all legislation in the same direction, is in opposition 
to the wholsale survey theory, and is entirely against Mr. Plimsoll’s 
views. In his Appeal (page 20 of the large edition) which was pub- 
lished in 1878, he absolutely ignores in toto the existence of the Act of 
1871, whilst at page 29, the only part of the whole book in which he 
speaks of the Act of 1871 at all, hoe asks is it not wonderful that there 
should not be any ‘‘ legal power whatever to prevent a ship from going to 
sea no matter what condition she was in ;’’ and then, by a foot note, he 
qualifies his question, by saying that ‘‘a sailor is empowered to demand 
a survey,” and if the ship is found seaworthy, is to pay the costs. 
And then Mr. Plimsoll asks, ‘‘ What mockery; what trifling is this?” 
So that having stated in his book that there was in 1873 no power to 
prevent a rotten ship from going to sea, and having added a foot note 
which refers to Section 7 of the Act of 1871, the seaman’s right of com- 
plaining and obtaining a survey, he omitted to mention the existence of 
the 11th Section of the same Act under which two shipowners have now 
been convicted, after their ship had been detained for survey under 
powers similar to those contained in Section 10 of the same Act, which 
he also ignored, but which in 1871 gave the Board of Trade authority, on 
complaint being made to order a survey, and, if necessary, to condemn 
a ship found unseaworthy. 


We think it only fair to mention this, in order to show, first, that Mr. 


Plimsoll in no way assisted to get these Acts passed; and, secondly, tha 
the only notice of their provisions, as to survey, that he makes in his 
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great book, was to ask, ‘‘ What mockery; what trifling is this?” 
We mention all this, farther and chiefly, in Mr. Plimsoll’s own behalf, 
for he must be extremely disgusted to find that the daily press is referring 
to the conviction of two shipowners under Mr. Fortescue’s Act, as 
‘a conviction under Mr. Plimsoll’s Act,” and as something that the latter 
gentleman has effected ; whereas the Act of Parliament under which they — 
were convicted, imprisoned, and fined, was passed two years before 
Mr. Plimsoll’s book was published, and was referred to in his book as 
‘mockery ” and ‘‘ trifling,’ and, at least, one of the gentlemen who has 
brought the conviction about, is, in Mr. Plimsoll’s book, denounced as 
having advocated the losing of ships and the sacrifice of seamen’s lives 
(page 17 of his book), and (pages 18 and 19) as an ‘‘inebriate clinging 
to a lamp-post,” ‘‘a homicide smitten with lunacy, and decking the 
body of his victims with flowers.” 


NortHErs or VERA Cruz.—tThe article which appeared on this subject 
in our February number was written by Captain W. W. Kiddle, R.N., 
whose name was by an unfortunate printer's error misspelt. We regret 
that the mistake should have occurred. 

Martrn’s Patent SetF-Cantinc AncHor.—The master of the Mani- 
couagen Light Ship, River St. Lawrence, reports that ‘‘on the 8th of 
August, finding that the ship was not riding as easy as she should, and 
that there was a jerking or surging on the anchor-chain, I determined to 
heave up anchor, in order to ascertain what was the matter. After 
heaving in about 100 fathoms, I found that there were ten or twelve 
hitches in the bite of the chain, which I cleared; and when I suc- 
ceeded in sighting my anchor, Trotman’s Patent, which was only on the 
1lth August, I discovered that there were two turns of the chain 
around the stock and the flukes of the anchor. Had I not taken this 
precaution before the stormy weather set in, it is possible that this cir- 
cumstance might have caused the loss of the ship, myself, and crew. I 
replaced this anchor with Martin’s Patent Self-Canting Anchor, and, 
from that time till Lleft the station, the vessel rode with ease and safety, 
and clear anchor. I have already alluded to the service rendered by 
this anchor off ‘St. Denis,’ in coming to Quebec, and I will merely add 
that, after thirty years’ experience on board of ships of all sizes and 
tonnage, with every description of anchor, riding in strong tideways, I 
must certainly give the palm to Martin’s Patent for superiority in 
every respect to any I have ever tried. The Martin’s anchor referred 
to weighs 25 cwt., and replaced an anchor of 60 cwt., with the above 
result.”’ | 
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Our Ironclads and Merchant Ships. By Rear-Admiral E. Gardiner 
Fishbourne, C.B. E.& F.N. Spon & Co. 1874.—(Continued from 
March number, page 258.) 


He says:—‘‘A ship is supported by the vertically resolved pressures 
on such element, but these pressures are wnequal and increase with the 
depth, therefore any true resolution of these pressures must have regard 
to this fact of increase, and must embrace the whole of such pressure, 
the more necessary that the effect of depth is more felt in the upward 
vertical pressures than in the lateral. For if a hole be bored through 
vertically in the lowest part of a ship, and another of exactly the same 
dimensions higher up, it will be found that the water will flow in through 
the lower hole much more rapidly in proportion, not simply to its greater 
depth, but according to the law of accumulated fluid pressure, proving 
the greater pressure, and greater antecedently to the boring.” The 
construction of these sentences indicates that the author is not familiar 
with the rules of grammar, and the concluding statement is false in 
principle and has no foundation in fact. If the vertical hole be at a 
depth 10 per cent. greater than the depth at which the horizontal hole is 
made, the water will flow in through the lower hole not more rapidly 
than at 10 per cent. greater speed, as the Admiral says it will, but will 
actually have only half that proportion of increase of speed, or about 
5 per cent. greater flow at 10 per cent, greater depth below the water 
line. There will be no addition to this, ‘‘ according to the law of accu- 
mulated fluid pressure,’’ for that is the effect of that law, that the velo- 
city will be in proportion to the square root of the head of pressure. 

The first part of the quotation 1s meant to be a refutation of the received 
principle that the centre of buoyancy is the centre of gravity of the dis- 
placement; but it is really only the beginning of the train of reasoning that 
leads to the centre of displacement as the solution of the problem uf the 
centre of pressure. The first step in the treatment of the pressures acting 
on a floating body is to resolve them all into their rectangular components 
in the three directions—vertical, lateral, and longitudinal. It is evident 
that the horizontal pressures yield no resultant, for every horizontal 
pressure is opposed by an equal pressure acting on the opposite surface 
of the vessel. The vertical pressures consist of the upward pressures 
acting below the vessel, and the downward pressure acting above the 
vessel, the difference between these at any opposite surfaces is evidently 
the difference between the pressure of the atmosphere at the upper 
surface and the pressure of the water at the under surface, or the weight 
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of a column of water equal to the depth of the under surface added to the 
weight of a column of air equal to the height of the upper surface from 
the level of the water. The important part of these differences is that 
represented by the columns of water, each of a depth equal to the 
depth of immersion at that portion of the surface for which it repre- 
sents the pressure, and the sum of these columns would be in form and 
dimensions identically the displacement of the floating body. The centre 
of effort of these lifting pressures must therefore be in the vertical line 
passing through the centre of gravity of the displacement ; but that is 
& conclusion arrived at by the process of reasoning we have referred to ; 
itis ‘not @ primary assumption as the author of ‘‘ Our Ironclads and 
Merchant Ships” supposes it to be. The height of the centre of . 
pressure in the line in which it acts cannot be a subject of investigation 
to anyone who has mastered the rudiments of mechanical science. 

In the same way the resultant downward pressure has its direction in 
the vertical line passing through the centre of gravity of the floating 
body, it does not act at any one point in that line, but through all the 
. points in that line. The centre of downward pressure is therefore not 
located at the centre of gravity, but that centre is always a point in the 
line of resultant downward pressure in whatever position the body may 
be placed. When the resultant of upward pressures is in the same line 
with the resultant of the downward pressure due to the weight of the 
body, they balance each other, and do not produce any motion in the 
body. When these resultants are not in the same line, the body is sub- 
jected to the righting action, or upsetting action, of a couple, having a 
_ Tength of arm equal to the distance between the two resultant lines. 

(A couple, in mechanics, is a pair of equal forces acting in opposite 
directions, not in the same straight line, but in lines which are parallel 
to each other. The distance between the lines is called the arm of the 
couple, and the product of the length of the arm and the magnitude of 
the force is called the moment of the couple.) This is generally given as 
the horizontal distance of the centre of gravity of the body from the 
vertical line drawn through the centre of gravity of the displacement ; 
but, primarily, it is the perpendicular distance between two parallel 
straight lines, and is not restricted to any point in those lines; it is 
equally true of every point in either line, at any height. 

The centre of gravity of the vessel is generally a fixed point in the 
vertical centre line of the end view of the hull. The centre of buoyancy 
shifts its position for different angles of heel, but its position is for small 
angles of heel approximately in the vertical line passing through a certain 
point in the centre line of the cross section. 

If the centre of gravity is lower than this point, the effect is a 
“‘ righting ” action ; if the centre of gravity is higher than this point, the 
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effect is an upsetting action. The body has stability or is unstable, 
according as its centre of weight is above or below this point, which is 
therefore a turning point as regards stability. This point is therefore 
denominated the metacentre. (Literally, the turning point; the Latin 
word, meta, signifying ‘‘a turning”’ or ‘‘limit,’’ being the name used 
for the pillar at the end of the race-course where chariots turned.) 

If we have the position of this point of intersection and its distance 
above or below the centre of gravity, we have only to multiply that by 
the sine of the angle of heel to get the length of the righting arm, or 
upsetting arm, with which a force equal to the displacement is acting 
upon the hull. The sine of the angle of heel is the inclination to the 
- horizon per foot of beam. This point in the centre Ime becomes asso- 
ciated with the other two centres in the solution of problems of floata- 
tion ; it is not a fixed point, but it is nearly so for small angles of heel in 
almost all vessels ; and we will now illustrate how it shifts in a floating 
rectangular body. 

This illustration is suggested to us by Admiral Fishbourne’s book. 
He has at great length discussed the conditions of floatation of a 
parallelopipedon whose cross section is a square of 12 ft. side. He supposes, 
all through, that the weight of the body is just half the weight of its 
bulk of water, and he arrives at the extraordinary conclusion that unless 
the specific gravity of the body were uniform throughout, it would nor 
come to rest except in a position with its sides vertical and horizontal. 
He works out his conclusions over a piece of paper, and publishes them 
as facts established beyond any doubt. We invite him to test his theory 
by making the experiment he describes; he will then find that such 
a body will auways come to rest with its sides at about 45° to the 
horizontal. | 

The following figure represents the rectangular body, and the line 
w r is the line of floatation. To find the centre of gravity of the 
displacement, draw the diagonals w nm and k r. The diagonals are 
bisected by the line Gl. Set off on n w from n a distance equal to the 
distance from w to the point of intersection of the two diagonals. Set 
off on kr from r a distance equal to the distance from k to the point of 
intersection of the two diagonals. Draw straight lines from these points 
to the points of bisection of the opposite diagonals. The intersection of 
these two lines is B, the centre of gravity of the trapezium, wk, n r. 
The vertical line through B intersects the centre line Gl in M, which is 
the metacentre for that inclination. The forces acting on the body 
form an upsetting couple; the buoyancy acts upwards in the line B M, 
and the weight of the body acts downwards in the line Gf, and the arm 
of the couple is MA, or BY; the body will, therefore, increase its 
inclination, and the corners p,n will tend to become upright. The 
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position of the metacentre M is shifted along one of the loops of the 
looped curve as the body turns upon the axis G ; and when the inchi- 
nation, | G m, is 27° 55’, the heeling moment has its maximum value, 
the length of arm of couple being then 88674 feet. 





The metacentre actually describes only one of the loops, passing over 
it four times while the body makes one revolution. The four loops make 
a complete diagram of measure of stability, or, rather, of instability, for 
any portion of the centre line Gl. That line is always cut by the curve 
of the complete diagram ata point that is distant from Ga distance= 
GM, the metacentre measure of stability. In this diagram GM is 
always a minus quantity; it is not height above the centre of gravity, 
but always depth below it. 
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, and 





If we write z =c w, and takec G = 1, we get G Matte 


x — x 
=————-——: The small looped curve is drawn in accordance 
671+ a? 


with these equations. 
When the body is upright, = 0, the length of righting arm is then 
also = 0, the body has in that position no stability. But the metacentre 


1—0? 
is then below the centre of gravity, 1th of the half breadth, for @ = 





The body is therefore in an unstable or upsetting condition, the force 
ready to upset it being measured by the product of its own weight by 
the sine of the angle of heeling, by the distance G Jf, then equal to 
1 foot in Admiral Fishbourne’s example. But this is the only portion in 
which, according to that author, his parallelopipedon would come to rest. 

Let the body be inclined a little to either side from the upright 
position, and there is at once a heeling arm tending to increase the 
inclination. It is otherwise when the diagonal is vertical, although there 
is likewise no stability in that position. We have then 2=1, and there- 

3 

fore GM =" <0. Yet the slightest inclination from it creates a 
righting arm tending to restore the diagonal to the’ vertical position. 
The righting arm increases very rapidly on either side of the position in 
which the diagonal is vertical, and it changes its sign when it passes 
through that position. The position of the metacentre, when this body 
is upright, is at a distance below the water-level equal to one-sixth of 
its half-breadth. If the centre of gravity were lower than that position, 
the body would float upright. If it is at less than that distance below 
the water-level when upright—say, at distance = y below the water- 
level, the inclination of the body when it comes to rest will be deter- 
mined by the condition. 


Sey 


. ts ‘1 6y 
And when y is just becoming = 0 ; 
a=l1, 
That is, a diagonal will be vertical. 

The Admiral arrives at the opposite conclusion, and he bamboozles 
himself with the distribution of the weights in the immersed portion as 
distinct from the distribution of the weights in the portion that is not 
immersed, and he thereupon constructs his theory that will revolutionize 
shipbuilding when he gets believed, that ‘‘the position in which the 
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immersed portion has its centre of gravity lowest is the position in which 
the body will permanently rest.” 

We will not follow him in his muddledom on this point, but we point 
out a decisive experiment that we promise will convince even Admiral 
Fishbourne if it is properly carried out. Let a parallelopipedon of the 
dimensions given by him be constructed, and on the upper side let a 
semicircular longitudinal cavity be made, of sufficient size that a man can 
just lie in it. Let the weight of the man be taken into account, so that 
when the cube is floated, with the man lying down, the line of floatation 
will pass through the centre of the cube. The weights may be placed 
in any manner the Admiral may choose to have them, only retaining the 
centre of gravity of the whole in the centre of figure. Float the cube, 
with the Admiral on it, and, if he is right, the vertical being, he says, 
the only position in which such a cube would float, he will be quite safe, 
lying in the hollow on the top. But if he is wrong, as we say he is, he 
would make the Captain experiment in a very few seconds, and a life- 
buoy should not be thrown to him until he had made a full recantation. 

The most of our readers understand that the stability of a vessel against 
the lateral heeling force of the wind is in proportion to the height of the 
metacentre above the centre of gravity of the vessel, and that the 
leverage with which the wind acts is the height of the centre of effort 
of the sails above the axis upon which the vessel heels. The moment 
of inertia of the vessel will also have a slight effect, especially in sudden 
gusts of wind, but its influence, even then, will be insignificant, as the 
anzular motion induced by the wind alone has but little velocity. This 
property of stability is not the property of maintaining an upriyht posi- 
tion, but the property of seeking to maintain a constant position with 
reference to the surface of the water; for, as has been established by 
Mr. Froude and others, the virtual level line is the slope of the wave 
surface. 

The heeling force of the action of the waves must therefore be in 
proportion to the degree in which the vessel possesses the above property 
of surface stability. But as the angular motion induced by waves is 
much more rapid than the angular motion produced by the lateral force 
of the wind, the moment of inertia of the vessel has, in this case, a 
much greater influence in resisting the tendency to angular motion. 
When a force is applied to rotate a body which is free to elect its axis of 
rotation, itrotates about that axis for which the resistance to rotation is 
least. Where the resistance is the resistance of inertia, the axis of least 
resistance is that passing through the centre of gravity of the body, and 
the resistance to rotation is proportional to the square of the radius of 
gyration of the weights of which the vessel is composed. The radius of 
gyration is the radius of an ideal flywheel, whose weight and moment of 
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inertia would be equal to those of the vessel, the material of the rim being 
supposed to be all at the same distance from the axis. To produce rolling 
we want, therefore, waves, surface stability, and little momont of inertia. 
Surface stability, we have shown, means height of metacentre above the 
centre of gravity, and moment of inertia means spreading the weights 
out radially from the centre of gravity ; therefore, to produce rolling, we 
want waves, great height of metacentre, and the weights concentrated 
as near to the centre of gravity as possible. To prevent rolling, we want 
the opposite of all these, if we can get them. We cannot prevent the 
waves ; we must, therefore, put up with them. Wecan reduce the height 
of the metacentre ; but that reduces the surface stability, and a certain 
amount of surface stability is indispensable. A compromise between 
these two claims has to be made such as will best suit the requirements 
and circumstances of the case. The weights may be spread out as far 
as is practicable to increase the moment of inertia, for that will not 
impair the surface stability. The less the radius of gyration, the 
shorter is the period of rolling, and generally the closer the agreement 
between the period of the wave impulses and the oscillations of the 
vessel, and, therefore, there is little frictional resistance produced to 
destroy the momentum imparted to the vessel. When the radias of 
gyration is great, the period of rolling is increased, and generally the 
dissimilarity between the periods of wave impulses and oscillaticns is 
Increased, and, therefore, a greater portion of the oscillation of the ship 
is made against the motion of the wave, and a frictional resistance to 
oscillation is thereby produced. These principles have been worked out 
with great clearness by Froude, Rankine, Reed, Barnaby, John, and otters, 
and we are not attempting to write on the subject otherwise than 1s a 
looker-on, and to popularize the subject with our readers. Admiral 
Fishbourne has not one sound idea on the subject ; he makes capital put 
of the loss of the Captain, and out of the circumstance of ballast havirg 
been added to several of the ironclads. That these are facts, has ro 
connexion whatever with Admiral Fishbourne’s fallacies. He asks nov 
for empty buoyant spaces at each side of all vessels to act as ‘‘ life-belts ’ 
to them; he objects to spreading the weights horizontally, because doing 
so destroys this ‘* life-belt."" He gives an account of an experimen: 
made with two 30 ft. cutters, one fitted with 5cwt. of cork, as a belt al: 
round near to the gunwale, and a similar cutter without the cork, and 
because the buoyancy of tho boat that had the cork was, when filled 
with water, immensely greater than that without the cork, therefore the 
ironclads cannot bo safe with heavy armour where their buoyant 
‘‘ life-belt” should be. And the author is an Admiral! We bope soon 
to hear that he has hoisted his flag on his own Paralleloptpedon. 
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THE INDIA DIRECTORY, PART THE FIRST. 


Ihe India Directory, for the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and 
Sailing Vessels, founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgh. By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.8., late 
Indian Navy. Wm. H. Allen & Co. 


In regard to seamen and navigators, the old adage that ‘‘ A great book 
is @ great evil,” is significantly correct; they do not want long-winded 
yarns, but to get to the point at once, and by the shortest cut; they 
want to know how to clear a rock or other danger, and care not to know 
geologically of what it is composed ; in a paragraph, sharp, short, and 
terse, they like to find what they require, all they require, and not more 
than they require. 

That the ‘‘ India Directory ” of Horsburgh, through its eight editions, 
became a “ great book,”’ is an undoubted fact, but there is much excuse 
to be made for a time when thé art, for so it may be called, of writing 
sailing directions was not so well understood as at present. Horsburgh’s 

patience and industry were great, and although he had abundance of 
_ Material at hand in the archives of the Honourable East India Company, 
to whom he was hydrographer, great judgment was necessary in the 
selection; but Horsburgh was a practical man bath as a seaman and as a 
navigator, and the value of the book he wrote is best attested by the great 
success that has attended every one of the numerous editions it has gone 
through, and we may venture to assert that but few books have had a 
greater run than ‘‘ Horsburgh’s Directory.” Of late years, its greatly 
increased size told very much against it, and other and smaller books, con- 
taining only portions of the route, were brought out. The ready sale 
obtained by these, pointed to the necessity of a more abridged form for 
the great work itself, as more suited to the requirements of the times. 
The proprietors have now wisely given us a book, which, although not a 
small one, is a great improvement cn the old editions, and, although we 
are of opinion it could be even now greutly abridged, we do not so much 
quarrel with the size, owing to the very great facilities afforded in the 
hew arrangement for finding instantly what we want. 

No other work embraces so great a scope as this one, and to enable the 
mariner to sail over one-half the seas, for which it is a guide, he must 
possess himself, if he has not this book, of books sufficiently numerous 
to form a small hbrary. ‘‘ The East India Directory,” although a fair sized 
book, is multum in parvo, and the possession of it conduces to confi- 
dence in the mind of the mariner by the knowledge that all that is neces- 
sary is contained in the one book. 

The introduction of brief sailing directions for the Mcditerrancan and 
Red Sea, in the body of the work, is, of course, necessitated by the 
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opening of the Suez Canal. An innovation and improvement, meeting 
with our entire and unqualified approval, is the introduction of physical 
charts, showing the best ocean routes at different seasons of the year; 
and if anything can delight a seaman, it is this placing before his eyes, 
in a pleasing, comprehensive, and impressive way, the substance of the 
directions in the text. These little, carefully prepared maps, convey more 
solid and lasting instruction to the practical man-in half an hour than 
would the study of a dry text in a month. 

We do not agree with the editor in his opinion that the description of 
the lights are best given in their geographical sequence ; we know it is a 
plan generally followed, and in the time of Horsburgh, when the number of 
lights about the world was few, it might have been good; but the number 
of lights has now so multiplied, and an alteration in their character is so 
frequently made, that a book of Sailing Directions, containing a minute 
description of lights, becomes out of date sometimes within a year of 
publication. With a view to facilitating the correcting of the text for 
these alterations by hand, a tabulated form, comprising the lights named 
in the section, and placed at the head of each section, would be better. 
This is, however, a mere matter of detail, and does not detract from the 
value of a work which is in itself a complete success; and as the editor 
was an Indian surveyor himself, and the author of a work on Indian 
navigation, he was peculiarly qualified to undertake the revision and 
correction of the Horsburgh, requiring, as it did, much time and patience 
as well as local information. The chapter on the Passages in the Indian 
Ocean is particularly good, and the practical knowledge of the writer is 
apparent in it. 

We think Captain Taylor a true prophet in the following :—‘‘ We hope 
to see the day when coal depots and hghthouses may be established at 
Chagos Islands and the N.E. end of Socotra, for the benefit of the 
Bengal and China trade, as well as that of the Asiatic Archipelago and 
Australia. Tho Sunda strait will then become the proper highway for 
many a steamer homeward-bound, which (whilst the §.W. monsoon 
prevails in the Bay of Bengal) now hammers against wind and current on an 
out-of-the-way course to replenish her coal at Point de Galle, in Ceylon.” 

That there is more wanting to make the work complete is acknow- 
ledged, but through no omission of the author, who says, ‘‘ We have yet 
much to learn of the coast between Natal and Guardafui. For that end 
we must look to the intelligent officers of the Mercantile Marine who 
may commence those trade operations along that coast, which are soon 
likely to follow the abolition of the infamous slave trade.” * 

* We are glad to observe that Her Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the 
importance of a better knowledge of this part of the African coast, and, since the 


work was in press, a surveying vessel (H.M.S. Nassav), with experienced surveyors, 
has been detailed for the purpose of attaining it. 
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From the editor we may turn to the publishers, who have got the book 
up in & manner as creditable as might be expected from that well-known 
firm; the type is good, and the typographical errors hard to find; the 
work is, therefore, creditable to all concerned, and will worthily take the 
place of its predecessors. We are glad to see that Captain Taylor has 
acknowledged the assistance he has received from Captain Davis, of the 
Hydrographic Department, one of the best, most accurate, and most 
conscientious of the Admiralty staff, and of Staff-Commander Hull, the 
able Superintendent of Charts of the Department. 





The Sailor’s Pocket Book: A collection of practical rules, notes and tables 
for the use of the Royal Navy, tho Mercantile Marine and Yach 
Squadrons. By Commander F. G. D. Bedford, R.N., H.M.S. Ag gincourt. 
London and Portsmouth. J. Griffin & Co. 1874. 


We are bound to say that never before have we seen so compact and so 
complete a reference book as this. The information is obtained from the 
most authentic sources, and is put together in a simple and intelligible 
form. The work is divided into ten sections, and we learn from the 
preface that the compiler has taken counsel of many able and well-known 
officers and has had the advantage of many important suggestions and 
contributions from them in regard to matters with which they were 
specially familiar. We see from this book that even naval officers are 
beginning to acknowledge the value of Mr. Gray’s writings on the Rule 
of the Road. Commander Bedford has incorporated the verses that Mr. 
Lacon ridicules, and has also incorporated much from the now well-known 
green pamphlet. 

It would be useless to attempt to quote from such a work as Comman- 
der Bedford's, its subjects are too numerous and too matter-of-fact. But 
we can honestly say that the scope of this book is such that it seems to 
embrace everything which may be of practical service to the sailor. We 
are of opinion that such a book deserves all the advertising that can be 
given to it, for it is really worthy of it. We have nothing but praise for 
it, and do not think any master in the Mercantile Marine should be 
without it, We are sure that he who buys it will never regret having 
done so. : 





An Analytical Index of the Preliminary Report of the Royal Commission 
on Unseaworthy Ships? Compiled by Jelinger E. Symons, Lieut. R.N. 
London, Virtue & Co. 1874. 


Tuts is a work well and opportunely done, and one that cannot fail to be 
uscful to the Royal Commissioners in the resumption of their important 
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investigation. The amount of labour which this work represents is 
really very great, and considering the short interval which has 
elapsed since the termination of the sittings of the Commission and 
the present time, much credit is due to Lieut. Symons for his assiduity 
and the admirable use he has made of the short space of time at his 
disposal. We-.can honestly say that in our office this index will be 
of great service in treating of the proceedings of the Commission. 


The Design and Construction of Harbours: A treatise on Maritime 
Engineering. By Thomas Stevenson, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., M. Inst. C.E, 
&c. Second Edition. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1874. 


WE have received this handsome book, but, owing to daily increasing 
demands on our space must reserve a notice of it for our next number. 





The Hydraulics of Great Rivers: The Parana, the Uruguay, and the La 
Plata Estuary. By J.J. Revy, Mem. Ins. C. E., Vienna, &c., &e. 
K.and F. N. Spon. London. 1874. 


. Tu1s is a large volume, giving every detail of the survey of these great 
rivers, their levels and sections, currents and tides. ‘There is through- 
out the volume, a great deal of light thrown upon the hydraulics of rivers, 
and the practical details of the method of survey will be most valuable 
in any future similar survey of other rivers. We give the following 
specimen of the style in which the book is written :— 

‘¢ Section of River . . . . The instrumcat of our choice for measuring 
angles was the sextant, and we found the little pocket sextant, giving 
angles to onc,or even half a minute, the most convenient instrument, 
and preferable to the larger marine sextants from six to eight inches 
radius. We have, with the pocket sextant under threc inches diameter, 
measured thousands of angles during these great river surveys, all of 
which to the minute; and we have often in one minute’s time measured 
and booked several angles. This is truly an invaluable instrument, 
and its use should be encouraged and extended in all engineering sur- 
veys. The theodolite was not required, and its use would have been 
greatly restricted and the exception. The larger kind of sextant, giving 
angles to ten seconds, was only used to check main triangulation points 
as obtaincd by the pocket sextant; and, occasionally, for latitude and 
longitude observations in conjunction with chronometers. 

‘‘The captain and crew had orders to be ready early the 24th 
January, and steam was up by sunrise. The day turned out to be 
favourable, the strong breeze of the 23rd having ceased, and had given 
way to a gentle current of air. The lead was ready for sounding. 
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having already ascertained by preliminary trials that the depth of water 
would not exceed 70 to 80 feet. We made it a rule not to take the 
depth of water by marks attached to the cord of the sounding lead; we 
found, that the length so marked on the cord changed and in great depths 
the change amounted to several fect. When the lead touched the bottom, 
a sailor took hold of the cord at the surface of the water and pulled it 
up; the cord was then laid, by the assistance of others, on the deck of 
the ship, and the length measured by a tape, which was already stretched 
out for the purpose, the whole operation not taking more than one minute. 
From check observations we found the soundings accurate to the inch of 
depth. The captain having reported all ready, the steamer was allowed 
to drop below the line of section indicated by the flags already in position. 
Qn the bridge of the steamer, with sextant in hand, we directed the 
course of the vessel to cross the line of section near the intended point 
fora sounding to be taken. The steamer crossed the line of section at 
fall speed, and proceeded according to the strength of current, from 150 
to 200 yards higher up, when the signal was given to reverse the engines, 
and the steamer was not only checked in the forward course, but was 
drifting astern with a speed equal to the current, which was readily 
ascertained by observing the water of the river and the steamer moving 
together without any relative velocity. Atthis moment the engines were 
stopped and the stcamer was allowed to drift astern to cross the line of 
section. ‘The sounding lead was now lowered by a sailor close to the 
bottom all drifting with the current together, and the soundings were 
taken as if on a pond; and before the line of section was crossed—say, 
within the length of ths steamer—we ascertained the angle between the 
flag at the extreme end of the base and the two flags on the line of 
section ; and continuing to look through the sextant, the two flags on 
the line approached each other as we approached the scction ; and the 
moment they covered one another the flag at the far end of the base 
was also made to coincide, so that the three flags covered each 
other, at which moment the signal was given to ‘sound,’ the lead 
being already within a few fect of the bottom. We then booked tho 
angle observed by the sextant, and by the time we had done so the — 
captain called out the depth in feet and inches, which, having been noted 
at the observal angles, completed the observation. The engines were 
started again ahead, the line crossed a second time at any intended point, 
the engines reversed, the steamer drifted and crossed the line a second 
time, angle and sounding noted in the survey book, and so on, point after 
point was taken on the line of section, every observation being an inde- 
pendent one, and entirely in the hands and under the control of one 
person. | 

‘An accurate and exact section of the greatest river may be obtained 
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by the above method within a couple of hours. On the Great Parana, 
the mightest river yet surveyed, each observation for sounding apper- 
taining to a definite poimt of the section, took, on the average of a 
number of observations from the left to the right bank, over a width of 
river of more than 4,800 feet, exactly eight minutes of time.”’ 


THE BOARD OF TRADE. 





At a recent meeting, at Liverpool, Mr. Rathbone, M.P., made a specch 
on the Board of Trade, from which the following are extracts. _ Mr. 
Rathbone said :— 

‘‘T am very much pleased to be able to be present to-day at your 
annual meeting, and to have the honourable duty committed to me of 
moving the adoption of your report. I wish in doing so to say a few 
words on some of the questions affecting the Mercantile Marine of this 
country, and especially with respect to the constitution of the Board of 
Trade. I believe we all consider that trade and commerce are not 
treated with proper respect by either of the two great political parties. 
The office of President of the Board of Trade seems to be a refuge for 
statesmen out of work. Ido not mean that men of great ability have 
not been placed at its head. We should be as basely ungrateful to Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue as the electors of County Louth if we did not 
admit the obligations that the commerce of this country is under to 
Lord Carlingford for the way in which he devoted himself to a new 
department, and the firmness and wisdom which he showed in resisting 
at one time the tendency there was to throw the whole management of 
the shipping of this country into the hands of the Board of Trade, and, 
at another time, in secking to obtain some recognition from the railway 
companies, that the public have some rights affecting the great highroads 
of the land. Nor should I wish to say one word against Sir Charles 
Adderley, who is one of the most conscientious statesmen in the House 
of Commons. But the fact that Mr. Fortescue had very clear and 
decided views about Irish education, and the fact that Sir Charles 
Adderley has an immense amount of information and very decided views 
about sanitary matters, clearly do not prima facie qualify them to be 
Presidents of the Board of Trade. But the remedy for this grievance 
is, to my mind, certainly not to diminish the importance of the Board of 
Trade by splitting it into two, as has been proposed, leaving one-half to 
deal with railways and with kindred subjects, and the other half to deal with 
shipping and external commerce. No, what we want is to increase rather 
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than to diminish the importance and dignity of the office, so that it shall 
be an object of laudable ambition to any man to qualify himself for it, 
and, when he is there, not to consider it a mere stepping-stone to some 
other more important office. What we ought to seek is to have substi- 
tuted for the President of the Board of Trade a principal Secretary of 
State, of the same dignity and with the same emoluments as the Secre- 
tary for War or the Colonial Secretary. Is it not a strange anomaly that 
this country, which prides itself on its commercial greatness and local 
government, should treat the departments which have the care of these 
two objects as only of half the importance of a Secretary for the 
Colonies or a Secretary for War? Again, we have had some very 
glaring instances of absurd’ interference and unjust assertion. I do not 
believe the right course is to attack the two permanent Secretaries 
of the Board of Trade ; they are two of the best officers the country has 
in its service, and they are as conscious as we are of their own inability 
to find men to do satisfactorily, without "grounds for complaint, the 
duties which have already been put upon the department, and, at the 
same time, we hear proposals for more active interference, involving 
the appointment of more officers, greater difficulty in finding capable 
ones, and more frequent grounds for similar complaints to those to 
which I have alluded.” 

We think that Mr. Rathbone has exactly hit the nail on the head. It 
is the height of folly for the outside world to attack Mr. Farrer and 
Mr. Gray. What the outside world should do is to attack the Ministry, 
if any attack is necessary. If the Board of Trade be placed in a proper 
position, its chief ought, in the chief maritime country of the world, to 
be of, at least, the like position as the chief of the Home and Colonial 
Offices and the Admiralty. In the newspaper out of which we have cut 
Mr. Rathbone’s speech at Liverpool we have also cut the following 
paragraph, as containing the report of another meeting at Liverpool, | 
held on the same day as Mr. Rathbone’s. Here is the extract :— 


‘¢ Mretinc or tHE Mersey Dock anp Harrour Boarp.—Tue Enct- 
NEER’s Satary.—The proceedings of the Works’ Committee included a 
recommendation to increase the salary of Mr. Lyster, the engineer, to 
£4,600 per annum, but consideration of the proposal was postponed 
to the next meeting, in accordance with a standing resolution of tho 
Board. Mr. Hubback, in moving the confirmation of the proceedings of 
the Committee, said that, although the recommendation to raise Mr. 
Lyster’s salary would be postponed, he supposed it would be expected 
that he should say a few words about the proposal. Mr. Lyster was 
appointed engineer to the Board in November, 1861, his salary being then 
£1,500 per year, but at the same time ho held the office of engineer 
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to the Guernsey Harbour Works, which were not completed till 1866. 
In 1863 his salary was increased to £2,500, and in February, 1866, to 
£3,500. Mr. Laird, as one of the members of the Committee who was 
absent when the recommendation was passed, observed that he was in 
favour of the increase of Mr. Lyster’s salary. Mr. Job said that the 
increase appeared to be very large, but when the Board were told that 
the Committee, who were gentlemen well acquainted with what Mr. 
Lyster had to do, were unanimous, they should not interfere with the 
recommendation.” 

The engineer of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board will, we hope, 
get £4,500 a-year for his attention to the dock accommodation of 
Liverpool. The President of the Board of Trade, who is the Minister 
for Commerce, Railways, and Marine of the whole country, receives 
£2,000 a-year; and the Parliamentary Secretary £1,500. The four 
Assistant-Secretaries at the head of the Marine, Railway, Finance, and 
Harbour Departments receive less than the chief employés in many 
large towns, and very much less than secretaries and directors of rail- 
way, and shipping, and other companies with whom they are in daily 
contact. We think Mr. Rathbonc, when he says, do not cut up the 
Board of Trade into several small, separate officcs, giving to one office 
railways ; to another, ships and seamen ; to a third, harbours; and so 
on; but rather concentrate, consolidate, and elevate the whole office, 
is giving advice that is really good for the true interests of the country. 
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To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—As the ‘‘ China Pilot,” and other sailing directions, say very 
little about the Russian ports in Eastern Siberia, although a great many 
vessels visit those ports, I beg to send you the following sailing direc- 
tions for the river Amoor, together with remarks about some ports in 
Eastern Siberia, which I published in the ‘‘ Hansa;” but as also a great 
many British vessels come to said ports, I give a translation into English, 
which, published in your so well-known Magazine, will perhaps prove 
advantageous and interesting to some of its readers. 

Since 1866, I have been on the coast of Eastern Siberia, visited every 
_ port, and all remarks are based on personal experience. I also received 
good information from commanders of H.I.R.M. Navy, and of pilots, 
sailing masters, &c. 
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River Asoor. 

Vessels bound to Nicolajeffsk, river Amoor, have to call at Castries 
Bay for obtaining a pilot; and, if the vessels are of considerable draught, 
have often to discharge there part of cargo before proceeding up the 
river, on‘ account of the bar of the river Amoor. 

Castries Bay (between 51° 28’ and 51° 32’ lat. N.) has at its entrance 
to the south, Kloster camp, a steep bluff, easily known by its lighthouse, 
& square, white. painted building, showing a fixed white light, visible 
eighteen miles. The light burns from 1st May, old style (18th, new style), 
to 1/13th November. To the northward 1s Cape Castries, a high and steep 
bluff. Vessels coming from the southward, up the Gulf of Tartary, 
should always make Beachy Head—Cape Hadschi, Barracouta Bay (Russ. 
Imperatorskoi), and from there shape a course for Dagu Islands (two 
small islands about sixteen miles 8.W. from Kloster camp). From May 
to August, dense fogs prevail all over the Gulf of Tartary, and vessels 
must, therefore, pay great attention to the log and look-out. 

In the entrance of Castries Bay, in the middle between Kloster camp 
and Cape Castries, is the dangerous Wostock shoal, 12 feet below water ; 
itis marked by a red and white buoy; also, two sticks with brooms 
mark the E. and W. end of the shoal. Vessels arriving early in spring 
have to be careful, as often these marks are not laid out until the middle 
or end of May. From Oyster Island, extends a dangerous shoal to the 
northward, marked on its extreme end by two sticks with brooms. Two 
large, white-painted, wooden triangles, on Fresh Water point, to be kept 
in one, form the leading line from the entrance off Kloster camp to 
Observatory Island. A small reef extends from the 8. point of Observa- 
tory ; its extreme point marked by a stick -with red flag (to be kept, 
going in, on starboard). As leading line to the anchorage aro, to the 
northward of the settlement, on a bluff, two white triangles. Vessels of 
large draught find good anchorage 8.S.W. of Observatory Island in 4 to 7 
fathoms ; vessels up to 13 or 14 ft. draught, find the most sheltered 

and convenient anchorage inside Observatory Island, in 8 to 4 fathoms. 
During night, the light on Kloster camp affords a safe guide. 

Captains of vessels have to apply to the commander of the 
military port (Alexandroftsky) for a pilot. These pilots are boat- 
men of the Siberian fleet, well acquainted with the river Amoor, the 
Liman, and their dangers, but do not know much about manmuvring 
vessels, nor do they speak any forcign language. Only a few of them 
talk a little German; all others only Russian. The Government gives 
these men, free of charge, to vessels, not as responsible pilots, but as 
guides. After arrival in Nicolajeffsk, they receive usually from the 
vessel @ gratification of twenty-five to fifty roubles. 

Fresh provisions are seldom to be obtained at Castries Bay, and, if 

: B 
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there are, only at high prices. Fresh water can be filled in casks at 
a small river at Alexandroffsky, close to the telegraph station ; at Castries 
there is telegraphic communication, vid Siberia with Europe, and tid 
Wladiwostock, and cable with China and Japan. Leaving the anchorage 
inside Observatory Island, bound to Nicolajeffsk, Observatory Island can 
be passed on either side, and then a direct course may be taken for Cape 
Castries, passing it at half to one mile distance. From Cape Castries, 
steer N. E. } E. twenty miles, to the Four Fathom Bank, marked by a 
large black and red buoy. From this buoy Cape Sutschoff bears 
W.by S.; Cape Chichakoff, W.N.W., per compass. As a rough sea or 
hazy weather often prevents to make out this buoy, vessels have to find 
their position by bearings of the said two capes, or by soundings. From 
the buoy, steer N. by E. per compass for Cape Catherine, passing it at 
4 to 1’ distance; from Cape Catherine steer along the coast to Cape 
Nevelskoi, passing it at equal distance; course about N.N.E. 

When, while steering from the buoy to Cape Catherine, Glasenap 
Island bears W., the dangerous Fox Bank is passed; and vessels can 
keep close over to Cape Catherine. The flood sets to the northward, 
the ebb to the southward, with a velocity from two to four miles. 

After having passed Cape Nevelskoi, steer N.E. by N. to a red and 
white buoy, which marks the eastern end of Nevelskoi Bank. While 
steering this course, the best mark is to keep always Cape Catherine a 
little open from Cape Nevelskoi ; having passed the red and white buoy, 
shape the course direct for Cape Murawieff until the small island Popoff 
bears W. per compass, when N.E. coursé is to be steered. A good 
mark is the highest of the sandhills close to Pogabi Point, Sachalin 
Island right a head. On this course you keep the sticks with brooms, 
which mark the banks, extending from the Capes Murawieff and Svednii, 
on port. You continue this course until the small island Ogby opens 
from Cape Lagareff, and until Popoff Island is shut in with Cape 
Murawieff. 

Vessels may anchor anywhere in the fairway between Four Fathoms 
Bank (red and black buoy) and Cape Lagareff. The best anchorage will 
be found 1’ from Cape Nevelskoi, having Cape Catherine just open, in 
six to eight fathoms. When Ogby island is open from Cape Lagareff, 
steer right for the former. When approaching Ogby Island, keep the first 
buoy, red and white, on port; the second, also red and white, with a stick 
and broom close to it, on starboard, keeping close to the island. When 
the second buoy is passed, steer for the third buoy, red and white, which 
you keep on port, and then steer N.N.W. A good mark is to keep aft 
Ogby Island, right under the first hill on Cape Lagareff, as leading line. 
You proceed on this course to a large red and white buoy at Chakmuat 
Islands ; this buoy you keep on port. When passed, steer N. by E. 3 E., 
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having aft as leading line two white triangles in line; you continue this 
course to a red and white buoy, which you keep on port, and, as soon as 
two white triangles on Hagemiff Islands are in one line, steer north to a 
red and white buoy, with staff and black ball, which you keep on star- 
board. From this buoy you have as leading line two white triangles on 
Cape Dschaore ; course N.W. by N. 

Pass close to Cape Dschaore, keeping the sticks and brooms, which 
mark the banks extending from the cape on port, and, as soon as the cape 
is passed, you take as leading lines two white triangles aft, also on Cape 
Dschaore. The triangles are to be so kept that the one furthest from the 
ship is in a direct line with, but seen a little above, the nearer one. You 
proceed on this leading line until a red and white buoy, keeping the same 
on starboard. Here the bar commences. Vessels arriving late in the 

afternoon at this buoy, should always during night anchor here, as 
‘ on the bar the fairway is very narrow. Close to the buoy are threo 

fathoms. 

From this buoy, off Cape Ussi, you proceed by taking as leading line 
the two white triangles called ‘‘lallo marks.’’ On this course the lead 
should be kept going, as here is the shoalest part of the bar. 

You continue on this course to a stick and broom, keeping it on port, and 
then you take the leading line of the Sabach marks, two white triangles 
aft (astern), and on these you proceed to another stick and broom, also kept 
on port, when you take the Ujusut marks (a-head), two white triangles. 
From the Ujusut marks leading line, you take as a stick and broom, kept 
on port, the Korotky marks (a-head). Besides the stick and broom, are, 
aga mark for changing the course on Ujusut Island, two white crosses, 
which, in a line, indicate the change of the course. 

As the fairway is very narrow, and its bends short, the course must be 
altered a little before the new marks are in a line. All over the bar the 
bottom is sand or mud, with the exception of close to Ujusut Island, 
where, close to the island, some stones are. You proceed on the Korotky 

; Marks until a stick and broom, kept on port, where you take the large 
. Pronge marks (astern). On this leading line you proceed to a red and 
, White buoy, which you can pass on either side; close to the buoy is a 
: Very good anchoring place when coming down the river, before passing 
: the bar. From this buoy you steer right for Cape Pronge, pass it 
» Close, keeping the sticks and brooms, which mark the shoals and banks, 
* extending from shore, on port, and then you take as leading line the 
‘Pronge marks (astern); you proceed on this line to a stick and broom, 
y Where you take the Nale marks (a-head). After the Nale marks, you 
;take the Lotanga marks (astern), then the Tschil marks (a-head), and 
yfontinue on the Tschil marks until a red and white buoy, which you can 
r on either side ; having passed the buoy, you take the Wasse marks 
B 2 
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(a-head), and afterwards the Meo marks. After the Meo marks, you take 
either the Wasse marks (astern) or the Tschenerach marks (a-head). 
Having proceeded on one of these leading lines, you take the Patch marks 
(astern) and steer for Nicolajeffsk roads, keeping the lighthouse and 
triangle on Constantin battery, on an island in the middle of the river, in 
a, line. 

Having passed a stick with red flag (kept St. B.), you anchor below 
Constantin battery in seven to ten fathoms. From Nicolajefisk to Pronge 
is always ebb tide (current downwards), from Pronge to Dschaore regular 
tides, from Dschaore to Hagemiff very little current, and from Hagemiff 
Island to Four Fathoms Bank, strong and regular tides. In spring 
June and July, on the bar, are generally 18 to 14 feet; August to October, 
11} to 12} feet. At Nicolajeffsk, vessels have to go on the opposite shore 
for taking ballast (stones) ; taking it in own boats, one rouble per ton is 
charged ; free, alongside, two roubles. Fresh beef twelve roubles per 
pood (thirty-three pounds English). In none of the Russian ports of 
Eastern Siberia are port charges, tonnage dues, light dues, &c. Russian 
charts, the best of this coast, may be obtained by application to the 
Naval Staff. 

River steamers leave regularly twice in the month, from May to 
October, carrying mails and passengers, belonging to the ‘‘ Amoor Steam 


Navigation Company,” up the river Amoor and Shilka to Stretinsk— 
about 1,750 miles. 


From Castries to Dur (Sacwauin Isuanp). 


Course, from Kloster camp, 1’ dist., S.E. } E., per compass, 58’ dist. 
Approaching the anchorage, keep the lighthouse (a square, white build- 
ing) S. E., and steer right for the wharf and houses close to the coal- 
mines, until the coast to the southward is shut in with Cape Hadschi, 
and then anchor close to a large red buoy, in six fathoms. Cape Dui, 
N. from the anchorage, has three remarkable rocks close to it. Dui 
anchorage only affords shelter for N.N.E. to S. (round by E.) winds ; 
although, with §. winds already a very inconvenient swell sets in. 
Westerly winds make the anchorage entirely unsafe, and vessels do best 
to put out to sea, waiting for fino weather. During summer—July to 
beginning of September—easterly winds prevail, and westerly winds rarely 
occur, and fine weather prevails, although strong N.W. gales are no& 
unknown, even in this season. After September equinox, sailing vessel 
should not visit Dui, as strong westerly winds prevail, and steamerss 
should only anchor there when in necd of coals, keeping always steam , 
so as to be ready to put to sea at any time. The coals, worked by com— 
victs, are very small but of good quality. The Government charge s 
64 roubles per ton, free on board. In fine weather, they send ote 
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lighters day and night; but the least swell prohibits loading. During 
night, the light, visible twelve miles (fixed white) is a safe guide to the 
anchorage. 


Wuaprwostock (Port May). 


On Murawieff peninsula is, since 1871, the chief naval station for 
Eastern Siberia. It has telegraphic communication vith Egrope, vid 
Siberia ; and per cable with China, Japan, and India. 

The harbour of Wladiwostock (Golden Horn) is one of the finest, 
sheltered from all winds, with depth from 5 to 10 fathoms, good holding 
ground. 

From the middle of December to the beginning of Apmil the bay is 
covered with ice. 

Fresh beef, 10 rubles per 28 lbs.; vegetables and potatoes, reasonable. 
In September salmon-trout abundant. 

Wladiwostock has two entrances, from W. and E., through Bosphorus 
strait. Sailing vessels should take the eastern, making Termination 
(Askred) Island, and then steering for Skrypleff Island, at the E. entrance - 
of Bosphorus strait. 

Off the entrance of Norik Bay (Dundas, or Russian, or Kagakewisch 
Island) is a rock, called Asses’ Ears ; a reef extends 1} cable-lengths to 
8.W. of this rock. In 1870, the British schooner Aiu Liu came on 
this reef aground, and sustained considerable damages. 

The charts are correct, and the navigation of this port needs no other 
remarks. 

Vessels loading seaward, for Chefoo or Tientsin, load either at Na- 
chodka (America bay), Siauwuhu (Preobraschenje), Olga Bay, or Pos- 
siette. For navigation of the three former ports, the charts afford the 
necessary. 

In the outer Bay of Possiette is the Yeddo shoal, 10 feet below water, 
In 42° $4’ lat. N. 180° 53’ long. E., N. 2 W: per compass, 6’ distance 
from the east point of Furnhjelm Island. 

Freights : From Cronstadt, about twelve to eighteen sailing vessels 
are yearly sent to the Amoor with Government cargoes (rye-flour, naval 
stores, &c.), at £4 to £5 per ton. 

From Hamburg, also, six to,nine vessels are dispatched every wintcr. 
and early spring with general cargoes for the Amoor and Wladiwostock, 
at £3 to £4 per ton. 

Steamers of the Amoor Steam N. Company leave every Apnil from 
Hamburg for the Amoor. 

From August to October, a good many vessels are chartered from 
China (Chefoo) for Wladiwostock and the seaweed ports, at 174 to 25, 
and sometimes 30 cents. per picul. The seaweed is in bundles of about 
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80 to 40 catties; with new-season seaweed, a loss of weight of 5 to 10 
per cent. is sustained ; old seaweed loses 2 to 3 per cent. 

From Nicolajeffsk every year several vessels are sent with Govern- 
ment cargoes to Amioa (Sachalin), to the ports of Ochotsk Sea (Ajan, 
Petropawlowsky), and to Wladiwostock. Freight for vessels from 300 
to 400 tons, about 1,500 roubles in full, 20 lay-days. 

Last gummer, teas were shipped from Hankou to the Amoor (from 
Nicolajeffsk by river steamers to Strotinsk) for the Siberian market 
(Irkutsk, Tomsk, &c.) 

A dry dock was commenced by Government at Wladiwostock, 1869, 
and roughly finished 1870. Several gunboats were in dock ; but since 
hat time the Government seems to have abandoned the idea to finish it 
properly. 

On the whole coast, during spring and summer, fogs prevail with 
easterly winds. §8.Wto N.W. winds, during summer, are accompanied 
by clear weather. From the end of August clear weather sets in, with 
westerly winds; in winter, from October (end), strong N.W. gales blow. 
Hurricanes are rare; 1870 (August), a cyclone was observed at Wladi- 
wostock, lasting sixtecn hours, blowing with great violence; some 
vessels dragged with both anchors and 75 fathoms chain. 


G. L. HUMMEL, 


Commander of the Russian s.s. Alerander. 


Osaka, 26th November, 1878. 


RULES OF FREEBOARD. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir,—I have read with intercst the articles on the Rules of Free- 
board, in the Nautical Magazine, and submit the following to the con- 
sideration of your readers :—I would retain, as the extreme for loading, 
the rules acted on by surveyors in British ports. These rules were 
framed for short ships, and for them err, if anything, on the safe side. 
This rule is based on the depth at the middle of the vessel’s hold, 
and allows so many inches freeboard per foot of depth. Length and 
breadth are left out of the question, on the principle that whether the 
vessel 1s long or broad, the immersed section bears a tolerably con- 
stant proportion to the section above water, freeboard being left accord- 
ing to the rule. Now, although this rough approximation to securing a 
portion above water, in proportion to the immersed portion, did well 
enough for vessels ofa restricted length, it is unsafe with the vessels of 
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more recent construction, of great proportionate length; ina seaway. I 
do not say unsafe as regards strength, as iron and mechanical skill 
can overcome any deficiency in strength. Seamen say a vessel is long 
or short, in proportion to her breadth or depth. Shipbuilders and 
surveyors more accurately say, in proportion to the midship section, 
or to the mean proportional of the depth and breadth, if a modern, flat- 
floored ship. This mean proportional, being calculated, should be stated 
on the registers and register. books; and, when classed in the books of 
the various classification societies, at the side of the columns, of depth and 
breadth. Thus a vessel, 25 feet beam and 16 feet depth, would have 
& mean proportional of 20 feet. Whenever the length between per- 
pendiculars exceeds that mean proportional eight times, let it be stated 
in the following order: + 8-9 + 9-—10 + 10—11, and so on, that 
is, more than eight times less than nine times, &c. Insert these figures 
at the side-columns of length. Then let the surveyors or port wardens 
add to the freeboard allowed by the already described practice, as follows : 
if 8—9, add 5 per cent.; if 9—10, add 10 per cent.; if 10—11, add 
15 percent. ; and so on five per cent., as the proportion of length, to mean 
proportional of midship section increases. With regard to marking this 
load draft permanently, that will depend on the action of the Govern- 
ment. I forbear to use arguments, why there should be an extra 
freeboard for undue length, as these have been urged over and over, 
merely remarking that, in the case of steamers, undue length has not 
been pushed so far from what safety prescribes, as undue spar, or 
awning decking, so called. 

A steamer, having her frames run right up to the upper deck, and 
throughout framed and plated in accordance with her precalculated 
gross register tonnage, built to scale, and rules depending thercon, then, 
whether she has open or closed-in bulwarks, should load by the same 
rules, except adding 10 per cent. to freeboard, for the case of bulwarks 
being only open rails. 

All adaptations of poops and forecastles, &c., being joined by either 
spar or awning decks, should count for nothing in flotation, any quality 
of safety they may possess in that way being negatived by a loose and 
yet heavy superstructure swaying on the vessel’s maindeck. From that 
maindeck—that is, the deck below the one misnamed a spar or awning 
deck—the depths for freeboard should be taken, and the mean propor- 
tionals for depth and breadth calculated. 

Ido not advocate any further reduction of freeboard on account of 
first, second, or third class. A one-decker, kept in good repair, the 
owners and surveyors doing their duty, is as safe as an awning-decked 
steamer ; and it would be unfair to assume that owners and surveyors 
do not do their duty in repairs, although there may be errors of con- 
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struction, such as undue length or awning decking, which should be 
restricted in their loading, in some such way as above proposed. 


I am, respectfully, 
JAMES TURNBULL. 
Senior Surveyor for Scotland, for Germanischer Lloyd. 


MARINE SAFETY-VALVES. 





Our readers are aware that the question, What is the best construction 
of safety-valves for marine boilers ? is at present being fully discussed 
by writers in the technical] journals, by the United States’ Experimental 
Committee, and by our own competition trials. In the meantime, a 
number of spring safety-valves have been passed by Board of Trade 
Surveyors, for the boilers of some passenger steamers. These were 
passed as on probation, and to be reported on by the surveyors, for the 
information of the Board, to guide them in the construction of their 
regulations respecting safety-valves. The position of surveyors, in 
carrying out their general inspections, is, in respect to most of the details, 
one of judgment only, according to what they think seaworthy or un- 
seaworthy. The Merchant Shipping Act gives them, as a rule, great 
discretionary scope; but, in respect to certain important items, all dis- 
cretionary power is taken from them, and they are on these points to be 
guided rigidly by the specific clauses of the Act. A steamer must be 
docked and examined externally, at least once in every twelve months ; 
not because the surveyor thinks it necessary or proper to do so, but 
because his instructions specify it, and the propricty or the uselessness 
of it is not a question upon which he can practically exercise his 
judgment. In the same way with the safcty-valve, the Act specifies 
that each boiler shall have a safety-valve out of the control of the 
engineer, when the steam is up, and that such valve is to be so con- 
structed as to have a pressure not greater than the pressure on an 
ordinary safety-valve. The surveyor has not to consider the question 
whether or not such precautions are required; he has to enforce the 
Act. A surveyor is not responsible that a boiler he surveys shall not 
explode; but he is definitely responsible that the safety-valve shall be 
such as fulfils those conditions. It was found, in introducing spring- 
loaded valves, that they were often so constructed that they were not 
capable of allowing the stcam to escape at the allowed pressure as 
fast as it could be made when the engines were standing, without at the 
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same time checking the draft by shutting the dampers, or by opening 
the furnace doors and smoke-box doors, or easing the valve. As the 
valve opened, the tension of the spring increased, by an amount corre- 
sponding to the compression due to the opening of the valve. To 
pass such a valve, according to the letter and the spirit of the Act, it 
is clear that the pressure to which it should be set should be made 
less than the pressure it is to have when acting, by the amount due 
to the compression of the spring for the lift required. The Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade has been careful to notify to its 
surveyors that spring-loaded safety-valves are not to be passed without 
first ascertaining what is that excess of pressure. 

From papers that appeared in this Macnazine, it is easy to determine 
what the excess due to compression will be for any given rate of steam- 
raising per square foot of firegrate. For the best constructed safety- 
valve, without compensation for compression, for every hundred pounds 
of steam per hour per half square inch area of valve, the excess pressure 
in lbs. per square inch is,— 

Atmospheric pressure X diameter of valve 
Gross pressure X load compression. 
At GOlbs. pressure above the atmosphere, for 125lbs. of steam per 


hour per half square inch, we get the following simple expression for the 
excess :— 


Excess = 


Diameter of valve 


Eee Load compression. 

As 125Ibs. per square foot of firegrate per hour is a very moderate 
evaporation, and as 6Olbs. is about the mean of the pressures for which 
spring-loaded valves are proposed at sea, we suggest, as a convenient 
Tule, that makers should count on the amount of excess represented by 
Diameter 
Direct load compression 
ample:—A safety-valve is 6 inches diameter, and is loaded direct by a 
spring; the permanent compression is 2 inches, the excess due to the 
lift compression will be— 


in the very best uncompensated valves. Ex- 


5 =albs. per square inch. 


That is, at GOlbs. permanent load the pressure will augment to 638lbs. 
But the same valve, if loaded to 120lbs., with the same spring, would 
have 4 inches compression, and the corresponding excess would be only 


6 
4g=hi Ibs. 


The compression to be used as divisor is the compression as at the 
valve spindle. If there is a lever, the compression at the spring must 
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be divided by the leverage to get the virtual compression at the valve. 
Example :—A safety-valve is 8 inches diameter, the compression at the 
spring-box is 6 inches, and the leverage is 6 to1. Here we must wnte— 


8 
‘direct compression = ; = 1 inch, and 7=8 Ibs. excess. 


Some valves, to be referred to below, have been found to practically 
agree very closely with this; but others have shown an excess more than 
five times that found by applying this rule. The rule refers to square 
faces, and the excess will be greater for conical faces, but the valves, 
giving the five-fold excess, work with a great amount of friction, and it 
is to that the enormous excess is principally due. : 

Two or three months ago, an experiment on excess pressure was made 
on one of the valves of the 8.8. Australasian, of the Anchor Line. There 
are 7G spring-loaded valves in use in the steamers of that company, all 
passed by the Board of Trade. The experiment proved that the valves 
are of excellent construction; the excess obtained at steam trial was 
rather less than the above, but the fires were, perhaps, not quite as good 
as they would be when at full speed on the voyage. 

An amusing misunderstanding occurred about the reporting of the 
experiments. Wo have not space to go into the story, but we observe it 
has had justice done to by The Engineer and by Engineering. We 
cannot resist giving our readers a copy of the Fingineer’s design for a 
safety-valve. We copy it from Engineering, with some extracts from the 
article in which it appears, referring to The Engineer :— 

‘‘No, the Board of Trade surveyors are not ignorant of all that is 
going on around them in this matter; they have even noticed The 
Engineer's own safety-valve, which we reproduce here as The Engineer's 
iden of what a spring safety-valve to ‘fulfil every possible condition ’ 
really ought to be. Let any sensible man look at it, and try to realize that 
The Engineer, in October, 1872, advises its readers to construct safety- 
valves such as this, and cighteen months afterwards expresses surprise 
that spring safety-valves are not universally adopted and approved by the 
Board of Trade, and remembering what he had written, and the date of his 
paragon safety-valve, and seeing none of them in use, he says: ‘We 
rub our eyes and ask, is this really 1874?’ The writer appears to be 
in great grief because his valve is not adopted, and we fear that we can 
really afford him no comfort in the matter. We consider in fact that 
The Engincer’s paragon safety-valve is a sufficient justification for the 
action of the Board of Trade. We have only to point to that as a sample 

of what The Engineer would like them to pass, to understand the 
reluctance the Board manifests to issuing a general order that any sur- 
veyor may pass any spring safety-valve he may approve of. Some 
surveyors, if only equal in calibre to our contemporary, might pass the 
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above, and who would be responsible for the result ? We cannot expect 
to get all surveyors, at the salary they receive, to be men so much 





PLAN WITH 
HALF VALVE 
REMOVED. 


superior to the editor of The Engineer, as to be able to discriminate 
between valves and valves where he has so remarkably failed. Whoever 
may have just ground of complaint in this matter, surely The Engineer 
ought to say not one word about ignorance in this matter. If the Board 
had had no better advice than that given by The Engineer, they would 
have issued an order on The Fingineer's authority that in future the 
safety-valves were to be in area not less than the area of the pistons of 
the steam cylinders; for, if 23 in. diameter be necessary for °59 in. area 
of orifice, our readers will find that for 34 Ibs. steam that size would be 
just barely sufficient to relieve the boilers. Our contemporary should reflect 
upon this, and give the Board of Trade credit for having not followed 
him before, for there is quite as much merit in inaction under those cir- 
cumstances, as activity when the occasion requires it.”’ 

‘‘The Board of Trade, not from engineering considerations at all, but 
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simply and literally applying the letter and spirit of the Act, direct their 
surveyors that in the case of spring-loaded valves, the pressure stated 
in their declarations shall be the pressure when steam is up, and the 
safety-valves acting to relieve the boiler as fast as the fires can make 
steam. ‘The object is to include in the declaration pressure just that 
augmentation of load beyond the load on a dead weight valve, which our 
contemporary says is the only difference between the action of a spring 
and the action of a dead weight. 

‘‘Can it be disputed that the Board in doing so are only properly 
discharging their duty? And that the alternative, which The Engineer 
seems to favour, would result in the substitution of spring-fastened 
plugs for safety-valves, and in the adoption of such mechanical curiosities 
as that stool we have asked the writer in our contemporary to sit on. 
We are in hope that The Engineer will admit its error this time. Spring 
safety-valves have been submitted for Board of Trade survey with springs 
so stiff that the extension of valve spindle by increase of temperature 
while steam was being raised, and a slight error of only a small portion 
of a turn of the adjusting nut, added 40 Ib. to the load per square inch 
on the valve when it commerced to blow. Fifty per cent. augmentation 
of load while relieving the boiler with fires in full action, and the 
engines stopped, is about the performance of many spring-loaded marine 
safety-valves. The Board of Trade, when made aware of this, had, it 
seems to us, no alternative, if they meant really to carry out the require- 
ments of the Act; they were compelled to control the construction of 
spring safety-valves by enforcing the words of the Act, that they would 
only be permitted under the condition that there should be no augmenta- 
tion of load by their use. 

‘‘ The Engineer proposes to use very long springs, so that the augmen- 
tation of load would be very little. The Board have never objected to 
the making of springs of any length; their rule is that if the augmentation 
is ‘as nothing,’ the difference between the dead weight and spring load 
pressures on their surveyors’ declarations shall be also as nothing. Our 
contemporary says that with a certain valve, the difference between dead 
weight and the spring load was 1 |b., and that in another experiment the 
difference was nothing, and that therefore, Mr. Traill and Mr. Gray are 
fighting with shadows. But if the difference in this case is only 1 lb., the 
Board of Trade would only make that 1 Ib. of difference, and the 
difference between the Board and the owners would be only a shadow, 
and it is with this shadow The Engineer is fighting. Where the difference 
is only a shadow the application of the Board’s rule will produce only a 
shadow of an inconvenience, and where the difference is as substantial 


as we know it to be in many cases, to overlook it would be repre- 
hensible.”’ ; 
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‘* The Engineer compares marine safety-valves with those on locomo- 
tives; the real safety-valve on a locomotive is the stopping of the blast, 
that acts as effectively as if in the case of steamers some automatic con- 
trivance were fitted to throw open all the furnace doors and smokebox 
doors the instant the engine stopped, and to open them or close them 
more or less all the while the engine is at work. There can really be 
no comparison made between the two sets of circumstances. 

‘‘ There is a feature of the case hinted at by our contemporary. He 
should have developed that thought—the trouble of inspection. The 
setting of spring safety-valves at each survey may occupy more time than 
the whole survey of the vessel. If spring valves of all sorts are passed, 
the number of surveyors would require to be greatly increased. The 
increased expenditure of the Department would be augmented by at least 
one-half of the total saving that owners would obtain by the substitution 
of springs for the best form of dead-weight valves. That is, the owners 
can effect a saving to themselves of, say, ten thousand pounds per annum, 
by saddling upon the Board of Trade an additional expenditure of five 
thousand per annum. The Board of Trade, as we have repeatedly 
stated, have never objected to spring-loaded valves per se, but they do 
object to any mechanical arrangement for increasing the load upon safety- 
valves beyond that contemplated in the Act, whose provisions they 
enforce. And they also object to spending ten shillings, in order to save 
& sovereign to a steamship owner. We again repeat that we are in 
favour of spring-loaded, and of spring-loaded valves only for steamers; 
but we would make a valve that would not materially affect the pressure 
when relieving the boiler, and we would endeavour to make it of such 
@ construction that a surveyor could discharge his duty with respect to if 
as decisively and as quickly as he could settle a dead-weight safety-valve. 
The trouble to the surveyor personally is nothing ; it only amounts to 
doing half the number of surveys in the year; the trouble is to the 
financial department of the Board, which would have to provide the pay 
for the increased staff of inspectors.” 


CEYLON, SOUTH COAST. 





Information has been received of tho existence of a bank of soundings, 
varying from 20 to 81 fathoms, at a distance of from 15 to 80 milcs 
southward of the south point of Ceylon, and seaward of the bank skirting 
the coast heretofore considered to bo the outer edge of soundings. 

The western edge of the bank is 23 miles to the south-castward to 
Point de Galle. From that position, soundings with a bottom of fine 
fand and rock extend 80 miles in a continuous line, or between 5° 40’ 


North lat., and 80° 25’ East long.; and 5° 85’ North lat., and 80° 58’ 
East long. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


PLace. 


Cuanwat Istaxps—Alderney—Braye Harbour 
Enctanp—East Coast— Lowestoft 
Nova Scotra—South-West Coast—Yarmouth 
Harbour 
Avetratia—East Coast—Princess Charlotte Bay 
AURTRALIA— Queensland—Pioneer River 
ApryaTIC— Maltempo Canal—Czirquenizza 
MupiIrerraxgan—Italy—Monopoll 
Unitep States—California—San Francisco—San 
Pablo Point 
InrLawp—South Coast—Daunt Rock 
Japan—Kiusiu—East Coast 
Apriatic—Brindisi—FYort di Mare 
Encianp—West Coast—Holyhead — North Stack 
Souta AMEeRIcA—Brazil—Anhatomirim Island 
Unitep States—Long Island Sound — Penfield 
Reef 


EnoLanp—Thames Entrance—Princo's Channel 


SvusJecr. 


Discontinuance of Lights. 
Alteration in High Light. 
Establishment of a Harbour Light 
Discovery of a Sunken Reef. 
Establishment of a Light. 
Establishment of a Harbour Light. 
Destruction of Lighthouse, 
Establishment of a Light 
Establishment of a Light-vessel. 
Position of Nelly Rock. 
Destruction of Mole Lighthouse. 
Alteration in Fog Signal. 
Establishment of a Light 
Establishment of a Light. 

New Buoy on Girdler Sand. 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


4 


57.—CuanneEw Istanps.—Alderney.— Braye Harbour.—The two lights 


exhibited at this harbour are discontinued. 


58.—Encianp.— Last Coast.— Lowestoft.—In accordance with Nautical 
Notice, No. 168 (September, 1878), the alteration in the high light of 


Lowestoft has been made. 


The light is now a revolving white light, 


showing a flash at intervals of thirty seconds, visible from 8. by W. 4 W- 


round by west to N. ? E., instead of a fixed light as heretofore. 
elevated 128 feet above the level of high water. 


shown, and on the same bearings as heretofore. 

59.—Nova Scotia.—South- West Coast.— Yarmouth Harbour.—A fixed 
red light is now exhibited from a tower built on the end of the reef 
extending from the south-west point of Bunker island. It is elevated 


27 feet above high water, and should be seen about 10 miles. 


lat. 48° 48’ 80” N., long. 66° 8’ 45” W. 
Note.—This light will be visible from the southward, between the 
bearings of N.E. by N. and N. 2 E. It can also be seen from the north- 


It is 
The fixed red light is 


Position, 
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westward over Stanwood beach, between the bearings of S. 4 E. and 
8.E. 4 E. 

60.—Avstratu.—East Coast.—Princess Charlotte Bay.—The master 
of the schooner Wikingen, reports having discovered a reef about 7 miles 
eastward of Cliff islands, in this bay. This danger (Wihingen reef) was 
partially dry at low water, and a depth of 7 and 8 fathoms was found 
close to on all sides. From the reef, Jane Table land bore S.E., 
southerly ; and the Northernmost Flinders island E.N.EK. These bear- 
ings place the danger in lat. 14° 14’ S., long. 143° 57’ KE. 


61.—AvusrraLia.—QuEENSLAND.— Pioneer River.—A temporary light is 
now exhibited from the signal station on Flat-top island, off the entrance 
of this river. The light is elevated 220 feet above the sea, and should 
be seen about 10 miles, except when on a W.N.W. bearing, it is then 
obscured for about a quarter of a point by Round-top island. Position, 
lat. 21° 10’ 15” S., long. 149° 12’ 30” E. 


62. Apriatic.—Maltempo Canal.—Czirquenizza.—A fixed red light is 
now exhibited at the extremity of the southern mole of the port. It is 
13 feet above the sea, and should be seen about 3 miles. Position, 
lat. 45° 10’ 10’ N., long. 14° 41’ 30” E. 

63. MrEpirERrRanean.—ZItaly.— Monopolt.—The lighthouse on the mole 
has been destroyed, and the light in consequence is temporarily dis- 
continued. 

64.—Unitep Strates.—California.—San Francisco.—San Pablo Point, 
—A light is now exhibited from a lighthouse on the western end of Kast 
Brother island, off San Pablo point, San Pablo strait. The light is a 
flashing white light of the fourth order, showing flashes at intervals of 
thirty seconds; elevated 58 feet above the high water, and should be secn 
14 miles. The lighthouse, built of wood, is square, 47 feet high, 
of a light buff colour, and attached to the keeper’s dwelling. Position, 
lat. 37° 57’ 50” N., long. 122° 25’ W. A steam fog-signal is being 
placed on the eastern end of the island, 150 feet from the lighthouse. 


65.—IreLanp.—South Coast.—Daunt Rock.—From the 1st June, 1874, 
a light will be exhibited from a light-vessel placed eight-tenths of a mile 
8. by E. from Daunt rock, and 4 miles to the southwest of the entrance 
of Cork harbour. The light will be a fixed red light exhibited from the 
mainmast head, and elevated 39 fect above the sea. The light-vessel will 
have three masts, will carry a globe at the mainmast head, and a cone 
at the mizenmast head, to indicate how the vessel is swung. The hull 
will be painted black with a white ribbon, and the name Daunt’s rock 
in white letters on the sides ; she will be moored in 14 fathoms at low 
water springs, with the following bearings :— 
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Roche point light ist .. N.E. 2N. distant 4,8, miles. 

Roberts head... Bie .. NNW. sy ate. 5 

Barry head bee .. W.byN. ,, 4 
These bearings place the light- vessel in lat. 61° 48’ N., long. 8° 17 W. 
In foggy weather a gun will be fired twice, with an interval of jive 
minutes, every quarter of an hour. From the same date, the Bell-boat 
buoy now marking the danger will be removed, but the conical buoy near 
the rock will remain as heretofore. 

66.— Japan. — Kiusiu. — East Coast.— Nelly Rock. —Commander 
Andrews, of the Pacific and Oriental Company’s steamship Avoca, 
observed this rock breaking, and, when near it, took bearings, which 
places it in Jat. 31° 48’ N., long. 181° 35’ E., or E. by N. about 3 miles 
from Cape Cochrane. This rock known locally by the name Ogo, and 
said to have 5 fect water on it, was unsuccessfully searched for about 
two miles to the eastward of the above position, by Commander Bullock, 
R.N., in H.M.S. Serpent, in 1867, and Commander Bullock recommended 
that vessels should not attempt to pass within 5 miles of Cape Cochrane. 

67.—Apriatic.—Brindisi.—An Italian notice informs us that the 
lighthouse on the end of Fort di Mare mole has been destroyed in a 
gale, and that, until it is rebuilt, a white light, which should be seen 
2 to 8 miles, will be shown from a mast 29 feet above the sea. 

68.—EnoGLanp.—WEst Coast.—Holyhead.—North Stack.—The signal 
gun which, in foggy weather, has been firedevery half hour, except when the 
mail packets were approaching, and then every quarter of an hour, will, 
from this date, be fired throughout the continuance of the fog, every 
quarter of an hour. 

69. — Braziz. — Santa Catharina Strait.— Anhatomirim Island. — 
Through a German notice, we learn that a fired white light is exhibited 
on Fort Santa Cruz, on this island, at the north entrance to the Strait, 
which should be seen 4 miles. Position, lat. 27° 25’ 40” S., long. 48° 
83’ W. 

70.—Unirep States.—Long Island Sound.—Penfield Reef.—A flashing 
red light, of the fourth order, showing a flash every five seconds, is exhi- 
bited from a lighthouse recently built on this reef, near Blackrock and 
Bridgeport harbours; it is 46 feet above the sea, and should be seen 13 
miles. The lghthouse is a quarter of a mile S.W. by W.}W. from 
Huncher beacon. Position, lat. 41° 7’ N., long. 78° 12’ 50” W. 

71.—ENcLanp.— Thames Entrance.— Prince’s Channel.—In conse- 
quence of a spit having extended to the southward from the Girdler 
sand, between the Girdler beacon and the Prince’s channel light-vessel, a 
black can buoy has been placed in 31 fathoms at low water, with the 
Prince’s Channel lightvessel bearing E. by S. 3 S. half a mile, and the 
Girdler beacon N.W. half a mile. The buoy lies a little to the southward 
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of the line from the South Girdler buoy to the Prince’s channel light- 
vessel, 
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Steam BETWEEN SypNEY AND San Francisco.—The Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has informed the Board of Trade that Her Majesty's 
Consul at Levuka has reported that a contract has been entered into be- 
tween the Government of New South Wales and certain parties for the 
establishment of a line of mail steamers between the ports of Sydney 
and San Francisco, calling at Ngaloa Bay in the island of Kandara, ono 
of the Fiji group (whence a branch line proceeds to New Zealand) and 
Honolulu. The company have engaged to supply large and powerful 
steamers fitted for passenger trafic. 

Straits oF Bas-EL-ManpEB.—NEWLY-DISCOVERED Rock.—Cavution,— 
On the Ist of October, 1873, a Marine Court of Inquiry was held at Aden, 
to investigate the circumstances attending the wreck and abandonment of 
the 8.8. Azalea, which struck on a coral rock, near the island of Pcrim, 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, on the 24th of July, whilst on a voyage from 
Calcutta to London. The rockin question (which has since been placed 
on the Admiralty Chart), at the time of the casualty, was not known or 
marked on any chart, and the Court admit that, but for its existence, 
the Azalea might have sailed safely through the Straits on the course 
taken. They observe, however, that, looking to the rapid decrease in 
the soundings on his course, the master was in default for neglecting to 
use the lead; and they have, therefore, with the concurrence of tho 
Governor of Bombay, suspended his certificate for six months, from the 
2nd of October. The Board of Trade have, however, been advised 
that, as the master of the Azalea was navigating what, according to his 
chart and sailing directions, was a perfectly safe channel, there was no 
reason why he should have delayed his vessel for the purpose of taking 
soundings ; and having, also, regard to the fact that the existence of the 
rock on which the vessel struck was unknown to the master, and not 
laid down on any chart, they have thought it right to return his cer- 


tificate. 
o 
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Boarp or TrRapE Crovuar. 


Surceons or Passencer Suips.—The 41st section of the Passenger 
Act, 1855, requires every ‘‘passenger ship,’ in the cases therein 
specified, to carry a duly qualified medical practitioner, who is to be 
rated on the ship's articles. It has been represented to the Board of 
Trade that in many instances surgeons of passenger ships sign only one 
copy of the articles, and that the signing of both copies is desirable for 
many reasons, but chiefly that it would serve to prevent unqualified 
persons from obtaining medical charge of emigrants. The Board there- 
fore think it necessary to direct that in future both copies of the ship’s 
agreement shall be signed by every officer who has medical charge of a 
passenger ship. The Emigration Officers at the outports are requested 
to see: that persons presenting themselves for these appointments are 
duly qualified according to the requirements of the 42nd section of the 
Passenger Act, 1855, and in the case of British practitioners, that their 
names appear in the Medical Register, or that they are possessed of a 
certificate showing that they have been registered in accordance with the 
Medical Act, 1858. If necessary, the Medical Inspector of the port 
should be requested to state his opinion of the Applicant’s fitness for the 
duties he seeks to discharge.—Circular No. 695. 


Maritime Law. 


Captain's WaGes.—THE ‘‘ FaAuGH-A-BALLAGH.”—In this case, where 
the defendant, the owner of the barque Faugh-a-ballagh, was sued by 
the plaintiff, a certificated master, for wages alleged to be due to him, 
and for money advanced by him, on account of the ship, on the under- 
standing that the defendant, who, it turned out, had no power to confirm 
the appointment should give him the command of the vessel. The 
Court, in delivering judgment, referred to the Merchant Shipping Act, 
under which a seaman, who had signed the ship’s articles, or any agree- 
ment to serve in a ship, and who was afterwards dismissed without 
cause, was entitled to compensation not exceeding a month’s wages. In 
the present case, the plaintiff was not a seaman, and this rule, therefore, 
seemed not to apply ; but in another section of the Act, the rights of a 
master to sue for damages were assimilated to those of a seaman, and, 
therefore, it was presumed that the same rule would apply to each. The 
plaintiff sought to recover one month and seven days’ wages, besides 
sundry expenses for chair-hire, but, taking into consideration the whole 
circumstances of the case, justice would, in the opinion of the Court, be 
met by ajudgment for the plaintiff for a month’s pay—t.e., 150 dollars, 
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and costs of action—Summary Jurisdiction Court, Hong-Kong, 
Sept. 23. 

SaLVAGE.—THE ScHooner “ Essre.’’—In an action to recover money 
due for salvage services, in respect of the schooncr F:ssie, of Leith, brought 
under the new Merchant Shipping Act, which enacts that, if a signal of 
distress is hoisted on board a ship and salvors go out, the ship is bound 
to pay for the service, although the ship may be found not to be in dis- 
tress,—it appeared that flares were burnt on board the Essie between 11 
and 12 p.m. on the 8th November last, and the salvors launched their 
yawl Twilight and went to the ship, whose captain they found only re- 
quired a tug to get into the harbour. The salvors, finding that their 
services were not required, and that the captain refuscd to pay them 
anything for coming off to the vessel, endeavoured to return to the 
beach ; but the severity of the weather compelled them to lie to in the 
roads for some hours. The Justices, whoso attention was called to the 
action which Parliament has taken to prevent the exhibition of ambig- 
uous signals by passing the Act referred to, awarded the salvors the 
sum of £25 and costs.—Yarmouth Police Court, Nov. 18. : 

Levyine Dues on Bunker Coaus.—TueE ‘‘ Hakon ADELSTEIN"’ (8).— 
In this case an action was brought by the master of the Norwegian 
steamer, Hakon Adelstein, to recover dues alleged to have been illegally 
paid, at the rate of 1d. per ton, upon 530 tons of coal shipped at New- 
castle, for a voyage to New York, vid Christiania and Bergen, of which 
& minimum quantity of 845 tons would be required for the purpose of 
navigation. The dues were levied under an Act of Parliament passed in 
1872, sec. 8 of which provides, that, on and after the lst June, 1872, 
the coal dues, of 2d. per chaldron, originally levied by the Corporation 
of Newcastle, and subsequently vested in the Tyne Commissioners, shall 
be abolished, and in lieu thereof there shall be payable to the Commis- 
sioners, in respect of coals exportcd from the port, 1d. per ton. It was 
contended that the coals in question were part of the stores of the 
vessel, needed for its navigation, and could not be subject to dues, as 
they were not ‘exported’? within the commercial interpretation of the 
term, the definition to be found in the Dictionaries being,—‘‘ Export, 
@ commodity actually conveyed from one country to another.”  Wit- 
nesses having been called to prove that, except during ten or twelve 
days in 1870, no dues were charged on bunker coals until April last, Mr. 
Bradshaw, in the course of an exhaustive judgment, observed that,— 
‘‘Looking to the length of time during which the interpretation 
claimed by the plaintiff to be put on the words ‘ exported from the port,’ 
has been acquiesced in by the Commissioners, and by those who pre- 
ceded them in the right and power to levy these dues—I mean the 
Corporation—and having regard to the commercial meaning which has 
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grown up around the word ‘ export,’ I come to the conclusion that the 
construction to be put on it in this case, is the received commercial in- 
_ terpretation contended for by the plaintiff. Iam of opinion that the 
Commissioners are not entitled to demand or charge dues on coal shipped 
as stores for the ship's use. But, in order to protect themselves from 
fraud or evasion, they are entitled to restrict the exemption to such a 
quantity as shall be reasonably required for the purposes of the ship in each 
particular case. I cannot think there will be any insuperable difficulty 
in working this out in practice, and framing a scale of allowances and 
charges applicable to all occasions. My judgmentis for the plaintiff. I 
order 1d. per ton on 345 tons (which is the admitted minimum quantity of 
coal required for a voyage to New York, under the conditions in evidence 
in this case) to be returned to him ; and, in default of a prescribed scale 
of charges, and in the absence of any evidence to guide me, I allow on 
this occasion, without attempting to lay down any rule, 20 per cent. 
additional as a margin for consumption in port, and for contingencies on 
the voyage out. I have only to add that, as this is a matter of-con- 
fessedly great importance to the parties, I will allow an appeal to be 
raised in any manner which may be agreed upon.”—Newcastle County 
Court. Before T. Bradshaw, Esq., Nov. 19. 





SHIPPING AND MERCANTILE GAazETTE CoRRESPONDENCE. 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sir Wmu1am MitcHELt.) 


MepicaL AND Funerat Expenses.—Is the captain liable for medical 
attendance and funeral expenses of four deceased sailors on the West 
Coast of African? The owner wishes to stop the sum, together with his 
own doctor's fees, out of the captain’s wages.— [If the seamen were 
removed from the ship, to prevent infection, or for the convenience of the 
shipowner, or received any hurt or injury in the service of the vessel, 
the expenses of medical attendance and funeral expenses would fall on 
the ship. In all other cases, any reasonable expenses incurred in 
respect of the illness of seamen, or of their burial, if they die on shore, 
may be deducted from the wages.] 

A Fatuom or Pit Prors.— A vessel is chartered in Landscrona to 
‘load a full and complete cargo of pit props, freight to be paid at the 
rate of £3 per cubic fathom of every 216 cubic feet English measure 
taken on board.” The bills of lading state the vesscl to have loaded 
thirty-six fathoms (but does not allude to what fathoms); and, while 
discharging at Sunderland, there arises a dispute between the captain and 
the merchants. The latter declares on discharging that the vessel has 
about 40 per cent. less than stated on bills of lading quantity, and on 
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this estimate the captain declines receiving the freight. The merchants 
state they arrive at the result by reducing each prop into cubical feet, 
adding the whole cargo up, and dividing by 216 feet, which proved 
would lead to a difference of about 40 per cent. to the loss of ship and 
owners. Can the captain claim his freight as per bill of lading quantity, 
or has he to be satisfied with the merchant’s calculation, as above stated ? 
—[The props should be piled and measured. A cubic fathom is a pile 
six feet in length, breadth, and depth, containing 216 cubic fect. The 
master can claim his freight as per bill of lading if he has discharged all 
he took on board.] 

Woop Carco.—My vessel arrives at Sunderland, laden with a cargo of 
round wood (mining timber), from Sweden. My charter specifies that I am 
to be paid freight per ‘‘cubic fathom of 216 cubic feet English measure 
Gelivered.’” My consignee refuses to pile the wood up into fathoms, but 
wants to measure it by string measure, and then divide the number of 
cubic feet by 216; this will make a difference in my freight of about 87 
per cent. Can my consignee do me this great injustice? or, if not, what 
is my best course to take to compel him to pay mo what is right ?—([A 
fathom of wood goods is ascertained by piling; but it is the custom in 
the timber trade to measure all ash, elm, beech, and oak by string 
measure, if round or unhewn, and to compute the ton at forty cubic feet. 
Before the repeal of the duties on wood the following was tho system 
adopted :—‘* Round wood 9 inches in diameter and upwards, and not 
exceeding 10 feet in length, to be measured as follows :—The length of 
each piece to half a foot, and the diameter of round timber to a quarter 
of an inch, the content being computed to half a foot.” (Customs 
Minute, July 81, 1846.) The construction of ‘the charter-party turns 
upon the point as to whether the fathom should be ascertained by the 
measurement of each piece singly, or piling the timber and measuring 
over all. When a cord is mentioned, it is held to mean a pile 8 by 4 by 4, 
or 128 cubic feet. We should say that, by the use of the word ‘ fathom,” 
piling was implied, at the rate of 216 feet to the fathom. If a fathom 
of pile was not intended, there was no necessity to use the word 
‘‘fathom’’ in the agreement.] 

Piror’s ‘* Distance Money.”’—On the 21st Oct., 1878, I spoke to a pilot- 
boat nine miles west of the Needles, and three guineas were wanted for dis- 
tance money. I would not give it. Is this correct ?— [No Master ofaship 
ig compelled to take a Cowes or Portsmouth Pilot until his ship arrives 
within five miles of Bembridge Ledge, or three miles of Dunnose, St. 
Catherine’s, or the Needles. Our correspondent does not state the 
draught of his ship; but if he voluntarily engaged the services of o 
Pilot three leagues from the Isle of Wight, and his vessel drew fifteen 
feet and above, the distance money would be £8 8s., provided a perfect 
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understanding had been come to as to the acceptance of the Pilot’s 
offer. | 

AGENT TO CHARTERER AND SHIPOWNER.—We are acting as agents at 
this port for charterers and steamer owners, both resident at some 
distance ; and being authorised by letter and telegram to close the 
charter, we sign first ‘‘by authority of owners,” and then ‘ by 
authority of charterers.’’ Is this legal ?— [There would be no illegality 
in an agent acting for two principals. By signing ‘‘on authority,” and 
not as a principal, in either instance, the agreements would be binding. 
The agent, in case of dispute, could be summoned as a witness to prove 
the contract. |] 

Co~uieRY AND Workinc-Days.—The following declaration, relative to 
the question of ‘‘ working-days,”’ in charter parties for vessels loading 
coals (steam) on the Tyne, has been issued by the coal fitter’s of fourteen of 
the Newcastle collieries :—Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Oct. 24, 1873.—We, the 
undersigned coal fitters, declare that in consequence of the Mines’ Regu- 
lation Act of 1872 coming into operation on the Ist January, 18738, 
shortening the hours of labour to fifty-four per week, the proprietors of 
the colleries in the county of Northumberland are unable to work their 
mines more than five days each week, and that ‘‘ working-days ’’ named 
in charters for vessels loading coals mean ‘colliery working-days.” 

Bauuastina at GaLway.—We submit our case for your advice under 
the circumstances, as follows :—It appears the harbour commissioners 
for this port have to supply any ballast required at a stated price, and 
shipmasters must give twenty-four hours’ notice for any quantity 
required. This we have complied with ; but, although several days have 
now expired, there is no appearance of our getting ballast, nor can we 
know at what time we may be supplied, nor can we employ any other 
parties to provide ballast for us. We have to wait until it suits the 
convenience of the ballast contractor to the harbour commissioners 
to supply us. We consider some party should be held responsible 
for our detention.— [The commissioners of the port undertake, in 
accordance with their Parliamentary powers, to supply stone and 
lime ballast at a fixed sum. They do not contract to ballast 
vessels in any fixed time, but they are bound to furnish the 
material in a reasonable time, and not to detain ships unnecessarily. If 

‘the commissioners contract with persons to supply vessels, they, as prin- 
cipals, are liable. The extent of the agent’s authority is, as between his 
principal and third parties, to be measured by the extent of his usual 
employment, for he who accredits another by employing him must abide 
by the effects of that credit, and will be bound by contracts made with 
third parties. (‘‘ Pickering v. Inglis ;” ‘‘ Townsend v. Inglis ;” ‘‘ White- 
head v. Tucket,” &c.) If, therefore, the vessels of our correspondents 
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have been detained an unreasonable time in waiting for ballast, they 
should sue the commissioners of the port for compensation. | 

Bankrupt CHARTERER.—1 chartered my steamer to a firm, on Govern- 
ment form, at £800 per month for three months—penalty £800 as ascer- 
tained liquidated damages. Two months had not elapsed before the 
charterers failed. Upon the arrival of the steamer, I stopped the freight 
and received it myself, after paying myself the hire and expenses. I claim 
to retain also £800, the amount fixed as ascertained liquidated damages 
for the month. The trustee says I have no right to this. Please give 
me your opinion.— [The shipowner would have a lien upon the cargo for 
his freight; and in this instance, the amount due would be the sum agreed 
upon or amount at risk for the hire of the ship. Unless a lien on the 
cargo, or the freight thereon, was given by charter-party, for the penalty 
incurred by breach of contract, the damages for non-fulfilment could not 
be retained out of the proceeds. | 

Britis oF Lapine.—Sienrne For Weicut.—I charter a vessel to load 
in turn at Runcorn, and not being satisfied that fair weight is given to 
ships there, insert in charter-party :—‘‘ Captain to sign for weight only 
if he is perfectly satisfied he has the stated quantity on board.” Shippers 
commence loading, and when within forty tons of the whole cargo is on 
board, hearing the captain will not sign for weight, suddenly stop the 
loading, declaring they will not complete unless the captain promises to 
sign for their dock weights, which the captain had not inspected. After a 
considerable time, during which I allow the captain to free himself from 
the charter clause (if he wishes), by signing, under protest, the cargo is 
completed, and the bill of lading presented by shippers to captain, and 
which they will not allow to be signed but for weight. Captain, not being 
satisfied that weight is on board, refuses to sign, and makes out his own 
bill of lading, which is duly presented. On tho delivery of the cargo 
here, which turns out short, I pay the captain frieght, with demurrage 
sustained, and which the shippers refuse to allow. Is my case good 
against them for the demurrage ?— [So far as the master of the ship and 
the charterer are concerned, the former acted in accordance with the 
agreement, and did not sign for weight. The contract of our corre- 
spondent, as charterer, was with the ship, but the loading was an affair 
between the charterer and shipper of the cargo. The master was 
absolved from signing for weight, and therefore the question is—could 
the shipper detain the vessel on a dispute about bills of lading? He 
was not bound to part with his goods without a receipt, and the master 
should have signed the bill of lading, and then made protest. We are of 
opinion that if short shipment can be proved, the shipper would be 
liable for all the consequences of his acts.] 
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GENERAL. 

Roya Nava Reserve.—There are now in the first class 11,656 men, 
and in the second (Fisherman) class 2,265 men. Making together 13,921 
men.. The second class is increasing at.the rate of 860 men a month, 
There are 150,000 fishermen out of which to recruit the second-claas 
Reserve, and these hardy men are the best we have for home defence. 
It is to be hoped that false economy in refusing to provide convenient 
drill accommodation will no longer militate against the increase of enrol- 
ments. ; 

Tae Vauve or Corx Lire-Jackets.—An engineer forwards the follow- 
ing information :—‘‘ Having read an article in your March number entitled 
_‘ Life-Saving Gear,’ I beg to forward you two instances where the common 
cork-jackets have proved of very great service. In the fall of 1872, I 
left Cardiff, chief engineer of a steamer, belonging to the firm of C. O. 
Young and Christie’s, bound to Picton, North America. Fourteen days 
after leaving we struck on a reef of rocks, known as Broughton Reef, 
lying about a mile and a half off the shore. When the ship struck it was 
blowing a strong gale on the port quarter, completely topping the funnel. 
It was about 2 a.m. when we struck. At daylight a boat put off and tried 
to land, but she had scarcely got clear of the bow when a sea struck and 
capsized her. Fortunately, the crew were all provided with cork life- 
jackets, which kept them afloat. The lifeboat was then launched to go 
to their assistance ; she was not able to rescue more than two before she 
drove ashore. The remaining three were washed ashore about three- 
quarters of an hour after. The master, firemen, and I, remained 
by the ship till 4 p.m., and then left in the remaining boat. Another 
instance of the value of life-jackets is that of a steamer belonging to the 
same firm, which foundered twenty miles off Toulon, in October, 1878. 
All hands were saved by life-jackets except two: one a sailor, who was 
killed with the belt on, and the other my unfortunate brother, the chief 
engineer. Had he made it a practice, as I always impressed on the 
officers under me, that it is as necessary to see the belts are in order as 
it is to oil the engines, or fill the boiler; no doubt he would have been 
saved. These two cases show the accuracy of the remarks in the 
Nautical as to the necessity of providing life-belts for ships’ and steamers’ 
crews.” 

Cork Martrrasses FOR THE Royat Navy.—Referring to our article of 
last month, as to cork mattrasses for saving life at sea, we have to state 
that the Admiralty have ordered a very large supply from Messrs. Birt, 
the contractors for the supply of life-jackets and life-belts to the Board 
of Trade, the Life-Boat Institution, and the Admiralty. To owners of 
coasters we say,—‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.”’ 
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A NEW APPLICATION OF REGISTER TONNAGE. 





WE have, in writing on the question of freeboard for merchant ships, 
always found ourselves bound, in the true interests of commerce, to 
oppose all schemes and proposed rules that would attempt to establish a 
hard and fast rule for all ships, or even for various classes of ships. We 
have over and over again insisted that large freeboard, though some- 
times an important element of safety, is not so always; and that, even 
when it is an important element, it is but one of many. We have had 
to notice the various proposals that have been put forward for deter- 
mining freeboard by securing a given percentage of the displacement of 
a ship as spare buoyancy. Lloyd’s new rule of freeboard is based on 
this principle, and our objections to it are recorded in our December 
number. <A well-known writer has proposed a method by which a 
“datum point ” should be marked on a vessel’s side, indicating the posi- 
tion of a line, above which, is one-fourth of the total displacement to the 
deck, and he has made that proposal in order to make evident what pro- 
portion of volume is above water. To this we object, for many reasons ; 
the chief, however, being that seamen, masters and agents would not 
know the meaning of the “ datum point,” and might regard it as a mark 
fixed on the ship to indicate a point below which she should not be 
loaded on any voyage or with any cargo; or (as the case may be), a 
point down to which she should be loaded on every voyage, whatever 
her cargo. 
VOL, XLII. D 
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Again, even if the Legislature were to determine that a line or datum 
point should be marked on every ship, we must point out that not one of 
the methods yet proposed for ascertaining the position of the line which 
will cut off a given percentage of volume, has the merit of possessing 
sufficient accuracy to bring it within the limits of practicability. 

It is, of course, easy enough to ascertain the position of any line by 
means of a curve of displacement; but the getting out of such a curve 
involves a great deal of work, and necessitates the placing of the ship 
in dry dock, or in some other position out of water, where her external 
form can be taken account of. 

Of all the proposals yet made, we prefer the one made by Mr. 
Lamport to the Duke of Somerset’s Commission—viz., that a scale of 
feet should be marked on the stem and stern upwards from the keel, 
and a scale of feet downwards from the deck on each side of her 
lowest part amidships; the freeboard, as well as the draft of water, to 
be recorded in the ship’s log. This plan involves no ingenious delusions, 
novel or otherwise, but furnishes the means whereby the actual free- 
board can be seen at a glance by those connected with the ship and her 
navigation, by the recording officers of the Board of Trade, and by 
humanitarian agitators and their agents at the ports. Such a marking 
of a ship places before the world, without a chance of error, the draft of 
water and the freeboard; and, as the depth of hold of every ship is 
known and recorded, there would, in the event of any present or subse- 
quent question as to overloading arising, be records that would settle it. 

We wish, however, to be distinctly understood that, even in advo- 
cating such a small measure as the above with regard to freeboard, we 
do not regard the question of freeboard, taken by itself, to be of the 
importance that many persons attach to it. 

Whilst, however, we deprecate any hard and fast rule of freeboard, 
and whilst we are opposed to every attempt to mark any ‘‘ datum” 
patches or ‘‘ load lines”’ on the ship herself, we believe it would be to 
the advantage of owners, shippers, crews, insurers and Government 
officers, if a method were adopted whereby any person interested in the 
loading of a ship, or in recording her draft of water, could ascertain 
readily either or both of two things—viz., 

1. The percentage of the volume of any ship actually cut off by any 
given water-line ; or, 

2. The freeboard necessary in any ship to secure in her any given 
percentage of spare buoyancy. 

Before we go further, we must once again insist that we do not 
propose to interfere with the ship or her loading, or to give any rule as 
to the amount of freeboard necessary in any case. All we give are the 
means of ascertaining, for the guidance of persons interested, and for 
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the infallible elucidation of subsequent questions, the means of doing 

the two things we have named in the preceding paragraph. If the 

ascertaining of either or both of the two things we have named be 
unnecessary, then our proposals will discover our knowledge of the 

subject, but will effect nothing more. If, on the other hand, the 

ascertaining of the two things we have named be useful and advisable, 

we offer to our readers the means. 

The curve of tonnage might easily be calculated in London from 
measurements taken by the surveyors attached to the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade, who are entrusted with the measurement of mer- 
chant ships, from the ordinary tonnage curves which are drawn at the 
tonnage check office. On the left of our diagram (page 365) is a 
vertical line with a scale on it representing the freeboard, starting 
from the underside of the main deck at the side, and graduated to feet 
only. In practice it would be necessary to show inches, but they are 
left out in our diagram for the sake of simplicity. The curve line a, c, d, 
shown in the diagram, is so constructed that the distance of any point on 
it from the vertical line represents the tonnage of the ship cut off by a 
horizontal plane at that height. Thus the line through c is 43 in. long, 
which, taking a fin. to represent 20 tons, indicates that a line drawn 
through at the height of c—that is to say, at a freeboard of 6 ft. 10 in.— 
has above it 380 register tons of space. If the ship, being 900 tons gross 
register, were immersed to the draught of water indicated by that line— 
there would be above the water-line 380 register tons, or 38,000 cubic feet 
of spare buoyancy in the hold. Below the diagram are shown two horizontal 
lines with graduated marks above them; the upper one is of a length which, 
on a scale of } in. to 20 tons, represents 450 tons—that is to say, half the 
under deck tonnage of the ship. It will be readily seen that each distance 
between twosuccessive marks represents 1 per cent. of the under deck ton- 
nage. Suppose now it be wished to ascertain what freeboard is required to 
ensure that 23 per cent. of the under deck tonnage shall be above water : 
through the mark indicating 23 per cent. draw a vertical line, and 
through p, where it intersects the curve of tonnage, draw a horizontal 
line. The point where this horizontal line meets the vertical scale is at 
the 8 ft. mark, thus indicating that 3 ft. is the required freeboard. 

‘Suppose, on the other hand, it be required to ascertam what per- 
centage of the tonnage a given water line cuts off: let the freeboard be 
taken to be 4 ft., draw a horizontal line through 4 ft., and from the point 
q, where it cuts the curve of tonnage, let fall a perpendicular, then 28} 
per cent. is shown to be cut off by a 4 ft. freeboard. 

In some plans for regulating freeboard, it has been proposed to allow 
for spar decks, &c. a fraction only of their volume ; the curve affords the 


means of estimating what difference such allowance would make whatever 
Dd 2 
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be the fraction taken. Suppose in this case there is a spar deck of 250 
gross register tons, and every 5 tons in the spar deck to be deemed to be 
only of the value of 1 of such tons below the main deck ; then dividing 250 
by 5, we get 50; we set this off to scale, to the left of the vertical line, 
on a line below, thus obtaining the point m. From m set off to scale 
475 tons—that is to say, half the under deck tonnage plus 60, and divide 
into percentage parts as before. If now 20 per cent. of the whole be 
required to be above water, draw a perpendicular and proceed as before. 
This would give 1 ft. 8in. as the freeboard, measured from the main 
deck, which would be required to cut off 20 per cent. of the total. 

It must be noticed that the line which cuts off a percentage of the ton- 
nage, that is of the internal volume, is not exactly, though it is nearly the 
same, as the line which cuts off the same percentage of the buoyancy or 
total volume. The scale is, however, none the less useful as affording a 
means of comparison between ships. A curve representirg actual buoyancy 
could only be obtained by a troublesome and difficult process ; the curve of 
tonnage, which would answer the same purpose, could be constructed 
from official measurements which already exist for every ship, and are in 
the possession of the Board of Trade. 

To the text of the above observations we append the two following 
notes :— 





1. Interior and Exterior Volumes.—The volumes of the shells of — 


ships have, of course,.a varying proportion to the gross register tonnage 
(under deck), dependent upon the greater or less proportion of surface to 
volume, and other considerations. The average proportion of the 
volume of the shell (to the upper deck) to the internal volume of the 
ship, is about 20 per cent. for wood and 11 per cent. for iron ships.* 
When, however, we come to consider the proportion of interior 
and exterior volume, cut off by given water-lines, there is much 


less variation than in the total volume. Thus, a water-line, having | 


above it 27 per cent. of the register tonnage (under the main upper 
deck) of an iron ship, would cut off a trifle under 26 per cent. of the 
external volume in ships with ceiling, and a trifle over that percentage 
in ships with no ceiling, or of very large tonnage. In the case of 
wooden sailing ships, the 27 per cent. line would cut off about 
25+ per cent. of the external volume. We have mentioned this per- 
centage as representing about the average load line; but there 
would be very little, practically, no more variation in any larger per- 
centages likely to be required, and but little less in any smaller per- 
centages. 





* This is stated as the result of on approximate calculation, taking a smal! 


number of ships, but of types as divcrse as could be obtained, between 300 and 
3,000 tons. 
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2. The Curve of Tonnage.—The curve of tonnage is thus obtained :— 
A line is supposed to be drawn at the usual trim of the ship through 
the lowest point of the deck. Three other lines are drawn parallel to 
it, at intervals equal to the interval of depth of the midship area of 
the tonnage measurement. Breadths are then measured by scale from 
the sections drawn upon the tonnage check curves, where required ; bat 
in most cases they would be written down from the tonnage formula 
without being measured. The breadths, taken along the upper line, 
are those for ‘‘ Horizontal Area 1,” in the tabular computation, those 
along the second line, ‘‘ Area 2,” &c. Having written down all the 
breadths, it remains to take measurements for the sheer, if there is 
enough to be worth taking into account. At each transverse section, 
the height of the sheer above the upper straight line is measured, 
and a breadth at half such height; these are maltiplied together, as is 
shown in the tabular computation, p. 367. It will be noticed that no 
breadths are taken at Nos. 4 and 6; they would in most cases be 
unnecessary, and would not affect the result. The rule used, as re- 
presented by the multipliers, is a common modification of the simple 
parabolic rule. 

The areas, being obtained, it is then necessary to obtain the volames 
between Horizontal Arcas 1 and 2; then 1 and 8; and, lastly, 1 and 4. 
This 1s done by the three rules applicable to the respective cases, as 
shown in the computation. Tho interval being I, and the areas a, 4, 
a, and a,, respectively, the first rule is :— 


a} da, + 8a, — a, } 


The second— 


et a, + 4a, + a, 
And the third— 


ro + 3a, +3, +a, } 


Then, to construct the curve, draw a vertical line and set off on it to 
scale (half an inch to 1 foot), the intervals between the horizontal 
areas, drawing horizontal lines through the points so obtained. On 
the upper horizontal line set off by scale (any convenicnt number of 
tons to tho inch) the tons in the sheor ; on the second, the tons of the 
volume between 1 and 2, plus the sheer; on the third, the volume 
between 1 and 8, plus the sheer, and so on. Then draw a curve 
through the points so obtained. The upper point of the vertical line 
represents a point in the ship at a distanco above the lowest point 
of her side (under side of deck) equal to two-thirds of the round of 
beam. The measurements from the point so obtained will give the 
freeboard to the under side of deck at the ship's side. 
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Computation for Curve of Tonnage. 


Depth at Midship Area. 


Tonnage Length. 
| 6) 22:3 


8) 169: 





Interval = 21°125 Interval—3-716 
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a 3 SHEER, 
a) 8 
re) ey = Area 1. | Area 2. | Area 3 | Area 4. 
Bes _q, |Transe. ———. > 
Z| | Bth—Bty area. | Pdte-| Bens. | Pats. | Bths.| Pdts. Bths.| Pats. | Bths, | Pats. 
1 2] 4 | 29°8x1°9) 56°6 | 226-4 | 29°5 |118- 28° 112° | 26°4 105°6; 23.6 | 944 
3/ 3 31-6x1:| 316 | 948 | 31:55 | 945 | 31:2| 936 308 92-4 30°4 | 91:2 
5} 8'316x0 |] 0 0 31-6 | 252°8 | 31:6 | 2528 31:6 | 252-8, 31:6 | 252°8 
7/3 | 31° x°25 77) 231) 321° 93°0 | 30°6 91:8 30° 90° | 28°3 , 849 
8} 4 302x'8| 242] 968]! 30:2 |120°8 29°1 116-4 24°4 97°6: 16°3 | 65°2 
441°1 679°1 666°6 638°4 588°5 
7°04 7°04 704 | 7°04 7°O+ 
17644 27164 26664 25536 23540 
30877 47537 46662 41688 41195 
3105344 4780864 4692864 4494336 4143040 
Sheer = 31° tons Area 1 = 4781 Area 2 Area 3 Area 4 
uq. ft. 4693- 119k =| 4143 
VOLUME ABOVE AREA 2. VOLUME ABOVE AREA 3. 
‘ Area 1.—4781: x 5 = 23905 Area 1.—4781: x 1= 4781 
»» 2.—4693 x 8 = 37544 » 24693 x 4 = 18772 
—_— » 3—4494 x l= 4494 
61449 
Subtract Area 3.— 4494 28047 
———. 1.3rd interval= 1°24 
66955 
1-12th interval= -3l 112188 
———- 336564 
‘ 56955 Tons. 
170865 34778°28 = $48: 
Tons. Pe an eae 
176: .. 17656°05 Shear 31 
Shear 31 


207 = Volume above Area 2. 
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Area 1—4781:x 1= 4781 
» 24693 x 8 = 14079 
» 3.—4494 x 3 = °13482 
» £414 x l= 4143 
VOLUME ABOVE AREA 4. 36485 
8-8ths interval= 1:39 
328365 
109455 
36485 

Tons. 

6071415 = 507 

Sheer 31 





Volume above Area 4.—538 
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Cork. 


Tus city is said to have been founded about the sixth century. Ptolemy, 
however, mentions the district to have been inhabited, in his time, by 
the Uterini, Vellebori, Coriundi, and Vodii. The county, together with 
tracts of Kerry and Limerick, formed a separate kingdom under the 
MacCarthys for a long period. The last Prince of the line, Dermod, 
took the oath of allegiance to Henry II., in 1172, after the invasion of 
Ireland by Strongbow. Ten years afterwards he seceded from his 
engagement, and joined with Raymond Le Gros. They were defeated, 
and the kingdom was then broken up, and given to Robert Fitz-Stephen 
and Milo de Cogan, the city and the adjoining cantred being reserved for 
the English King. The estates of the two former were ultimately joined 
in the person of the Earl of Desmond, who found himself practically 
in possession of what was formerly the Kingdom of Cork. ‘This inflated 
him so much that he began to assume the rights of kingship, by levying 
taxes. He was attainted of treason, defeated, and, on the 15th February, 
1467, was beheaded at Drogheda. His estates, however, passed to his 
descendant, Gerald—the fifteenth and last earl. It was unexampled in 
extent in Ireland. It extended for 150 miles through the counties of 
Cork, Waterford, Kerry, and Limerick, and comprised no less than 
574,628 acres. Under the Desmonds the people became thoroughly Insh 
in habit and language ; and, after the defeat of the Yorkists and old English 
nobility, who had settled there, the district was overrun by the natives. 
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The Reformation doctrines made no progress, and it was considered the 
fittest place for the military operations of Philip of Spain, to whom the 
Pope coolly handed over the whole of Ireland. His principal agents 
were Desmond and his brother. The foreign troops were landed 1st 
July, 1578 ; and the war lasted till 1588, when, after being defeated and 
ruined, the unhappy earl was killed whilst lurking in the woods. His 
estates were divided amongst Sir Walter Raleigh and other Knglish 
adventurers. About twenty years afterwards, the famous Sir Walter 
sold.his portion to Sir Richard Boyle, who, subsequently, became Earl 
of Cork. Another rebellion was suppressed in 1601, and the chief 
rebels fled to Spain. The county remained in a state of tranquility till 
1641, when yet another rising took place. The battle of Liscarrol was 
fought in 1642, and others, which resulted in the suppression of the 
rebellion again. But, during the wars of the Revolution, the county 
became once more the scene of a number of sanguinary conflicts between 
the English and the native Irish. 

Turning to the annals of the city proper, its foundation has been 
ascribed to the Danes, and by others to the establishment of a religious 
institution. Probably it was owing to the school founded by St. Barr 
(or Finbarr) early in the seventh century, and which drew people to 
settle there. The city was walled round by the Danes during the ninth 
century, and was repaired by King John. The situation was on an isle 
of oval form, round which the river ran in two channels. Beyond these 
channels were marshes, skirting steep banks, which surrounded the basin 
occupied by the old town. These flats were afterwards drained and built 
upon ; and the city now spreads on the high ground on each side of the 
river. Prior to the time of Edward IV., the suburbs of the old city had 
spread over these grounds, for his charter recites: ‘‘ That inasmuch as 
the suburbs, extending a mile on every part of the city, had been destroyed 
by Irish enemies, the rent of eighty marks a year, payable by townsmen 
to the Crown, should be remitted, and the cocket or customs of the city 

‘should be granted for the purpose of constructing walls until the 
inhabitants should be able to go peaceably one mile outside of 
the same.”” For about 150 years—namely, from the time of Edward 
(1461) to that of Elizabeth—the city might be said to have been in a 
state of perpetual siege. The inhabitants never ventured beyond the 
walls, except in large bodies. They dared not marry their daughters 
to people in the country; but, according to Camden, ‘‘ contracted one 
with another among themselves, whereby the citizens were related in 
some degree one to another.” The only very severe siege, however, 
which it endured was in 1690, when it was reduced by the Earl of 
Marlborough, with 10,000 infantry and 1,200 cavalry. The place held 
out for five days. The English troops lost considerably, and the Duke 
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of Grafton was one of the slain. The place was defended by six Irish 
regiments, under Governor MacEligott, who held out for James, but 
was obliged to surrender. Being in a low situation, it can never be a 
place of defensive strength. In 1621, it suffered scverely from a con- 
flagration, when a large part of it was burnt. About that time, and 
up to the end of the century, it was esteemed the fourth city in Ire- 
land, ranking after Waterford and Limerick—the two places which, 
now-a-days, it is rather jealous of. At the beginning of the last 
century it rose rapidly, and was much enlarged. It soon took the 
second place in point of extent, though lately it has in turn been out- 
stripped by Belfast. The French war, though otherwise disastrous to 
the nation, had a most salutary effect on the material prosperity of 
Cork. The harbour of Queenstown, being such an admirable place for 
a rendezvous, it became a depét for warlike operations; during which 
(namely, in 1810) a terrific explosion of gunpowder took place, 
causing great loss. 

The charters of Cork are numerous, counting some seventeen or 
eigbteen, since that of Henry III., a.v. 1242. The principal, or great 
charter, is that of Charles I. By one granted by James I., the city 
and lands for three miles were erected into a separate county. But 
extensive changes were made by the Municipal Act, 8 & 4 Vict., c.108. 
The city is now known by the title of the ‘‘ Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Cork,’’ the jurisdiction whereof extends to the municipal 
limits ; whereas, that of the water-bailiff extends to the harbour. 

The mineral wealth of the county is not great in proportion to its 
own extent ; but is considerable in certain districts. A deposit of man- 
ganese was worked for long on the coast; and that with profit. There 
are veins of sulphate of barytes in the neighbourhood of Bantry; and 
asbestos has been procured at Berehaven. There are workings of 
anthracite coal at Clonbannon and Dromagh, but the district is too inac- 
cessible for the encouragement of the traffic. There is a good supply of 
iron ore if coal could be had for smelting purposes. There were con- 
siderable ironworks carried on when the country was well wooded. 
The East India Company had them at Bandon so far back as 1612; and 
paid £7,000 for a tract of wood for the furnaces. About 1682 the Earl of 
Cork had in his bloomeries 1,000 tons bar, and 20,000 tons pig iron, 
besides 200 tons drawn and faggotted into rods. Bar iron was then 
worth £18 a ton. Linen and woollen manufactures flourished in several 
places at one time, but the trade in those branches appears to have 
migrated to the North of Ireland. After the close of the Peninsular 
War the character of the trade changed. The place had been bolstered 
up by a factitious event which, after conclusion, left a reaction of a 
hurtful character. There were then some extensive businesses dealing in 
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Government supplies, and taking contracts for the same. But their 
occupation was gone at the close of the war, and their place was filled 
by smaller dealers, who, however, increased in number. The chief — 
trades settled into the ruts which form the same grooves yet. They are, 
for manufactures: tanning, distilling, brewing, ironfounding, glass, and 
glove making. 


Imports : timber, wheat, maize, sugar, wine, brandy, tobacco, and tea. 
Exports: butter, porter, whisky, provisions, cattle, &c. Butter is the 
staple trade, and the quantity exported is annually increasing. 


Value of imports, 1872 See ... £2,202,894 
Value of exports, 1872 aia Se 37,068 


The foreign trade, inwards, reached— 


In 1847 e ee 617 vessels ... 102,466 tons. 
», 1852 ae sid 364 ,, Sea 77,613 ,, 
», 1862 ese she 373 SC, hig 109,679 ,, 
,, 1872 awe sie 407 ,, ae 161,759 ,, 


® 
The same trade, outwards, displayed— 
In 1847 aes ... S861 vessels ... — 56,604 tons. 
», 1852 te See 204 =«z, sae 46,102 ,, 
», 1862 at we a. “DOA 45 ee 14,602 _,, 
», 1872 tee eee 87 C,, bee 27,469 ,, 
The colonial trade, inwards, amounted to— 
In 1847 Soe see 87 vessels ... 17,328 tons. 
»» 1852 sg sue 58 SC, sad 14,888 _,, 
», 1862 ees ‘ss 43 5; ere 12,571 ,, 
», 1872 wee aie 62. ,, ses 27,644 ,, 
The same trade, outwards, scored— 
In 1847 aya ..- ~ 132 vessels ... 31,489 tons. 
», 1852 ae one 75s, Pe 19,536 ,, 
», 1862 ae ae 49 ,, eae 14,952 _,, 
», 1872 ces a 48 ,, sue 19,889 


The coasting trade, inwards, recorded— 


In 1847 Wad ... 2,816 vessels ... 260,268 tons. 
», 1852 or wee. 1919 4, oe 285,699 ,, 
», 1862 sat - 2,135 ,, .- ° 845,477 ,, 
» 1872 ve ie. 2200 sy ets 505,557 ,, 
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The same trade, outwards, registered— 


In 1847 
y» 1852 
»» 1862 
»» 1872 


2,168 vessels ... 
1,521 ,, ite 
1,495 ,, eke 
1,845 ,, oe 


222,381 tons. 
186,610 ,, 
261,540 ,, 
876,880 ,, 


The number and tonnage of ships registered, were— 


In 1847 
9, 1852 
», 1862 
», 1872 


406 vessels ... 
415 ,, ‘es 
427 _ 5, bie 
274 5 


The ships built at the port, were— 


In 1867 
», 1872 


@ee 


5 vessels ... 
1 ,; 


48,314 tons. 
50,165 _,, 
42,166 ,, 
84,801 ,, 


1,757 tons. 
19 ,, 


The sums collected for Trinity Light duties, amounted to— 


In 1859 
», 1862 
», 1870 


The collection of Customs’ duties, attained— 


In 1885 
,, 1848 
,» 1858 
5, 1868 
» 1872 


£6,198 
6,575 
12,078 


£252,452 
286,118 
276,724 
349,945 
288,369 


The items of the amount collected, in 1870, were as follows :— 


On Tobacco 


», Sugar 
n Lea 

», Coffee 
»» Spirits 
», Wine 


», Sundries 


Total 


£269,871 
5,652 
23,622 

~ 1,097 
26,885 
18,062 

60 





£340,249 
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The population returns show some fluctuation in the state of the city 
in that respect. They are— 


In 1792 a ee 5% ..- 78,000 (estimate.) 
», 1818 seh Ss abs sie ... 64,894 (1st census.) 
», 1821 or be Sue - .-- 100,658 

», 1831 ae baa a sis ... 107,516 

», 1841 Sis ae: bas be ... 82,748 

», 1851 eee eos ee is ... 87,758 

» 1861 see eee me eee ... 80,121 

», 1871 Bos ove ies ss .. 78,882 


The numbers of emigrants shipped were— 


In 1870 des se ey ads eee 30,288 
»» 1872 was se es sie .. 983,616 


These numbers are three times as many as were shipped at all the 
other ports in Ireland, and formed about one-ninth part of the total 
number who left the shores of the United Kingdom. The sums recovered 
by the emigration officers for the emigrants, were— 


£ ss. d. 
In 1870 oe bes ont ame -. 98,195 17 0 
», 1872 eee se. ae sat ... 4,711 7 6 


As an emigrant port, it ranks next to Liverpool, and has done so for 
many years. Since the disastrous year (1859) when the ill-fated Royal 
Charter was lost, and so many valuable lives with her, Cork has been 
appointed as a port of call for the royal mail steamers, in certain trades, 
to touch at and land mails, and those passengers who choose to do so. As 
a port of call for the general merchantmen, both British and foreign, she 
is unrivalled. The harbour, including the accommodation at Passage 
and Queenstown (before Her Majesty’s visit, in 1850, called the Cove of 
Cork) is said by many competent writers and judges to be one, if not 
the finest in the world, and is unsurpassed for capacity and safety. 
It will admit the largest vessels at any time of the tide, and has a land- 
locked anchorage in ten fathoms, within a cable’s length of the shore. 
The shoalest part of the ‘‘ bar” has thirty feetatebb. It is distinguished 
into the upper and lower harbours. The latter is about eleven miles 
below Cork. The entrance channel being two miles long and one mile 
broad, and is defended by two forts—namely, Fort Camden and Fort 
Carlisle. The upper portion extends for about five miles below Cork to 
Passage, where, formerly, the most of the vessels of any size had to 
unload, and the goods were sent up the river Lee on lighters. But the 


t 
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channel has been dredged and deepened to such an extent that vessels 
drawing 16 or 17 feet can come up the North Channel to St. Patrick’s 
Bridge ; and as far as Parliament Bridge in the South Channel. The 
quays are well built, and, where the river is navigable, they are 
bordered by extensive warehouses. The tide flows about one and a half 
miles above the city ; and constant efforts at deepening the river go on by 
means of dredging. At a special meeting of the Harbour Board, held on 
the 22nd December last, the report of a committee on the harbour works 
was received and adopted. That report recommended new works and in- 
creased facilities to be given to the shipping trade. The works proposed 
are new jetties, and the still further deepening of the river, so that vessels 
may discharge at low water. When these enterprises are accomplished, 
then a tidal basin is to be constructed at the end of the Park, which 
forms the site of the racecourse. For these works, Parliamentary powers 
are required. The estimates for jetties is £20,000, which it was decided 
to borrow ; but the dredging expenses will be defrayed out of revenue. 
It is considered advisable to go on with these works as the trade may be 
removed to Waterford and Limerick, where great facilities are afforded in 
the way of shipping accommodation. The Port and Harbour Com- 
mission was constituted under the Act lst Geo. IV., cap 52, and a Bill 
was Introduced in 1866 to amend that Act. The revenue appears to have 
greatly increased compared with the infantile days of the Board. In 
1830 the amount of receipts was £7,872 9s. 8d., whereas the expendi- 
ture was more, being £8,888; but now, as stated above, considerable 


expense is incurred for improvements, and paid out of accruing revenue. | 


There are no wet docks at the port, but there are capital dry docks at. 
Passage and Whitepoint. Notwithstanding the many natural advan- 
tages appertaining to this favoured harbour, there are some improve- 
ments still required ; at least, that appears to be the view taken by some 
experienced men. For instance, the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, with the concurrence of the Commissioners of Irish Lights, have 
decided upon the following additions :— 

Ist. A light-vessel at Daunt’s Rock. 

2nd. Roche’s-Point light to be changed. 

8rd. A fog-trampet on Poer Head. 

4th. Fog bell on Roche’s Point. 

5th. Kinsale old Head Light to be improved. 

Tt has also been suggested that as, owing to the crowded state of the 
harbour, frequent collisions have taken place lately, the Harbour Com- 
missioners should hold inquiry into the cause of damage. Doubtless, 
much of this sort of thing would be avoided if masters of vessels would 
more generally employ the pilots who are familiar with the port, and 
who are a sober class of men. 
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The general appearance of the city of Cork is cheerful, but some of 
the suburbs are wretched and poor. The principal streets are spacious, 
and well paved and lighted. The river is crossed by numerous bridges. 
The public buildings are numerous. The principal are: the County and 
City Court House; Mansion House; banks; County Club House; 
Chamber of Commerce; Episcopal Palace ; Diocesan Library ; Queen’s 
College; many churches and charitable institutions; theatre, circus, 
cavalry and infantry barracks, &c. The Cork Scientific Institution is an 
incorporated one, and provides excellent lectures on chemistry, agricul- 
culture, natural philosophy, &c. The cathedral, which was built in 
1725-85, was erected from the funds supplied by the duty levied on 
coal. For its general improvements the city is mainly indebted to Sir 
Anthony Perier, in years gone by ; though, in more recent years, some 
of its leading citizens have contributed in no small degree to the same 
end. In proceeding down the river to Queenstown, the scenery is still 
more striking. It is the Torquay of Irish watering places. The town 
rises on an acclivity in tiers of streets, which are clean, and adorned 
with many elegant villas. The gay yachts, the busy shipping, and 
charming views, make a tout ensemble unapproached in beauty. The 
‘“‘Cork Harbour Water Club’’ meets here once a week. It is one of 
the oldest in the kingdom. During a regatta the scene is really grand. 
Sir John Forbes states that ‘‘ Every element of beauty that can mingle 
in such a scene seemed to be here comprised.’’ Population is 8,717. At 
Passage there is a busy trade in unloading vessels which cannot go up to 
Cork. It is situated on the west side of the harbour. It is much visited 
for bathing; and is considered very healthy. The population amounts 
to 2,287. Besides these places, there are several islands studded up 
and down the harbour. Besides Great Island, on which Queenstown is 
situated, there is Little Island, Foaty Island, Spike Island, on which 
there are artillery barracks, and a convict depédt. Then, there is 
Haulbowline Island, having an ordnance depot, and Rocky Island, on 
which is placed a powder magazine. 


DesEeRrTion or SEAMEN.—We would call attention to the Article X., 
printed in our Official Log this month, of a treaty concluded between 
Austro-Hungary and Sweden and Norway, which will effectually stop 
desertion. Such a treaty with the United States would do more good 
for seamen, and would be more effectual as conducive to safe navigation, 
than all remedies of the survey and load-line theory ever suggested. 
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“ Patiently, under these inceseant toils and agitations, does the editor, dismissing 
allanger, see his otherwise robust health declining; some fraction of his allotted 
natural sleep nightly leaving him, and little but an inflamed nervous system to be 
looked for. What is the use of health, or of life, if not to do some work there- 
with ? And what work nobler than transplanting foreign Thought into the barren 
domestic soil, except, indeed, planting Thought of your own, which the fewest are 
privileged todo? Is not such a prize worth some striving? Forward with us, 
courageous reader; be it towards failure, or towards success! The latter thoa 
- sharest with us; the former, also, is not all our own.”’—Tuomas CaRLYLE, of 
Chelsea. 





Tue present article is designed to publish to our readers the important 
fact, that a movement is on ‘foot, to bind the limbs of the giant 
Commerce of Great Britain in swaddling clothes, more pernicious 
than the very rags and tatters of protection. The book of Mr. Plimsoll 
was all in that sense, and entirely written in that view. Surveys once 
@ year, surveys évery voyage, a fixed load-line for all classes of ships 
and for all voyages and all seasons, were his remedies. That a photo- 
graphic portrait of every ship should be taken before leaving dock or 
port, was one of his proposals, which meant, if it meant anything, that 
no ship should proceed to sea, excepting during daylight. What this 
means ; what effect it would have had to the prejudice of commerce and 
against the wellbeing of the people, only those can determine who, like 
our readers, are practically acquainted with the necessities of our Mer- 
cantile Marine. | | 

Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation may, and we say it thankfully, be regarded as 
ended. It was wild, spasmodic, and ill-considered ; founded in igno- 
rance of commercial requirements, and worked out regardless of the 
substratum of fact that really lay at the bottom of some of his accusa- 
tions. It has gone; but, in its place, has sprung up a far more 
dangerous movement—the more dangerous because it is not the 
agitation of an enthusiast, but is a combined attempt, led by Cham- 
bers of Commerce and by professional men. They have taken 
up two of Mr. Plimsoll’s cries, those of compulsory classification 
and compulsory load lines. Our present article is headed ‘‘ Compulsory 
Classification,”’ and is founded partly on a paper by Robert Marshall, 
read before the Dominion Board of Trade, and partly on certain 
evidence lately given before the Royal Commission, on unseaworthy 
ships. 

There are many classification books in the world, and there are 
besides, surveys by private associations, by clubs, and by the Govern- 
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ment. The great utility of voluntary classification is, that an owner, 
wishing to class his ship, can class her in the one association which has 
the best name in the trade, and in the countries to which his ship trades. 
To attempt to stop this, and to require that one society alone shall have 
the exclusive right of classing British ships all over the world, appears 
to us to be wrong ; and it further appears to us that such a system, if 
carried into effect, would, besides crippling our own commerce directly, 
Jead to indirect difficulties and to retaliations on the part of foreign — 
countries. If the claim set up by the London Register Book is not a 
claim to control the whole shipping of the Empire, but only so much of 
it as is registered in the United Kingdon, it would still lead to difficulties 
innumerable if carried out, for it would place British ships, registered in 
possessions abroad (since they must be free of the trammels proposed 
for other British ships) in a better position than other British ships; and 
the effect would be, seeing that commerce must grow and flourish in 
spite of all attempts to put her into fetters, that trade would be con- 
ducted in foreign ships, or under foreign flags—this is indeed already 
the result of recent interference with British ships—or British ships 
‘would be registered in a British possession where they would be free 
from the trammels of an irresponsible controlling body in London. So 
portentous and alarming has the movement on the part of the Committee 
of Lloyd’s Register already appeared to the owners of steamships, 
representing one-fourth of the steam tonnage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, that they have formally protested against it in a letter to the 
Duke of Somerset. 

We do not, in writing this present article, in any way wish to inter- 
fere with the London Register. We bear willing testimony to its utility 
as a voluntary association. What we protest against is wholesale com- 
pulsory survey of any sort or kind whatever; and, as the London 
Register is now advocating wholesale interference with everybody else, 
and is claiming the right to exercise it; and is further recommending 
the abolition of all other registers, we cannot do otherwise than com- 
bat that claim. The London Register, as a voluntary speculative 
concern, is almost unassailable. Our discussion arises, not on what 
it is now, but on what it claims to be hereafter, and on its claim to 
abolish every other voluntary association in order to make way for 
itself. 

The first and most important of the lists of classed ships is undoubtedly 
that issued by the Committee of Lloyd’s Register, in the city of London ; 
the second is that issued by the Liverpool underwniters, exclusively con- 
fined to the classification of iron ships ; and the third is the book issued 
by Monsr. Charles Bal, in Brussels, known as the ‘‘ Bureau Veritas.’’ 
Some important evidence on these books has been given before the Royal 
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Commission on unseaworthy ships, presided over by the Duke of Somer- 
set, which we now present to our readers. 

Liverpool Book.—Concerning this book, Mr. Rundell gave evidence, of 
which the following is part :— | . 

‘¢ 3,943. You have aregister of iron vessels ?—Yes. 3,944. Of all iron 
vessels built at Liverpool ?—Not only built at Liverpool, but built on the 
east coast, and the Clyde, and the Thames, and in all parts ; some are built 
' in Sweden ; they are built in various places. 3,945. Can you state how 
many iron vessels are on that register ?—My information comes up to the 
end of last year ; they were then 558 sailing vessels, and 654 steamers. 
The total of iron sailing vessels, whether British owned or foreign owned, 
above 50 tans, as far as they are known to exist, is 1,443. _ Of these 
there are classed, either by Liverpool or by Lloyd’s, 1,242, leaving 201 
unclassed. 8,946. When you say that there are 201 unclassed, what is the 
nature of those vessels; are they very small vessels ?—As a rule I think 
that they would be small vessels. I can give the details of all those 
vessels step by step from 50 tons up to 2,000 or 3,000 tons, if necessary. 
8,947. When you speak of 201 unclassed vessels, I wish to know, gene- 
rally, the character of those vessels ?—-The whole of the vessels between 
2,000 tons and 8,000 tons in size are classed. Taking the vessels 
between 1,500 and 2,000 tons, out of 50 vessels, 88 are classed. 8,948. 
What are the others which are unclassed. I do not exactly understand 
what ‘ unclassed ’ means ?—They are vessels which are not built in con- 
formity with either Lloyd’s Registry in London, or the Liverpool 
Registry, or which are not entered in their book as having been examined, 
and passed by their surveyors. ll sailing vessels are classed, as a rule, 
but the contrary is the case as regards steamers. The total number of 
steamers is 4,817; of these there are classed, either by Lloyd’s or in 
Liverpool, 1,896, leaving unclassed 2,921. 8,949. (Mr. Edgell.) In that 
number have you included those (which are classed by French Lloyd's ? 
—No; I can give you the number clasesd by ‘French Lloyd’s.’ The 
total includes all iron ships, whether foreign or British; but if you ask 
what vessels are classed by Veritas, I can give you the total of iron 
vessels classed by Veritas, but the probability is that the whole of them 
are classed either at Lloyd’s or in Liverpool. 8,950. Including steamers ? 
—Including steamers. 8,951. (Chairman.) The vessels may be classed 
both at Lloyd’s and at Liverpool ?—Yes. 8,952. And in Veritas also ? 
—Yes; that is for the convenience of underwriters. In this way the 
Continental goods are frequently shipped into English steamers, and 
then it is a satisfaction to some of the Continental manufacturers to know 
that they are classed in a Continental book like Veritas.” 

Lloyd’s Register. —Concerning this book Mr. Waymouth gave evidence, 
of whieh the following is a part :— 
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“7,767. What is the business of the Registry ?—It is for the classifica- 
cation of merchant ships. 7,768. You only classify ships the owners of 
which are willing that they should be classed, as I understand ?—Yes. 
7,769. Therefore, you do nothing unless people come to you or send to 
you to have their vessels classed ?—Quite so. 7,770. Merchants wish to 
have their vessels classed because they are better able to get cargoes ~ 
when théir vessels are classed ?—Yes. 7,771. That they are classed in 
Lloyd’s Registry is known all over the world ?—Yes. 7,814. (Chairman.) 
When did this Registry commence ?—I have brought some of the old 
Registry books, going back so far as 1764, 1765, and 1766 (handing 
them in). The Register began in 1760. 17,815. Was it called Lloyd’s 
Registry so long ago as that ?—It was called the Underwriter’s Registry ; © 
then in 1798 the shipowners started a registry. I may remark that 
they had not any rules for the construction of ships; they simply had 
those registries, and those two registries continued till 1884, when the 
underwriters, shipowners, and merchants, met together, and formed 
rules for the present registry. 7,828. (Chairman.) It seems that ship- 
owners do not think it worth while to have their vessels classed unless 
they can get a good class ?—They care very little for any class under 
the black diphthong. They value the black diphthong foro rugh trades, 
but they do not care for any class below that. 7,829. The black 
diphthong class is a class that will not take a dry cargo, will it ?9—No; 
only for short voyages. 10,967. You prefer retaining your connection 
to making an effort to insure the putting of good material into ships. 
Without wishing to put it offensively at all, you mean this: if you were 
to say to shipbuilders and shipowners we must have good iron (I do not 
mean to stand the Admiralty test, but a fair and reasonable test) the 
shipbuilders and shipowners would immediately say, we will go to the 
Liverpool Registry where they do not ask such a thing, and the conse- 
quence would be that you would lose your business ?—Yes ; many would 
leave us for considerations of that kind. 10,968. Therefore you prefer 
_ keeping your business to having good iron ?—Yes ; within certain limits 
of course. We do not impose tests, but we do the best we can in a more 
Indirect way. 10,969. (Mr. Cohen.) Are there a good many ships 
| Classed at Lloyd’s which are made of bad iron ?—Yes, and classed else- 
_ Where also, of iron which would not have been used for shipbuilding a 
few years ago. 10,970. There are many ships classed in the books 
which are made of bad iron ?—Yes; I believe the iron is not what it 
should be. I do not say that it is so in all cases.” 

Veritas.—Concerning this book Mons. Charles Bal gave evidence, of 
Which a part is as follows :— 

“7,967. Why is it called ‘ Veritas’ ?—Because an institution of classifi- 
cation should only represent what is the truth. 7,972. Of whom does 
E 2 
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the direction of the French Veritas consist? You state that you area 
director ; but what number of directors have you ?—There are five 
members and the managing director. 7,973. Is that the whole consti- 
tution of the body ?—No; besides this there an assistant manager, 
Mr. Edward Barrow, late chief surveyor at Liverpool, and a technical 
committee, composed of the chief surveyors of every country, who meet 
once or twice a year at Brussels. That committee is composed of all the 
principal surveyors of every country, and they determine the rules and 
classifications. 7,974. When was this Veritas established ?—In 1828, 

in Antwerp. 7,070. Where are your surveyors ? Have you surveyors 

in England ?—We have surveyors in Russia, Sweden, Norway, Germany, 

Denmark, Holland, Belgium, the United Kingdom, France, Spain, 

Portugal, Italy, Austria, the Black Sea, Brazil, the United States, British 

North America, the East Indies, and the South Pacific. 7,979. You 
have said that with regard to iron vessels, steamers, particularly long 
vessels, you differ from the rules at Lloyd’s. With regard to wooden 

ships, what difference is there between your rules and the rules of 
Lloyd’s ?—In every country, in England, France, Germany, and s0 on, 

they have different types of vessel, it would, therefore be quite impos- 

sible to lay down a general rule applicable to all vessels. They have laid 
down a certain type of vessel, and that for every vessel it is necessary, 
if the vessel be not built according to the rules, that certain compen- 

sation should be made, in America, for instance. 8,002. What is the 
advantage to a shipowner in having his vessel surveyed under Veritas ? 
—Because a shipowner who has a ship with the character of 3/3 can 
obtain a freight of any description of goods or merchandise in every part 
of the world, which is the best proof of the confidence which Veritas 
inspires; it is the same as Lloyd’s. 8,012. (Mr. Denny.) Were you 
the originator of the ‘ Bureau Veritas ?’—No. 8,013. What induced you 
to devote your energies in that direction ?—-A desire to make a position 
for myself, and also a desire to be useful, hecause I consider that Veritas 
is one of the most useful institutions which exist in the world. 8,028. 
Your business in the colonies of British North America has increased 
considerably of late years, has it not?—Yes. 8,029. Can you account 
for this in any other way than by the fact of your calculating those vessels 
for longer terms than they are thought entitled to by Lloyd’s ?—It is very 
difficult to reply to that question. We are concerned in the question of 
competition between Lloyd’s Register and Veritas. All that I can say 
is that Veritas has in its register the time given to Canadian woods. We 
have, it is true, given some favour to vessels built of Bayshore spruce, 
having a higher description of timber for certain essential parts, but in 
respect of continuation, Veritas has generally been short of Lloyd's ; but 
Veritas has had the greater advantage, for three or four years, that Con- 
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tinental shipowners have built very largely in Canada, and they have 
preferred the class of Veritas to that of Lloyd’s. I need not give any 
explanation as to the competition with Lloyd’s, after the declaration of 
the Board of Trade of St. John, New Brunswick, which says that since 
Veritas has been established in Canada, the construction of ships has 
very much improved, and the shipowners would rather have the Veritas 
classification. (See Appendix, No. XXVIII.) 8,030. Is it not possible 
that the granting a year longer may have some effect in drawing so much 
attention to Veritas ?—No; that has very little to do with it, since 
Veritas requires additional scantlings and fastenings beyond the require- 
ments of Lloyd’s. This is a fact generally known and admitted. 8,045. 
Do you think that the Canadians who class chiefly in the ‘ Bureau Veritas ’ 
would be satisfied if it were obligatory for all vessels to be cleared at 
Lloyd’s, or in an association of Lloyd’s and the Liverpool Lloyd’s ?—I think 
that they would be extremely displeased, because they are well satisfied 
with the ‘ Bureau Veritas.’ Under that classification of the ‘ Bureau Veritas 
the Canadian shipowners have been pemittted to develope their fleet 
very considerably, and to permit these vessels to carry the English flag 
all over the world, and to cary freights everywhere. It would be com- 
pletely contrary to the interest of Canada to do what is suggested.”’ 

The value of the three register-books, we affirm, is that they are volun- 
tary. The three books run together side by side; and, just as it suits 
an owner ofa ship, due regard being had to her destination or trade, 
he avails himself of either, or neither, or two, or all of these registers, as 
he may think best. 

There are two fallacies connected with compulsory classification. 
The first is the assumption that because a ship is classed, she is neces- _ 
sarily in every way seaworthy; and its converse, that if she is not 
classed, she is necessarily not seaworthy. The second fallacy is, that 
classification prevents loss of life at sea. 

As regards the first fallacy, we have only to point to the fact that, 
during the short time that the Merchant Shipping Acts of 1871 and 
1873 have been in operation, some classed ships have been pronounced 
unseaworthy by the Board of Trade Surveyors, and their decision has 
not been questioned; and that many-of the ships on the Kast coast, built 
under special survey, are dangerously unseaworthy, owing to imper- 
fect fittings of hatchways, and the presence of cast-iron pipes in dangerous 
positions on the ships’ sides. And, as regards the second fallacy, we have 
only to point to the fact that more life is lost in classed ships than in any 
others. 

We do not say that classification is bad, for we believe it to be useful 
for the purposes for which it was instituted, but for no other purposes 
whatever. It is useful, inasmuch as it furnishes a means by which an 
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owner can proclaim to the world that, in the opinion of others besides 
himself, his ship is capable of carrying certain cargoes, or classes of 
cargoes, undamaged. But classification is still a questionable good, 
seeing that the registers have given an acknowledged status to very dan- 
gerous ships of the awning-deck class; and that even some of the 
ships built under special survey are specially dangerous. Whether, in 
affording the commercial convenience the registers have afforded, they 
have not at the same time, so far as mere loss of life is concerned, done 
much harm, and whether therefore their rules do not require very great 
alterations, are open questions. 

There can be no doubt of the fact we have stated—viz., that the very 
value of the registers down to the present time has arisen from their 
voluntary character. There can be equally no doubt that to drive ships, 
flying the British flag, into compulsory classification, under the rules of 
one speculative and irresponsible register, or to destruction, would be a 
fault amounting to a national calamity; and yet this is what a section of 
the Committee of Lloyd’s Register are (if we read evidence aright) strain- 
ing every nerve to effect. Lest, however, we may be wrong in our view 
of the meaning of the authoritative evidence given before the Royal 
Commission, on behalf of Lloyd's Register, we think it wise to reproduce 
it, so that others may correct us, if we are wrong. 

The following extracts, from the evidence of Mr. Barnard Waymouth, 
the Secretary of the London Book, are given to show that, in his opinion, 
Her Majesty’s Government ‘ought to give over the entire control of 
the shipping of Great Britain to such a Committce’’as that of Lioyd’s 
Register Book ; that no other registry should be recognised at all, and 
that every ship ought to be classed therein, or prevented from going to 
sea; and further, that Lloyd’s Register Committee, when its numbers 
are increased, should have absolute and unlimited power ‘‘ to impose any 
rules they please” upon the British Mercantile Navy ; and that, in imposing 
whatsoever rules the said Committee might please, they should be left 
entirely irresponsible and ‘‘ wholly untramelled ”’ by Parliament :— 

‘¢ 7,889. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be a good thing if all 
vessels were compelled to be classed.—Yes, I think it would be a very 
good thing. 7,840. It would tend to give us better vessels ?—Yes. 
7,841. And so far tend to the safety of life ?—Yes, I think it would be a 
great advantage to the shipping of the country, in fact, to all concerned. 
7,842. Do you think the shipbuilders would be satisfied with having 
their vessels compulsorily classed under such a registry as yours ?— 
I think, if the shipbuilders could be free of survey, they would prefer it, 
asarule. 7,848. They would like to have no survey at all ?—Yes. 
7,849. (Chairman.) We have been told by some coasting shipowners, 
who are interested in the coasting trade, that if their vessels were to 
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be surveyed according to Lloyd’s rules, they would be, probably, alto- 
gether ruined, and would have to give up their ships. Do you think 
such a sarvey would have that effect ?—I think that any vessel that 
would not stand a survey by Lloyd’s ought not to be allowed to go to 
sea. 8,178. You say that all ships should be subjected to a compulsory 
survey; by whom should the survey be conducted ?—By Lloyd’s 
Registry. 8,192. (Mr. Milner Gibson.) You would not, I suppose, like 
that your rules should be inspected and supervised by a Government 
officer, to see that they were safe rules ?—I think the merchant shipping 
of the country should be surveyed exclusively by Lloyd’s registry. 
8,197. Do you think, if you sacrificed your independence, and became 
a sort of Government office, you could discharge your duties so 
usefully for the public as you do now?—My own private opinion is 
this, I think there would be no objection, if the Government wished 
to appoint one or two very able gentlemen on the Committee. 
8,199. Your experience at Lloyd’s leads you to alter your rules from time 
to time. You are an independent body, and there is a certain amount 
of flexibility in your regulations, but {f you put yourselves within the four 
corners of an Act of Parlmaient, and you are to do certain things in a 
certain way, will not you lose a great deal of that power of bending to 
circumstances, and that usefulness that you now possess ?—I think the 
Government ought to give over the entire control of the shipping of this 
country to such a Committee as ours. 8214. (Mr. Rothery.) I under- 
stand from you that you would like to have a general compulsory survey 
of all ships under the general superintendence of Lloyd’s Registry ?— 
Yes. I believe most sincerely that such a course would be advantageous 
to the country, and would not be hard upon shipowners or injurious to 
trade. 8,215. When a vessel that has been classed in the ‘ Bureau Veritas’ 
applies to you for classification you do not take the survey of the ‘ Bureau 
Veritas ;’ you examine her for yourself? — We do not take the survey 
of anybody. 8,216. You would insist upon looking at all seagoing ships 
to see if they were constructed in accordance with your rules ?—Yes, or 
otherwise efficient: we must survey them for ourselves. 8,217. Conse- 
quently, if there were a very large class of vessels, which the surveyors 
of the ‘ Bureau Veritas’ thought to be quite seaworthy, and entitled to the 
class of 3/8, which is their highest class, you would still think it neces- 
sary to open them ?—Certainly. 8,206. (Afr. Duncan.) If the Govern- 
ment should see fit, as they may not see fit, to ask Lloyd’s Committee 
to undertake the duty of surveying all these vessels which are at the 
present time without a class, it would be a very onerous and troublesome 
duty for Lloyd’s to undertake, and it might be a consideration with them 
whether they would undertake it or not ?—I am quite sure that Lloyd’s 
would undertake it. 8,228. You would do away with the Liverpool 
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classification, you would put all absolutely under Lloyd’s ?—Yes, or an 
equally efficient body. 8,229. In fact, Lloyd’s Registry is to have the 
whole management of the shipping of the country ? — Yes,-as far as. 
its construction and seaworthiness are concerned. 8,230, (Mr. Milner 
Gibson.) You would not recognise Veritas at all?—No. 8,238. You 
would not say that a vessel which is classed in Veritas, but not at Lloyd’s,. 
never carries a valuable perishable cargo?—-I admit‘that there are 
very good ships classed in Veritas. I simply say that there should not 
be competition in classification ; I say that it has a bad tendency for 
shipping, and for the community generally. 10,987. With regard to. the 
proposal that the Government should to a very large extent make use of 
the machinery of Lloyd’s Registry in the survey of vessels generally, 
we have it in evidence that the ‘ Bureau Veritas’ finds very great fault 
with the rules both of the Liverpool and of Lloyd's Registries. We 
know that Lloyd’s rules differ from the Liverpool rules and the Veritas. 
rules. Then the question arises, can the Government take the rules of 
either of those societies for granted ?—I think that the merchant shipping 
of this country should be under the control of a body of gentlemen 
elected from the principal shipowners, merchants, and underwriters, from. 
the various ports of the kingdom, so that everyone interested should 
have a voice in the matter. 10,988. Should the Government be repre- 
sented on that board ?—I see no objection to the Government placing one 
or two members on that board; but, beyond that, I do not see that the 
Government should interfere in the least. 10,940. (Mr. Rothery.) 
You do not think the Government intervention would be of much use ?— 
I do not think so. I would not object to their sending one or two mem- 
bers; but I do not think the Government should have anything further 
to do with it. 10,942. But you propose that the system should be as at 
present, with this difference only—viz., that there should be two or three 
nominees of the Government put upon the board who should have no 
power ?—They should have the same power on the board as any other 
members, and all ships should be required to have at least a class deciding 
seaworthiness under the proposed system. 10,951. (Mr. Denny.) You pro- 
pose that there should be a board representing shipowners, underwriters, 
and merchants. Where do you propose that that board should sit ?—In. 
London. 10,952. You would have representatives from the provinces 
upon that board ?—Yes. 10,958. Then how would shipbuilders lke 
myself, and other shipbuilders and shipowners in the Clyde, be situated ? 
—The Clyde, the Mersey, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Humber, &c., should 
be all fairly represented in proportion to the value of the various ports. 
10,954. It would be a sort of Parliament sitting constantly ?—Yes ; I 
think there should always be a sufficient number in London to make sure 
of a good permanent board. Any weak board would work badly. 10,957. 
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What you propose would be a total revolution of your present system ?— 
It would be the same system as the present one ; but I think it should be 
more a representative institution. That is my own private view. 10,977. 
(Mr. Brassey.) What is your idea of the number of which this represen- 
tative committee should consist ?—I should think about forty or fifty. 
10,992. (Mr. Rothery.) With respect to your parliament, would you 
have it governed by laws passed by our Parliament ?—No; I think 
it should be self-governing. 10,993. Wholly untrammelled ?—Yes. 
10,994. It should be at liberty to pass laws and rules for the whole 
Mercantile Navy of the country, without being subjected to any superior 
authority at all ?—Yes. You would have underwriters, merchants, and 
shipowners represented as they are now on Lloyd's Committee. I am 
speaking from my experience, seeing how it has worked. I think 
those three interests are so well balanced that one checks the other 
to such an extent that it would be very satisfactory. 10,995. In a body 
composed of fifty members, you would have only three Government: 
representatives, whose opinion would have absolutely no weight at all ? 
—The opinion of the Government representatives would have the same 
weight as that of any other members of the Committee. They would 
represent the Government as Government nominees do in river com- 
missions.” 

The following extracts from the evidence of Mr. Martell, the Chief 
Surveyor of the London Register Book, is in the same direction as Mr. 
_ Waymouth's. He thinks that the rules of the London Book, existing 

or as amended from time to time, should be binding on the entire 
shipping of Great Britain, and that the Committee of the London 
Register should ‘‘decidedly”’ have absolute, unlimited, and uncontrolled 
power given them by the Legislature, so that they may impose any 
rules ‘‘which they may choose’’ upon the Mercantile Navy of the 
Empire :— 

“© 11,084. I want to understand exactly what you recommend, because 
when I suggested that your information should be published, you said 
that could not be done, and you gave reasons. Then I asked whether 
the Government should do it, and you said that would be very inconve- 
nient, because the Government have not the information, and that Lloyd’s 
Registry Association are a much better body, because they have the 
information and are much more capable of doing it. Therefore, the 
only result to come to, as it seems to me, is that we must make Lloyd's 
Registry a public department ?—If all vessels were seaworthy it would 
be sufficient. It would be perfectly impossible to make Lloyd's Register 
a Government Department, as there are such various duties which the 
surveyors have to perform that a Government never could undertake. 
We are continually called in with regard to repairs where individual 
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underwriters are concerned, and we have a large staff of sur- 
veyors who perform such duties. We have an existing staff in 
this country, and we have appointed a large number of sur- 
veyors abroad. We do not depend upon having surveyors here 
to survey vessels in this country, as damage to them frequently 
occurs abroad; but we could, if authorised by the Government, ensure 
the seaworthiness of all vessels. 11,085. Yours is an immense system, 
and I have no doubt that it is of great use to the merchants and the 
underwriters, but it is a voluntary system ?—Yes. 11,093. We want to 
prevent uuseaworthy ships from going to sea ?—I have said that there 
is a very simple way of doing so, by making them all have a character 
of seaworthiness, which we can arrange for with the greatest ease- 
11,087. Supposing that we established some such elastic system as you 
suggest, and that several merchants and shipowners said, ‘ We do not at 
all like this; we will have nothing to do with this system of registry, 
but we will register our ships under the ‘‘ Bureau Veritas.”"’ Whatought 
to be done then? Is an Act of Parliament to be passed that no registry 
of the Bureau Veritas is to be allowed ?—The duty of the Government 
appears to me to be to legislate for the good of the greatest number, and 
if a few individuals take another view, I do not think that they should 
be regarded. If we legislated for the general good, I think that such an 
Act would work most satisfeatorily. 11,096. (Mr. Rothery.) You said, 
in answer to Mr. Liddell, that you would have some legislative enact- 
ment which should make your rules binding upon the shipping interest ? 
-—I did. 11,097. Do you mean your existing rules, or any rules which 
you chose to make ?—Our existing rules, or as amended from time to 
time. I think that they are as well fitted for the purpose as any rules 
could possibly be. 11,098. But supposing, for instance, that it became 
expedient to alter those rules at any time, would you have to go to Par- 
lament for the purpose of getting your rules altered, or would you have 
power yourselves to make certain modifications and adaptations of the 
rules ?—Considering the men appointed to the practical duties of carrying 
on the surveying would best understand what is required, I think that it 
should be left to them to recommend to the Committee what alterations 
are necessary from time to time, and the Committee should decide the 
matter. I cannot see any useful purpose in going to Parliament if you 
have confidence in the Committee. 11,100. That is to say, that Parlia- 
ment should authorise you to make certain rules for the Mercantile 
Marine of the country ?—Decidedly. I know of no persons more com- 
potent than men who have a large experience of the requirements of the 
merchant service, and who know the alterations which are required to 
be made from time to time. 11,101. Then you think that you ought to 
have legislative power to impose any rules which you choose upon the 
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Mercantile Navy ?—Decidedly. 11,102. Anything ?—yYes, feeling that 
it is for the public good.”’ 

Mr. Plimsoll, in his book, expressly stated (p. 56 of the Heliotype 
edition) that ‘‘ Compulsory Survey,” and ‘‘ prevention from overloading, 
if applied to all merchant ships, would result in the saving of all 
those lives which are lost from these causes”’ (want of repairs and 
overloading) ‘‘in the rest of the Merchant Navy ;” and Mr. Plimsoll’s load- 
line scheme is enunciated by him as follows (p. 55): ‘‘ Let provision be 
made for painting on the ship’s side what.the Newcastle Chamber of 
Commerce calls the maximum load-line; and that no ship, under any 
circumstances, be allowed to leave port unless that line be distinctly 
visible at or above the water-line ; and let this fact be ascertained and 
communicated to the Board of Trade by a photograph of the vessel's 
side, as she leaves the port or dock. It would not cost more than a 
few shillings, and would save a great deal of false swearing after- 
wards.” 

Mr. Plimsoll proposed to exempt from compulsory annual survey all 
ships classed in Lloyd’s Register or in the Liverpoo] Book (p. 68); 
but he did not propose to exempt any ship on any voyage from the 
obligation of having her portrait taken by photography. He entirely 
overlooked the ‘ Bureau Veritas,’ which was of more importance to our 
colonial shipping than the two other registers put together. 

No sensible man for a moment entertained Mr. Plimsoll’s proposals, 
and no one expected that they would ever be put into force. On the 
face of them, they were impracticable; but the case is very different 
with the claims since put forward on behalf of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s Register, in London. Seeing now that the London Register 
Society have put forward these claims in a pronounced and forcible way, 
it is not to be wondered at that an important section of the shipping 
interest in this country should have taken alarm. Nor that the Canadian 
shipping interests suffer such grave apprehension, that they have peti- 
tioned Her Majesty’s Govenrment on the subject. In a paper réad by 
Mr. Robert Marshall at the Board of Trade of the Dominion of Canada, 
in February last, are the following remarkable passages :— 

‘Mr. Plimsoll is, no doubt, sincere in his philanthropic efforts, but 
there is strong reason to believe that he has been unconsciously in- 
fluenced in the preparation of his Bill by parties who seek to make it 
@ means to promote certain selfish interests rather than the humane 
end he has in view.” 

‘Tf a Government system of classification and supervision be estab- 
lished in England, there can be no doubt that it will be framed, and its 
regulations enforced, solely with a view to British interests, and without 
any consideration whatever for those of Canada. Suppose such a ldw 
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already existed there, and that we were required to comply with it, 
what would be the result ? Let us look at the past. In Britain, not 
many years ago, iron sailing-ships, and more recently steamers, were 
- In great favour. The iron working interest and the iron shipbuilding 
interest are very powerful there, and they exercised a great and visible 
influence on Lloyd’s. ‘The ‘ Register of British and Foreign Shipping’ 
gave these vessels the highest class for a very extended period, while 
our wooden ships, however well constructed, were limited to a time 
absurdly short; for instance, a hackmatack ship to six years in the 
A 1 class, and a spruce one to four. This led us to seek.a more just 
appreciation of our vessels elsewhere, and caused most of them to be 
built under survey of the ‘ Bureau Veritas, which gave them a longer 
period, and whose classification has been recognized as reliable in all 
parts of the world. The strength and excellence of our spruce vessels 
became better known, and the Bureau, justified by experience, has since 
granted them the character A 1.1. 3.8 for nine years. The managers of 
Lloyd’s Register were not blind to these facts. They perceived that our 
vessels were really good, and that, while their merits were recognized 
and confirmed by another Association of high standing, there was no 
longer any advantage to themselves in excluding them from their just 
due. Consequently, they gradually lengthened the time for which they 
gave the A 1 character to spruce vessels, making it about equal to that 
of the ‘ Bureau Veritas,’ and, for the last four years, we have received 
from both these registrations very satisfactory treatment. But once let 
it be made compulsory on our ships, before they can carry a cargo from a 
British port, to be classed in Lloyd’s, or in any other purely British 
registration, the same hostile influences we encountered in the past, 
and which are now endeavouring to effect this, would operate again 
unchecked, and we should find the selling value, the rates of freight, and 
of the insurance of our vessels seriously affected. 

‘‘ What then can be done to advance the interests of our ships, and 
protect them from these threatened evils; the best and most efficient 
safeguard will be found in a home classification—a Canadian Lloyd’s, 
established by Government authority, and under Government control. 
This Board will have a standing and an influence such as no private or- 
ganization can possess; it will command attention and respect in 
Britain ; its voice will reach Parliament, and will do much to modify or 
prevent their Icgislation applying injuriously to Canadian vessels ; and 
a general recognition of its classification will no doubt be made.”’ 

‘*Some persons object altogether against Government action in this 
matter, but, I think, not on good grounds. It is the duty of a Govern- 
ment not only to protect the lives and property of those over whom 
is is placed, but to do what it fairly can to advance their interests and 
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. promote their welfare. The late Canadian Parliament, at its first 
session, very properly recognized this principle, and acted upon it, when, 
in view of the loss of life and property occasioned by vessels attempting 
to carry too great deck-loads, they passed an Act limiting deck-loads 
to a reasonable quantity; and also another, intituled ‘An Act relating 
to Shipping and for the Registration, Inspection, and Classification 
thereof.’ Under this Act, a board will be appointed in connection with 
the Bureau of Marine and Fisheries and subject to its management. 
The rules and regulations drawn up by this Board will be submitted 
to the Governor-General in Council, and, after approval, will be pub- 
lished in the Royal Gazette and go into effect. These rules and regu- 
Jations will be based upon those of Lloyd’s Register and of the ‘ Bureau 
Veritas,’ embodying all that is essential and judicious in those two sys- 
tems, with such reasonable additions and modifications as Canadian 
shipbuilders require, yet such as will at the same time sustain and insure 
the continued high character of our vessels. Competent and experienced 
surveyors will be appointed in all shipbuilding districts in the maritime 
provinces, and along the rivers and inland waters of the west, who will 
supervise the construction, outfit, repairing, and condition of vessels 
placed under their inspection ; for this, the fee charged to the shipbuilder 
or owner will be quite moderate.” 

Now it will be seen that Mr. Marshall takes a very sensible view, if it 
once be admitted (which we do not admit) that survey and classification 
ought to become universal and compulsory. Fearing that something 
prejudicial to Canadian interests might be enacted in this country, and 
the Canadians also seeing that in the Dominion the compulsory survey of 
ships ought not to be entrusted to a trading society like that of Lloyd’s 
Register Committee (as proposed by Mr. Waymouth), a voluntary society 
that should be allowed to have the power of imposing conditions on 
commerce without in any way being amenable to the Parliament of the 
nation ; but that compulsory surveys must, on the other hand, if under- 
taken at all, be entrusted to a Government Department having charge of 
the Mercantile Marine of the country and amenable to Parliament. This 
Department is in Canada the Department of the Ministry of Marine and 
Fisheries, and is in London the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade. It is clear, from the action taken by the shipping interest in the 
Dominion of Canada, that in order to save themselves from (what, by- 
the-bye, is, we trust, a purely imaginary evil) a compulsory classification 
in a London society, ‘‘ whose hostile influences,” Mr. Marshall says, 
were encountered in the past in Canada, they have started a Govern- 
ment survey and classification of theirown. This being so in Canada, 
it is not likely that the shipping interests in this country, and in all other 
of our Colonies, will submit to any measure placing their ships arbi- 
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trarily and irremediably under the classification of any one book in any 
one port in Great Britain. 

Mr. Marshall in his paper, speaking of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill, says :-— 

‘* A great effort has has been made to get the approval of the British 
Parliament to a Bill, whose provisions would have a very prejudicial 
effect on our shipping. I allude to the famous Plimsoll Bill. Its imme- 
diate result would be to render valueless the character assigned to our 
ships by the ‘ Bureau Veritas’ (where most of them are classed), to 
expose them to the hostile influences of the British shipbuilder, and to 
subject them to the annoying, and probably unfair restrictions, with 
regard to loading.” 

‘© A rapid development of the shipbuilding resources of the Dominion 
is now being prosecuted ; and if the ‘ Bureau Veritas ’ or Home Canadian 
Register, when established, be excluded from the Bill, it would give to 
Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, and Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Registry for Iron Vessels, a monopoly which would not only 
prove detrimental to Canadian shipping, but also extend its injurious 
effects to the commercial public at large.” 

It seems to us that not only Mr. Marshall unwisely jumped at conclu- 
sions, but that the Government of the Dominion of Canada have too hur- 
riedly pushed forward legislation. Mr. Marshall jumped at an unwise 
conclusion when he stated— 

‘‘ Meanwhile, the final report of the Royal Commission will be placed 
before the British Parliament, and it is to be feared that if legislative 
action be taken, of which I have no doubt, there will be much in it pre- 
judicial to our interests. It is very probable that the Board of Trade 
will be empowered to act in this matter, and to make such regulations 
regarding construction, condition, loading, &c., as it may see fit to 
impose. Or, as Mr. McIver suggests in that portion of his letter which 
I read to you, a separate Merchant Shipping Board may be constituted, 
and invested with the requisite authority. Whatever course be pursued, 
we wish the Parliament and the people of England to know that we will 
go heart and hand with them in doing all that humanity demands for the 
preservation of life at sea, or a judicious precaution requires; but we 
will not consent that so noble a purpose should be perverted, and made 
a plea for detrimental interference with our ships.”’ 


We think, seeing that reason is again resuming her sway in this 
country, that neither the dreams of enthusiasts, nor the proposals of a 
voluntary competing classification society, are likely to lead the British 
Parliament to commit such grave errors and to pass such harsh measures 
as Mr. Marshall feared they would. And we think that the Government 
of the Dominion may have stepped a very great deal too far in the 
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matter of interference, and in a way likely to drive Canadian ships to a 
foreign flag. 

It is a pity that action in the British Colonies was not entirely sus- 
pended until the final report of the Duke of Somerset’s Commission is 
made, and until a draft Bill is prepared and submitted to Parliament on 
that report. As for Mr. Plimsoll’s Bills, that they are impracticable, is 
the mildest and most charitable expression that we can apply to them ; 
as to the claims of a Voluntary Commercial Association, that they may 
be permitted to take charge of the shipping of this Empire, without 
at the same time being amenable to Parliament, we can only say that such 
a claim is too monstrous for serious consideration ; and as to the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the matter of shipping, we think the 
peoples of the Empire can fairly wait. Mr. Plimsoll’s prophesy respect- 
ing his Bill (page 62, heliotyped edition) is as follows :—‘‘ The second 
reading would act upon all the rotten and worthless ships as the 
voice of the prophet of the Lord did upon the dry bones when he cried, 
‘Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these bones, 
that they may live,’ and our north-east seaports would become such 
a scene of wholesome and life-giving activity,” &c. Whether this is re- 
ligion, we do not know, as we do not treat merchant shipping matters 
from that point of view. Whether it is prophecy, we are unable to say, 
as it is not yet fulfilled, and prophecy is always open to question until it 
is fulfilled; but that it is a travestie, and therefore rank blasphemy, we 
have no room for doubt. Whilst we do not approve of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
attempt at prophecy, and would point out that, even in quoting the 
Bible, he is curious enough equal to his proverbial inaccuracy,* we do 
heartily rejoice that his prayer, ‘‘For God’s sake—oh, for God’s sake, 
help me to get a Royal Commission !” (p. 54, cap 4 and 5, Helio. Ed.) 
has been answered, and we contentedly and calmly wait the result, ex- 
horting our readers to do the same. One paragraph in Mr. Marshall’s 
paper demands more than a passing notice; it is as follows :— 

‘¢ Mr. Plimsoll is no doubt sincere in his philanthropic efforts, but 
there is strong reason to believe that he has been unconsciously influenced 
in the preparation of his Bill by parties who seek to make it a means to 
promote certain selfish interests rather than the humane end he has in 
view.” 

If, in the above paragraph, Mr. Marshall, when speaking of ‘‘ parties ”’ 
who seek to use Mr. Plimsoll’s work as a means, &c., refers to officers of 
the Committee of Lloyd’s Register, we cannot agree with him. It is 
monstrous to think that the Committee of Lloyd’s Register have in any 





# “‘ Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe ba these slain, that they 
may live.”’—EZzgK1EL, Chap. xxxyvii., v. 9. 
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way been using Mr. Plimsoll as an instrument to bring about the handing 
over to them of the entire control of the vast Mercantile Marine of 
Britain. That the Committee do desire to obtain that control, there is 
little room for doubt, since their two chief permanent officers have given 
evidence to that effect before the Duke of Somerset and the other Royal 
Commissioners; and, since it is not likely that the two chief officers of 
the London Registry could appear before a Royal Commission, with the 
same cut and dried propositions, without the concurrence and authority 
of the Committee, or of a majority of them; but even although this be 
80, it is a vastly different thing from what Mr. Marshall appears to have 
assumed—viz., that Mr. Plimsoll’s marvellous and uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm has been used by the Committee as an implement ‘to obtain 
possession of hot chestnuts. It is certain that Mr. Plimsoll could not 
have given forth the beautiful book, in the complete manner he did, 
without the assistance of some one connected with the London Register, 
if, as has been stated, and we believe with truth that several of the 
heliotypes, the strongest things in that book, are photographs from 
models, &c., in the possession of the Committee of the Register; and it 
is also certain that Mr. Plimsoll could not have published detailed 
particulars about the defects of ships having black marks in Lloyds 
Register, without the hearty assistance of the Committee or officers of 
that Register, for the list furnished by Mr. Plimsoll, and printed at pages 
4 and 5 of the Parliamentary Paper, No. 864-78, contains in the 
‘*remarks”’ column, details and particulars that must have been re- 
ported by the Register Officers to the Committee as exclusively con- 
fidential, concerning ships on or off the Register. It is, everyone must 
see, certain that Mr. Plimsoll has had a pretty free run of information 
from the Committee of the London Register, or from some of their 
members or officers. This information has been furnished to him for the 
prosecution of a work that some gentlemen, properly or improperly, 
have thought to be ‘‘noble;’’ but, to regard the furnishing of such 
information to an enthusiast as being part of a deeply-laid scheme to 
enable one of many competitive, speculative and voluntary classification 
books to obtain unlimited and irresponsible control over half the shipping 
of the world, is too monstrous to be entertained for a moment, and 
ought never to have been hinted at. We trust Mr. Marshall may be 
able to recall this paragraph in his otherwise valuable, able, temperate, 
and convincing pamphlet; or, if he cannot withdraw it, that he may be 
able to state distinctly that it does not refer to the Officers of the 
oldest, best, and most compctent Classification Committee that the world 
ever saw. 
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SAVING LIFE AT SEA.—SUGGESTIONS OF BOSTON HUMANE SOCIRTY. 
To the Edttor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Milton, Massachusetts, March 16, 1874. 
Deak Siz,—Allow me to call your attention to the printed letter here- 
with, in which you will find some useful suggestions, and among them 
that of universally adopting a different course going and coming across 
the Atlantic. There should be a convocation of steamship interests for 
the special purpose of adopting the so-called ‘‘ Maury Lanes.” No one 
thing will contribute so Jargely to the safety of transatlantic passengers.— 
I am, yours, very faithfally, R. B. FORBES. 


Inclosure in above Letter. 


‘‘ To Vice-Admiral Baron de la Ronciére le Noury, President de la 
Societé de Sauvetage dés Naufragés,—The undersigned having been 
delegated by the Humane Society of Massachusetts, to respond to the 
invitation of the Society General de Sauvetage des Naufragés, as con- 
tained in the communication of their President, under date 7th February, 
1874, beg leave to offer such suggestions and remarks on the subject of 
said communication as may appear to be in accordance with the senti- 
ment of a general humanity. While the laws of the road in regard to 
carrying lights, sounding whistles, exhibiting flash lights, and firing guns, 
are very nearly right, and well comprehended by all maritime nations, 
they are susceptible of improvement, and we think the whole subject 
worthy of deliberate discussion by a convention of maritime powers. 
Whatever may be the rule of the road as to meeting of vessels at sea and 
near to the shore, in rivers, &c., there must be cases where a deviation 
from the rule will prevent or lessen the chances of disaster. We men- 
tion this by way of illustrating the value of a quick eye and an instan- 
taneous decision by the person actually in charge. Sometimes, going in 
opposition to the rule, may be the right thing todo. The undersigned 
think there ought to be a vigilant system of flash light, or a whistle indi- 
cating which way the helm is being put, and this signal should be so 
managed that the officer giving the order can instantly make the signal 
also. Some discussion has arisen with experts as to the propriety of 
stopping the engine at once in certain cases. Some contend that to shut 
‘off steam suddenly may be dangerous to the machinery. Some contend 
that to do it, seriously impairs the effect of the rudder. Our impression 
is that so long as there is a prospect of clearing an approaching vessel the 
speed should be kept up, but when the prospect seems imminent that a col- 
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lision will ensue, the steam must be shut off, and the engine reversed as ° 
soon as practicable, without regard to possible damage to the machinery. 
The fact should be kept constantly in mind that propellers generally 
obey the helm one way quicker than the other, and that in backing the 
fact is reversed. We think that a look-out from aloft, when fog or mist 
prevails, would sometimes enable a wakeful eye to discern a light when 
it could not be seen from the deck or bridge. We insist upon it that the 
officer in charge should control the helm, the whistle, the engine, and 
the flash light, and that the signals be so arranged that he can instantly 
control either. An officer should never leave his post to call his superior. 
No matter how handy the captain may be, he may be startled out of a 
sound sleep, and may be momentarily unfitted to take in the situation at 
a glance. If the officer of the deck is at all fit for his place, he is more likely 
to do the right thing than a superior power just out of a sound sleep. 
Among the many suggestions made by experts, to prevent or lessen 
the dangers of the sea, none deserve the attentive consideration of con- 
trolling powers more than that of organizing a system of going to and 
from the great maritime nations, across the Atlantic, by different routes. On 
this subject no better argument can be advanced than is contained in the 
pamphlet herewith, entitled ‘ Letter Concerning Lanes for Steamers 
Crossing the Atlantic,’ published by the Board of Underwniters of New 
York, 1855, and recently issued again by the United States Bureau of 
Navigation. The writer takes especial pleasure in calling attention to 
this subject, inasmuch as he is alluded to on page 4, as the person who 
originally suggested the idea to Maury. Whether the idea originated 
with him or not, it 1s certain that he has always advocated it, and has 
seen, with great pleasure, that the Cunard steamers have adopted it, and 
thus added another link to their well deserved popularity. We repeat, 
emphatically, no one thing, after providing good ships, competent seamen, 
and good regulations as to their management, can tend so directly to the 
safety of the public as to adopt the route alluded to. In sounding the 
whistle in thick weather, the ship bound east, by general consent, 
should indicate that fact ; and the reverse, as well as indicate the way 
the helm is ordered when she sees a vessel and 18 to try to avoid her. 
More care and more expense should be the rule in tho construction of 
bulkheads in iron vessels. The undersigned suggest that they should be 
double, with an intervening space of from six to twelve inches, capable 
of being flooded from the sea to the water line, and of being filled by 
pumps from the deck. A system of this kind, if well carried out, would 
add to the strength of the ship and lessen the chances of losses by fire. 
We strongly urge on all steamship companies to provide means for sus- 
taining every soul on board by adding several pontoons or rafts of large 
size to the usual equipment of boats, and to have every mattrass and 
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every door so contrived as to be useful in saving lives. We recommend 
that in ships with elose bulwarks there should be a complete system 
of buoyant contrivances placed between the rail and the deck, and that 
every ship with a house on her upper deck should have the top thereof 
contrived so as to be available for a raft at short notice. After pro- 
viding all these means, it will be important to familiarize all hands 
with their modus operandi, so that, when the crisis comes, every one 
belonging to the ship may “take up his bed and walk,” or unhang his 
door, or get ready his section of bulwark in time to assist the inex- 
perienced passengers instead of looking out solely, as usual, for their 
own preservation. Much confidence will be infused among passengers 
and crew by frequent drill as to the preparations for disasters by flood 
and fire. The limits of this communication will not admit of minute 
detail as to all these means for inspiring confidence, but we cannot 
close it without a word on the subject of providing means for commu- 
nicating between vessels when disabled in part by collisions, and perhaps 
one or the other gradually sinking. Every passenger steamer should be 
provided with means for throwing lines, either by the ‘ fusil de rampart,’ 
or some larger piece of ordnance familiar to all who know anything about 
the ‘Society de Sauvetige dés Naufragés,’ and furthermore there should 
be Carte’s Lifebuoys and hand-lines distributed along the rail in con- 
siderable numbers. Every man on board of a passenger steamer should 
have his assigned place for fire drills, collision drill, &., &c., and as 
soon as a ship gets to sea, the captain should quietly inform himself as 
to the capacity of his passengers to be useful in case of need, and 
detail them for certain duties.—We are, very faithfully your servants, 
R. B. Forses, James Davis, Joun Hearn, Standing Committee Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society.—Boston, March 6, 1874.” 

[We insert the above as Captain Forbes is an old and valued 
contributor. The recommendations of the Standing Committee of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, of Boston, are curious, inasmuch as 
they show how far humane gentlemen in one country will go in recom- 
mending interference with, and restrictions on, the shipping of other 
countries. There is scarcely an American steamship crossing the 
Atlantic, the passenger trade being carried on in English, German, and 
French ships, so that before these restrictions assume the force of law it 
is only fair that English, German, and French owners should express 
an opinion on them. We have no hope that any good will result from 
the establishment of ‘‘Steam Lanes ;’’ but we are curious to note ex- 
pressions of opinion on the subject.—Ep.] _ 
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PHILIPPINES TO AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Dear.Srz,—As very few published accounts of voyages from the 
Philippines to Australia, through the Pacific, have appeared, I submit to 
you the following, leaving it to your good judgment whether part, or the 
whole, is worthy of your pages :-— 

On October the 22nd, 1878, I left Iloilo in command of the barque 
Albyn’s Isle, bound to Melbourne with a cargo of sugar. The London 
barque, Black Adder, left in company, bound to Boston, U.S.A. The 
wind being fresh, at N.E., and it having been in that quarter the last 
fourteen or fifteen days, we both took it for granted that the N.E. mon- 
soon was firmly set in, so decided to enter the China Sea by the Strait of 
Balabac. On the 24th, sighted the St. Michel's Islands, and expected 
to enter the Polawan passage near morning; but, during the night, the 
wind shifted into the westward—or, rather, we ran into the westerly 
wind. We continued working towards Balabac, against a 14 knot S.E. 
current, sometimes light airs and calms, and sometimes a fresh breeze, 
and one heavy gale; but all from the westward. Did not make Banguey 
Island till November 2nd, on the night of which we anchored, with the 
stream anchor, in 14 fathoms water, Mangee Isles N.W., distant five 
miles, wind still westerly. At daylight of the 8rd, got under weigh, 
still in company with the Black Adder; could make no progress 
against the strong easterly current. At noon a heavy squall came on 
from 8 W., with torrents of rain and thick, cloudy weather. At 4 p.m. 
brought up with stream anchor, in 16 fathoms, east Guahuan Isle, bear- 
ing 8. 4 W., and Mangee Isles, N.W. At 4.30 p.m. it cleared a little, 
and, to my surprise, saw the Black Adder hard and fast on a shoal, with 
a strong list, and stern to the wind. I dropped the bower anchor for 
safety, and was about to send what assistance I could, when at 6 p.m. 
we observed that she was afloat, and heading for us, and shortly after 
anchored on our quarter. 4th. Still westerly breezes, and a current of 
4 knots running to the eastward. 


After examining the reef, Captain Bissett reports as follows :—At 
about three miles distant from the South Mangee Isle, bearing W.S.W., 
a shoal extends towards the Isle, about two miles in length and 200 yards 
in breadth, with soundings of 24 to 4 fathoms, sand and coral, with 9 
and 11 fathoms close to the edge of the shoal.. There is deep water for 
about half a mile towards the Isle, when another shoal is approached, 
which appears to extend about half a mile all round these islets, with 
soundings from 2 to 5 fathoms very irregular ; bottom, coral and sand. 
The Black Adder was on shore on the E.N.E. end of the shoal, for 
about four hours, hammering the ground the whole time, and was only 
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got afloat by the great exertions of the crew in lightening the ship by 
throwing cargo overboard. Fortunately, she was iron, and very strongly 
built ; my vessel, being of wood, would have become a total wreck at 
once. I must have passed very close several times that morning to the 
shoal, in working ship; for, to my surprise, I had less than 9 fathoms 
soundings where 37 fathoms was marked on the chart—no doubt, I must 
have been on the edge of it. Strange, we could not detect any difference 
in the colour of the water, and Captain Bissett could not see any 
difference, until on, or over, the reef, while examining it in the 
boats. 


Now, Hasburge (Vol. IT., p. 513), after recommending the South Chan- 
nel, in his directions to approach from the eastward, says: ‘‘ The Mangee 
Islands should not be brought to the northward of N.N.W. until within 
three miles of them, then you may edge away, gradually giving them a 
berth of two or three miles,’’ &c. Now, it will be seen, that these direc- 
tions, if followed, a vessel from the E.N.E. runs a very great chance 
of being brought up by this dangerous shoal ; indeed, if followed impli- 
citly, I do not see how she can escape it. 


I went on shore on South Mangee, and convinced myself that the two 
islands are surrounded by a shoal, and, if a passage exists between 
them, it must be both narrow and intricate. In the opinion of my boat's 
crew (Malays) no turtle resort here, and no water is procurable. The 
Isles are densely wooded. 


On the 6th of November, the weather looked as hard west as ever, 
with a strong easterly current ; and, although I felt confident that it was 
too early forthe Pacific route, I determined to try it, as the West monsoon, 
In the Strait of Sunda, and eastwardly winds, south of Australia, would, in 
my opinion, cause, perhaps, as much detention as the light winds in the 
Pacific. So, at 8 p.m. on the 6th, I got under weigh, and stood to the 
eastward, crossed the Mindora Sea, and passed through the Strait of 
Basalan on the 11th and 12th; light, variable winds, and 8.E. current 
of 1 to 14 knots, since leaving Balabac. All the islands at the eastern 
entrance to Basalan seem to be wrongly laid down, rendering it im- 
possible to get correct cross-bearings. I had light breezes from N. to 
N.E., and calms, with no perceptible current across the sea of Celebes, 
On the night of the 15th, passed the Sirangan Isles and entered the 
Pacific on the 17th, at noon, lat. 4° 54’ N., long. 125° 32’ E. During 
the forenoon, passed about 8 miles south of the position assigned to the 
Island of Kalingal (marked ? on Imray’s Charts No. 4 and 5, Eastern 
passages to China and Japan), stationed a hand on the main royal yard 
during the day, but could see no sign of land near the position indi- 
cated. The Sirangan and Meares Islands were in sight, and I had 
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excellent observations, and it was a very clear day, so I am inclined to 
consider it one of the Pacific bugbears. 

On the 18th, sighted the Islands of Karekelang and Manassa, lat., 
at noon, 4°17’ N., long. 127° 4’ E. Current the last 24 hours, 60 
miles §8.W. I take my departure from here, and push to the east- 
ward, taking care to keep my luff on the port tack, and, if possible, 
not get to the southward of 2° 30’ north latitude. Although so strong 
a@ current ran to the §8.W. on entering the Pacific, I felt confident 
that when the Molucca passage was opened out, the current would 
change in my favour, and so it proved. The eastwardly current in the 
Java Seas, at this season (West monsoon), force a northerly current to 
run in all the straits between the Island of Celebes and New Guinea, 
also in the Straits of Macassar. 

I shall now only refer to any event worthy of note during the 
trip, leaving the accompanying extract of days’ works to tell the tale of 
the wretched tedions passage I made; and I think I am not far wrong in 
saying I was at Ieast one month too early, although, from what Finlay 
says, in his ‘‘ South Pacific Ocean,’’ p. 608, I must, indeed, have been 
unfortunate in winds, as I was in sight of many of the Saloman group ; 
so that, supposing tho westerly wirds local, I must have had some. It 
was not until the 11th of December that I made the Isle of Man, off 
Cape Stephens, the western entrance of St. George’s Channel. Stood 
along the New Britain shore, with fresh N.W. breezes and thick rain 
squalls at intervals; however, it cleared up at 10 a.m. I was con- 
founded by having two small islands, reported by the mast-head look-out, 
right ahead. I had no idea that any other islands existed in the Channel, 
but the Duke of York Island, with the exception of two small isles, 
close to the N.K. end, that I saw on a former voyage to China, in May, 
1870; no other Islands being laid down on Imray's Chart. The weather 
shortly after clearcd, and I counted no less than seven islands, lying off the 
large one (Duke of York). The two reported ahead were about half-way 
between the main cluster and the New Britain shore. Reefs ran off these 
isles to the westward, about three or four cables’ lengths. A good, clear 
passage exists between them and the New Britain shore, and about seven 
or cight miles wide; there also scemed to be a clear and wide passage 
between them and the main cluster. After passing Cape Stephens, had 
a strong current, running to the northward, of about 3 knots; but as 
g00n as we were abreast of Cape Palliser, it changed, and ran with equal 
force to the southward. Strong tide-rips extended from the last-men- 
tioned cape to the islands. Saw many smokes along the New Britain 
shore, and many clear spots; it is a delightful-looking island. Saw 
many natives, both on shore and in canocs ; but none came off. I think 
it was the weather that prevented them. 
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| cay Tene Course. Dist. Current. Miles Winds and he rad Remerks, 
417 | 127-4 — — _ SW. 60 | Var. and calms 


( Var. from E.S.E. to N.E.; 


19 | 3°38 | 1200 | E.by S.3 8. | 60 S.W. by W. 3 W.) 10 1 Stine and clear 
20 | 47 | 129:33 E.3N. 94 N.EbyN. 22 | Pleasant; N.E. breeze 
21 | 3°55 | 13050, E.38 73 E. by S. 36 | Var. and calms 
22 | 3°53 | 131°41 E. 4S. 50 E.}3S. 54 | Light, var., and calms 
23 | 3-45 ,13230| E.by 8. | 50 E.48 23 | Light, var., and calms 
24 | 3:34 |133:30| E.byS. | 61) E.byN. | 21 Light, N.N.E. 
25: 2°48 | 135:42| E. by S. 4S. 139 E. 4S. 42 | N.E. to E.N.E. 
26! 2-5 | 136°46'S.E. by E.4E.) 87 | §.E. by 8.38. | 28 | Light and variable 
27 | 2°10 | 137:30| E.by N. 36 None — | Light N.E. 

Light and var.; within the 
23 | 1-48 |1379| S.w.38. |31/ w.3s. | 40 { Sabienigt patie 
29) 25 |13873| N.E.4E. | 30 S.W.#S. 15 | Light, var., and calms 
30 | 2°30 | 139-20) E. by N.3N.:110 None . — | Pleasant, at N.N.W. 


( Westerly, fine; regained 
counter current 
E. 20 | Westerly, fine 
E. 17 | Light, var., and calms 
10 | Var. ; torrente of rain 


2°25 |141:30| E.48. [120 


8 
2°44 | 143°4 E. '105 S.E. 
2°11 | 1445 E. by 8. 63 S.E 
1°55 | 145-33 E.3 8. 86 S 


12 | 146-21 S.E. 77 S. 12 Light, at W. 
0°16 | 148°21) E. by 8.38. |130 Ee 3 13 | Fresh, at W. 
South ; : 
sas : (Light and var.; sighted 
0-33 | 149°46S.E.by E.} EB) 94] E.byN.4N. | 37 2 Mathias’ Isle 
1°19 | 149:16, S.W. by S. | 55 N. 9 | Light, at N. 


2°32 | 149°5 S.3W. 71 N.W. } W. 20 | Light, at N.W. 


s29|15112) ESE. [136] Ebyn. [15 |) Maa pein 


seer throug h St. George’ 8 Channel; wind,N. to} W. 


5°59 | 153'°37| S.E.4E. 118 "None — | N.W.; steady breeze 

6°31 | 153°55 S.E. by 8.48.) 34 None — | Light and var. 

6°41 | 153°51 8.4 W. 20 N.N.W. 16 | Light and calms 
6°59 | 153-53 S. 12 None — | Calms 

7°27 (15411) §.8. 3S. 35 None — | Light S.E. 

7°52 |155°16 E.S.B. ~| 68 None — | Easterly 

8°35 | 15619 S.E. by E.} E.) 83 E. by N. 13 | Light and var.; Southerly 
8°57 | 156°37 S.E. by S. 48.) 24 N. by E. 22 | S.E.; strong 

9°54 |157:18) — SE. 70 E. 38. 26 | Light; 8.W. 
10°20 | 157°56| = S.E. ? E. 46 KE. 16 | Var.; S.W. to 8.E. 
10°39 | 158°7 'S. by 8.48.) 22 S.4 W. 13 | Light; 8.E. 
11°27 | 158°38'S.E. by 8.458.) 58 None — | S.S.E.; fresh 


S. 83 None — | Light; E. to E.S.E. 
W.4W.| 88! W.by 8.48. | 31 | E.S.E. 
W. | 83| W.byS.3S. | 24] S.E.tok.S.E. 

V 


12°53 | 158-36: 
14°18 | 158°12'S. b 
15:32 }157°40' S.S 

b 


ro] 





16°12 | 157°32} S.byW. | 41] S.E.byS. | 11 | Light; E.S.E. and calms 
17°21 | 157714, 8S. by W. 72| S.byE.4E. | 10] E.S.E. 

19°40 | 157°0 S.4W. |140 None — | Fresh; E.S.E. 

22°15 | 1564 S. by W. 4 W./160 | N. by E.4E. | 11 | E.S.E. to S.K. 

24°45 | 154°39, S.S.W. 4 W.|170 None — | Strong breeze at S.E. 
25°55 | 154°12'S. by W. 4 W.) 73 S.8S.E. 13 | §.E.; gale 


2 |Sighte d ig Bay Light} still blowing a gale at aa 


| 
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It will be seen that, in consequence of my not being able to gain a posi- 
tion to windward of the Chesterfield Reefs, and pass (between them and 
New Caledonia) to the southward, I had to proceed down the centre of 
the Coral Sea, close hauled on port-tack the whole time, and only fetched 
Morton Island, blowing hard from §8.E. Was not off Cape Byron till 
noon of the 6th. Had I been fortunate enough to have gained the wind- 
ward track, all these hard S.E. winds would have been favourable for me. 
Was off Sydney on January 8th—fifty-three days from the Island of Man- 
danao, and twenty-eight days from St. George’s Channel. Had no 
southwardly current along the Australian coast. Arrived at Melbourne, 
January 18th. I might add that the Albyn’s Isle is rather faster than most 
vessels of her size and class. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A. E. B. BROWN, 
Master of the Melbourne barque, Albyn’s Isle. 


i 


STORM WARNINGS. 





WE have to announce that the Meteorological Committee, after six years 
experience of their system of storm warnings, have stated their readiness 
to re-introduce, in a somewhat modified form, the system formerly estab- 
lished by Admiral Fitzroy, which was temporarily suspended at the end 
of 1866, and the suspension of which called forth numerous remon- 
strances on the part of our coasting trade. 

The official intimation of the change of signals has been made by the 
following circular :— 

‘‘ The Board of Trade have been informed by the Meteorological Com- 
mittee that they are now prepared to re-introduce the use of Admiral 
_ Fitzroy’s signals (cones and drum) with slightly modified significations, 
and that the change will take effect on and after 15th March, 1874, 
The signals to be used will consist of: 1°. Cone, point downwards 
for southerly gales: §.E. round by S. to N.W.; 2°. Cone, point 
upwards for northerly gales: N.W. round by N. to 8.E.; 3°. Drum 
with cone, to indicate the probable approach of a very heavy gale from the 
direction indicated by the cone. The drum will not be used without the 
cone. The signals are to be kept hoisted during the daylight only, untal 
forty-eight hours have elapsed from the time the telegram was dispatched, 
unless countermanded. At night lanterns may be used wherever the 
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local authorities deem it desirable to do so, as pointed out in the ex- 
planatory pamphlet sent herewith, copies of which are supplied for 
gratuitous distribution. It will be seen from the pamphlet in question, 
that the meaning of the signals is that an atmospherical disturbance exists 
(which will be explained in the telegram) and will probably, but not 
necessarily, cause a gale at the place warned from the direction indicated 
by the signal. The Meteorological Office will supply the canvas shapes 
and lanterns to such places as require them, on loan, but in all cases the 
local authorities must undertake the charges incidental to the hoisting of 
the signal: such as flagstaff and gear, oil, &c., and also to the keeping of 
the apparatus in repair, painting, &., as directed by the Circular No. 
278, dated 30th November, 1867.’’ 

The following is the ‘‘ explanatory pamphlet” spoken of in the above 
circular :-— 


‘¢TSLEGRAPHIO WEATHER INTELLIGENCE. 


‘‘ The Meteorological Office issues (free of charge) to ports and fishing 
stations approved of by the Board of Trade, notices of atmospherical dis- 
turbances on or near the coasts of the British Islands. 


** Signals.—The fact that such a notice has been received at any station 
is made known by a signal, which is hoisted on the receipt of the 
message, and remains hoisted, but only during the daytime, for the 
space of forty-eight hours and no longer, counted from the time the 
message 1s sent out. The signals are made by means of two canvas 
shapes, a cone and adrum. The cone is three feet high and three feet 
wide at base, and appears as a triangle when hoisted. The drum (or 
cylinder) is three feet high and three feet wide, and appears as a square 
when hoisted. 

‘“‘ Southerly Gale.—The cone point downwards means that strong winds 
are probable, at first from the Southward (from §8.E. round by 8. 
to N.W.) 

‘‘ Northerly Gale.—The cone point upwards means that strong winds 
are probable, at first from the Northward (from N.W. round by N. 
to 8.E.) 

“Very heavy Gales.—The drum will be hoisted with the cone whenever 
& very heavy gale, either southerly or northerly, as the case may pee 
probable. The drum will not be used without the cone. 


‘“‘ Sudden Shifts of Wind.—No signal is employed to indicate a wind 
Which is likely to shift suddenly ; but it must be remembered, that a 
Southerly wind is much more likely to veer to a point north of west 
than a northerly wind is to veer to a point south of east. Accordingly, 
when the south cone is hoisted, and the anchorage or harbour is exposed 
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to the north-west, it is advisable to make preparations for a north- 
west gale. 

‘© On Hoisting the Signals.—The signal is to be kept flying until dusk, 
and then lowered, and hoisted again next morning; and so on until 
the end of forty-eight hours from the time the message has been issued 
from London (which is always marked on the telegram), unless orders 
are received previously to lower the signal. At dusk, whenever a signal 
ought to be flying if it were daylight, a night signal may be hoisted 
in place of the cone, consisting of three lanterns hung on a triangular 
frame, point downwards, or point upwards, as the case may be. Itis 
not considered necessary to hoist lanterns to represent the drum. They 
should be kept burning until late in the evening—say, nine or ten 
o'clock. 


Cautionary SiaNnaus (BY Day). 


PROBABLE HEavy GALE or StTors. 


South Cone. NORTH Cone. 





Gale Gale 
probably probably 
from the JSrom the 
Southward. Northward. 





Dangerous Dangerous 
Winds Winds 
probably at first probably at first 
from the from the 


Southward. Northward. 
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NicHT SIGNALS (INSTEAD OF THE ABOVE), LicHTs IN TRIANGLE. 





Three lanterns and one yard 4 ft. long will be sufficient. 


‘¢ These signals may be made with any lanterns, showing white or 
any colour, but alike. Red is best. Lamps are better than candles. 
The haulyards should be of good rope, and protected from chafing. 
The lanterns should hang at least three fect apart. No warning mes- 
sages can be issued on Sundays, as the telegraph offices are almost all 
closed after 10 a.m. on that day, so that the signal must sometimes be 
kept flying on Sundays longer than is necessary. Storms, first showing 
signs of their approach on Sunday, will sometimes come on before 
Monday, so that the warning cannot be issued in time to be of service. 

‘¢ Meaning of Signal._—The hoisting of any of these signals is intended 
as a sign that there is an atmosphcrical disturbance in existence which 
will probably cause a gale from the quarter indicated by the signal used, 
in the neighbourhood—say, within a distance of fifty miles—of the 
place where the signal is hoisted, and the knowledge of which is likely 
to be of use to the sailors and fishermen on that part of the coast. 
Its meaning is simply, ‘ Look out! It is probable that bad weather 
‘of such and such a character is approaching you.’ Hitherto it has 
been found that, at least, three out of five signals of approaching storms 
(force upwards of 8 Beaufort scale, a ‘ Fresh Gale’), and four out of 
five signals of approaching strong winds (force upwards of 6 Beaufort 
scale, a ‘ Strong Breeze’) have been fully justified. In every case some 
of the principal reasons which have led to the hoisting of the signal are 
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explained in the telegram, which should always be kept posted up for 
public inspection while the signal is flying. It must be remembered 
that only the greater and more general disturbances of the atmosphere 
can be made known by this method. Local changes of less extent may 
be indicated to observers by their own instruments and by local signs of 
weather, &c. A regular study of the Daily Weather Report will be 
found very useful, as showing what weather has lately been prevalent 
generally. The signal will sometimes be kept flying after the gale is 
over; this is the case, because often one gale is followed by another 
before the forty-eight hours are out. In every case when it is thought 
at the Meteorological Office that immediate danger is over, orders are 
issued to lower the signal at once. , 


‘‘ Supply of Weather Intelligence.—A copy of the Daily Weather 
Report, with chart, will be supplied by post, free of cost, to any port 
where the authorities will undertake to exhibit it to the public as soon 
as received. The subscription for a copy for private use is £1 a year, 
to cover the cost of postage. The office is prepared to send occasionally 
by telegraph to any port, any information which may have reached it, 
and which the authorities at the port may wish to have, if these autho- 
rities will bear half the expense of transmission of the messages. This 
intelligence is quite independent of the warnings ; these are transmitted 
free. As examples of the kind of information which might be supplied, 
may be cited, statements as to the weather at certain points of the coast, 
whenever there is any disturbance of consequence of the atmosphere, 
but not amounting to a storm. These statements might be telegraphed 
when necessary, to the ports. Such messages ought to reach the port, 
at latest, at about noon on any day that they are issued. The system, 
wherever tried, has been found to be useful. Information as te the laws 
of weather will be found in the ‘ Board of Trade Barometer Manual,’ 
ed. 1871 (price 1s.), or in the ‘Board of Trade Fishery Barometer 
Manual,’ ed. 1869 (price 6d.)."’ 

There are two or three points in which the system now announced 
differs from that formerly carried out by Admiral Fitzroy. 

First. The signal is now to be kept up for two days, not for three as 
formerly. 


Secondly, The drum is never used alone. Its former signification was 
‘‘ Dangerous winds from nearly opposite quarters successively.”” Such 
@ signal gave no indication of the direction of the approaching gale; and 
inasmuch as the experience of the Meteorological Office leads to the con- 
clusion that we know much more about the direction than about the 
force of a coming wind, the Committee state that they will, at least 
attempt to indicate this direction in every case. 
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Thirdly. The drum will only be hoisted when the danger is great, and 
is intended to draw more attention to the weather on the part of sailors 
than a cone by itself. 

Fourthly. The Committee announce that they do not pretend that the 
signal will always be followed by a gale, or will always be in time to 
give useful warning. They say that they may be expected to be right 
four times out of five for strong winds, and three times out of five for 
storms. | 

Fifthly. Special attention is drawn to the fact that the regular weekly 
suspension of the telegraphic service on Sundays causes a serious but 
anavoidable break in the regular issue of warnings. 


THE EUCALYPTUS. 


A DISEASE-DESTROYING TREE. 





Mr. Epwarp Wrison writes to the Pall Mall Gazette as follows :— 
‘¢ In one of your recent numbers, a correspondent speaks in far too 
complimentary terms of my action in endeavouring to introduce Austra- 
lian timber trees into Algeria. The experiments that have been made, 
however, have been so far successful as to be eminently suggestive 
to those interested in a colonial empire especially, ranging over the 
whole world, many portions of which might, undoubtedly, be very greatly 
benefited by more intelligent attention in the direction of supplying an 
obvious want in one place with what is apt to become the superfluity of 
another place ; and it is very encouraging to note, as in the case of this 
tree, what important results may be attained, by very small means, when 
a few pinches of seed—or, perhaps, not more than might be sent from 
Australia through the post for sixpence—have, within a single decade, 
sprung up into the ‘ forests’ your correspondent so pleasantly describes. 
Under the title of ‘ A Disease-destroying Tree,’ the Medical Times has 

thus spoken lately of the eucalyptus :— 

‘¢¢M, Gimbert, who has been long engaged in collecting evidence 
concerning the Australian tree, ‘‘ Eucalyptus globulus,” the growth of 
which is surprisingly rapid, attaining, besides, gigantic dimensions, has 
addressed an interesting communication to the Academy of Sciences. 
This plant, it now appears, possesses an extraordinary power of destroy- 
ing miasmatic influence in fever-stricken districts. It has the singular 
property of absorbing ten times its weight of water from the soil, and of 
emitting antiseptic, camphorous effuvia. When sown in marshy ground, 
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it will dry it up in a very short time. The English were the first to try 
it at the Cape, and within two or three years they completely changed 
the climatic condition of the unhealthy parts of the colony. A few years 
later, its plantation was undertaken on a large scale in various parts of 
Algeria. At Pardock, twenty miles from Algiers, a farm, situated on the 
banks of the Hamyze, was noted for its extremely pestilential air. In 
the spring of 1867, about 13,000 of the eucalyptus were planted there. 
In July of the same year—the time when the fever season used to set in 
—not a single case occurred; yet the trees were not more than nine 
feet high. Since then complete immunity from fever has been main- 
tained. In the neighbourhood of Constantine, the farm of Ben Machydlin 
was equally in bad repute. It was covered with marshes, both in winter 
and summer. In five years the whole ground was dried up by 14,000 
of these trees, and farmer and children enjoy excellent health. At the 
factory of the Gue de Constantine, in three years a plantation of euca- 
lyptus has transformed twelve acres of marshy soil into a magnificent 
park, whence fever has completely disappeared. In the island of Cuba, 
this and all other paludal diseases are fast disappearing from all the 
ubhealthy districts where this tree has been introduced. A station-house 
at one of the ends of arailway viaduct in the department of the Var was 
so pestilential that the officials could not be kept there longer than a 
year. Forty of these trees were planted, and it is now as healthy as 
any other place on the line. We have no information as to whether this 
beneficent tree will grow in other than hot climates. We hope that 
experiments will be made to determine this point. It would be a good 
thing to introduce it on the West Coast of Africa.’ 

‘¢ Whatever may be thought of the evidence here offered in favour of 
this tree as a disease destroyer—whatever may be the results of future 
and, perhaps, even more exact experiment—no one can question the 
extreme economic value of this kind of product. Whether the eucalyptus 
deserves all that is said of it in a sanitary point of view, a little more 
experience will prove; butit is pronounced by our experienced friend, 

‘Dr. Mueller, to be probably the fastest growing tree in the world; and if 
it has no other merit it has that—no slight one—of affording very excel- 
lent firewood. It is tolerably hardy, will grow in almost any soil, stand 
any amount of heat, and, when established, is not injured by four or 
five degrecs of frost. In endeavouring, with some very earnest friends, 
to get covered with the larger timber of Australia the arid plains and 
parched hills of Northern Africa, we had more in view than the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the country itself. In approaching the 
French Government, and the authorities in Algeria in particular, with an 
endeavour to get their assistance and recognition of our plans, we inti- 


mated that we were aiming at nothing less than ultimately influencing 
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the rainfall, modifying the climate, and possibly doing away with the 
evil consequences of the sirocco itself. Whatever may be thought of the 
philanthropy of our efforts, you will, at least, allow that they were not 
wanting in that ingredient so apparently useful in modern enterprise— 
I mean the element of audacity.” 


W. 8. LINDSAY, ESQ., ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE. 





Cou. E. T. Gour.ey, the member for Sunderland, is troubled in mind 
respecting the present condition of the Mercantile Marine, and the ‘‘ pre- 
sent constitution and unsatisfactory mode of interference by the Board 
of Trade,” and he has unbosomed himself to our old friend and contri- 
butor, the late member for Tynemouth. Mr. Lindsay, writing from his 
retirement at Bournemouth, gives the hon. member for Sundcrland but 
small comfort, and he writes in that downright sensible way that has 
always characterised his writings, and it is with unalloyed satisfaction 
that we publish his letter, as follows, with his permission :— 


‘¢ Bournemouth, 6th April, 1874. 

‘‘ My dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 3rd instant, I may 
state that the important maritime questions about which you are good 
enough to invite my opinion, require more consideration than they 
have even yet received, and cannot be dealt with in the ordinary course 
of correspondence. 

‘*I may, however, briefly remark, that the supply of seamen for the 
Mercantile Marine is not one which requires any legislative interference. 
It must regulate itself; and, while there is a demand for men in all other 
branches of commerce, to whom greatly enhanced wages are paid, we 
can only secure the requisite supply for our ships by the Een of 
increased wages and improved accommodation. 

‘In our altered circumstances, when our shipowners no longer deve 
any special support from the State, and are very properly left, like: 
everybody else, to depend upon themselves, it would be unjust to re-. 
enact the apprenticeship laws, and compel them to train boys who mee 
hereafter be required to man the Royal Navy. 

‘‘ Nor, on the other hand, would it be just to ask the Government to 
bear the expense of training-ships, from which shipowners could draw 
their supplies of seamen. We have no right to ask the State to do that 
which we can do for ourselves; and why should we go, cap in hand, 
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to the Government, and beg that other people may be taxed for our 
benefit ? 

‘¢T have, however, long thought that some practicable scheme might 
be adopted which would benefit alike the Royal Navy and the Mer- 
chant Service, and a few years ago I gave my views to Mr. Childers on 
this subject, which were printed by order of the House of Commons. 
No doubt my scheme might be materially improved ; and the other day, 
when favoured by a visit here from Mr. Brassey, who, I am glad to see, 
has directed his attention to those questions, I pointed out to him 
various alterations which further reflection, now that I am free from the 
turmoil of business and politics, led me to suggest. In dealing with the 
question of manning the Navy, we have hitherto, I think, not sufficiently 
considered the vast resources we have within ourselves for an ample 
reserve in the hour of need compared to other nations. We have all but 
ignored our merchant service (now about as great as the merchant 
services of all other nations combined) as a source of supply, and have 
adhered to an expensive system of training boys specially for the Navy, 
which any other nation can do as well as ourselves; and yet we have 
not a supply sufficient for our purpose, if involved in a great war. 

‘¢ You must not blame the Board of Trade if it interferes, as I think it 
does, too much with our affairs. Blame rather the House of Commons, 
of which you are a member, for giving it too much to do. If that House 
will persist in passing laws, many of which, in my humble judgment, 
would far better be left alone, then some department of the Government 
must carry them into effect, and I know of no other more competent 
than the Board of Trade to do so. Why, it was only last session that 
the House, because some good-for-nothing shipowners despatched their 
ships to sea, knowing them to be in an unseaworthy state, seriously con- 
templated the appointment of Government inspectors to examine every 
ship that left our ports! What next? Leave shipowners as much as 
possible to themselves. At least, do not pass laws to relieve them from 
responsibility, and enable them to produce a Government certificate im 
their defence when any calamity occurs which might have been avoided 
with ordinary precaution. Punish them severely when they do wrong, 
as an example and warning to others, and if the existing laws are not 
_ sufficiently defined to reach crime, and punish its perpetration when 
discovered, endeavour to make them so. You will thus much more 
readily curtail the evils, of which just complaint has in too many in- 
stances been made, than by attempting to weave a network of legisla- 
tion, through which clever rogues will always be able to creep. 

‘¢T think with you, that while monthly notes are a boon to seamen 
and their families, advance notes are an evil in various ways, and not 
the least in the encouragement they offer to desertion; but they can 
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only be abolished by shipowners declining to grant them. No other 
class of the community requires wages to be paid in advance. Moreover, | 
I do not see how the Legislature can interfere in this matter, and make 
their issue illegal (for they are simply bills of exchange), without apply- 
ing the principle to all notes of hand of a similar nature.—I am, &c., 


‘* (Signed) W. 8. LINDSAY. 
“EK. T. Gourley, Esq., M.P., Sunderland.” 


PRIZE FOR SAFETY-VALVE COMPETITION. 





In March, 1872, we issued the following notice—viz., the Editor of the 
Nautical Magazine hereby offers a reward of one hundred pounds (£100) 
for the best 8-inch spring safety-valvo suitable for high-pressure marine 


- boilers. The conditions are as follow, viz. :— 


1. All drawings to be full size, coloured, and mounted on calico; and 
. to be accompanied by a printed form, which can be obtained at the office 
: Of the Nautical Magazine. 


2. All drawings to be marked with a nom de plume, or a device, in the 
bottom left-hand corner. The inventor’s name is not to be com- 
_ Mnunicated or to appear until after the provisional Declaration is given. 


(See Par. 6.) 


_ 8. All drawings to be sent to the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, 
- 16, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., on or before the 
8ist December, 1872. All drawings are to be under cover, marked 
_ Outside ‘* Safety-Valves,” and sealed, so that they cannot be seen until 
' opened. All will be opened on the same day. 


_ 4. The valve is to be under lock and key, and is to fulfil, in the 
; best degree, the requirements of a locked-up Government valve. 


5. It must be provided with proper facilities for easing, &c., &c. 


6. The decision will be provisionally declared upon the merits of the 
_ drawings ; and as soon as possible after the 1st August. 


7. Three months will be allowed from the date of the provisional 


- decision, for other competitors to challenge it. 
G 
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8. The inventor of the valve selected shall undertake, at his own 
expense, to provide, according to the drawings, a complete valve for 
trial. 


9. The final decision will be given, and the award will be paid, within 
@ month of the actual trial of the valve. 


10. The Editor of the Nautical Magazine will appoint a committee of 
three gentlemen to report on the drawings, and to test the valve 
selected. 


11. The decision of the said committee to be final on all points, and 
to be absolutely without appeal. 


12. The sum of two pounds must be sent with the drawings as an 
earnest of bond fides. 


18. The receipt of the drawings and the award will be announced in 
the Nautical Magazine. 


14. Gentlemen sending contributions for this prize should cross their 
cheques. 


We are now able to give a statement of the results of testing the safety- 
valves which were sent to be tested in competition for the prize we 
offered. 


This statement being arranged in tabular form, we hope the behaviour, 
or relative action of these valves, will be sufficiently clear. 


The boiler upon which they were all tested, under the conditions 
stated, is about 33 ft. long, by about 7 ft. 2in. in diameter, of the Lan- 
cashire type, having two internal through tubes of about 2 ft. 8 in. 
diameter each, inside, in which the fire is placed, as in marine boilers; 
the total area of firegrate is about 80 square ft. ; the heating surface is 
that afforded by the two tubes, and about five-eighths of the entire surface 
of the outer shell of the boiler, there being two side flues and one central 
bottom flue acting on the shell from one end of the boiler to the other, 
outside. 


The boiler, water, and flues, were quite clean and clear, and all im 
first-rate steaming condition when the trials began. 


It will be observed from the results of these trials, or tests, that the 
valve ‘‘ Virgo’ was best, but nearly, if not quite, equalled by the one 
sent by Mr. Rowan. 


The result of these trials seems to confirm the convictions of the 
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arbitrators that a safety-valve can hardly be too simple and direct in its 
action and arrangement. The majority of the umpires gave preference 
to the valve marked ‘‘ Virgo,”’ notwithstanding its absence of novelty ; 
and it would appear that an ordinary simple valve, well made, with true 
and narrow seating, and long feathered wings, moving freely in a long, 
truly bored guide, meets the practical requirements so far as the valve 
and its seating are concerned. 


For the loading of a spring-valve, 1t would appear that a light, direct 
spring, with great range of elasticity, no friction, and a minimum amount 
of inertia, are the best means. 


These essential and sufficient conditions imply no novelty and no 
delusive ingenuity. 


Had the Editor foreseen the turn things have taken he would not 
have offered the prize; but having done so, he feels compelled to 
award it to “Virgo,” not that his design has any striking novelty, 
nor that it has any peculiar merit beyond that possessed by many good 
valves in every day use, but simply because in the opinion of the 
majority of the judges his valve was likely in practical use to be the 
best of those submitted to their inspection, and also because on trial 
its performance, though not far superior, was in no respect inferior 
to any other. 


This competition having fairly established the conclusion that much 
meritorious novelty 1s not to be expected, and the editor, having paid 
the £100 to ‘‘ Virgo,” and having ended the competition, we may now 
profitably provoke a discussion of a more general nature on marine 
safety- valves. 


One of our umpires remarks that he thinks the Board of Trade were right 
enough in not adopting any of the spring safcty-valves yet put forward, 
but he cannot agree in any condemnation of the spring principle, thongh 
he does not himself, as at present minded, like it as well as the dead- 
weight ; and he adds, that if a more reasonable area of valve were asked 
than half an inch to the foot it would be hard (while lock-up valves are 
asked) to beat the old deadweight system. The steam that is wasted in 
rolling is, he says, nothing to that wasted in the continual leakage, rolling 
or quiet, from the huge valves which he appears to think are apduired by 
the Board of Trade. 


It would appear from the remarks of this umpire that eflicient 
small dead weight valves are required, rather than ordinary valves 
spring loaded. 

G 2 
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TABLE OF RESULTS OF TESTING COMPETITION SAFETY VALY 
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No. 1. No. 8 No. 5. No. 6 
etiption or Designation | Molecular. ve. 2 | Valve. | NO 4 ‘sete, Sure,| Valve. | No.7. 


of Valve. .E.D. and 
Vortex. sS Paul. | simple. | Rowan. | “ "r9e” 
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In these trials were included two valves that were not in the com- 
petition—viz., No. 4, ‘‘Jordan and Paul,” and, No. 6, ‘* Rowan.” 
These were included in the trials at the special request of the inventors, 
not as competing for the prize, but as affording comparative tests. Were- 
commend the foregoing table to the study of those interested in the matter. 
We might at once write an intricate and puzzling article on the results of 
these trials, but we prefer to leave the tabular results to speak for them- 
selves. 


We have, unfortunately, to record a difference of opinion between the 
arbitrators, and to state that, as in all cases the majority has to decide, 
we have been guided by the opinion of the majority in handing over the 
money. Two of the arbitrators were in favour of ‘ Virgo,” and he, 
therefore, wins, but the third umpire states that ‘‘Q.E. D.”’ is, in his 
opinion, entitled to the prize ; and this third umpire says he ‘‘ would 
not go to sea with the valve of ‘ Virgo.’” We are bound to let our 
readers know the opinion of the minority as well as of the majority. 


The duty of the Editor is not to express an opinion whether the ma- 
jority or the minority of the umpires he has chosen in this delicate matter 
be right or wrong. . We have merely, as stakeholder, to act on the 
verdict given, a verdict which all competitors agreed at the outset should 
‘be final on all points, and absolutely without appeal.”’ 


All we have now to do is to thank, first, those gentlemen who kindly 
placed at our disposal the means of making these experiments by 
placing the prize money in our hands; secondly, to thank those gentle- 
men who sent in designs fcr competition; thirdly, to thank the um- 
pires, Messrs. Samuel Sharrock, Alfred Holt, and James Urquhart, for 
the time and care they have affectionately devoted to a task by no 
means easy or pleasant; and, fourthly, again to thank Mr. Sharrock, for 
arranging and superintending the trials. These three gentlemen, and 
all connected with the trials, have really rendered services that may be 
of lasting benefit to the Mercantile Marine of the world. 


Sunczons on Passencer Sures.—The Emigration Officers have been 
informed, with reference to Section 41 of the Passengers’ Act, 1855, and 
Circular 695, of December, 1878, that by an Order in Council, dated 
9th August, 1866, which is still in force, every passenger-ship carrying 
more than fifty passengers on any voyage to which the Act extends, 
Whatever be the duration of the voyage, must carry a duly qualified 
medical man.—March 19th, 1874. 
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On the Impressment of British Seamen, and the Necessity for a Naval 
Militia Bill. By Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn, C.B., F.R.8. W. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1874. 


Tre gallant Admiral proposes the establishment of a Royal Naval 
Militia, to be composed of the population dwelling on the coasts and in 
ports of the United Kingdom, or on the borders of rivers, and for 
twenty-five miles inland—that is to say, any person living on the sea or 
river coast, or not more than twenty-five miles from such coast, or in a 
port, or not more than twenty-five miles from a port, shall be subject to 
a special ballot for sea service, after twenty-one days’ notice is given 
that the ballot is to be put in force. 

This little work is chiefly devoted to showing the difficulties and iniqui- 
ties of impressment, and the author gets over these iniquities and diffi- 
culties by proposing that every serviceable male within the twenty-five 
mile limits named above shall be liable to be balloted for, and then to serve 
compulsorily as a seaman. Under such a system the whole of the mining 
population, within a radius of twenty-five miles round Shields, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Hartlepool, Whitby, Cardiff, Swansea, &c.; the male popu- 
lation of fashionable watering places, such as Brighton, Scarborough, 
Torquay, Weston-super-Maro, &c.; the male popalation of London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other large ports, and of their suburbs for 
twenty-five miles round, would be subject to the operation of the com- 
pulsory scheme proposed. We leave it to our readers to judge to what 
extent the recruits from some of the places we have named would be 
specially eligible for sea service, and how far such a system would differ, 
except in name, from impressment. If we have mistaken the gallant 
Admiral's scheme, we shall be but too glad to be set right, for he has 
gone into the matter with his usual energy and completencss. 





Definitions in Navigation and Nautical Astronomy for the Board of Trade 
Examination. Compiled by Captain John Blanch, ship Beltana. 
London, R. H. Laurie. 1874. 


Tus little work is calculated to be useful for the purposes the writer has 
in view—viz., to enable our junior officers to understand the question 
given and the answer required of him, and to enable him to give that 
answer in a form which shall be intelligible to himself and also to 
others. 

Something of this kind has been much wanted, which will convey 
distinct ideas to the mind of the young officer by means of diagrams or 
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illustrations of the meaning of many of those terms so familiar in the 
seaman’s daily occupation. 

Some of the explanations in the work are extended to a shGwhht 
inconvenient length—beyond what is necessary. And the writer, in 
some cases, is not careful to adopt the conventional style of expression, | 
as when he says, ‘‘ When any one of the meridians is exactly opposite 
to the sun it is mid-day.” We should have said, ‘‘ When the sun is on 
any meridian it is mid-day at all places situated on that meridian.’’ The 
meridian of any place being exactly opposite to the sun is vague, and 
may be taken as a definition for midnight. 

But, on the whole, it is a useful little work, calculated to expand the 
ideas of our young officers; and Captain Blanch deserves encouragement. 
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STEAMSHIPS. 
No. of Ships No. of Ships Tons Gross § Tons Gross 
Port. Jan. and Feb., Corres. Months Jan. and Feb., Corres. Months 
1874. Last Year. 1874. Last Year. 

Glasgow ... rae des, ko ... 16,505 --» 982,500 
Greenock ... ss 1 << = eee §=.-s«U1: 941 aus — 
Port Glasgow i... 4 1 e-- 8,001 see 187 
Sunderland wae 5 a 21 : 7,019 ... 28,488 
Newcastle... Ses 5) 8 5,661 ... 11,889 
North Shields... 6 7 ... 2,621 .- 98,369 
South Shields... 1 3 sve 110 .. 1,684 
Liverpool ... eee 9 see 5 6,073 ... 8,265 
Dundee... ; 1 a2 8 689 ... 1,975 
Hartlepool . oo = 1 wis — ee «1,058 
Aberdeen ... Sui 2 x 4 .- 1,105 . 2,536 
London eco eco — se 4 eee — coe 1,680 
Btockton ... or 1 soe 2 woe §«=«._:- 2, 02.1 .. 2,584 
Kirkcaldy ... — 1 see 1 eee «=>: 1,1 60 .. 2,019 
Middlesboro’ Ae 8 o 2 2,844 ... 1,860 
Hall soe . = a 2 — ... 1,256 
Leith aes _— —_ — vee — 
Bo'ness... . z 1 — .. 1,080 
Whitehaven  ...  — veo ee ie — 
Barrow... eae 1 — ... 8,005 a4 oat 
Other ports ees 4. 2 see 282 eee 262 
Total 55 86 53,087 97,587 
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Sarina SHres. 


No. of Ships No. of Ships Tons Gross Tons Gross 
Port. Jan. and Feb., Corres. Months Jan. and Feb., Corres. Months 








1874. Last Year. 1874. Last Year. 
Aberdeen ... 8 . = eee «=. 2, O71 see — 
Belfast 1 “i — ... 1,878 z5 — 
Bristol os. 3 — 449 Rees — 
Cowes 2 8 90 gee 150 
Dartmouth 4 — 196 ave — 
Dundee 2 —_— 914 oe — 
Faversham 2, 1 76 Bae 63 
Glasgow .. 2 1 1,830 Sas 42 | 
Hall 1 8 67 re 206 | 
Jersey ... See 1 3 52 sal 298 
Liverpool ... 7 2 .. 9,485 ae 159 
London ... 7 1 See 700 Bee 105 
Middlesbro’ 1 -. 1,467 eee — 
Newcastle ... 2 — 419 ice — 
Plymouth ... 2 es 1 148 nee 229 
Port Glasgow 2 — 1,890 aa — 
Portsmouth 4 8 se 540 cue 230 
Rochester ... ne 1 Sas 8 er 41 Ste 158 
Southampton ae 1 va 8 47 See 78 
Sunderland yee 7 des 3 7,880 ... 1,284 
Whitehaven eee 1 — .. 1,249 eee _ 
Yarmouth ... ‘ne 2 4. ais 74 ee 187 
Other Ports 25 20 oe §«=«.-« 2, 418 ee §=s-s-1, 507 | 
Total 88 51 27,478 4,686 


Waces or Sgamen In New ZEaLanp.—Some idea of the rate of wages 
may be formed from the fact that the sailors on the coasting steamers 
the other day struck for £12 a month wages, and got what they asked. 
It is not to be wondered at that seamen desert from other British ships. 
They do not regard the fact that everything is dearer, but only compare 
the two statements, £2 15s. a month, 0.8., London to Australia, £12 
month New Zealand coasting trade. 
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Tue following are the results of the trials of Samson and Parker's im- 
proved safety-valve :— 

The first trial was on a marine tubular boiler of the following dimen- 
slons—viz., 9 ft. 9 in. in diameter ; length 19 ft. 8in., with four furnaces 
7 ft. 8 in. long, by 2 ft. 103 in. in diameter, with a total grate surface 
of 75 square feet. 

This boiler was fitted with two ordinary safety-valves of 5 in. in 
diameter, having a total area of about 39 square inches, and loaded 
to 60 lbs. pressure by direct weights; in the aggregate 2,340 lbs. 

The improved valve was 2} in. in diameter, having an area of under 
4 in. and loaded by direct weights to 50 lbs. per square inch; the 
total weight on this valve was under 200 lbs., and this valve relieved 
the boiler of all the steam that could be generated, as the following will 
show. 

At the commencement of the trial the height of the water was 5 in. 
in the glass, the pressure of steam was 48 lbs., and the fires very 
strong, and forced in a similar manner to steaming at full speed. 

When the steam had risen to 50 lbs., the valve began to rise, and 
steam to escape ; three minutes after, the pressure of steam was 51 lbs., 
and the valve was full open—viz., +%,ths of an inch. After another 
period of two minutes, the height of the water in the glass, was 34 in., 
and the pressure of steam 521 lbs.; after another period of five minutes, 
. the height of the water was 2 in. in the glass, and the pressure of steam 
56 lbs. per square inch ; after another period of five minutes, the height 
of the water was 1 in. in the glass, and the pressure of steam still at 
56l1bs.; after another period of one minute, the engines having been moved, 
the pressure was reduced to 51 |bs., and the valve began to cldse, and as 
the ship was obliged to move, the steam was let into the machinery, 
when at 493 lbs. the valve closed. The fires were forced during the 
whole period of the trial with the feeds, and all connections shut off ; 
the water was steady in the glass, and no water escaping by the waste 
steam pipe. 

The next experiment was on the same boiler with the ordinary valves, 
being two of each 5 in. diameter, equalling a total area of 39°26 square 
inches, loaded by dead weights of 2,855 lbs. toa pressure of 60 lbs. per 
" square inch. _ 

The steam rose until these valves began to blow at 60 lbs. ; the fires 
were then forced, to get as much steam as possible, and at the end of 
11 minutes (at which time the engines commenced to move again) the 
steam had risen to 68 lbs. 
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From the above two experiments, it would appear that a 2} in. valve is 
hardly large enough to discharge all the steam this large boiler is capable 
of generating, at a pressure of 50 lbs.; but at 60 Ibs. it possibly would— 
for, dyring the last five minutes, the fires were, if anything, better 
than at first, and the steam remained at 56 lbs. for five minutes. The 
small range of pressure between that at which the valve lifted full open, 
and that at which it closed altogether, is worthy of remark. 

The above experiments were made in the presence of Mr. James 
Urquhart, Mr. Traill, Chief Surveyor of the Board of Trade, and 
Mr. Thomas Gray, of the Marine Department, who was Editor of this 
magazine at the time the Safety-Valve Competition was started. 

A further trial of the same 2} in. valve was made on another marine 
tubular boiler, 12 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 10 ft. 8 in. in length, with three 
furnaces, 6 ft. Gin. in length by 2ft. 10 in. in diameter, having a 
total grate surface of 46? square feet. This boiler was fitted with two 
ordinary safety-valves of 8Zths in. in diameter each, having a total area of 
about 234 square in., and loaded to 70lbs. pressure by levers and 
weights. 

The improved valve was loaded, by direct weights, to 60 Ibs. per 
square inch, and relieved the boiler, as the following table will show :— 


P.M. 

Trial commenced sii ... 2.85 

Valve began to lift... ... 2.87 Pressure 58} Ibs. 
2.88 . 59 ~y, 

Valve blowing freely ... ... 2.40 _ 60 ,, 

Full open... ve ... 2,45 om 61s, 


2.50 ” 62 5 
2.55 99 62 99 
8.0 99 68 99 


The fires were in proper order during the trial, clear steam and no 
water escaping from the waste steam-pipe; but the height of the 
water was not taken on this trial, as it was not steady in the glass— 
doubtless caused by the boiler having been filled with dirty water 
from the dock. The lift of the valve, during this trial, was regulated 
to ths previously to the commencement of the trial. It will be ob- 
served that, on the previous trial, the lift was regulated to ths of an 
inch, 

A third trial, on the same boiler, at a reduced pressure of 50 Ibs., 
was made to test its rising and falling properties, when it was found 
that the valve had risen to the regulated lift of -j,ths, at a pressure of 
5211bs.; and when the pressure was reduced to 473, the valve had 
closed. 
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These trials were witnessed by Mr. Traill, Chief Surveyor to the 
Board of Trade, and Mr. Bisset, assistant principal Surveyor for Liver- 
pool. 
The trials of safety-valves, recorded at pages 412, 418, and 414 of 
our present number, show conclusively that a long spring which is 
nobody’s patent, is the best sort of spring, if a spring is to be used at 
all: and the trials of Samson and Parker's valves, to which this present 
notice alone refers, go far towards proving that a single 2}-in. valve is 
almost sufficient, when properly constructed, to relieve a 100 horse- 
power boiler of four furnaces, with hard firing. The valve may be 
loaded with anybody’s spring, or with dead weights as the fancy of the 
shipowner may elect. We cannot, of course, expect the Board of 
Trade to allow at once a solitary 2}-in. valve to take the place of two 
5-in. valves on a large marine boiler, as such a proceeding would be in 
direct violation of established engineering practice; but we venture to 
suggest to shipowners that they might reasonably ask the Board to 
allow, by way of experiment, two 2}-in. improved valves on boilers of 
100 horse-power and upwards, in order that the experiments we have 
been at the pains to witness and record may be repeated and verified. 

From examination of Samson and Parker’s valve and the results of the 
trials, it would appear that this valve, with an area of about a tenth (in 
one case) of the ordinary valves, has done its work sufficiently well to 
warrant us in our expressing a belief that two valves, having an aggre- 
gate area of about a sixth of the common valves, would be ample to 
relieve a boiler of 100 horse-power. We should remark, that this valve 
has no rubbing or bearing surfaces beyond what is necessary for a com- 
mon valve, and appears to be as simple, and as easily kept in repair, as 
a valve of the common kind of the same diameter, and certainly much 
easier than the 6 or 8-inch common safety-valves now in use on some 
high-pressure boilers. 

The Board of Trade cannot even be expected to pass these wonder- 
fully efficient valves without the Board’s surveyors being satisfied, by 
actual trial in each case, that they will do the whole work of relieving 
the boilers; and it is only reasonable to suppose that these and all new 
valves will be approved, subject to such a condition. If Samson and 
Parker’s valve can, as we say they can, do the whole work with such a 
remarkably diminished area, then it is doubtful whether dead weights 
will not be better than springs. Whatever may be the immediate 
action taken by shipowners and by the Board of Trade, we think there 
is little doubt that the trials we have recorded, and vouch for, are open- 
ing up a new era in the matter of safety-valves. 
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New Zeavcanp.—NortH Isuanp. 


The following information relating to ports in the north island of New 
Zealand is by Captain J. Moresby, H.M.S. Basilisk, 1873 :— 

Hawkes Bay.—Port Napier.—The buoy on Auckland rock has been 
removed in consequence of its having been so frequently washed away ; 
it will not be replaced. The depth on the rock at low water is 18 feet. 
A strong set of moorings are about to be laid down in Ahuriri roads for 
the use of ships loading wool. A light visible 8 or 9 miles is placed at 
the entrance of the port ; it shows red in the direction of Pania rock, and 
white when clear of the rock. The only fresh water available for ships 
within 3 miles of the entrance to Port Napier is from a tank which holds 
about 16 tons of rain water. The surf on the bar renders watering a 
precarious operation. 

Poverty Bay.—The rising town of Gisborn is situated on the right 
bank of the Turanga-Nui river, near the entrance, and in 1873 contained 
® population of about (600. For communicating with Gisborn the best 
anchorage is in 7} fathoms water, about three-quarters of a mile to the 
south-west of a buoy which is moored in 24 fathoms off the entrance 
of the Turanga-Nui river. This buoy is in the vicinity of a rock lately 
found by the New Zealand Government steam-vessel Luna. The sound- 
ings at the mouth of Turanga-Nui river have during late years diminished. 
At the present time, at low water spring tides, there are scarcely 2 fect 
at the entrance, but being greatly protected from the easterly surf which 
almost always rolls into the bay, light boats, with care in fine weather, 
can cross the bar at all times of tide. Stakes have been erected to mark 
the passage over the bar, which is close to the westward of the stakes. 
At high water, vessels drawing 8 fect, can, if the sea be smooth, cross the 
bar. When within the bar, the depths vary at low watcr from 3 to 6 feet 
up to Recd’s store, where the coasters lay. Water in abundance exists 
within the banks of the river ; in two places barrels have been sunk 
just above high water mark, from which a plentiful supply of good water 
may be obtained. The entrance to the Koputetea river may be known 
by a Maori village and a flagstaff on its north bunk; it is much more 
exposed to the surf than the Turanga-Nui, and even during still weather 
it does not appear safe for a boat, except at high water or half tide. At 
low water the surf breaks across the bar. The church mission station, 
mentioned in the ‘‘ New Zealand Pilot” as on the right bank of the 
Koputetea river, is now only represented by a school-room ; the church, 
which is full of fine Maori carvings, is rapidly falling into decay. 
According to an examination mado by Navigating Lieutenant Mourilyan, 
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H.M.S. Basilisk, the entrance of the river Wero-Wero is now completely 
blocked by the Sand and shingle thrown up during heavy weather ; part 
of the river filters through this bank, and the remainder escapes by 
the mouth of the Koputetea river. 

Tolago Bay.—The population in 1878 consisted of about 35 Europeans 
and 200 natives. The river U-awa is navigable, when inside the bar, 
and has been ascended for 16 miles by a steam-vessel of 6 feet draught. 

Mercury Bay is the seat of a considerable timber trade. One large 
steam saw mill is situated at the entrance of Mangrove river, and 
another about 6 miles up the river. These mills employ from 60 
to 70 Europeans, two-thirds of the number being stationed in the 
bush felling trees. During the last two years about 2,000 tons of Kauri 
gum have been shipped from this bay, but the gum is now reported 
to be nearly worked out. Gum Town, situated about 9 miles up Man- 
grove river, contains three or four stores belonging to the Kauri gum 
traders. When the supply of gum ceases, this scttlement will probably 
be abandoned. The township has a good pier available for vessels of 
light draught. 

Bay of Islands.—The Basilisk anchored in the Waikari river off the 
mouth of the Kaua Kaua river in 10} fathoms on the following bear- 
ings :—Waikairi island, E. by 8. 2 S., Waimangaroa point, 8.W. by W. 
The passage to this anchorage from Kororarika bay is narrow and 
intricate for large ships, but may be rendered easy if buoyed. A Govern- 
ment pilot is stationed at Kororarika. The coal mines in the Bay of 
Islands are situated about 5 miles up the Kaua Kaua river; the river is 
shallow and full of mud banks, only available for small coasters at high 
tide. The mines cannot at present supply more than 120 tons per day, 
but as new machinery is in course of erection, a large incrcase may be 
anticipated. The coal is brought alongside the ship in lighters holding 
from 80 to 100 tons. The price charged is 16s. per ton. The coal is 
small, but generates steam rapidly ; it produces a thin clinker, and little 
ash. The tubes rapidly become choked from the great deposit of soot. 
The smoke is very dense and dirty as compared with Australian coal. 
The following results were obtained on board the Basilisk :—Average 
distance run per ton of coal—Newcastle, New South Walesa, 1U miles; 
Bulli, New South Wales, 9 miles; Bay of Islands, New Zealand, 7:4 miles. 
But the price of Australian coal in New Zealand is from 40s. to 50s. per 
ton, whilst the Bay of Island coal is only 16s. if shipped on the spot. 

Kawau Island.—The copper mines in this island, of which mention is 
made in the ‘‘New Zealand Pilot,’’ have ceased to be worked. The 
island is now entirely owned by Sir George Grey, K.C.B., who has built 
a handsome mansion on the shores of Fontelaye bay, and is rapidly cul- 
tivating and improving his property. 
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' Manukau Harbour Signals.—The following local signals for Manukau 
harbour have been approved by the New Zealand Government, and 


supersede those formerly in use :— 


1. One ball at mast-head— 
Wait for flood tide. 


2. One ball at mast-head, 
and north semaphore arm 
pointed ap— Wait for half 
flood. 


3. One ball at mast-head, 
with both semaphore arms 
pointed up— Wart for high 
water. 


4. One ball at each yard-arm 
— Steam vessel take South 
channel. ; 


5. Two balls vertical of 
south yard.arm, and one 
at north yard-arm—Sail. 
ing vessel, tahe South 
channel. 


6. When the ball at north 
yard-arm is lowered half. 
way down, in connection 
with signal for steam or 
sailing vessel, it willmean 
—Take Fanny channel. 


peers 


7) 
3 


7. One ball at mast-head, 
and at each yard-arm— 
Bar dangerous. 


rn 


. 8. Both semaphore arms 


pointed down—No wind 
about the heads. 





9. North semaphore arm 
pointed horizontally, and 
south arm downwards— 
Come to an anchor. 


10. Both semaphore arms 
pointed upwards—Re. 
main at anchor, or Wait 
for signal. 





11. South semaphore arm 
pointed upwards, and 
north arm downwards— 
Will send a pilot. 


12. Both semaphore arms 
pointed horizontally— 
Get under weigh. 


13. North semaphore arm 
pointed up, and one ball 
at north yard-arm—A 
wessel in danger and 
wanting assistance. 


14. Both semaphore arms 
pointed up, and a ball at 
each yard arm—A steamer 
is coming to your assis. 
tance. 





15. When the si are 
intended for vessels Our- 
WARD BOUND, an eztra 
signal in the form of T, 

-. painted ved, will be shown 
below the yard on the 
mast. . 
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16. The semaphore arms will be used for piloting vessels in and out of the harbour 
when required. The vessel] being piloted by the semaphore is to be steered in 
the direction in which the semaphore arm is pointed; and when the arm is 
dropped, the vessel is to be kept steady as she goes. 


Note.—The illustrations are shown as they will appear from seaward. 





Inpran OcrEan.—AMSTERDAM ISLAND. 


The following information, relating to Amsterdam island, has been 
received from Commodore J. G. Goodenough, H.M.S. Pearl, 1873 :— 


Amsterdam island was partially examined during a running survey 
made by Navigating-Lieutenant Henry Hosken, on board H.M.S. Pearl, 
whilst proceeding from the Cape of Good Hope to Australia. 

The loom of the island was sighted at 4.20 a.m., on the 30th August, 
at a distance of 12 miles on a 8.E. by E. bearing ; the west, south, and 
east sides were then coasted round at about a mile distant, no bottom 
being obtained with the hand lead. Soundings in 120 fathoms and 60 
fathoms, black sand, were obtained at about three-quarters of a mile 
from the east side; and also near the north-east extreme of the island 
(Hosken point), in from 7 to 17 fathoms, in a bight formed by a slight 
indentation of the coast; from Hosken point a reef extends seaward 
about 8 cables. 

The mountains on the west side of the island rise precipitously from 
the sea cliffs facing the west, and abrupt spurs, stretching to the coast to 
the north-west, would render landing on this side of the island, even 
if possible, useless, on account of the impracticability of reaching the 
interior. D’Entrecasteaux head, the south-west extreme, is remarkable, 
having a peaked top and serrated edges. Abreast of this head, the Pearl 
passed through patches of discoloured water, caused either by the 
débris from the cliffs, or by streams of fresh water that could be seen 
falling into the sea, 

The southern portion of the island has abrupt, wall-like cliffs at the 
water’s edge, averaging about 60 feet in height, from which the land 
rises in a gradual slope to a number of spurs that jut from the high 
land in the centre of the island; several cones of apparently extinct 
craters are situated on the spurs. Vlaming head, the south extreme, 
appears on a S.E. by E. bearing, as a steep bluff. | 

Heavy rollers were observed to break on the west and south sides of 
the island, the back-wash extending about 3 cables, and giving the 
appearance of foul ground. 

The east side of Amsterdam forms a contrast to the west side, the 
land rising with a gentle slope from the north and south extremes to 
a mountain, the summit of which appears to be near the centre of the 
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island. From a position eastward, several craters of great elevation are 
visible. 

On the north side of the island, in a small indentation westward of 
Hosken point, a hut occasionally occupied by fishermen, is situated 
between two points, in a hollow, near a small beach. 

No verdure exists on the west side of the island. On the south 
side the ground is covered with tufts of long grass. On the north-east 
side, near the coast, on lower ranges, are small, stunted trees ; the grass 
is here longer and thicker than to the southward, making walking through 
it difficult. 

Landing.—A landing-place was found on the north-east part of the 
island, to the southward of Hosken point, near a landslip or break in 
the cliff, the swell being broken by patches of kelp. The ship’s cutter 
was anchored in 4 fathoms, and the whaleboat veered astern from her 
until close to the shore, when no difficulty was found in jumping on the 
rocks. The Pearl in the meantime remained under way. No landing- 
place could be distinguished along the west, south-west, and south-east 
sides, but on the east side, being under the lee, with water tolerably 
smooth, a boat might have approached the shore, and possibly landing 
might have been effected. 

Pearl Anchorage.—In the bight where landing was found there ap- 
peared to be fair temporary anchorage, with winds from N.N.W. to S. 
With the south point of the cove bearing S. + W., and Hosken point 
N.W. by N., a vessel will be in from 10 to 15 fathoms, fine black sand. 
The dense patch of kelp extending off, and to the southward of Hosken 
point would, it is considered, break the force of a sea from the north- 
ward. A depth of 7 fathoms was found amongst the kelp, and 10 to 17 
fathoms a ship’s length from it. 

Resources.—The vacant fishermen’s hut mentioned is beyond the 
ridge, about three-quarters of a mile by land from the anchorage; it is in 
size about 30 feet by 15 feet; the framing of it apparently made from 
the trees of the island which grow in sheltered places. At the time of 
the Pearl's visit the hut was found to be in a good state of preservation, 
and would, together with a cave near, afford protection to forty or fifty 
people in case of necessity. A journal in French, and kept by some one 
from Mauritius, dated 27th December, 1870, was found in the hut, and 
mentions a well having been dug; the building seemed to have been 
uninhabited for several months, and from appearances, was last occupied 
by a sealing party or by fishermen. 

Recent footprints of a full-grown cow or bullock, and of a calf or heifer 
were observed, also the droppings of sheep or goats nearthe hut. There 
is an abundant supply of grass for cattle. 

A spot near the hut seen from the ship, where the verdure seemed to 
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_ be greener than the immediate neighbourhood, and almost to approach 
the water's edge through a gap in the cliff, proved to be a cabbage 
- garden, with last year’s seeds on the plants. 

A number of fine fish of the rock-cod species, weighing from eight to 
thirty-five pounds each were caught on the bank of soundings near the 
anchorage ; not a single seal was observed from the Pearl, although the 
_ early navigators speak of having seen great numbers. 

There appeared to be abundance of fresh water running down the 
- steep cliffs on the southern part of the island, but probably difficult to 
obtain. | 

Position.—The examination made in H.M.S. Pearl confirms the extent 
. of Amsterdam island as given by former navigators—namely, about 5 
miles long in a north and south direction, and about four miles broad, 
_ with an elevation of about 2,600 feet. Also the position nearly with 
that deduced by Navigating-Lieutenant Hosken for the anchorage in the 
_ bight on the north-east side, lat. 87° 49’ S., long., 77° 83’ 20” E. 





Karacut oR KURRACHEE HARBOUR. 


The following information relating to Karachi or Kurrachee harbour 
bas been issued by the Master Attendant of that port, 28rd August, 
1873 :— 

Improvement in Harbour Entrance.-—The harbour works are nearly 
completed, and have proved successful both as regards deepening the 
entrance channel and enlarging the interior accommodation for shipping. 

A breakwater has been built extending from Manora point in a 8. by 
E. direction to a distance of 1,500 feet into 6 fathoms water; this ~ 
affords shelter to the channel over the bar during the S.W. monsoon. 

Also a channel 800 feet wide, and having a depth of 19 feet at low 
Water spring tides, has been opened through the bar. The channel, 
which will eventually be widened to 500 feet, is marked by buoys, and 
these by a vessel entering should be kept on her port side about 100 
feet distant. 

The average depth of water on the bar at high water: 

Spring tides is 28 feet. 
Neap,,_ ,, 20 to 26 feet. 

It is high water full and change at 10h. 30m. 

Vessels with a draught not excecding 21 feet can now enter and leave 
Kar4chi without any difficulty or delay during all seasons of the year. 

During the fair season, from October to 15th May, vessels of the 
largest class, drawing not more than 24 feet, can enter and leave tho 
harbour. Fixed moorings will be placed for such vessels. 

H 2 
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Directions.—Ras Muari (or Cape Monze), distant 18 miles W. 4 N. 
from the western entrance to Karachi, is high and bold of approach. 
During the season of the 8.W. monsoon, vessels should make this 
headland, running to the eastward for Mandéra point, and keeping the 
latter on a bearing northward of east. 

Masters of ships are recommended to make the port during daylight. 
Manéra point lighthouse can safely be approached to within 1 or 2 miles 
between the bearings of N.E. to N. 

No vessels should, under any circumstances, attempt to enter the 
harbour without a pilot. 

Sailing vessels should enter the harbour on the ebb tide. 

Steam vessels should enter either on flood or ebb, and steer at once 
into port. 

Every facility will be afforded during the fair season for mail steam 
vessels to enter port during the night. A red light will be placed at the 
end of the breakwater, and a light will be shown on the west side of 
the channel. 

A mail steam vessel arriving off the port at night, and requiring a 
pilot, should fire two guns. 


Marine Boarp Orricxs, Port ADELAIDE, January 28, 1874.—Sourts - 
AvstraLia.—Sir, I am directed by the president and wardens to forward 
you the accompanying copies of the finding of the Court of Inquiry re 
total loss of the ship Zron King.—I have the honour to be, Sir, yoar 
obedient servant, Secretary, Marine Board.—To the Editor 
of the Nautical Magazine, 15, GreatQueen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. (Inclosure.)\—Marine Board Offices, Port Adelaide, January 7, 
1874.—An official inquiry having been made into the circumstances attend- 
ing the total loss of the ship Jron King, on Troubridge Shoals, St. Vincent 
Gulf, on the night of the 11th of December, 1878, the Marine Board 
decided that the master, Joseph John Mitcheson White, was in default 
in not heaving the lead, and for such neglect suspended his Master’s 
Certificate of Competency, No. 828, for six calendar months. That the 
chief officer, John Harrison, was guilty of falsifying the log-book, and 
for such gross misconduct suspended his Master's Certificate of Com- 
petency, No. 8,767, for three calendar months. That the second officer, 
William Nathaniel Davis, was guilty of neglect of duty, in not having 
assisted in the navigation of the ship, but returned his Certificate of 
Competency, No. 94,448, with censure.—R. H. Ferguson, §8.M.; W. N. 
Goalen, R.N.; D. Tapley, and J. W. Smith, Nautical Assessors. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 








No. PLace. SuBJzcr. 
72 | Sours Avustratra—Lacepede Bay Buoy on Shoal Patch. 


73 | CHaNnaL Istaxps—Alderney—Braye Harbour Continuance of Lights. 


74 =| Parurpnrm IsLawps — Mindanao — South-west | Discovery of a Sunken Danger, 
Coast 


75 | Purmirrore Istanps—Mindanao—Tlana Bay Position of Pinatayan Bank. 

76 | Meprrerranzan—Corsica—Cape Feno Establishment of a Light. 

7 =| Mepiterrangan— Bonifacio Strait — Lavezzi Establishment of a Light 

78 | Meprrgrrangan—Alexandria—North Mane ; Establishment of a Light 

79 | Spam—North Coast—Bilbao—Galea Castle Temporary discontinuance of Light 
80 | Meprrgrranean—lItaly—Palermo South Mole Light 

81 | AusrRaLria—Queensland—Laguna Bay Discovery of a Sunken Danger. 

82 | Sourm AustraLia—Glenelg Establishment of Floating Lights. 
83 | Umirep Stares—Wasbington Territory—New, Establishment of Fog Signal 

84 | Unirep States— California — San eres = Establishment of Fog Signal. 

85 | Unirep States—California—San hae Shoal Patches on Bar. 

86 | Pairiprmg Isranps—Luzon—Pasig River Harbour Light on South Mole. 

87 | Uxrrep Srates—Ontario Lake—Oswego Alteration in Pier Light. 


88 | Unrrep States—New Jersey—New York Bay | Day Marks for Main Ship Channel, 
89 | Exctanp—West Coast—Bristol Channel—Hart-| Intended Exhibition of Light. 


90 | Sours Paciric Ocean aay Bank South-west of Hunter Island. 
91 | Sr. Lawrence Brvgr—Orleans Isle—St. John Establishment of a Light. 
92 | Jaran—Nipon—East Coast—Sendai Bay Establishment of a Light. 
93 | Brack Sea—Dniestr River—Tsarigrad Re-establishment of Light. 
4 | Francrn—West Coast—Le Four Bock el Establishment of Fog Signal. 
ous 
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72.—Soutn AustraLtia.—Lacepede Bay.—A black and red chequered 
buoy, with beacon top, has been placed on a shoal patch, having only 1% 
fathoms water on it at low water springs. The patch lies directly in the 
track of vessels bound to or from Kingston, and lies W. by 8. 13 miles 
from the inner end of Kinaston jetty. 

Note.—Vessels drawing more than 12 feet water should not approach 
the patch within 8 cables on either side. ) 

18.—CuanneL Isuanps.—Alderney.—Braye Harbour.—Referring to 
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Nautical Notice, No. 57 (April number), respecting the discontinuance of 
the lights at Braye harbour, that notice is cancelled, and the lights con- 
tinue to be exibited. 

74,.—PaiuippingE Isuanps.—Mindanao, South-west Coast.—A sunken 
danger has been discovered, on which the gun-boat Simar obtained 
soundings, to the eastward of Tanalutan island, near the south-west end 
of Mindanao. This danger (Scimar rock) is a bank of rock and sand, 
about half a mile in extent, with only 14 feet on the central part, and 
general depths varying from 6} to 9 fathoms. From S4mar rock, the 
hill of Tanalutan island bears W. by 8. 4 58., and Sibago island South 
(easterly). These bearings place the danger in lat. 7° 0’ N., long. 122° 
24’ E. Another bank is reported 4 miles to the eastward of Samar rock, 
but its position was not ascertained. 

75.—Puiuuipine Isuanps.—Mindanao.—Illana Bay.—The position of 
the Pinatayan bank, north of Bongo Island in Illana bay, and which 
has a depth of from 11 to 22 feet on it, has been ascertained. This 
bank consists of two reefs, parallel to each other, extending 4 cables 
in a §.S.E. and N.N.W. direction, and is a cable broad. From the 
eastern part of the bank, the north point of Bongo island bears 8. 4 W., 
and Point Matimuz of Tetian, E. by 8S. } S., which places it in lat. 
7° 28’ N., long. 124° 2’ E. 

76.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Corsica.—Cape Feno.—From the 15th May, 
1874, a light will be exhibited from a lighthouse on Cape Feno, south- 
west coast of Corsica. The light will be a fired white light, visible 
through an arc of about 80°, in the direction of the Moines or Monachi 
rocks, the brilliancy decreasing from the centre of the arc; the light 
is elevated 65 feet above the level of the sea, and should be seen 13 
miles. The tower, 37 feet high, 1s square, and is situated on the 
extremity of the cape. Position, lat. 41° 23’ 84” N., long. 9° 6’ 25” E. 

Note.—When Cape Pertusato revolving light is seen open to the south- 
ward of the light on Cape Feno, navigators will be assured of being out- 
side, or to the southward of, the Moines or Monachi dangers. 

77.—MEDITERRANEAN.— Bonifacio Strait.—Lavezzi Island.—From the 
15th May, 1874, a light will be exhibited from a lighthouse erected on 
Point des Becche, at the southern extremity of Lavezzi island. The 
light will be a fixed white light, of the fourth order, with coloured rays ; 
thus :—A ray of red light will cover the Lavezzirock. A green sector of 
105 degrees, will cover all the dangers to the northward, from Perduto 
rock, on the east, to Prete rock on the west ; the light is elevated 90 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the white light should be seen in clear 
weather from a distance of 12 miles. The tower, 41 feet high, is square, 
and attached to the keeper's dwelling. Position, lat. 41° 20° 5” N., 
long., 9° 16’ 10” E. 
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Note.—The Lavezzi rock is also covered by a red ray of light from 
Razzoli lighthouse, and navigators will be assured of not being near this 
danger when one of the lights is seen white; but when both red lights 
are seen, the course must be altered immediately, 

78.—MEpDITERRANEAN.—A lexandria.—North Mole.—A fired red light 
is exhibited near the outer extremity of the North Mole, in course of con- 
struction, and will continue to be exhibited until the works of the Mole 
are completed. 


79.—Spawn.— North Coast.—Bilbao.— Galea Castle.—The light exhi- 
bited from this castle has been temporarily discontinued for purposes of 
war. 

80.—MeEpITERRANEAN.—Italy.—Palermo.—Doubts having arisen rela- 
tive to the position of the green light at the-entrance to the port of 
Palermo ;—Notice is givem, that the said light is exhibited from the mole 
in course of construction on the south side of the port, and that the 
passage to the port is between the green light on the south mole and the 
red light on the end of the northern mole. 

81.— AvusrraLia.—Queenslund.—Laguna Bay.—lInformation has been 
received of the existence of a shoal in Laguna bay, as observed by the 
sea breaking on it, by Mr. William Jew, master of the barque Crishna, 
at a time when there was a heavy searunning. This danger (Jew shoal) 
has been examined, and found to be a small patch lying about 14 miles 
northward of Low Bluff (Noosa head), with 83 fathoms on it. Position, 
lat. 26° 22’ 8., long. 153° 8’ 20” E. The following clearing marks are 
given, viz.—Mount Isabel in line with Laguna hillock, S.W. by W. $ W., 
leads north of the shoal, and Coolum hill in line with south part of Low 
Bluff, South (westerly), leads east of the shoal. 

82.—Sourn AustraLia.—Glenelg.—A hulk has been moored in 6} 
fathoms at low water, at a distance of 1 miles west from Glenelg jetty ; 
and two fixed white lights placed vertically 8 feet apart, are exhibited 
from her. 

88.—Unrrep Srates.— Washington Territory—Juan de Fuca Strait. 
—A fog-whistle has been established 180 yards north-eastward of New 
Dungeness lighthouse, Juan de Fuca Strait. In thick or foggy weather, 
the whistle will be sounded thus :—A blast of six seconds’ duration, suc- 
ceeded by an interval of twelve seconds; then a blast, lasting three seconds, 
followed by an interval of thirty-nine seconds, completing a minute. 

84.—Unrren States.—California.—San Francisco—Mare Island.— 
A fog-bell has been established at the lighthouse on Mare island, 
Karquines strait entrance. 

85.—Unirep States.—California.—San Francisco.—Notice has been 
8iven of the existence of several shoal patches on the bar of San Fran- 
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cisco harbour, having about one fathom less than the average depth over 

them, viz. :— 

1. A small patch with 44 fathoms at low water, springs, lies 8. 4 W., 
distant 6 miles from Boneta lighthouse, and 8.8.W. 4 W. 4°23 
miles from Seal rock. A second spot, with the same depth of 
water on it, lies W. 4 N. 448 yards from the first named. 

2. A small patch, with 43 fathoms, lies 8S. by W. ? W. 6 miles from 
Boneta lighthouse and 8.W. 3 8. from Seal rock. A second spot, 
with the same depth of water, lies N.W. 545 yards from the first. 

8. Off the west end of Four-fathom bank is a small patch with 5 fathoms, 
which lies 8.W. by W. (southerly) 5 miles from Point Boneta, and 
W. 48. 53 miles from Seal rock. 

Note.—The deepest water over the bar is when Alcatraz island is open 
a little more than its width to the northward of Fort point. The bar on 
this line is narrow, and 6 fathoms can be carried over it. 

86.—Puaiuirme Istanps.—Luzon.—Pasig River.—A fixed green light 
is now exhibited on the battery of the southern mole at the entrance of 

Pasig river, Manila bay. The light is 16 feet above high water, and 

should be seen one mile. It bears south from the red light on the north 

mole. Position, lat. 14° 86’ 20” N., long. 120° 57’ 20” E. 

87.—Unirep Srates.—Ontario Lake.—Oswego.—The colour of the 
light on Oswego pier has been changed from white to red. 

88.—UniTEp States.— New Jersey.— New York Bay.—In order better 
to distinguish the Canover and Chapel Hill light-beacons by day, when 
the ground is covered with snow, the following constructions have been 
added—viz., 

Canover.—Covered black frames, 25 feet by 20 feet, are placed on 
each side of the tower. The tower is painted in horizontal belts of whtte, 
red and white, and is seen between the two black surfaces. 

Chapel Hill.—The front of Chapel Hill dwelling, to which the light- 
house 1s attached, presents a surface of 40 feet by 25 feet, and is 

painted white. Covered black frames, of the same dimensions, are 
placed at each end of the dwelling. 

These lightheuses are respectively 34 and 5 miles from the 8.W. Spit 
buoy, and therefore not easily distinguished unless the day is moderately 
fine. Th® two in line lead from the 8.W. Spit buoy to the Narrows. 

89.—ENoLanp.— West Coast.— Bristol Channel.—Hartland Point.— 

The lighthouse on this point being nearly completed, a light will be exhi- 
bited therefrom in the month of June. The light will be a revolving 
light, showing at intervals of thirty seconds, white and red flashes, in the 
order of tro white flashes to one red; it will be elevated 120 feet above 
high-water level. A powerful fog-signal will be established at the light- 
house. 
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90.—Sours Paciric Ocran.—A German notice announces the existence 
of a bank (Balmoral bank), with 74 fathoms on it, and which breaks with 
a heavy swell, in lat. 15° 40’ S., long. 175° 58’ E. 

91.—Sr. Lawrence River.—Orleans Isle.—St. John.—A_ revolving 
white light, showing a flash every thirty seconds, is now exhibited from a 
wharf at St. John ; it is elevated 27 feet above high water, and should 
be seen 10 miles. Position; lat. 46° 55’ 20” N., long. 70° 58’ 80” W. 

92.— Japan. — Nipon.— East Coast.—Sendai Bay.—A fired white 
light is now exhibited from a white staff on the eastern bank of the mouth 
of the river Kita-Kami, north part of the bay; it is elevated 52 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 6 miles. Position, lat. 88° 26’ N., 
long. 141° 16’ E. 

93.—Buiacxk §ra.— Dnicstr River.— Tsarigrad.— With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 58 (March), respecting the discontinuance of the 
light, a French notice announces the re-establishment of the light. The 
light is a fixed red light, exhibited from a mast 45 feet high. A ball will 
be hoisted by day. 

Note.—Ships wishing to enter the river, and desiring the light to be 
exhibited, should hoist two vertical lights on the foremast, and give 
warning with steam-whistle. It is necessary to keep both red lights of 
the east and west beacons in line. The west beacon exhibits two white 
lights at the end of a yard. When at a cable from the east beacon, and 
between the two outer points of the river, ships coming from seaward should 
steer N.W. until abreast of the light, they can then anchor in 4 fathoms. 

94.—France.— West Coast.— Le Four Rock Lighthouse.—A steam 
fog-trumpet has been established at this lighthouse, which, in foggy 
weather, sounds a blast of 5 seconds’ duration, followed by an interval of 
20 seconds. 





Cuanrts, dc., Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, to the end 
of April, 1874, and Sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry, 
and 11, King Street, Tower Hull. 
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Tuskar Rocx.—The Commissioners of Irish Lights, with the concur- 
rence of the Board of Trade and Trinity House, have issued instructions 
that a suitable buoy be placed to indicate the wreck, River Kushna, on 
the South Tuskar Rock. 

BrEacons In THE Battic.—The Russian Admiralty makes known that 
the form and colour of the beacons in the Russian part of the Baltic is 
chosen intentionally, and have the following significations :—1. A red 
pole with a red broom pointing upwards, denotes that the danger is to 
the north of it. 2. A white pole with a black broom pointing down- 
wards, signifies that the danger is to the south of it. 8. A black and 
white vertically striped pole, with two black brooms pointing towards 
each other, signifies that the danger is to the east ofit. 4. A red and 
white vertically striped pole with two red brooms pointing away from 
each other, denotes that the danger is to the west of it. 5. A black pole 
with a black ball on the top, below which isa vertical cross, signifies 
that the shoal can be passed on both sides. 

MonstEeR Streamers.—The City of Pekin, the largest steamer in the 
world except the Great Eastern, was successfully launched at the Chester 
shipyard, on the Delaware river, below Philadelphia, on the 18th of 
March. This steamship, which has been constructed for the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company’s line between California, Japan, and China, is 
a four-decked iron vessel, 420 feet in length, 47 feet beam, 38} feet in 
depth, and 6,000 tons. Her engines, which are being put in at New 
York, are of 4,500 horse-power, and she will be propelled by a four- 
blade Hirsch screw, 20 feet 8 inches in diameter. There are ten boilers, 
and her estimated speed is 15} knots. She is to carry four masts, ship- 
‘rigged. Accommodation will be provided for 200 first-class passengers, 
and 1,800 second-class and steerage. A sister ship to the above is the 
City of Yeddo, for the above line. 

EXamInaTIon oF Masters anp Matres.—The instructions contained in 
Circular 516 on the subject of the correction of errors, appear to have been 
to some extent misunderstood. Two classes of errors are referred to in 
the Circular, viz.—1. Incorrect problems when the errors are not too 
numerous, or not arising from ignorance of the subject. 2. A somewhat 
deficient knowledge of some subject, ¢.g., adjustments of the sextant, 
the chart, the International Code, &c., requiring but a very short time to 
make good, shown by a candidate who has worked his problems cor- 
rectly, and otherwise satisfactorily. In the former cases the candidate 
may have an opportunity for correcting his work on the examination 
day, or during the examination. In the latter he may at the discretion 
of the Examiner be sent back to study, and permitted to appear for 
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examination in the deficient subject on the next examination day, or any 
other convenient time. In carrying these instructions into effect, the 
Examiners must of course exercise due discretion. It is obviously most 
desirable that uniformity of practice should prevail, and with a view to 
secure this the Examiners will be careful to restrict their action to such 
cases as clearly come within the classes described in the Circular, and in 
the latter of these classes the Examiner will be good enough invariably to 
specify in a memorandum to be attached by him to the examination papers 
the subject on which the candidate was sent back to study. The atten- 
tion of Examiners is directed to the necessity of adhering strictly to 
the limits of time allowed for the examination of candidates in the 
different grades. Candidates for Second Mate's Certificates must com- 
plete their examination in navigation in siz hours, including the paper on 
the adjustment of the sextant, and the correction of errors in the pro- 
blems, and without leaving the premises during that period. Only mates, 
first mates, and masters ordinary must also complete their nautical pro- 
blems in six hours, and without leaving the premises. The nine hours 
allowed by previous Circular is intended to include the time for correc- 
tion of errors and oversights, and to complete the papers on the sextant, 
chart, and compass deviation. Punctually at the expiration of the pre- 
scribed time all papers should be called up, whether completed or not. 
Candidates must under no pretence whatever be allowed to leave the 
premises while the examination is proceeding. If they have occasion to 
visit the retiring room they should be required to enter in a book, kept 
for the purpose, the exact times of their leaving and returning to the 
examination room. At ports where only a few candidates are under 
examination, two persons should not be allowed to leave the room at the 
same time. No instructor should be allowed on the premises.—Circular 
No. 725. 





DERELICT PROPERTY PICKED UP AT SEA. 


Tuz Board of Trade, as Receiver-General of Droits of Admiralty, claim 
all derelict property picked up at sea by British ships, and masters of 
ships are bound on arrival to deliver all such property to the receiver of 
wreck for the district. The law is not statute law, and is not contained 
in the Merchant Shipping Acts, but will be found in the old books 
and we give the following condensed report of the Inteyrity case 
as a clear illustration :—In this case it appeared from the joint affi- 
davit of Robert Haynes and William Ashton, late seamen on board the 
Integrity, that being on a voyage from Liverpool to Jamaica, on 
the 14th of May, 1828, the Integrity, at about three days’ sail from 
Madeira, fell in with a merchant vessel water-logged, and so shat 
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tered that they could not make out what she was, except that she 
was not an English vessel; that she appeared to have been drifting 
about the sea several months, as her sides, and even her deck, were 
covered with barnacles; that the master and mate of the Integrity 
boarded the wreck, and fished down her hatchway with a boat-hook, by 
means of which they dragged up a heavy trunk containing various gold 
coins to the value of between £300 and £400, some gold watches, rings, 
&c.; they also got up some cordage and claret, but found no papers that 
could lead to a discovery of the owners, neither could they go below on 
account of the water.” 

It appeared that the cordage was used up on board the Integrity, and 
the claret drunk by the master and crew; and on their return to Liver- 
pool, that Johnson divided the gold coin with his crew in tolerably fair 
proportions. 

The King’s advocate stated, that the law did not sanction a private 
distribution ; that whatever property is found derelict must be restored 
upon the payment of a salvage to the owner, if he appear in due time; 
but, if not, it must, subject to the same demand, be condemned as a droit 
of Admiralty. 

The monition was decreed, and, in a few days, the master (Johnson) 
_ brought in the property, accompanied by an affidavit as to the goods 

that had been found, and as to his perfect ignorance of the law with 
regard to them. A decree of condemnation subsequently passed, and 
upon a prayer on the part of the master for a salvage remuneration, the 
Court directed a moiety of the coin, and other articles heretofore 
brought in by him to be delivered out for that purpose.—(‘‘ The King t. 
Property Derelict.’’)—1 Hagg., 384. 





WRECK WASHED ASHORE.—IMMEMORIAL APPROPRIATION DOES NOT 
CONSTITUTE RIGHT. 
Tus is shown in the case of ‘“‘The King (in his Office of Admiralty) 
v. Two Casks of Tallow.” (8 Hagg., 299.) In an Acton petition, it was 
alleged ‘‘that the lords of the manors of Caister Pastons and Caister 
Bardolfes, in the county of Norfolk, have from time immemorial taken 
all goods, merchandizes, and parts and pieces of vessels and ships wrecked 
or cast upon the beach or sea-shore of the said manor ; that in the night 
between the 19th and 20th of December 1825, two casks of tallow were 
wrecked on the beach within the said manors, and were there taken up 
and secured and afterwards lodged in the Custom-house at Great 
Yarmouth, and that the said two casks have since been arrested by 
virtue of a warrant issued out of this court at the suit of the King in his 
Office of Admiralty as being found derelict, flotsam, jeteam, or lagan ;’’ 
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but it was expressly alleged that, ‘‘inasmuch as the said casks were 
found, taken up, and secured after they had grounded upon the beach, 
and within the boundaries of the said manors,’ they were not the pro- 
perty of the Crown, but of Thomas Clowes, Esq., the lord of the manors. 
To this it was replied by the Admiralty Proctor, ‘admitting that the 
lords of the manors of Caister, &c., &c., may have taken all goods mer- 
chandizes, and parts and pieces of vessels wrecked or cast upon the sea- 
shore of the said manors, the tide being out, he denied that the two 
casks of tallow were found, taken, and secured after they had grounded 
upon the beach within the manors aforesaid, for he alleged that the same 
were found derelict, flotsam, jetsam, or lagan in and upon the high sea 
and within the jurisdiction of this court; and that they did not become 
grounded on the beach or shore till after the act of salving the same had 
commenced by the salvors, who were obliged to go into the sea for that 
purpose, it being after low water.’’ To this it was rejoined by alleging, 
that ‘‘the casks had grounded before the act of salving the same com- 
menced, and that it was not low water, but at least half flood at the 
time.”’ 

One of the casks was sworn by the salvors to have been found by 
them floating at low water fifty yards from the shore, and the other to 
have been found also at low water, sometimes floating and sometimes 
striking ; and that the salvors waded in and rolled them on shore. On 
the other side there were affidavits contradictory as to the state of the. 
tide, and as to the impossibility of the salvors having rolled any cask on’ 
shore, unless it had previously struck the ground. 

Several instances were given in evidence of goods and pieces of wreck, 
both cast ashore and found floating in the surf, having been taken by the 
lord of the manors and his predecessors ; and a general reputation was 
proved to the extent claimed. 

Sir John Nicholl, in giving judgment, said: ‘‘ This case lics in a 
narrow compass, for there can be no doubt of the law, and the question 
of fact depends upon a small portion of the evidence. There are several 
historical affidavits that go rather beside the question, for they only prove 
acts of usurpation and encroachment founded upon a misapprehension of 
the law. The real question is, whether these casks were found at sea 
or on the land, if at sea, the lord of the manor can have no claim, if on 
land he may. Prima facie, all goods without an owner belong to the 
Crown, and if a claim be set up against the Crown, the party setting it 
up must show either an actual grant or usage from which such a grant 
may be presumed as might have been made conformably with law. 
Usage is not in itself good as against the Crown, except as evidence 
from which such a grant may be presumed. Manors being part of the 
‘corpus comitatus,’ manorial rights are land jurisdictions, but the Crown 
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may in many instances have granted the royalties of certain manors to 
subjects. In most manors upon the sea coast, the lords claim the 
royalty of wrecks, and prove their right as against the Crown by the 
usage of taking them, and by the exercise of such right never having 
been questioned. But the vice of these affidavits is that they attempt to 
prove too much ; they talk of wreck, flotsam, jetsam, and lagan as being 
the same thing, and of the lords and their stewards having been in the 
habit of taking them all. As far as wreck they may be accurate, but as 
to flotsam they may have had no right whatever to take it. These aff- 
davits also prove too much in other respects; they prove that the lords 
convert goods to their own use, and sell them without waiting for the 
owners a year and a day, or even advertising for owners or insurers, nor 
does it appear that they take any steps to reward salvors, or those who 
secure and preserve the property when come to land, and therefore real 
wreck. The law on the subject is quite clear; and as the Court has 
lately had to enter upon it very fully in the case of the ‘ King v. Forty- 
nine Casks of Brandy,’ (8 Hagg., 257) it need not again refer to all the 
authorities. ‘Wreccum maris’ is not such in legal acceptation till it 
comes ashore, until it is within the land jurisdiction; whilst at sea, it 
belongs to the King in his Office of Admiralty as derelict, flotsam, jetsam, 
or lagan. Above high-water mark it belongs to the lord of the manor as 
grantee of the Crown ; but beyond low-water mark he can have no claim ; 
it is on the high scas and belongs to the Admiralty. Itis equally clear law 
that between high and low-water marks it is ‘ divisum imperium ;’ when 
the tide covers this space, it 1s sea; when it recedes, it is again land, 
and within the jurisdiction of the manor. Constable’s case, 5 Rep. 106. 
If the article be floating, it belongs to the sea; it is not ‘ wreccum 
maris’ but ‘ flotsam:’ if it become fixed to the land, though there may 
be some tide remaining round it, it may be considered as ‘ wreccum 
maris,’ but it having merely touched the ground, and being again floating 
about, its character will depend upon its state at the time it was seized 
and secured into possession, whether, for instance, the person who 
seized it, as salvor, was in a boat, or wading, or swimming, 

‘‘ Such, in my judgment, being the law, what are the facts? There 
is an affidavit from the persons who brought the goods to shore; and 
even supposing they were mistaken as to the state of the tide, there 
seems no reason to doubt that they went into the sea, and so within the 
Admiralty jurisdiction, and that the casks, therefore, were not ‘ wreccum 
maris,’ but flotsam. I cannot agree to the proposition that things 
having once touched the ground thereby necessarily become the pro- 
perty of the lord of the manor. What might be the law in the case of 
things having become fixed on the shore, and afterwards the sea leaving 
‘1 and then returning, may be a question hereafter, but it is one 
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which does not arise at present in this case. I pronounce against the 
claim of the lord of the manor, and decree the goods to be droits. The 
costs of the Admiralty will come out of the property first, then the costs 
of the claimant, and the Admiralty will probably not allow the salvors to 
go unrewarded.”’ 


Wreck Arioat, Wreck WasHEeD ASHORE, AND Bumpina WREcK.— 
In deciding whether wreck shall be claimed for the Crown or 
not, the following will assist receivers of wreck:—Sir John 
Nicholl, in pronouncing the judgment of the Court in the case 
of the “ King v. Forty-nine Casks of Brandy,” said: ‘‘ This was pro- 
ceeding, in the first instance, by the King, in his Office of Admiralty, 
against several casks of brandy, alleged to have been found derelict, in 
order to have them condemned as droits, in case no owner should appear 
within the time prescribed by law. In the course of the proccedings, an 
intervention took place on behalf of Mr. Bankes, claiming to be entitled 
to part of the goods, as a perquisite belonging to him in the character 
of owner of the castle and manor of Corfe Castle, and of the Island of 
Purbeck, {in the County of Dorset, asserting that right under a title 
originally acquired by a grant from the Crown. In support of this 
claim, the history of the title and of its acquisition is set forth in an Act 
on petition on behalf of Mr. Bankes; and, in verification of the claim, 
copies of ancient grants and other documents, and also affidavits, are 
exhibited. By the general law, all goods found afloat and derelict on 
the high seas belong, as droits, to the Crown in its Office of Admiralty. 
This claim, at least the greater part of it, is, therefore, in derogation of 
the general law and of that right, and must be clearly made out before it 
can be admitted. Itis asserted to be derived to the claimant under a 
grant from the Crown. The Court holds it to be pretty clear, that 
such part of the goods as were picked up on the high sea (that is, not 
within any land jurisdiction) belong to the Office of Admiralty ; and that 
those which were found within the limits of the Isle of Purbeck are 
wreck of the sea, and belong to the claimant. It only remains, there- 
fore, to see how the law applies to the several portions of the property 
involved in these proceedings. The whole number of the casks picked 
up is fifty-nine; of these fifty-nine, ten were carried to the Custom- 
house at Weymouth, and forty-nine to that at Poole. The latter only 
are directly included in this suit, but the same rule will probably be con- 
sidered us applying to the whole. A correct schedule has been usefully 
and fairly made of the whole, and they have been classed under eight 
heads. Class 1. Six casks, picked up beyond the utmost limits con- 
tended for ;* these are not included in the claim, and of course go, as 





* Three miles from low-water mark. 
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droits, to the King in his Office of Admiralty. Olass 2. Thirty-eight 
casks, picked up outside of low-water mark, but within three miles of 
the shore. They were afloat on the high sea, beyond low-water mark, 
not in the body of any county or the limits of the Isle of Purbeck, and 
consequently likewise belong to the Office of Admiralty. The Court, 
therefore, with respect to them, pronounces against the claim. Classes $3 
and 4. These were afloat between high and low-water marks; buat, 
being afloat, and never having even touched the ground, although in the 
divisum imperium, they had not become ‘ wreck of the sea ;’* the Court, 
therefore, pronounces against the claim. Classes 5 and 6 stand on 
more favourable grounds. Class 65 consists of three casks found 
aground, the tide being out, between high and low-water mark; they 
are wreck of the sea, and belong to the Isle of Purbeck and its 
grantee. Class 6 consists of five casks, which having taken the ground 
between high and low-water mark, though still moved by the waves, 
the sea at one time surrounding them, and, at another, leaving them 
dry, may be considered not as on the high sea, but as wreck of the 
sea; they had, it would seem, actually struck the ground, and though 
bumped about by the waves, it seldom happens that the shore is without 
some portion of water upon its surface, or amongst the crevices of rocks. 
It certainly, however, according to the affidavits, may admit of a doubt 
whether these five casks were more in the land than the sea jurisdiction ; 
but, under such circumstances, the Crown, probably, will not press for 
@ construction unfavourable to the grantee. Class 7 refers to one cask 
afloat ; and, though the land underneath was dry at low water, even in 
neap tides, yet in this ‘divisum imperium’ the Admiralty has the 
benefit of its jurisdiction at the time the cask was taken possession of. 
Class 8, on the other hand, has the benefit of being taken when aground, 
and belongs to the Isle of Purbeck, and to the claimant. Thus the 
Court allows the claim to nine casks, and decrees the rest to be droits 
of the Crown, in its Office of Admiralty. It appears that in conveying 
the forty-nine casks to Poole, one was broken, and its contents lost; and 
In conveying the ten casks to Weymouth, one and a-half was lost in the 
same manner. These losses were merely accidental. If it can be 
ascertained whether the casks spilt were part of those for which the 
claim is allowed, or part of those become droits, the loss should be 
borne by the party to whom they legally belonged ; but if that cannot 
be done, the loss should be apportioned according to the quantity con- 
demned, and the quantity decreed to the claimant. There, probably, 
will be no difficulty in settling this matter; but, if there is, it must be 
referred to the registrar, who will apply the principle just stated by 


* “Wreck of the sea”’ means “ wreck from the sea’’—+.¢., wreck washed ashore- 
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the Court.” If receivers of wreck study the above, they will have 
but little difficulty in deciding how to treat wrecked property, alleged 
to have been found in or near the coast. 





TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION BETWEEN AUSTRIA. 
HUNGARY AND SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Article IX.—Wreck and Salvage.—Every Swedish and Norwegian 
vessel, and every Austrian and Hungarian vessel, which shall be forced 
to put into the ports of either of the high contracting parties will be 
exempt from all port or navigation duties collected, or to be collected, 
on behalf of the State, if the reasons which have rendered the putting 
in necessary are valid and apparent, and provided, also, that they do not 
carry on, in the port into which they have put in, any commercial 
operations, such as loading or unloading merchandise; it being, how- 
ever, well understood that any loading or unloading, for the sake of 
repairing the vessel, or for the subsistence of the crew, shall not be con- 
sidered as commercial undertakings, giving rise to the payment of 
duties. In the event of a shipwreck in a place belonging to either 
of the high contracting parties, all works of salvage of shipwrecked 
vessels, whether sunk or abandoned, shall be superintended by the Con- 
suls in the respective States. These ships, pieces of them, or wreck ; 
their rigging, and everything belonging to them, as well as all effects 
and merchandise which shall have been salved, or what they produced, 
if sold, as well as all papers which shall have been found on board, 
‘shall be handed over to the Consul or Vice-Consul respectively, in the 
district where the shipwreck took place. The respective local autho- 
rities will see to maintaining order to guaranteeing the interests of 
persons employed on salvage, if they are not part of the crew of the 
aforesaid ships, and to ensuring the carrying out of arrangements 
which should be made for entering and clearing salved goods. They 
ought, also, in the absence, or until the arrival of the Consular agents, 
to take every precaution for the protection of individuals and the pre- 
servation of salved objects. The Consul, the owners, or those who 
represent them will only be required to pay the expenses incurred in 
protecting the property; salvage duties and quarantine expenses will be 
the same as those which would be equally paid in a like case by a 
national ship. No duties or Customs expenses shall be imposed on 
the salved merchandise until the time of its admission for home 
consumption. Jn the event of any legal lien whatever with respect 
to the wreck itself, to the merchandise, or to the wrecked effects, the 
competent tribunal of the country, where the shipwreck took place, 
will be called upon to decide. 


I 
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Article X.—Treatment of Deserters from Merchant Ships.—Consuls 
and other Consular agents shall respectively be empowered to arrest and 
send back, either on board (their vessel), or to their own country, sailors 
and all other persons, under whatsoever title, forming a portion of the 
crew of ships of their nation, who shall have deserted from a ship of 
their nation in a port of the other nation. In view of carrying this into 
effect, they will address the competent local authorities in writing, and 
justify their conduct by showing, by means of an original, or copy, duly 
certified, of the ship’s register, or list of crew, or other official documents, 
that the individuals they claim form part of the aforesaid crew. When this 
demand, thus sanctioned, shall have been made, every help will be afforded 
them in discovering and arresting the said deserters, who will even be de- 
tained and looked after in the prisons of the country, on the application and 
at the expense of the Consuls or other Consular agents, until these Consuls 
or Consular agents shall find an opportunity to remove them. If, how- 
ever, they shall not have been removed after three months shall have 
elapsed from the day of the arrest, the deserters shall be set at liberty, after 
three days’ warning shall have been given to the Consul beforehand, and 
shall not be again arrested for the same offence. Provided always, that 
sailors, or other individuals forming the crew, subjects of the country 
in which they shall have deserted, are excepted from the provisions of 
the present article. If the deserter has committed some crime, he shall 
not be handed over to the Consul or the Consular agent until the tribunal 
which ought to take cognizance of it has pronounced judgment, and the 
same has been carried into execution. 





Smrprma anD MeERcANTILE GAZETTE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sir Wit1am MrrcHE.) 


BRoKERAGE.—A vessel arrived at Amlwch from a foreign port, and the 
ship’s papers were given to a broker, who cleared the vessel inwards. 
The owner also came there, and, when settling with the master, he 
brought the latter in debt, and he (the master) had no money to pay 
the broker. The owner also refuses to pay the broker. Can he 
do so with impunity? If not, to whom is it due, and what steps 
are to be taken to recover the brokerage ?—([The person who em- 
ployed the broker in a home port, the owner of the vessel being 
resident in England, would be liable for debts incurred. Where the 
captain of a ship orders work to be done, as in shipping ballast and 
stowing cargoe, without giving the name of the shipowner, or intimating 
that he will not be personally liable, he makes himself personally liable. 
(The Progress, Court of Exchequer, February 14, 1858, reported in 
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the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.) If the master declares that he 
had authority to employ a broker, the owner should be sued, and the 
master produced as a witness. | 

Bark Carcors in Houtianp.—I have chartered my vessel at Rotterdam 
to take fifty tons of bark for Stockton-on-Tees. Five tons have been 
taken on board, and there is no prospect of any more forthcoming. I 
have lain there for this fifty tons fifteen days, which is the custom of 
the port, and the merchant says that I must stay until I receive the 
cargo. There is a clause in the charter-party in the following words :— 
‘* Vessel to be loaded at the port with all possible dispatch after arrival 
of crafts.’’ The bark comes down in crafts, but the charter-party does 
not specify what craft are meant in it. Can the merchant keep me there 
during his pleasure, or beyond a reasonable time ? The voyage is already 
ruined.— [The charter-party having been made in a Dutch port, would be 
governed by the usage in such cases. No time being named in the 
charter-party for the arrival of the bark in the craft, the reasonableness 
of the detention would have to be governed by custom. If by the 
custom of the porta ship may be detained fifteen days waiting for the 
bark, time would then be allowed for stowage. No particular kind of 
bark is named, nor is it stated that it is to be the product of Dutch 
forests. There is Peruvian bark, packed in dry hides, or common bark 
for tanners’ purposes tied in bundles, or loose stuff taken in bulk. Ten 
tons of tree bark, or eight tons of coppice bark, are proportioned in 
stowage to one keel in bulk, or 850 cubic fect. If the vessel was char- 
tered to load in bulk a full and complete cargo, the charterer would 
require the bark to be well beaten down. In this case, as each layer 
would have to be hammered, it would take very much longer to compress 
the cargo than if it were merely struck down and stowed. Without 
pounding down the bark, three days should suffice ; but the time necessary 
for compressing would depend upon the size and description of the cargo. 
One hundred tons of bark, if properly stowed by compression in bulk, 
layer by layer, would be equal to stowing 2,000 tons of coals, 1,000 
tons of iron, or 750 tons of various other goods. The vessel cannot be 
detained an unreasonable time in waiting for cargo and loading. As the 
vessel appears likely to be kept an unreasonable time, we would advise 
an extended protest for demurrage to be made, and served upon the 
charterer forthwith. | 

Breacu or Cuarter.—My vessel was chartercd in Plymouth to pro- 
ceed to Falmouth, there to take in a full and complete cargo of iron ore, 
140 tons deadweight, for Saltney, on the Dee, specifying—‘ To be loaded 
in regular turn, taking risk of time occupied in loading; no vessel on 
turn to load before.’” When I arrived, I applied for agents or shippers, 
but could not find any. I wired to the charterers, requesting instruc- 
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tions of shipment of cargo, and received telegram referring me to the 
harbour master, who knew nothing about it. I have waited here four- 
teen days, and up to the present time no cargo has been offered. <A 
telegram from consignee at the Harbour-office, Falmouth, referring to 
what had been done as regards my vessel, was answered thus :—‘‘ Load 
no vessel without my instructions ; captain had better chartcr for Run- 
corn, I should think, which I may procure at 1s. per ton less freight.” 
My charter stipulates, for non-performance of either party, the estimated 
amount of freight. Can I recover for loss of time and difference of 
freight 2? Ifso, what steps should I take? I wrote charterers for a 
decided answer, but they gave me none.—([Our correspondent would 
have a claim against the charterers for the difference between the two 
freights, and also for the detention of the vessel. In the case of 
‘‘ Harris v. Edmonds,” in the Court of Exchequer, May 25th, 18435, it 
was held that, in a claim for demurrage and damages against a char- 
tcrer for failing to furnish a cargo for the ship, it was the duty of a 
master, where the contract was broken by the hirer of the vessel, to 
take a cargo at the best rate he could get, so as to reduce the amount 
of damages. In the case of ‘‘ Booth ». Simpson,” Northern Assizes, 
August 17th, 1837, reported in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, the 
nominal sum of 40s. only was allowed, the shipowner not having sustained 
any ultimate loss.] 

Crviz, Commortions anp Rrots.—During the progress of the Carlist In- 
gurrection in Spain, I chartered, on the 15th of August last, three of my 
ships to a house in Sweden to carry wood from the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Bilbao. After arrival at port of loading of one of the ships (the second 
being about three-fourths loaded, and the third and last being on the 
way up to her loading place), charterers, on the 28th of the same month, 
demand charters cancelled, by reason of there being war in Spain, and 
because the authoritics at Bilbao prohibited shipping coming there 
to prevent their being an impediment to the operations against tho 
Carlists, who, as is well known, were not acknowledged as belligerents. 
They also insisted upon the ship, which was nearly loaded, discharging 
again. The captain protested against these arbitrary proceedings, 
reserving their rights to damages as per charter. Were the charterers 
entitled, according to Inglish law, to demand the cancellation of the 
charters ? If not, what damages are they lable for ? — [According to 
English law, civil commotion and riots are not restraints of princes in 
contemplation of the terms in contracts of afireightment.] 

Houipays as Demurracre Days.—A charter-party runs thus: ‘ Six 
running days for discharging.” The vessel arrives here December 24th. 
Would all the Christmas holidays count ?—([Christmas-day and funday 
would not count in the lay-days, but all other days would.] 
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East Coast or Great Brrrarn.—My vessel, the Winsome, of Sunder- 
Jand, was chartered to load wheat in St. Petersburg at 5s. 13d., for a 
good and safe port on the east coast of Great Britain, as ordered at 
Elsinore. On my arrival at Elsinore, I am ordered to Burghead, in the 
Moray Frith, and, not to detain the vessel, I was to proceed thither 
under protest. Please inform me if the charterers have a right to send mo 
to Burghead, and, if not, to what extra freight you consider me entitled ? 
On my arrival at Burghead, if I cannot get into the harbour for want 
of water, when do my lay days commence ?— [Burghead is not deemed 
on the east coast in charter-party. Ifthe vessel can be lightened so as 
not to take the ground in entering port, or can be lightened to reach 
there, or enter at top of spring tides, the lay-days would not commence 
before the ship reached her discharging berth. Any claim for extra 
freight must be left for arrangement. ] 

Lecat Ricut to Waces.—First. Must I pay my men from the date 
of signing articles, although they are not intended to commence work for 
some days afterwards ? (Sec. 181.) Second. Does discharge mean the 
time when they sign release and receive their wages before shipping 
master, or the time when I no longer require their services on board? 
The men did not receive their money until two days after leaving the 
ship and finding work. (Sec. 187.)— [1st. Sec. 181 enacts that a seaman’s 
right to wages and provisions shall be taken to commence either at 
the time at which he begins work, or at the time specified in the agree- 
ment for his commencement of work or presence on board, whichever 
first happens. If no time was specificd for the presence of the crew on 
board, then their wages would commence from the time they made their 
appearance on board, after signing articles and being duly engaged. 
2nd. The answer to this would depend upon whether the ship was in 
the home or foreign trade. In the home trade the wages must be paid 
within two days after discharge or termination of the agreement; in the 
foreign trade, within three days after the cargo has been delivered, or 
five days after the discharge, whichever first occurs. In both home 
and foreign trades the seamen must be paid one-fourth part of the balance 
due at the time of discharge. If a seaman on discharge, or when the 
master has no further need for his scrvices, at the termination of tho 
voyage, is paid a fourth of the sum due, the wages do not run on, and 
the settlement or legal discharge before the shipping master, within tho 
periods specified, relieves the shipowner from further claim. If the 
one-fourth is not paid on discharge, at the termination of the voyage, 
or the whole of the wages be not settled, in the home or foreign trades, 
as here prescribed, the owner or master has to ‘‘ pay to the seaman a sum ° 
not exceeding the amount of two days’ pay for each of the days, not 
exceeding ten days, during which payment is delayed.” 
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ImpERIAL QUARTERS oF WHEAT.—What is the official weight of the 
imperial quarter of wheat ?— [By the Mediterranean and Black Sea scale 
of 1868, which governs the Danube and other trades, wheat is calculated 
at 480 Ibs. per imperial quarter, or 2,240 lbs., or 1015 kilograms per 
ton on gross weight delivered. The St. Petersburg merchants, in 1870, 
adopted the scale of 496 lbs. to England, and 504 Ibs. to Scotland. ] 

InsuRaNcE.— CoMMENCEMENT c¥F Risk.—We insured the freight of 8 
vessel from North America to Cardiff. The policy limit for sailing was 
the 25th of August. The vessel was loaded, bills of lading signed, 
cleared out at the Custom-house, and in every respect ready to sail on 
the 28rd of August; but, in consequence of adverse winds and bad 
weather, she could not leave until the 29th of August. We have a claim 
for average against the underwriters, which they refuse to recognise, on 
the ground that the vessel sailed after the date in policy. Can we en- 
force any claim, the vessel, as we have already said, being in every 
respect ready to sail on the day she was cleared out—viz., August 28rd? 
— [The ship was insured under the warranty that she would sail not later 
than on a given day. The meaning of sailing on a particular day has 
been held to be that the vessel must be ready in. every respect on or 
before the day fixed for the attachment of the risk under the policy. She 
must be laden, provisioned, properly manned, cleared out at the Custom- 
house, with her papers in order, unmoored, and set sail, according to 
the received construction of the terms of the policy, even although she 
directly afterwards brirfgs up by stress of weather in any part of the 
harbour or river. Ifa vessel does not sail at the time appointed, this 
constitutes a deviation sufficient to void a Policy of Insurance ; but, of 
late years, there has been a disposition in Courts of Law to put an 
equitable construction on agreed stipulations in Contracts of Insurance. 
Thus, in the cause of ‘ Bouillon v. Lupton,” Court of Common Pleas, 
April 20th, and June 22nd, 1868, reported in the Shipping and Mercan- 
tile Gazette, in which a vessel had been warranted to sail on the 15th of 
August, and did not sail until the 29th, in order to wait for two others 
that were to accompany her, the Judges discharged the rule obtained for 
a new trial, and the underwriters were therefore held liable. On that 
occasion, Mr. Justice Willes said: ‘There may be circumstances affect- 
ing the safety of the vessel, such as waiting for a morning or evening 
tide ; and if in such case the master acts honestly, it is for the jury to 
say whether the delay was reasonable or not.” Mr. Justice Byles, after 
stating that he concurred in the judgment of Mr. Justice Willes, re- 
marked: ‘‘ I think a reasonable care for the lives and safety of the crew 
fully justified the vessel being delayed.” Although, therefore, the 
conditions of a policy may not be strictly complied with, so far as begin- 
ning the voyage, we are of opinion that if a vessel is ready for sea, 
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and prevented from sailing by stress of weather, a master would be 
justified, in the interest of all concerned, including those of underwriters, 
to remain in port, and that such a delay would not absolve the under- 
writers from liability for subsequent loss. The fiction of hoisting a sail 
and moving the ship, in order to make a policy attach, is too flimsey a 
pretext to be necessary in these days, when vessels are towed from docks 
direct to sea. | 
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Free on Boarp tHE DutcH Barve ‘‘Jonanna ExvizaBeTa.’’—We have 
much pleasure in chronicling the following recognition of services rendered 
by the harbour master at Penang, on the occasion of the above fire. Our 
space did not allow us to publish a full account of the fire, as given in the 
Penang Gazette, forwarded to us :—(Copy) ‘‘ Batavia, 12th February, 
1874.—By order of the Governor-General of Netherlands, India, I have 
the honour to present you the sincere thanks of my Government for the 
valuable assistance you lent on occasion of the late fire on board of the 
vessel Johanna Elizabeth.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient Servant, Signed, Ist Government Secretary.—To Lieut. T. A. 
Fox, Harbour Master at Penang.” 

THe Finst Torrpepo Sxip or tHe British Navy.—The first vess@l 
of this kind ever belonging to the British Navy was launched from 
Pembroke Dockyard on the 24th of March, 1874. This formidable 
vessel is named the Vesuvius; if the torpedo be successfully projected 
from the pneumatic tube (some 2 feet 4 inches in diameter), and situated 
considerably below the water-line, destroys the most powerful ironclad 
ship ever constructed. The torpedo is projected by compressed air, with 
great force, and itis calculated that it will travel at the rate of eight 
miles an hour beneath the water, having an engine within itself. The 

"esuvius is a very handsome little vessel, and, when fully equipped, her 
hull will only be some 8 feet above the water, and the crew below. Her 
principal dimensions are—length between perpendiculars, 90 feet; 
breadth, extreme, 22 feet; depth in hold, 11 feet 43 inches; displace- 
ment, in tons, 241. She is propelled by twin screws, driven by engines 
on the surface condenser principle, of 860 indicated horse-power, 
with boilers bearing a pressure of 70 lbs. to the square inch. She 
will not produce any smoke, coke only being used, and the funnel is a 
horizontal one, lying along the deck, which is semi-oval. In addition to 
her large engines, there are five donkey engines, used for various pur- 
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poses. She was designed by Mr. N. Barnaby, Chief Naval Architect at 
the Admiralty, and was constructed under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. Martin, master shipwright. The engines were manufactured by 
Messrs. Maudslay, Son, and Field. 





INFLAMMABILITY OF WOOD. 

Arter the occurrence of any great fire, such as the burning of the 
Pantechnicon, there are many inquiries as to the practicability of ren- 
dering wood fire-resisting, or, at least, to be less inflammable. It is 
generally known that the chemist has provided a fire-resisting starch 
for the gauze of the ballet-girl; but few who read the account of the 
burning of the Pantechnicon are aware that the same has been done 
for timber, and that if our houses and the woodwork of our vessels 
can be rendered by this means non-inflammable—we allude to Cap- 
tain Jackson's process—as applied to part of the material used in the 
construction of the Great Kastern, and reported on so favourably by 
Mr. Jacomb, who, by Mr. Brunel’s orders, made an extensive set of 
experiments to test its value before it was adopted for that purpose. 

The following is an extract from that report:— 

‘‘The main points observable in these experiments seem to be— 
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‘1st. That the different degrees of inflammability possessed by the 


different descriptions of wood experimented upon, may be classified in 
this order: Most inflammable—1, mahogany ; 2, poplar (about equal): 
& yellow pine; 4, white pine; 5, Dantzic; 6, American elm; 7, ash ; 
8, teak; 9, English larch; 10, willow; 11, American oak. Least in- 
flammable—12, English oak. 

‘2nd. I observed that when the unprepared pieces were removed 
from the fire in a blazing state, and thrown together carelessly in a heap, 
that they in every case burned until the whole was entirely con- 
sumed ; but that it was difficult to keep the prepared pieces burning after 
they were moved from the fire. 

‘‘ 8rd. That there are evidently gases given off from the prepared, which 
more or less prevent combustion, as I found that by laying pieces oi 
prepared wood on fire, on the ground, and by putting over them pieces of 
unprepared wood, also in flames, the latter were very soon extinguished ; 
but I could detect no perceptible difference in odour between what wa: 
evolved from the prepared or unprepared. 

‘‘ 4th. That, in the case of the unprepared wood, the paint seemed 
to protect the pieces from the action of fire. 

‘5th. That the prepared pieces, when subjected to great heat, gave 


off copious fumes, and, after being burnt, the surface was always of 4 
distinct yellow tint.” 
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COAST FOG-SIGNALS. 





Ir is stated in a report made by a committee of the Trinity Brethren 
who visited the United States and Canada in 1872 (see Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 119, session 1873), that fog-signals are used in America ‘in 
the same way as lights and beacons in fine clear weather, and are 
trusted to almost as implicitly. American vessels run by them irrespec- 
tive of all considerations of crowded navigation, or of other marks. The 
_ Fall River, Newport, and New York boats, those also on the route 
between Portland and Halifax, or St. John’s and the Bay of Fundy, 
rarely if ever allow fog to hinder them, and are seldom much behind 
time. This is effected solely by the agency of fog-signals. Undoubtedly 
great risks attend this kind of navigation, sometimes ending in serious 
disasters such as happened to the steamship Metis during our visit. In 
this case a sailing schooner ran into a steamer, both going at considerable 
speed in a fog, with such force that, although the steamer floated a few 
hours, she was ultimately lost with a large number of lives. Fog may 
be said to be the normal condition of the American coasts for full one- 
half of the year or more ; ship masters and owners cannot afford to be 
stopped by it, consequently they run the risk.” 

Probably most of our readers are aware that the warm waters of the 
Gulf stream run northwards at a little distance from the coast line of 
North America, and that a reverse Arctic current runs southwards 
between the Gulf stream and the shore; consequently, whenever the 
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wind is from the East the warm vaporous atmosphere of the Gulf stream 
is blown over the cold polar current, and the result is condensation and 
fog. From this it will be seen that our trans-atlantic friends have much 
more foggy weather than we experience, for we have no such constant 
source of fog adjacent to our shores as is the case with the eastern coast 
of North America. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in respect of fog-signals to aid navi- 
gation we are somewhat behind the Americans. It is also easy to under- 
stand the irritation of energetic American traders at their vessels being 
so frequently stopped by fog, and how national ingenuity would strive to 
obviate this inconvenience. The establishment of some means of signal- 
ling to vessels in thick weather was the necessary consequence of sucha 
feeling, especially where the coast traffic, both of passengers and goods, 
is considerable ; and before we in England had given much attention 
to the subject, rumours came across to the effect that steam-whistles and 
trumpets of Brobdignagian size and power were shrieking and blasting 
to assist the extensive coast navigation of North America in thick weather, 
and the system has been so largely developed of late years that it is now 
the common practice for vessels to run on by the aid of those signals in 
spite of fog, picking up sound after sound to help them along. 

It seems probable that ultimately some such system may come into 
practice on our own British coasts. The subject has been considerably 
agitated during the last few years; much has been written and said about 
our being behind the Americans; various classes of persons, from the 
wise and practical to the sentimental and impracticable, have dilated on 
the subject, and the result of it all has been a practical investigation into 
the whole question of coast fog-signals. 

Reference has already been made in these pages to certain experiments 
which were being carried out by the Trinity House, under the direction 
of Dr. Tyndall, at the South Foreland, near Dover. The necessity 
for such experiments will be obvious when it is considered that the 
greatcst ignorance prevailed on the subject. The startling reports 
about the American signals being audible 20 miles in calm weather, with 
the wind 30, and against the wind, 7 to 10 miles, were scarcely 
eredible. It was confidently asserted and generally supposed that fog, 
heavy rain, or falling snow muflled or deadened sound; the influence of the 
wind on sound was not understood, and no one could say with certainty 
what was the best kind of instrument to be used for fog-signal purposes. 

The Trinity House, therefore, in whose hands these things are, first 
sent out a committee to America to see and hear what the instruments 
used in that country were like, and afterwards arranged for a lengthened 
series of experiments to be made with various instruments under Dr. 
Tyndall’s personal direction. 
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The report of these investigations is now complete, and our readers 
‘will, no doubt, be interested to learn what are the general conclusions 
arrived at on the subject, after experiments extending off and on for over 
a period of nine months. Besides nautical men there are many others of 
nr readers interested in or connected with lighthouse matters abroad and 
in the colonies to whom a general review of the subject will be interesting 
and useful. 

Throughout these experiments, the transmission of sound as affected 
by different atmospheric conditions has been the primary object of inves- 
tigation, and following upon this the merits of the different instruments ; 
and the real, tangible results of the enquiry, as affecting mariners, may 
be briefly stated thus:—That in times of fog, thick blinding rain, or 
snow-storms, sounds are not impeded, and that there are instruments 
competent to produce the necessary sounds, which the mariner may 
depend upon hearing at from 2 to 8 miles distance at the least. As 
regards other points in connection with the atmospheric influence on 
sounds at sea, and the instruments to be used as coast fog-signals, the 
report is full of importance from a nautical point of view, and we shall 
touch upon such of them as we think will be of service to our readers. 

In January last, Dr. Tyndall made public at the Royal Institution part 
of the results of the experiments in connection with atmospheric in- 
fluence, and in the February number of the Nautical Magazine we briefly 
alluded to that paper. With regard to the remarks made by us at 
that time, we think the following extract from the present report will 
fally bear out our observations, and every experienced nautical man will, 
we are sure, entirely agree with the conclusion, and be glad to be warned 
of the varying ranges of the sound upon different days. Dr. Tyndall 
says :—‘‘In a report written for the Trinity House on the subject of 
fog-signals, my excellent predecessor, Professor Faraday, expresses the 
opinion that a false promise to the mariner would be worse than no 
promise at all. Casting our eyes. back upon the observations here 
recorded, we find the sound-range upon clear, calm days varying from 
21 miles to 16} miles. . It must be evident that an instruction founded 
on the latter observation would be fraught with peril in weather corres- 
ponding to the former. Not the maximum, but the minimum, sound-. 
range should be impressed upon the mariner. ie of attention to this 
point may be followed by disastrous consequences.” 

If the master of a vessel can depend fully upon hearing a signal at 24 
miles under all conditions of weather, it is a very great boon to him, and 
the range is quite sufficient to warn him of adjacent dangers. The 
guiding rule, therefore, for the mariner should be that he must assume 
the minimum rather than the maximum distance of hearing the signal, 
and take his measures accordingly, and it is to be hoped that in any 
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future published announcements concerning fog-signals and their range 
of audibility, the mariner may not be misled by extravagant statements, 
founded either upon mere supposition or very exceptional experience. 

The next point made clear by this investigation is, as we have before 
stated, that neither fog, rain, nor snow impede the transmission of sound. 
This will, no doubt, be comforting to the mariner, for at the very time 
when a signal would be of service he may count upon its giving its best 
results, gnd may confidently rely upon hearing it plainly at a distance of 
24 or 8 miles at least, whatever may be his position in relation to the 
signal station; and, moreover, he will most probably be enabled to take a 
bearing of his position by the aid of the sound alone. This will be 
recognised as a matter of immense practical importance to maritime men, 
and in itself is a splendid result of the enquiry. 

We now come to the question of wind, and although no specific con- 
clusion sccms to have been arrived at on this point, yet a careful stady of 
the observations tends to show that against a moderate gale the strongest 
sound cannot penetrate beyond 2 or 2} miles, and then must be care- 
fally listened for. An instrument capable of sending its sound under 
such circumstances to the mariner 2 miles distant from the danger 
intended to be thus marked, will be undoubtedly of great value in thick, 
rainy,and windy weather. Happily, thick fog is very rarely accompanied 
by strong wind; and, therefore, the sound-obstructive power of the 
latter is seldom brought into play at times when a phonic signal would 
be serviceable. Having regard to the obstructive power of the wird it 
is, and we think wisely, proposed that the sound should, where possible, 
be sent up the wind, and the instruments pointed to windward, in order 
that tho whole strength of the sound may be projected against the 
opposing force of the wind; the leeward part of the arc required to be 
guarded by the sound signal will not suffer in the least by this arrange- 
ment, as the wind will effectually carry the sound to leeward. 

We have spoken of the variability of the sound range on days of 
apparent similarity, and have warned our nautical readers that the 
experience of one calm, clear day is not suflicient to justify the supposi- 
tion that on another apparently exactly similar day the sound range will 
be the same. Hitherto, it has always been imagined that a calm, clear, 
and sunny day is the most favourable for the transmission of sound, but 
the recent experiments have demonstrated that such is not the case. 
Dr. Tyndall thus states the fact: ‘‘ The real enemy to the transmission 
of sound through the atmosphere has, I think, been clearly revealed by 
’ the foregoing enquiry. That enemy has been proved to be not water in 
either a liquid or a solid form, but water in a vaporous form, mingled 
with air so as to render it acoustically turbid and flocculent. ‘This 
acoustic turbidity often occurs on days of surprising optical transparency. 
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Any system of measures, thercfore, founded on the assumption that the 
optic and acoustic transparency of the atmosphere go hand in hand must 
prove delusive.”’ 

In speaking of water in a vaporous form, our readers will, no doubt, 
understand that the vapour referred to is invisible, such as would be 
drawn from the sea surface on a hot day, and which would mingle irre- 
gularly with the atmosphere in streaks and wreaths, thus rendering the 
air non-homogeneous ; and it is this non-homogeneity which impedes 
_the passage of the sound waves. This discovery, as it may be called, 
explains the variability of sound range on days scemingly alike, and is of 
considerable interest in throwing light upon the hitherto inexplicable 
statements as to battles being lost through the cannonade not being heard 
at short distances by reinforcements coming up. As regards the actual 
- question of fog-signals, we do not suppose that this point has any direct 
bearing upon it, but, as affecting the transmission of sound at sea, it is a 
matter well worthy of the consideration of nautical men, for in naviga- 
tion not a little is done in clear weather by hailing and the use of 
speaking-trumpets, distress signals, &c. 

We now have to deal with the various instruments which have been 
tried, and the relative merits of each. It appears from the report that 
at the South Foreland were mounted— 

1. A long 18-pounder gun. 

2. A short 53-inch iron howitzer. 

3. Alarge horn, blown with compressed air, manufactured by Mr. 
Holmes. 

4, An American steam-whistle. 

0. A Canadian ditto. 

6. Several English ditto. 

7. An American steam-syren. . 

Looking at this list from the mariner’s point of view it would seem to 
Promise a very distinctive variety of sounds, but, for practical purposes, 
the experiments show that the list must be considerably reduced. The 
18-pounder was found inferior to the howitzer, therefore the howitzer is 
the representative fog-gun. The Amcrican whistle turned out a com- 
Plete failure, as also did the several English whistles > and the instruments 
which proved themselves really available for fog-signal purposes were 
the Canadian whistle, air-horn, howitzer, and American steam-syren. 
Taking the least efficient first, the report does not appear to speak 
favourably of the performance of the Canadian whistle as a useful fog- 
signal. We mention it here because it certainly appears to have shown 
Some superiority over the other whistles, and at times yielded a powerful 
sound. In no case does it appear to have given such results as are 
- Claimed in notices to mariners for the steam-whistles of Canada; but it 
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is possible that the difference between the atmospheres of the Kentish 
coast and of the St. Lawrence Gulf may account for this. 

The next instrument to refer to is the air-horn of Mr. Holmes. Three 
of this kind of signal have been at work for several years in England— 
one at Dungeness, one at St. Catherines in the Isle of Wight, another at 
Souter Point at the entrance to the Tyne; and many seafaring men 
have borne testimony to the great utility of these signals. In the expen- 
ments the air-horn practically proved that it was a useful and efficient 
instrument, and may be advantageously used in certain localities, parti- 
cularly upon lighfships, for as Dr. Tyndall justly remarks, in which 
observation many of our readers will quite agree with him, ‘‘ The signals 
at present existing on board such vere are very inefficient, and may, I 
think, be immeasurably 1 Improved upon.” 

The gun is the next signal for consideration, as being, perhaps, in 
some respects rather superior to the horn. It is of greater power, 
and sailors are to some extent familiar with gun sounds. Dr. Tyndall 
states his opinion thus :—‘‘ The disadvantages of the gun are these :— 

‘¢a, The duration of the sound is so short that, unless the observer 
is prepared beforehand, the sound, through lack of attention rather 
than through its own powerlessness, is liable to be unheard. 

‘“b, Its liability to be quenched by a local sound is so great that it 
is sometimes obliterated by a puff of wind taking possession of the 
ears at the time of its arrival. 

‘*¢, Its liability to be quenched or deflected by an opposing wind, 
so as to be practically useless at a very short distance to windward, 
is very remarkable. We have cited a case in which the gun failed to 
be heard against a violent wind at a distance of 550 yards from the place 
of firing, the sound of the syren at the same time reaching us with 
great intensity. 

‘Still, notwithstanding these een I think the gun is entitled 
to rank as a first-class signal. I have had occasion myself to observe 
its extreme. utility at Holyhead and the Kish lightvessel. The com- 
manders of the Holyhead boats, moreover, are unanimous in their 
commendation of the gun. An important addition in its favour is the 
fact that the flash often comes to the aid of the sound.”’ 

With reference to this question of gun flashes, four letters are pub- 
lished, ns an appendix to the report, from the commanders of the 
Holyhead boats, asserting that in foggy weather, when the lights from 
lighthouses were not visible, they have distinctly scen the flash of the 
fog-gun. The explanation giveh by Dr. Tyndall on this point is that 
the intensity of the light produced by the gun-flash ‘‘ is due to the con- 
centration of a considerable amount of matter into a fraction of time,” 
and he throws out the suggestion whether the combustion of a definite 
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amount of gunpowder or of guncotton at definite intervals during fog 
may not turn out to be a simple and useful form of signal.’’ It will be 
seen that this question as to the visibility of gun-flashes in fog is con- 
sidered of some importance, and, as many of our readers have, no doubt, 
had some experience on this point, we shall be glad to be favoured with 
the results of such experience in fogs by day and night. 

We have reserved the instrument which Dr. Tyndall and his fellow- 
observers seem to consider the best until the last. The report states 
that—‘‘ An absolutely uniform superiority on all days cannot be conceded 
to any one of the instruments subjected to examination ; still our obser- 
vations have been so numerous and long-continued as to enable us to 
come to the sure conclusion that, on the whole, the steam-syren is, 
beyond question, the most powerful fog-signal which has hitherto been 
tried in England. It is specially powerful when local noises, such as 
those of wind, rigging, breaking waves, shore-surf, and the rattle of 
pebbles have to be overcome. Its density, quality, pitch, and penetra- 
tion render it dominant over such noises after all other signal sounds 
have succumbed.”’ 

After this it is not surprising to find Dr. Tyndall asserting thus em- 
phatically—“I do not hesitate to recommend the introduction of the 
syren as a coast-signal.”’ 

The chief result of these trials has been to enlighten a dark subject. 
Surmise, tradition, and ignorance have hitherto surrounded the question 
of fog-signals, but these investigations have enabled Dr. Tyndall to say 
with truth that, ‘‘ As regards phonic coast-signals, we now know exactly 
where we stand.” It seems to us that, having obtained accurate 
knowledge as to the propagation of sound in air, it only remains to 
develope the mechanical appliances for producing sound. 

In connection with the subject there are a few more points of 
interest to nautical men to which we will shortly advert. 

The question of distinction between adjacent signals is an important 
one to the mariner, but we do not find much about it in the present 
report. In the report, however, of the Committee to America, it is 
stated that—‘‘ The sounds of the air-trumpet, of the steam-syren, and 
of the steam-whistle (all pitched at a low note, as found from experience 
the best adapted for carrying sound furthest) differ so little that the 
Mariner at sea, just getting within range of the sound of one of these 
signals, would be entirely unable to decide which instrument he heard ; 
and that even at a very short distance, say 1} to 2 miles, unless the 
Motive power of the signal be considerably above the average of that - 
used for ordinary signals, none but the most experienced and careful 
observers can do so. It follows, therefore, that for purposes of distinc- 
tion the nature of the instrument itself cannot alone be relied on, and that 
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the only trustworthy guides are distinctive variations in the number and 
length of blasts and intervals.” 

It is obvious that no mistake could be made between a gun sound and 
a horn sound ; there is really a marked difference between them which 
no sailor could fail to appreciate. It would appear, thercfore, that as 
the horn, syren, and whistle sounds resemble each other so much, there 
are practically only two distinctive sounds available for fog-signal” pur- 
poscs—viz., the gun report and the sound common to horn, syren, or 
whistle. It is necessary, therefore, to fall back upon the length of blasts 
and intervals of silence, and mariners will, no doubt, be furnished with, 
and must carefully study and bear in mind, the exact particulars 
concerning the various distinctive peculiarities of any fog-signals 
established. 

It will be generally admitted that in our country fog-signals are not 
requircd to serve the same purpose as that for which they are used in 
America. With our crowded channels and anchorages it would be in the 
highest degree unwise and dangerous to encourage vessels to run on in 
spite of fog. Fog-signals, in the opinion of the American Committee, 
‘‘ May be established more freely than at present, but should be confined 
to guiding vessels into harbour, and to marking salient points of the 
great channel highways of shipping, so that navigators may be able to 
fix their positions with certainty, but not to offer encouragement to 
reckless speed by placing them at too frequent intervals.”’ 

In this view we heartily concur. Sound signals in fog should be 
used as warning voices telling the mariner of adjacent dangers. The 
syrens of old lured sailors to their destruction by enchanting music and 
singing, but in these days our syrens shricking in the fog will, it 1s 
hoped, warn sailors of hidden dangers by their dreadful blasts. 

In the American Committee’s report we find an allusion to the 
probable localities which, in the opinion of the committee, are ‘‘ fitting 
sites. for placing warnings, in further development of our fog-signal 
system.” We extract the following for the information of oor 
readers :—‘‘ In the British Channel, the Lizard Point and the Shambles 
and Owers* lightships appear to demand the first consideration. The 
former has been already under discussion, while the Shambles and Oucers 
lightships may be selected as guarding the much frequented waters of 
Portland Harbour and Spithead. In the approaches to St. George's 
Channel, the Fastnets, the first landfall of the western trade, would be 
eminently suitable ; but, if its exposed position should offer insuperable 
difficulties, the old Head of Kinsale would be the next best site. The 
entrance to Queenstown, signals for which are now under discussion, 


* A A fog. horn has been placed on the Owers lightship since this meer? was 
published in November, 1872. 
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may be considered as provided for; and a gun is sanctioned for the 
Coningbeg lightship. Werecommend that the North Stack fog-gun should 
be utilized to the full extent, by reducing the intervals between the 
times of firing, and that a distinctive signal should be placed on the 
Skerries, to lead vessels up to the N.W. lightship and approaches to 
Liverpool. In the North Channel the island of Innistrahull and the 
Headland of the Mull of Cantire, would offer valuable sites, and the 
attention of the Irish and Scotch Commissioners, respectively, might be 
invited to the subject. At the entrance of the Bristol Channel St. Ann’s 
Head on the north, leading to Milford Haven, and on the south Hartland 
Point, already a proposed site, should be considered. On the east coast, 
the Longstone and the Spurn Point so protected would be valuable addi- 
tions to the safety of that seaboard, already guarded at Souter Point and 
Flamborough Head and the Newarp lightship ; while the Shipwash light- 
ship, leading to the River Thames and Harwich Harbour would, thus 
provided, complete the circle of the coast so far as relates to the extcnt 
of our present recommendation.” 


We have little more to say upon this matter. As far as the printed | 


reports can inform us, we have ransacked them for the benefit of our 


readers; but after all the subject is one capable of still further develop-. 


ment. The establishment of a chain of fog-signals round our coasts will 
undoubtedly be of great service to our navigation, but we fear the good 
will not be unmixed. Rash masters will probably be tempted to trust to 
them as to lighthouses and run on like the Americans, and.accidents will 
probably happen. We can only urge upon captains to be very cautious 
in the use of these signals, for it is quite possible to be 6 or 7 miles 
from a signal station and to hear the sound as plainly asat 3. If a 
man hears the sound and can judge its bearing, he should not go nearer 
to it, rather he should keep away, and he will be safe; for it 13 not 
probable that any sound signal will ever be required to guard dangers 
extending 2 miles to seaward of the station. 

We cannot too much admire the infinite patience and perseverance 
which Dr. Tyndall and his coadjutors have exercised in pursuing this 
investigation. The Trinity Corporation has shown itself fully alive to 
the necessities of our navigation, by attacking this question of fog-signals 
with remarkable vigour, and the nautical community is greatly indebted 
to the Trinity Brethren for their unremitting efforts. The lucid style of 
Dr. Tyndall gives an additional value to the report, and by its publica- 
tion the navigation of the world will be benefited, for we may fully 
expect the establishment of fog-signals on the sea coasts in all parts of 
the globe; and the report is a sort of pioneer to one of those great im- 
provements which, without attracting much notice, perform invaluable 
services. 
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TuatT the old systems of ship measurement exercised for a long time a 
most unfavourable influence upon naval architecture, is a fact well known 
to all who are interested in shipping. It was a long time before it was 
understood that taxation upon vessels employed in commerce should be 
based upon a measure of their capabilities for cargo and passengers. 
The system of ship measurement which has for the last twenty years 
been in use in England, and which is now employed by sll the important 
maritime nations of the world, has been so eminently successful because it 
has left the ship designer free from all considerations of tonnage. Evasion 
is impossible, because the law is not an arbitrary measure of certain 
dimensions, but a measure of the ship's cargo space. It is, perhaps, 
hardly so well known that a bad system of measurement also bad a 
prejudicial effect upon the designs of ships for the Royal Navy, where, 
as was the case for merchant ships, the price was estimated by the ton, 
and it, therefore, became a consideration to get a powerful ship on a small 
builders’ tonnage. In that case, the capability of a ship is obviously 
dependent upon her armour, armament, engine power, and coal stowave, 
and the most appropriate measure 1s her total weight. This has recently 
been adopted as tho standard for ships of war, and for the last three or 
four years it has been the custom to estimate the size of war ships by 
their total weight in tons when fully equipped for sea, ascertained by 
their displacement to the deep load line measured in cubic feet, and then 
expressed in displacemert tons of thirty-five cubic feet cach. 

The best method of measuring yachts is yet a desideratum, and the 
determination of it obviously presents greater difficulties than those 
which have been satisfactorily surmounted in the cases of merchant 
ships and men-of-war. The capability which it is required to measure, 
and the way in which each measurement should be carried out in detail, 
are equally ditlicult to determine. Experience has pretty well settled 
the time allowance which large yachts should give to small ones, and, 
indecd, We have little else but experience to guide us in the matter. It can 
be shown why it is possible to get more speed out of large vessels than 
small ones, but the question of how much is in each case due to excess - 
of size is of so cumplicated a character, and depends to euch an 
extent upon the laws of fluid resistance, which are at present imperfectly 
known, that experience must be for a long time the only practical 
guide. 

Tho chicf object to be sought after in any rule for the measurement 
of yachts, 1s undoubtedly to ascertain how their size can be measured, 
in the clements of it which atlect their speed. To ascertain, if it were 
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possible to do so, the advantage which one form gives over another, and 
to give time allJowance to the bad form, because it detracted from the 
speed, would be most undesirable, as would any rule whatever which 
should tend to reduce the contest to a mere trial of seamanship. The 
object, we rather conceive, should be to bring the various vessels upon 
as nearly equal terms as possible as regards physical force, but to preserve 
to each the advantages which good lines, judicious ballasting, and a right 
adjustment of sails give; these being as much elements in the contest as 
good seamanship. 

How have the old laws succeeded in this respect ?—how are newly- 
proposed ones likely to succeed ? For some years it was the custom to 
measure yachts by the old rule of builders’ tonnage, probably more for the 
reason that shipbuilders were accustomed to it than because it was 
specially adapted to the purpose. One palpable advantage it had over 
other methods of measurement, and that was, that so few dimensions 
were taken, that no one was much the wiser as to the lines of the yacht 
than before she was measured at all. A considerable amount of preju- 
dice yet remains on this point, and no rule will find universal acceptance 
which does necessitate the taking off of the forms of yachts. We believe . 
the whole thing is mere prejudice; there is no such magic in slight 
differences of water-lincs; the success of noted vessels depends, we 
conceive,- upon the general proportion and adaptation of dimensions, 
form, weight, and power to each other, upon the blending of the diverse 
elements into one harmonious whole. If a yacht’s success did depend 
merely upon her form, a practical designer would not require any better 
measure than his eye to take off her prominent characteristics. Some 
of the best yacht-builders have offered to make their designs public, thus 
showing that those who are most acquainted with the subject have no 
fear of their ideas being’ appropriated by others; but, for all that, we 
believe there is so much of the old feeling yet left, as to prevent the 
general use of any rule involving an accurate measurement of the form. 
‘‘ Builders’ tonnage,” then, we have seen, became the customary rule, 
and when the question of time allowance began to be discussed, it was 
seen that it had very much to recommend it. The power of standing up 
under sail depends, to a large extent, upon the breadth; the breadth of 
sails depends upon the vessel’s length; the old tonnage was a function 
of these two dimensions. The rule at prescnt used by the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club is really ‘‘ builders’ tonnage,” slightly improved. It is as 
follows pooenes 

‘The length shall be taken in a straight line at the deck, from the 
fore part of the stem to the after part of the stern-post; from which, 
deducting the breadth, the remainder is the length for tonnage. The 

breadth shall be taken from the outside of the outside plank, in the 
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broadest part of the yacht; then, multiplying the length by the breadt5 
so taken, and the product by half the breadth, and dividing the whole br 
94, the quotient shall be deemed the true tonnage; provided always. 
that if any part of the stem or stern-post project beyond the leng-h 
taken as above mentioned, such projection or projections shall, for tke 
purpose of finding the tonnage, be added to the length taken as afore- 
said, and that all fractional parts of a ton shall be considered as a ton. 
The measurement to be taken either above or below the main wale.’’ 

The chief difference between this and the old tonnage,-is in the length 
being taken on deck. It has been said for this and the old rule, that 
they do give a certain rough approximation to the sail-carrying power. 
If we take the cases of two sailing ships, loaded with a cargo of uniform 
weight throughout, then the sail-carrying power will depend upon dis- 
placement x metacentric height, which latter depends npon— 


lenath x (half-breadth) 3 
displacement. 


In fact, in the case we have supposed, the sail-carrying power varies as 
the length and as the cube of the half-breadth. If we were considering 
the question of the absolute stability, it would bo incorrect to take into 
account only the cube of greatest breadth, the quantity in the numerator 
of the fraction would be the moment of inertia of the load water-plane 
into which all the varying breadths enter, but the comparison between 
vessels of the same general character (as in this case, built for speed), is 
not much affected by diffetent proportions of intermediate breadths to the 
main breadth. 

Small alterations have been suggested to improve the old rule. It has 
been said that the length should be the length at the water-line, and that 
there should not be the deduction of breadth from it. The first of these 
proposals is clearly right if the rule be retained on the ground of its being 
an approximate measure of sail power. The dimensions of the load- 
water section taken in conjunction with the inclined water sections are 
those ‘upon which stability depends—the length is nearly the same in 
_ both. The second proposal is equally reasonable, and we think the only 
objection which could be urged against it—namely, that it would interfere 
with existing arrangements as to classes might be met by an alteration 
of the divisor (92). On this point we would remark that no bond fide 
objection to any rule whatever can be sustained on the ground of its 
interfering with existing classifications. There is in all rules some 
_ arbitrary multiplier or divisor, which can be made greater or less so a8 
to give an average tonnage equal to that under the rule which it is 
intended to supersede. There must, of course, be many instances in 
which a larger tonnage will be given than before, but this will only be 
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in cases where, the new rule being presumably better than the old one, 
the vessel had formerly too small a tonnage compared with others. All 
tonnage, in fact (except displacement tonnage), rests, so far as the value 
of the unit of measurement goes, upon a purely arbitrary basis ; the ton 
may mean anything we like without affecting the value of the compart 
son, provided it always means the same thing. There are other rules 
based upon the same principle which has been given as a reason in 
favour of the old one, but in which it has been attempted, with more or 
less success, to measure more accurately that element of the vessel’s 
power of standing up under sail which depends upon the height of the 
metacentre above the centre of buoyancy; or, as it has been appro- 
priately called, the stability of form. One of these is the rule which was 
for some years, and we believe is now, used by the New York Yacht 
Club. It is not a measurement of tonnage but of area only. The length 
on or under the water line is multiplied by the extreme breadth, and the 
product is taken to be the area uppn which time allowance is based. 
From the point of view we have hitherto been taking, and from which 
alone this class of rules can be justified, the New York rule appears not 
so good as the English old rule, inasmuch as the square of the breadth 
must give a better result for comparison than the breadth merely, when 
only two dimensions are used. On the other hand, to take the length 
on, or under, the water line (if it be greater under) is better than to 
take the length on deck. 

What we have said as to the fitness of rules, depending upon lencth 
and breadth merely, has been said upon the supposition of vessels loaded 
with a uniform cargo. Such is, of course, not the case with yachts; 
stability of form is with them but one element of the question. The 
height of the metacentre above the centre of buoyancy is the dimension 
which we have described as depending so much upon the breadth; 
stability is measured by the height of the former point above the centre 
of gravity, which is quite another affair in vessels where the latter may, 
to a large extent, be arbitrarily fixed. Stability may, in fact, be increased 
either by raising the metacentre, or by lowering the centre of gravity. 
The old rule takes cognisance of the first of these; the latter can only be 
allowed for by including another dimension in the rules—depth. Depth 
gives scope for lowering the weights to give increased stability under sail. 
Extra displacement is, of course; required to carry additional ballast; but 
this is an expensive way of increasing power, since it means increased 
resistance. The most effective way to gain stability is not to increase, 
but to lower the ballast; hence the common adoption of lead and iron 
keels, by which power is gained without (by the old rule) any increase 
of racing tonnage. Hence the present anxiety on the part of yachtsmen 
to obtain some rule which shall take account not only of beam and 
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length, but of depth. A rule which has been recently put forward, and 
which has caused much discussion, proposes to take this element into 
account. As the new rule is likely to attract much attention this season, 
and is, indeed, the chief occasion of this article, we give it verbatim :— 
‘©1, The length shall be the distance from the fore part of the main 
stem to the after part of the stern-post, measured in a straight line along 
the deck. 2. The breadth shall be the distance between the outsides of 
the outside planks or wales, measured in a direction perpendicular to the 
length, and where that distance is greatest. 8. The depth shall be 
the distance between the top of the covering board and the bottom of 
the keel, measured at the middle point of the length, and in a vertical 
direction when the yacht is fairly floating.” Having ascertained these 
measurements, they are all three to be multiplied together, and the 
product divided by 200. The quotient shall then be esteemed the 
racing tonnage of the yacht, any fraction whatever of a ton to count as a 
whole ton.” | 

This rule has been adopted by the New Thames Yacht Club, and by 
the Corinthian Club, which latter, we believe, was the first to take depth 
into account in their racing tonnage. It has been alleged that the old rule 
produced a narrow, deep class of vessels, and that, if depth be taken into 
account, the builder will be free to design his yacht without his chief 
purpose being to evade tonnago rules. We have shown that this is sub- 
stantially true; and yet there is onc feature of the new rule which, if it be 
universally adopted, will lead to more evil than can be laid to the char,e 
of the much decried old one. The depth taken in the New Thames rule 
is from the top of the covering board to the bottom of the keel. Depth 
should, of course, be taken to the bottom of the keel, since nothing less 
is the limit of depth of ballast. In considering the other limit of the 
depth, we have to take a further step in the theory of stability. We 
have hitherto spoken of the metacentric height as the practical measure of 
stability ; it is only so while the vessel is inclined at such angles as novt 
to wholly immerse her upright sides. If a yacht had tizht, strong 
bulwarks above her deck, she might stand such a press of sail as to 
bring the lee side of her deck much below the level of the water outside. 
This would evidently be a dangerous experiment, because if a sea should 
happen to come over upon deck her stability would be suddenly reduced, 
and she would go over on her beam ends, the result probably being that 
the crew would be thrown overboard, or that, in righting again, if 
even she did right, her masts would spring. To measure depth to tle 
covering board, is to offer a premium to vessels with low decks made ap 
for by strong sides above water, likely to be a dangerous, certain to be 
an uncominfortable, type of vessel. It has been snyvested recently, by a 
correspondent of the field, that the depth should be taken to the rau ; 
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this would, we believe, be equally objectionable. The height of the rail is 
mot an essential feature of the design, and, we believe, that it will be unwise 
to base tonnage on any other than essential features. We would repeat 
the suggestion which, we believe, has been already made to the reformers 
of our yacht tonnage rules, that the drayght of water is really the best 
measure of depth ; we would add that it would be still better to make it 
the mean draught of water. In the case of a straight keel, it might be 
measured amidships ; in other cases, as many different depths might be 
taken as would be necessary to obtain a fair mean; the draught of 
water should, of course, be that with all the weights on board; it might 
be recorded and marked (of course in such a way as not to disfigure the 
yacht) upon the side, in order that no additional ballast could be put in 
after measurement. 

It has been suggested that the displacement does really take account 
of the length, breadth, and depth, and that that would be a good measure. 
Give each vessel, it is said, a tonnage based upon her weight, and then 
the contest will be who shall do best with a given weight of material. 
Displacement requires considerable care and time to be expended in 
measuring it accurately; is Jikely to excite fears, as we have said, on the 
part of owners of successful yachts, and, moreover, introduces, besides 
length, breadth, and depth, another element which may havé nothing to 
do with the question. In two vessels, with the same principal dimensions, 
a larger displacement for one reduces the stability of form, causes 
increased resistance to progress through the water with increased leeway ; 
while, on the other hand, it affords the means of lowering the centre of 
gravity by increasing the weight of ballast. Fine lines, however, are 
so essential a feature of a yacht, that if the outside length, breadth, and 
draught of water were multiplied togcther, the ratio between their 
product and the displacement would vary but little for different vessels. 

It has also been proposed to base the sailing allowance for yachts upon 
the area of the sails, although we are not aware of such a method having 
been put in practice. There are obvious difficulties in the way of any 
such rule as this. If one vessel were presented for measurement with as 
large a spread of canvas as she could carry in a light wind, and another 
were measured with sails appropriate for a stiff breeze, the latter would 
get such an allowance as would enable her to win a race when the wind 
pressure was favourable to her special sail area. Under such a system, 
yacht racing would be reduced to a competition in economical use of sail 
area ; the object would not be to obtain the greatest absolute speed— - 
which, we submit, is the real thing that should be striven after—but to 
see who could strike such an average of sait power as would be advan- 
tageous under a balance of circumstances. 

If it were considered necessary to measure yachts exactly according to 
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their power of standing up under sail, the only certain way of doing s 
would be to calculate the elements of the design of every vessel. Tke 
water line being determined, it would be necessary to calculate the 
height of the metacentre above the centre of buoyancy, which process 
would involve the measurement and calculation of the displacement. 
Then the height of the centro of gravity would have to be found by 
experiment, and finally it would be necessary to ascertain the moment 
of stability at some finite angle of inclination where it is a maximum, 
which could only be done by getting out the curve of stability. This 
. would give us the extreme moment of stability available against the 
upsetting moment. of the wind on the sails, the latter being equal to the 
sail area multiplied by the height of the centre of effort above the centre 
of pressure of the lateral resistance, of the water—a point only appron- 
mately known. We will not pursue the subject further; enough, we 
think, has been said to show that no accurate measurement can be made 
of a yacht’s capability for sail power without entering into long and 
elaborate calculations, in the course of which all the elements of the 
design would come out. What, then, are the points which can and 
should be taken account of in any good rule? 

Length of hull, we have seen, is the measure of the breadth of the 
sails ; breadth of hull a measure of their height, and draught of water 
takes some account of ballast; the product of these three dimensions, 
anda nearly constant factor, would give the displacement tonnage of 
most fast yachts. We do not care to formulate in exact terms a rule for 
the measurement of yachts, but we cannot close this paper without 
suggesting to the yacht clubs that a rule, depending upon the product of 
length, breadth, mean draught, and some decimal multiplier which would 
give an average result equal to the old tonnage, would be an easy, and. 
on the whole, a satisfactory settlement of the question. 


British LicutHovse Cuart.—We have received an advertisement 
“respecting a Lighthouse Chart to be shortly published by Mr. Potter, 
and have been asked our opinion as to its probable utility. We can 
only say that a well constructed chart of this description cannot fail to 
be of great practical service to yachtsmen and the masters of coasting 
vessels, and also to shipowners and brokers; but it must be strictly 
accurate to ensure the confidence of those for whose use it is intended. 
The list showing the light dues which are chargeable for each light will 
be invaluable to shipowners. 
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Quire a small sensation has just been caused in the shipowning and 
chain cable making worlds by a spirited series of manifestos, led by 
or on behalf of the Committee of Lloyd’s Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping, against the proposed action of the Board of Trade, 
in the matter of the compulsory testing of chain cables. There are in 
this, as in most matters affecting shipping, two strongly marked and 
widely separated parties: the one is all in favour of compulsory tests 
and classifications, and interference ; and the other is in favour of volun- 
taryism and personal responsibility. In the matter of testing chain cables 
the Committee of the London Register Book, as the champions of com- 
pulsory tests, have unfurled their banner, placed themselves in the breach, 
and now stand between the Board of Trade and the House of Commons, 
to defend the latter against, what the Committee appear to believe to be, 
the ill-advice of the former. 

Artemus Ward would, had he been amongst us, have asked, ‘‘ Why 
this thusness?’’ Such an inquiry, though ungrammatical, is terse 
and apposite. We will, therefore, endeavour to review the situation. 

The situation is this :-— 

Firstly, the chain cable trade wish the Board of Trade to exempt from 
the compulsory test all cables made here for the foreign market. The 
English Registers and the English societies do not object to this. 
But, secondly, the Board of Trade point out that they cannot do what is 
asked, as it is impossible to have two manufactures running side by 
side in this country. It will be impossible to ascertain that chains osten- 
sibly manufactured for a foreign ship will not be sold eventually to an 
English ship ; and this raises the real difficulty—viz., that the present 
Acts either go too far, or do not go far enough. 

Whether the compulsory clause is to be repealed is one alternative, 
or whether we are to enter on further restrictive measures, and inspection, 
and police supervision of British shipping is the other alternative. 

That the Acts cannot possibly remain as they are is, we think, certain. 

The Board of Trade must, as we understand, administer the Acts 
Parliament may elect to pass. But, first of all, Parliament will have to 
pass Acts that the Board can administer, and will have to confer on the 
Board full powers of inspection and police for the purposes of adminis- 
tration. 

If Parliament be prepared with eyes open to ruin two flourishing and 
necessary branches of the iron cable trade—viz., those branches of it em- 
Ployedin the manufacture of cables for the foreign market, and in the 
manufacture of the thousands of tons of chains and cables used in this 
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country, so that it would be needless and ridiculous to test in a certain 
specified and statutory manner ; and if Parliament, being prepared to 
go so far in dealing with the production of chain cables, be also prepared 
to go further, and, as regards their use, to enact (as is only logical) that 
no ship shall proceed to sea from any British port on the globe, without 
chain cables of certain sizes, tested in a precise statutory manner : and, 
if Parliament is further prepared, to provide for the appointment of 
inspectors and prosecutors ; then the compulsory clause can be carried 
into effect. . 

If Parliament be unprepared to go the above lengths in stopping 
production and in harassing trade, then the clause now standing in the 
books is worse than useless, and had better be removed. 

But we have heard it stated that, rather than repeal this useless 
clause, it would be better to let it remain in the books, and only prose- 
cute under it now and then, and in few cases. This alternative, we take 
it, would be about the most immoral and disreputable way of tiding 
over a difficulty, and such a course would quite justify the action of 
the chain-cable makers throughout the country (an action already taken) 
in combining together, and out of common funds, defending and paying 
for any chance prosecutions undertaken. 

In our opinion the President of the Board of Trade has, at any rate, 
adopted a manly straightforward course in putting the matter right for 
discussion, and in leaving it to the House of Commons once again to 
decide between a policy of ‘‘ meddling and muddling,” and one founded 
on the requirements and foundations of free, open, straightforward, 
honest trade. 

There are some chainmakers whose name is a tower of strength for 
honesty. Ifa shipowner elects to go to such an one and buy cables 
without requiring the statutory test, shall another person say the chains 
are bad chains? Ought he not rather to say the tests of experience, 
of honesty, of fair dealing, and of reputation of the maker are the best 
of all possible tests and guarantees, and more effective by far than a mere 
statutory compliance with a fixed test. Such a fair-dealing transaction 
is not, however, possible under the statute. 

Or, again, suppose an owner obtains from a cablemaker a chain 
cable, on the understanding that it is to be tested in a manner and to 
strains that are, in the opinion of the contracting parties, better tests 
than the precise statutory test, is if wise in such a case for the Legisla- 
ture, as at present, to prevent such an arrangement, and is it true for 
anyone to say that such chains are untested or are bad? And yet the 
Legislature does prevent the test, for it treats the cables as untested. 

The broad question is very simple, and it is this: it is possible, and is 
it not wise, to leave in the hands of the persons best able to decide, the 
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particular sort of test they require for their particular cables, and to 
apply it, rather than to say that all cables shall be tested in a prescribed 
way, whether the test is necessary, or applicable, or not ? and is it not better 
to do this rather than to employ at the cost of the State, and to the 
hindrance of trade, an army, or rather a contingent, of inspectors, to visit 
all British ships for the purpose of inspecting their cables ? 

Foreign ships must, of course, go free; so that it is only the British 
manufacturer and the British shipowner that will be harassed and 
worried by interference: and it is also only the British shipowner in this 
country, for the colonies cannot submit to such a law. 

As we understand the matter, the Government Bill will strengthen 
the test by making it voluntary and elastic, so as to meet the varying 
circumstances of manufacture and commerce, and will not, as some 
persons suppose, abolish the test altogether. 

The Board of Trade propose still to license testing machines, so that 
the machines will, eventually, be ready to apply such tests, statutory or 
otherwise, as may be deemed necessary, either by the purchasers, the 
sellers, the underwriters, the committees of the classification books, or 
the Board of Trade surveyors. It is only to be hoped that there will 
not be too great a run on the statutory tests at first, as the machines are 
not yet ready all over the country to apply it. 

By the Chain Cable Acts, no chain cable can, after the present June, 
be legally bought, sold, or contracted for (otherwise than as and for old 
iron), unless it is proved at a public machine, and stamped and certified 
according to law. At the present moment (May) chain cables tested 
before a certain date can still be sold with a certificate under the old 
Act, which required a tensile strain only. The new tests consist of a test 
called a breaking strain, as well as a test called a tensile strain, and is 
Very severe, and requires new machinery, which has not yet been 
provided throughout the country. 

It appears from authentic evidence, given before the Royal Commission 
on unseaworthy ships, that the statute which imposes this compulsory 
test on all chain cables manufactured or sold in Great Britain, will 
Operate, and indced has already operated, unfairly in two ways. In the 

first place, it prevents the legal manufacture of chains for the foreign 
market, and, in the second place, it compels all ships, whether their 
Owners wish for it or not, to be supplied with cables tested at a 
Government machine in a certain specified manner. English chain cable 
makers naturally complain that they and their workmen are prohibited 
from legally supplying a foreign demand that is great for chain cables, 
for which the specified statutory test 1s unnecessary ; and persons who 
Purchase these sort of chains naturally complain that they cannot legally 
do 80. Some people have run away with the very absurd idea that a 
L 2 
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chain not tested in the specific way pointed out in the Chain Cables Acts, 
is untested altogether, and is, therefore, bad and dangerous; and they 
run away with the still more absurd idea, that if all chain cables are not 
required by statute to be tested in a certain specified way, all test is 
to be abolished. The Board of Trade have brought in a Bill to repeal 
one clause of the Chain Cables Acts, and one clause only, and, therefore, 
the Committee of the Register have stated that the Board of Trade 
propose to repeal the Acts. This would, in other words, mean to abolish 
all tests absolutely. 

As far as we can gather from the correspondence, it appears that the 
Board of Trade, so far from wishing to repeal all testing of cables, wish 
to uphold the test, and their desire is to raise its character and certainty, 
by making it voluntary, elastic, and thorough, instead of compulsory and 
delusive. 

In the first place, then, after the present month of June, no chain cable 
can legally be sold anywhere in the United Kingdom unless tested precisely 
in the specific way required by the Chain Cable Acts, nor unless accom- 
panied by a formal certificate of such testing. There is not a single 
testing-machine in the whole of Ireland; therefore, the legal purchase 
and sale of chains in Ireland will be for a long time impossible. There 
is only one testing-machine in the whole of Scotland, and that is at 
Glasgow ; therefore, chains will have to be sent from the whole of Scot- 
land, and the Orkney and Shetland islands, and Foula and St. Kitt’s, to 
Glasgow, to be tested, in the precise manner named in the Act, before 
they can be legally sold, if a ship be in ever such dire want. There is 
no testing-machine in the Isle of Man, or on the west coast of England, 
from the Solway Firth to Cardiff, except at Chester; therefore, the sale 
of chain cables, unless tested in the precise way named in the Act, cannot 
be sold at any place on that coast. There is not one testing-machine on 
the whole coast line, or in any place between Cardiff round the south and 
east coasts of England to Sunderland and Newcastle (except at London, 
where there is an old broken-down machine), at which the legal test can 
be applied. And, finally, there is nothing northward of the Tyne on 
the east coast where any test whatever can be applied. So much for 
the impossibility of applying the tests; but, besides being impossible, 
there is the further difficulty that the test itself is too rigid, and utterly 
inelastic. 

What is wanted is to extend the test, so that it may vary with 
the varying requirements of trade, instead of being, as it is, utterly 
hard and fast, and, therefore, inapplicable to a very large proportion of 
chain cables. The Bill of the President of the Board of Trade is, it 
appears to us, designed expressly to extend the test to all classes of 
cables, by giving power to the users of chains to adopt the test to the 
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particular and special requirements of the chain to be used. So far from 
diminishing and curtailing the application and practical use of the test, 
the Bill of the President of the Board of Trade will be the means of 
extending a proper and sufficient test to every class of cable. While it 
repeals the compulsory application of a specific hard and fast test for 
every class and quality of cable alike, it leaves open to shipowners, and 
classification societies and clubs, the means of applying a sufficient and 
proper test adapted to the varying requirements of different trades, and 
especially and carefully provides for the maintenance and proper inspec- 
tion of testing-houses in the country, capable of doing the work of 
testing honestly and efficiently. How the Committee of Lloyd's Register 
could, in their published letter, calmly state that the Board of Trade pro- 
pose to repeal the Chain Cable Acts, is beyond our comprehension. 


OUR GREAT PORTS. 





(ConcLupIna ARTIcLe.) 


In our number for November, 1872, the first of this series of articles 
on ‘Our Great Ports’ wasinserted. The programme therein laid down 
has been adhered to with as much closeness as circumstances would 
permit. The list of ports then given has been fully carried out; and 
the line of demarcation—one million tons per annum—never deviated 
from. It may be argued that the value and not the quantity should 
have been taken as the basis in selecting ports for special notice ; 
but the principle upon which we have proceeded is to choose those 
ports which employ the most shipping, seeing that the Nautical is a 
magazine especially meant as an educative power to the seafaring 
classes. It is only reasonable that mariners should be the more inte- 
rested in those places which they frequent oftener than others; and, 
therefore, that any notices of the former would be acceptable to them. 
Such ports as Plymouth, Dundee, or Londonderry, might well claim 
some attention, but, having embarked on this enterprise, it was neces- 
sary to draw a limit which would not impose the feeling of ennuz upon 
our readers by giving them too much of one thing; and as those places 
do not come within the limits of the programme laid down we have 
waived noticing them, at least for the present. 

In traversing the literary ground herein trodden, it has been a point 
to get the dock statistics as nearly complete as possible ; and this has been 
done with one or two exceptions. So far as we are aware this informa- 
tion has never been published in such a complete form before. The 
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era through which the world is passing may, for want of another term, 
and taking it from a maritime point of view, be called a dock era. 
Since Liverpool, about 150 years ago, commenced this system of shipping 
accommodation, by a small dock of 3} acres, between 1,500 and 1,6v0 
acres have been built in the United Kingdom, at a probable cost of from 
thirty to forty millions sterling. It is now found that the most suc- 
cessful ports are those which cultivate the dock system. For instance, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, and Hull are ports which do their business almost 
entirely through that system. They have, in the year 1872, entered and 
cleared 17,828,950 tons. This is about one-third of the amount — 
accomplished by our chosen sixteen ‘‘ Great Ports’’—namely, 55,449,026 
tons—and more than one-fourth of the entire dead-weight business of 
the United Kingdom; the register tonnage of which in all trades 
reached 78,523,072. Considering that the dock acreage of these three 
ports is 614, or, allowing for one at Cardiff not yet opened, 603 acres, 
this feat seems somewhat surprising, because the dock acreage of the 
whole kingdom amounts to more than double that of those three ports; 
and when the river and harbour space is taken into consideration, the 
total accommodation must be infinitely greater. At the same time it is 
curious to note that the annual tonnage per acre done at the ports of 
Liverpool, Cardiff, and Hull, when averaged, do not fall far short of a 
similar assessment made upon the whole tonnage of the United King- 
dom, divided by its total dock acreage. This shows that the river and 
harbour space is not so much used, and, probably, will be less used as 
better appliances of engineering supersede the provision which nature 
alone has supphed. For instance, the amount of business or tonnage 
done per acre in 1872 was— 


For Liverpool _... Se ee Sie ... 26,000 
», Cardiff ots bei eee ee ... 985,000 
» Hull... ie is bee oe ... 986,000 
», Average of above ... sis ues .-- 80,000 
», United Kingdom ... “se see ... 40,000 


That is, if the latter is calculated upon the basis of the dock acreage, 
and excluding the harbour and river space, which, in some ports, 1s very 
considerable. Glasgow, Cork, and Dublin are the only three ports of the 
series which may be said to have abided by the old system up to a very 
recent period. Their river accommodation is, however, very extensive. 
The other ports treated of have more or less compromised the matter. 
The great rivers of tho Thames and the Tyne for miles are the scenes of 
busy shipping life; but they are also ‘going in’’ for docks, and that 
extensively. Bristol, Southampton, and Swansea are following closely 
on tl: ‘rack of the exclusively dock ports, and nearly performing all 
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their available business in shipping within the limits of artificial walls. 
It will, therefore, be obvious that the ports which cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the civil engineer and enlist his services in turning their waters 
into wet docks will be the more successful in the future. The safety and 
facility to vessels, although more expensive, are of infinite advantage in 
these days of steam liners, worth, in many cases, more than a hundred 
thousand pounds each. 

- The following table will show the relative position of ‘‘ Our Great 
Ports'’ to each other by the total register tonnage, given for all trades 
inwards and outwards, as taken from the latest published parliamentary 
return— namely, 1872. It places some ports relatively different to their 
position in the table given in the Nautical Magazine for November, 1872, 
owing to some having increased in business, and others having decreased. 
This table will also show the amount of dock and harbour space, as far 
as could be ascertained. In the case of London and Dublin only the 
amount is estimated. Of course the river space would give no adequate 
idea of that portion of it which was occupied by shipping :— 
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hg | Total Total Dock |prgrnour 
in Name of Port. Ton: 2. Space : REMARKS. 
ceri onmses rt) igre, |S 
1 | London ; | 11,459,536 | about 300 — | Large river space. 
2 | Liverpool. 11,283,791 421 —— 
8 | Newcastle 5,901,614 117 — | Large river space. 
4 | Cardiff . .| 3,671,164 116 — | ll acres not yet opened, 
& | Sunderland .| 2,868,294 51 28 
6 | Glasgow . 2,804,939 — — | Large river space. 
7| Hull. 2,868,995 78 — 
8 | Dublin. 2,712,050 |about 40 — | Large river space. 
9 | Belfast. 2,015,173 36 60 
10 | Swansea . 1,661,744 33 — | Some river space. 
11 | Sonthampton 1,688,378 26 — | Quays on “Southampton 
12 | Hartlepool ./| 1,242,319 55 91 Water.” 
13 | Bristol . 1,606,092 73 — | Small space for Quays on 
river. 
14 | Newport . 1,268,519 38 — | Considerable river space. 
A dock 27 acres not 
yet opened. 
15 | Leith . . 1,274,720 26 
16 | Cork .. 1,118,698 — — | Large river space and 






Queenstown Harbour. 





Turning now to the relative extent as shown by mere deadweight 
business in the various trades—namely, ‘‘ Foreign,’’ ‘‘ Colonial,” 
‘“ Coasting,” and, in the sum of all three, the following table will show 


this at a glance. 


There are sixteen ports treated of altogether, and, 


taking the figure ‘‘1"’ to indicate that port which is most extensive in 
any particular trade—of course the figure ‘‘16”’ will indicate the lowest. 
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Foreign Trade. | Colonial Trade. | Coasting Trade. | All Trades. 

PORT. In. | Out. |Total] In. | Out. ow In. | Out, Total) In. | Out |Total 
London . 2 | 3/ 21 1/ 1] 1] 1] 8] Ty at 2; i 
Liverpool . 1} 1] Tl] 2] 2] 2) 2] 2; 2] 2 1| 3 
Newcastle. . . ./| 3] 2] 3/138] 5| 6] BI] 1! 4] 8 3/ 3 
Cardiff. . . . .{ 5&5; 4] 6; 9} 8] 8{ 10} 8|10| 4] 4] 4 
Sunderland . . .| 6; 6] 6/12] 7] 8{/15| 4| 7]11 5 | 6 
Glasgow . .../11; 9]1l| 4] 41 4] 5] 6] 6] 8] 6] 7 
Hull . ~ . . | 4] 5] 41 8113) 18) 14/15) 13) 6 7| § 
Dublin. . . . .{18! 14] 14 6| 14); 11 3 5 3 5 8 8 
Belfast. . . . .|/16'15/16| 7]/11| 9] 4/ 7] 5] 7/12] 9 
Swansea... .|/12/ 8/10/11] 9;10] 9/10/11] 14 9 | 11 
Southampton. . .| 7] 7/1 7] 8] 6] 65 | 11 | 16) 16} 10; 13; 10 
Hartlepool. . . «| 9/10] 9/15/16) 16 | 16 | 13; 14] 15; 12 { 15 
Bristol. . . . .|10/) 13) 13 5 | 10 7 6; 11 8 9; 14, 12 
Newport . . . .| 15/121) 12] 16 8 | 12] 12 9/|12!116{10] 14 
Leith . . .. 8 | ll 8/14/15 |15)18 | 14] 15 | 12; 15} 13 
Cork ... . ./14/| 164] 15 | 10} 12}14] 7/12); 9/13] 16 | 16 


I 








In considering this subject, it must be borne in mind that the calculation 
herein made is founded upon the return ordered by the House of Com- 
mons annually; and that it includes, for the ‘‘ Foreign’’ and ‘‘ Colonial” 
trades, all vessels in ballast. The ‘‘ Coasting” trade return only gives 
those ships which are laden with cargo. Whether, however, vessels 
contain cargo or ballast they must have crews, and, therefore, the figures 
given will be a very true index of the relative position of each port in 
regard to the number of scafaring men who mregaent) those ports in the 
necessary routine of their duty. 

In concluding this article it 18 well to notice— 

1st. The vast trading relations we have with foreigners through our 
great ports. At any one of them there are enormous values constantly 
imported from, or exported to, forcign lands. The intercourse which 1s 
thus engendered by means of them, gives our merchants and sailors a 
great weight in any calculation as to the future diplomatic relations 
with those countries. It must be obvious that the greater the friendh- 
ness in business relations and the larger the stake in money value, the 
more likelihood is there of communities remaining at peace. It is said 
that the improved weapons of war have shortened the struggles of 
nations with each other; but the commercial element has also had due 
weight. During the 800 years since the Conquest England has spent 
about 500 of them at war. Had trade been so extensive: had ‘‘ Our 
Great Ports’’ been of the same extent and influence as they are now, 
the probability is that hundreds of years of strife would never have 
taken place, during the earlier history of Great Britain. 

2nd. Observe the support and employment given to seafaring people 


. 
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and the classes dependent upon them at ‘‘ Our Great Ports.” In an 
insular country like ours it is of the first importance to have a large 
number of men who are able to draw their subsistence from the sea and 
do ‘* business in its great waters.”’ ‘' The seas but join the nations they 
divide.” The motto of this magazine is a truism; but it is only so if 
there are men bold enough and able enough to go to and fro as.a living 
link between the ‘‘nations.’’ London, for instance, is a nation in itself 
in point of numbers, but it would sink into insignificance were it not 
for its port, and the intercourse it enjoys thereby with foreigners. 

3rd. In glancing over these sketches it must be a fact impressed 
upon the mind of the most carcless reader that the wealth which 
is engendered at our ports by, and in, shipping and docks is 
something colossal. The value of the ships registered at some 
of our larger ports is estimated by millions, and, as has been 
already indicated, the docks, warchouses, &c., represent many 
millions more. But when it is considered that the amount of imports 
and exports borne in and out of the Kingdom in one year would pay 
off more than half of the national debt, it must be evident that the 
‘“‘sinews of war’ are more or less contained in that field of enterprise. 

4th. Considering, therefore, the vast trading relations existing with 
foreigners ; the large numbers of our fellow subjects whose subsistence 
is acquired at ports; the extraordinary wealth which exists at and is 
daily produced at our ports, it surely becomes a matter of the greatest 
Importance that these places of resort should be well regulated as regards 
the careful administration of the law, and have every facility granted 
for their development that science can afford. It should be the 
care of the Government, where local rules and prejudices allow 
them, to suppress the many forms of evil which surround our shipping. 
It should be the desire of municipalities and local authoritics to 
strengthen the hands of the Imperial Government in this matter. It 
should be the aim of merchants and shipowners to build good ships and 
treat their seamen well. It should be the practice of the seamen them- 
selves to exercise discipline over themselves, both at sca and on shore. 
Having done all these things, as general principles of action, ‘‘ Our Great 
Ports” would be greater still, and wealth, safety, and happiness would 
be more and more the possession of those people connected with them. 

Dr. Guthrie, in one of his most popular works, says:—‘‘I bless God 
for cities. The world had not been what it is without them. Cities 
have been as lamps of light along the pathway of humanity and reli- 
100; within them science has given birth to her noblest discoveries. 
Behind their walls freedom has fought her noblest battles. They have 
stood on the surface of the earth, like great breakwaters, rolling back or 
turning aside the swelling tide of oppression. Cities, indeed, have been 
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the cradles of human liberty. They have been the radiating activ: 
centres of almost all Church and ae reformations. The highes 
humanity has been developed in cities.’ 

This deserved tribute to cities in general may well be transferred to 
‘‘Our Great Ports,” which, above the advantages of inland places, have 
the power of ready intercourse with foreigners; and thus influencing, for 
good or evil, those who are otherwise beyond our influence. Besides, 
what has been so eloquently said, applies equally to those ports which 
are cities, such, for instance, as London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and many 
of our greatest privileges have emanated therefrom. To our ports it is 
Wwe owe so much of our freedom and distinction. Since the days of the 
Romans they have been the scene of Britain’s chiefest history. From 
the dark shadow which fell upon the land by the Spanish Armada, ther 
relieved us, and ‘stood a wall of fire ‘around our much-loved isle.” 
Without them, the names of Nelson, Blake, and others of our naval 
heroes would not have been emblazoned on the story of England's 
history. Moreover, without ports, to what abyss of barbarity and 
heathenism would we not have sunk, or, rather, would have remained? 
The lessons taught by some of the annals of the minor German states 
are instructive in a commercial point of view. ‘Those which have no 
ports are actually decreasing in population. On the other hand, the busy 
little Hamburg has a vast mercantile navy; the value of its port 
merchandise is something over fifty millions annually, and its population 
is for ever on the increase. A writer very forcibly observes, that :— 
‘*Commerce is the very life of great nations. It is a restless energy, 
ebbing and flowing like the tide, and exciting, by the element of risk, 
which it always contains, the mental faculties, the love of enterprise, and 
the judicious speculations of wealthy and able men.” In the present 
state of the commercial relations of the world, the value of ‘‘ Our Great 
Ports’’ cannot be over-estimated in the influence which they thus 
excrcise upon the progress of the Arts, and the civilisation of mankind. 
Before taking leave of the subject, the following statement, received 
since writing the notice of Newcastle and the Tyne Ports, may tend to 
make the dock statistics relating to those places more complete :— 


Tyne Dock— 
Area... ae eee sie dias 7 ... 50 acres. 
Depth on sill es sia - > cede ase . 243 feet, 
Depth at springs... oe a ay . 26 ,, 


EK. Entrance, width... ae arg oan .. 60 ,, 
W. ditto do. ... ous wee ne .. 80 ,, 


Basin, area ... bet — er ..» eee 10 acres. 
Depth, high water ... bie oe ae: ... 27 feet. 
Do. low water ... oe eee see -- 113,, 


Entrance, width... ei ote ca ... 200 ,, 


om 
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Northumberland Dock— 


Area... ae ae ses oe .-- 58 acres. 
Basin, area... ies oe see ane Bae. ee ae 
N. Entrance, width ma sie se .-- 70 feet. 
8. ditto — do. a 2. dos soe. BD* 3; 
Depth, ordinary springs... = ei te, Ok gy 
Do. high do... Se ok -. 25 ,, 





H.M.8. ‘‘ CHALLENGER.” 





Tue purpose for which H.M.S. Challeng-r left England at the close of the 
year 1872 is too well known to need recapitulation ; suffice it to say, that 
after some preliminary short voyages in the Lightning and Porcupine, 
which vessels were placed by the Government at the disposal of Professor 
Wyville Thomson, Dr. Carpenter, and Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, for deep sea 
exploration, the success attending those short cruizes was such that the 
Government were induced by the representations of scientific men 
generally, through the Royal Society, to fit out the fine frigate Challenger, 
for a more extended examination of the physical and biological conditions 
of the ocean deep over and round the world. The general results of that 
examination in the North and South Atlantic, as far as the geographical 
and physical conditions are concerned, are now before us in the reports, 
printed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, of Captain G. 8. 
Nares, R.N., commanding the expedition. These reports also contain an 
abstract of deep sea soundings, with diagrams of ocean temperature, 
carefully drawn up and easy of comprehension, for which the scientific 
World generally will feel greatly indebted to their Lordships. 

The Chatlenger was fitted with every conceivable appliance for the 
great work she was to undertake; the guns were removed to make 
Space for arms and gear of a very different character ; a staff of naturalists 
under Professor Wyville Thomson was appointed, and the officers of 
the ship itself were selected for their proficiency in various branches of 
8clence, 

The expedition left England ‘on the 21st December, 1872, and after 
touching at Lisbon, Gibraltar, and Madeira, proceeded to Tenerife, and 
thence to St. Thomas. From St. Thomas she went north to Bermuda, 
and then towards New York, to the bank edge off the American coast; 
from Halifax to Bermuda, and again across the Atlantic to the Azores, 
Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands. From the Cape Verde Islands the ship 
Proceeded in a southerly direction along the African coast, and then across 
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to St. Paul rocks, Fernando Noronha, and towards Pernambuco; tke 
last section across was from the Abrolhos bank to Tristan d’'Acunha and 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Little was done between ngland and Lisbon, owing to bad 
weather; but after leaving Gibraltar the real work of the voyage may be 
said to have commenced. The Challenger did not make a direct course 
to Madcira, but, for telegraphic purposes, got on the line between Lisbon 
and Madeira, and then sounded towards the last named place ; dredging 
and trawling were carried on in much deeper water than has ever been 
attempted before, and with much Success. Madeira was reached on 
the 8rd February, and Tenerife on the 7th. On the 14th, the Challenger 
left Tenerife, to sound the first section across the Atlantic to Sombrero; 
soundings were frequently taken, and the bottom dredged at positions 
about 300 miles apart. On this section the ship passed over the Dolphin 
rise, on which a depth of 1,900 fathoms was found, with 8,000 fathoms 
on either side. Serial temperatures were taken at every 100 fathoms to 
1,500, and also at the bottom. The expedition arrived at St. Thomas’s 
on the 16th March, and sailed on the 24th for Bermuda. When at a 
distance of only eighty miles to the northward of the Virgin Islands, the 
cnormous depth of 3,875 fathoms was reached, and under very favourable 
circumstances of wind and weather. Such was the enormous pressure 
at this depth—nearly 43 tons to the square inch—that the two protected 
thermometers sent down to ascertain the temperature were broken. 
From this deep hollow the water shoaled at the next cast 1,000 fathoms, 
and from thence to Bermuda shoaled gradually. The soundings round 


Bermuda proved that island to be a peak rising abruptly from the bottom © 


of the ocean. From Bermuda, the Challenger crossed the Gulf Stream 
towards New York, but failed to obtain a sounding in the strength of the 
stream. On reaching the bank off the Amcrican coast the course was 
changed for Halifax, at which port the ship arrived on the 9th May, and 
a few days after left and took a line of soundings direct to Bermuda. 

After refitting, the expedition left Bermuda and recrossed the Atlantic 
to the Azores, the decpest water on this section—viz., 2,875 fathoms— 
being at about one-third the distance from Bermuda. The soundings 
were continued from St. Michael's to Madeira and Cape Verde Islands. 
From the Cape Verde Islands the Challenger proceeded southward along 
the African coast to latitude 8° N., and then in a direct line to St. Paul 
rocks, and on to Fernanda Noronha, towards Pernambuco, completing 
the third section across the Atlantic, and arriving at Bahia on the 
14th September. 


Leaving Bahia on the 25th September, the Challenger proceeded to 


the southward until off the Abrolhos ‘bank, and then shaped a course 
across the Atlantic to Tristan d’Acunha, the depth being but little over 
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2,000 fathoms. This group of islands was examined, and then the 
soundings were resumed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

With the soundings taken by the Challenger and the record of those 
existing before, a tolerably accurate contour of the ocean bed in the North 
Atlantic can be drawn, but much more is required in the South Atlantic for 
that purpose, and Captain Nares hopes, in his homeward voyage, to add to 
our information on that side of the Equator. From the contours in the 
North Atlantic the greatest depression of the earth’s figure is found in 
an irregular belt extending from the Bahama Islands to within a short 
distance of Africa, which belt excceds 2,500 fathoms in depth ; the 2,000 
fathoms contour extends to the northward on each side of the Azores, 
on one side to the English Channel and on the other to Davis Strait, 
while the same depth extends south across the Equator as far as is 
known over the South Atlantic. The nature of the bottom is very 
generally globigerina ooze, but in the deep belt and on either side of the 
Dolphin rise, a bottom of red clay was found generally when the depth 
exceeded 2,700 fathoms. 

Equal in importance with the depth of the occan are the temperatures 
obtained, and this was a work involving great labour, as individual ther- 
mometers had to be sent down to each respective 100 fathoms, it not 
being safe to trust too many instruments on the same line; the tempera- 
ture at the bottom was taken when sounding. 

The water at the Equator, east of St. Paul rocks, is considered at all 
its depths to be at its normal tempcrature, undisturbed by currents, 
excepting near the surface. The decrease in the temperature is so rapid, 
‘ that at 60 fathoms depth the temperature is 61:5°, the same as at 
Madeira at the same depth; at 150 fathoms the temperature is 50°, being 
the same as that in the Bay of Biscay at the same depth. 

The study of the isotherms, as indicated by the diagrams, is exceed- 
ingly interesting, though difficult of explanation without them, but there 
are certain broad features that are perfectly intelligible, as described by 
Captain Nares, thus:—Below the water immediately affected by the 
solar heat, which is only to the extent of 60 or 80 fathoms, all the water 
in the North Atlantic, as far as the 40th degree of latitude, is warmer 
than that at the same depth at the Equator. The only exception to this 
is at Bermuda, where, at a depth of between 850 and 1,500 fathoms, the 
temperature is slightly colder; this is probably caused by the Labrador 
carrent. The mean temperature of the upper 1,500 fathoms in the North 
Atlantic is 43° warmer than at the Equator. 

The temperature of the bottom water between the latitude of Bermuda 
and the Equator on the eastern side of the Atlantic, passing the Azores 
and Cape de Verde Islands, is remarkably uniform at 85°2°. North-east 
of this, in the Bay of Biscay, the bottom temperature is 1° warmer. 
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Further south at the Equator, on the western side of the Atlante. 
the bottom temperature is nearly 8° colder. This proves that the cold 
water at the bottom of the Atlantic, as far north as the Azores and Bay 
of Biscay, is derived from an Antarctic, and not from an Arctic, source. 
This cold current, entering the North Atlantic, is found between 1,700 
fathoms and the bottom. 

The serial temperatures obtained between the Brazilian coast and 
South Africa vary less than those obtained in the North Atlanue 
basin. Although the water is much colder than in the Northern Seas, 
it is warmer than at the Equator west of St. Paul rocks. 

The coldest water in the South Atlantic section was near the American 
coast, where it was 88° at a depth of 2,150 fathoms, and 850 miles from 
this station it was slightly warmer, although at a greater depth ; but the 
distance between the two stations was so great as to be quite sufficient 
to contain a cold-feeding current running to the northward. 

When 130 miles from the Cape of Good Hope, a temperature of 32-9" 
was found at a depth of 2,825 fathoms, which indicates that a cold 
stream runs to the northward along the western side of Africa. 

During the voyage, magnetic and meteorological observations were 
regulatly taken, and their record will doubtless prove of great value. 

Many entirely new forms of animal life have been brought to light by 
the dredge and trawl, but, as may be imagined, animal life becomes 
more simple, and the number and variety of species lessens with the 
Increase of depth. 

Since leaving the Cape of Good Hope, the Challenger has visited 
Kerguelen Island, and Heard or McDonald Island, and wending south, 
has reached the Antarctic circle, and arrived in safety at Melbourne. 


Seat Fisoery.—We are informed that, although sailing vessels have, 
up to a recent period, been used exclusively for the seal fishery in the 


waters adjacent to Newfoundland, they have, within the last few years, — 


been almost entirely superseded by steam ships. The sailing vessels 
which used to number several hundreds, do not this year exceed filty, 
while the steam fleet has assumed large proportions. The latter are 
made of wood, are usually built at Dundee or Aberdeen, and are con- 
structed with much strength in order that they may be able to withstand 
the blocks of ice which they encounter. The number of steam ships 
clearing from the ports of Newfoundland is said to have this year 
reached the large number of twenty-three, with a gross tonnage of 
6,946 tons, and carrying 4,487 men. 
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THE FREEBOARD QUESTION AT THE INSTITUTION OF 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 1874. 





Art the recent Annual Meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, the 
freeboard question, as might have been expected, came again to the front. 
Two papers were read upon the subject: one by Mr. Martell, the Chief 
Surveyor of Lloyd’s (London) Register Book, on the tables laid before 
the Royal Commission last autumn, and since published in an amended 
form ; the other on ‘‘ The Freeboard of Steamers,” by Mr. Rundell, the 
Secretary of the Underwriters’ (Liverpool) Registry. These two gentle- 
men adhered to the views upon the subject which they had previously 
expressed, and which we have laid before the readers of the Nautical 
Magazine in our former articles. We do not now propose to go over any 
portion of the same ground, but to note the new arguments.and views 
brought forward by the writers in their papers, and in the discussion 
which followed. Mr. Martell did us the honour to refer to the criticisms 
on his tables which appeared in the December number of this magazine ; 
but he did not attempt to reply to them, otherwise than by characterising 
them as mere matters of detail, except in the case of the length for iden- 
tification, whch was shown by us to bear no fixed relation to that for 
tonnage, and to be, therefore, inapplicable for the purpose of obtaining the 
relation of the volume of the ship to the circumscribing parallelopipedon ; 
but on that very relation Mr. Martell’s proposed method is based. 
By a printer’s error 0:8 was given instead of ‘03 in our December 
article ; but we have not thought it worth while to notice it since, seeing 
that all that was said in connection with it was said obviously upon the 
supposition of the difference in the co-efficient of fineness which may occur 
in two ships practically alike, being three-hundredths, and not three-tenths. 
We submit, as we suid in our former article, that ‘‘ a scale, nice, even to a 
quarter of an inch, is subject to grave objections when it leaves openings 
for capricious differences of two inches.’’ We would add, that these 
differences may be in some cases cumulative. Thus, if two ships be 
taken, one with an elongated stem, ceiling, and iron decks, the other 
w.th an upright stem, no ceiling, and wooden decks, it being supposed 
that the two ships are otherwise exactly alike in form and in dimensions, 
the capriciour variations due to the imperfect method of finding freeboard 
would be all on the side of the first. Mr. Martell’s tables and rules do 
not, we maintain, furnish the means of obtaining more than a very 
rough approximation to the percentage of spare buoyancy, while in 
many cases the particulars required are rot stated on the certificate of 
registry, and, we may add, his whole plan depends upon their being so 
stated. 
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We remarked in our former article upon the uncertainty as to the 
meaning of ‘‘ spar-decks.” Mr. Martell’s rule proposes a given uniform 
allowance on freeboard to be made in favour of spar-decked vessels, and 
yet ho, in this paper, says that a spar-deck may mean anything between 
an awning-deck and a bond fide main upper deck. An awning-deck is 
described as a light structure of sufficient strength to stand the violence 
of the waves ; a spar-deck may, or may not, have all the frames con- 
tinued to it, and may have varying thicknesses of sheer strakes and deck 
stringers. In short, Mr. Martell’s last paper fully bears out what we 
have already said as to the ambiguity existing on this point, and yet no 
amendment has been made on this or any other feature of his plan. 

Mr. Martell has been careful in his paper to give the reason for the 
increase of freeboard required for long ships; but on this most important 
point the Secretary of the Liverpool Register is entirely at issue with 
Mr. Martell. Both gentlemen appear to have laboriously investigated 
the question of the effect of ocean waves upon the safety of long steamers. 
Tho former thinks that a ship should not have any increased percentage 
of spare buoyancy because of greater length ; the latter has provided in 
his table special increases of freeboard for great length. 

It is usually stated, and is probably the case, that a ship is more 
liable to have her deck washed by the sea when she is among waves 
whose length from crest to crest is about the length of the ship herself. 
Observation has enabled scientific men to say what is the usual height of 
waves of such a length; that height it is said should determine the 
measure of freeboard. We would point out, that if tho tables were 
intended to be framed with this in view, the intention was lost sight of by 
those who worked out the details. If the length of waves is to regulate 
freeboard for ships of great length, it should be the vessel's length abso- 
lutely which should enter into the account; in Mr. Martell's tables it is 
tho length relatively to the breadth, which is really quite another affair. 
In our former article we suggested that extra frecboard for excessive 
length is 9 question of strepeth chicfly, and our view of the caso has 
been amply borne out by a most able paper upon the strength of iron 
ships read at one of the meetings of the Institution, and to which we 
may, perhaps, refer in a future number. For the first time, we believe, 
an exact calculation has been mado of tho strains which large iron 
merchant ships may experience under certain circumstances in a seaway, 
and also of tho strength available to meet those strains. Tho result has 
shown that ships may be built on the scantlings which would entitle them 
to the highest classification, and yet have a margin of strencth that 
would be deemed utterly inadequate for a land structure. An eminent 
naval architect, present at the mecting, strongly advised that the tables 
of dimensions should be altered forthwith without a day's delay. We 
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would recommend that, rather than cut short the freeboard of long 
ships, because of the great strains to which their structures are exposed 
when fully laden, another class, even higher than the highest now 
existing, should be established, in which should be included only vessels 
that have sufficient strength to load down to what would, from other 
considerations, be a good and reasonable freeboard. 

As might be expected, at a meeting of so mixed a character, some 
few very fantastic schemes for regulating freeboard were brought for- 
ward. We will not, however, waste our space, nor the time of our 
readers, by commenting upon them. Our readers should congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the destinies of our Mercantile Marine are 
not yet in the hands of some of the gentlemen who pronounce opinions 
upon this question. One rule referred to, would require a freeboard 
of eleven feet in a ship to which Mr. Martell only assigns a freeboard — 
of from four to five. 

One proposal, however, we think deserves more than a passing 
reference, although we can only refer to it to refute the notion upon 
which it is based. It was said: Let the owner of a ship fix her freeboard 
himself, and at the same time fix her register tonnage. Have a mark 
placed on the ship to show her light displacement, and another to 
_ show what the owner conceives should be her maximum load displace- 
- Inent, and call the difference between these two—that is to say, the 
maximum dead-weight which the ship is intended to carry—her register 
tonnage. If she is loaded beyond that mark, let a fine be levied by 
the Government, not for overloading, but for evading taxation. This 

is, undoubtedly, a very taking schemo, and it was admirably put forward. 
_ It is, however, utterly impracticable, for more than one reason. In the 
first place, it would be no real check to overloading. Extra light dues . 
would be a small matter to the gain which an owner would make out 
of an extra deep load line, and in registering a ship under such circum- 
stances, the Government would actually be sanctioning, or, what is nearly 
a8 bad, would appear to be sanctioning, overloading. Again, such a way 
of calculating tonnage would be unfair to ships carrying cargo exclu- 
Bively, especially to those which usually carry dead-weight goods. Such 
vessels would be heavily taxed in proportion to others whose internal 
Bpace is as profitably employed, although they do not carry so much 
actual weight ; such, for instance, as passenger ships, and vessels usually 
freighted with cork, or tea. We would also further say, that after the 
English gross register ton has been offered for the acceptance of foreign 
countries, and has actually become the international ton, it will, we 
should think, require some more cogent reason than any yet given to 
induce our Government aven to reconsider the subject, with a view to 
alteration in the principle of measurement. 

M 
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On the whole, we do not think the question of the freeboard of 
merchant ships has gained much by the late discussion. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Martell does not yet believe in a hard and fast line, as indeed 
he has protested all along. His table is put forward as a standard for 
reference merely. Such a standard would, especially if it had the 
stamp of authority (as its proposer at one time desired), whatever it 
might be in theory, be certain to become a hard and fast line m 
practice. For this reason, as well as for its many imperfections, none 
of which have been remedied since its publication, we have strongly 
and stoutly protested against it, and feel that we are bound to do so to 
the end of the chapter. 
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THE CAPE TO AUSTRALIA. 
To the Fditor of the Nautical Magazine. 


S1r,—During the last six years I have carefully noted the passages ot 
numerous ships from the Cape to Sydney, as reported in the columns 
of the Sydney Herald, with a view to determining, as far as possible, the 
best parallel on which to run down the longitude. ‘The accompanying 
tabulated statement contains a very small portion of the information 80 
collected, and if you deem the matter worthy of your attention and 
publicity, you will confer a favour upon me by publishing it. 


From the calculations made below, it must be evident that those vessels 
which make their easting on or near the parallel of 40° south latitude, 
make quicker passages than those which go further south, notwith- 
standing that they have longer degrees to run down. It is noticeable, 
also, that all those ships which make the passage under 30 days do 80 00 
or near that parallel—viz., 89° or 40° 


89° or 40° S.L. 41° to 45° S.L. 45° to 50° S.L. 
11 ships, averaging | 25 ships, averaging | 33 ships, averaging 
32 days. 85 days. 43 days. 


Under 30 days from Cape, 12 ships, average latitude 42%°—42°40° 8. 
Now mark: Over 40 days from Cape, 10 ships, in average latitude 
48-2-10°, or 48°12° south, and average passage 48°5 days. 
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From Care to Sypney. 
Under 30 days. Lat. Days. Over 40 days. Lat. Days. 
1871. 1871. 
Centurion ............ 40 29 Khandeish ...... 50 61 
1872. 1872. 
Melbrek ............ 40 27 Alexandrina...... 50 49 
Silver Eagle......... 42 28 Iron Duke ...... 50 42 
Thyatira ............ 42 28 © Johno’ Gaunt... 46 46 
Anglo-Saxon ...... 44 28 ‘ Strathden......... 45 46 
Centurion ............ 39 27 William Duthie 44 46 
ATOVIO: 38 ctivticncded OO 28 Pacific (Yankee) 52 43 
Hawkesbury ...... 40 23 B. Commodore 45-47 47 
Border Chief ...... 45 23 Oriflamme ...... 44 50 
Nineveh ............ 44 27 Ashburton ...... 44 45 
1878. 1878. 
Hallowe'en ......... 44 24 Leicester ......... 45 47 
Patriarch ............ 45 25 Star of South... 45 44 
Centurion............ 48 32 Bothwell Castle 45 438 
Glencairn ............ 48 30 Hawkesbury 46 47 
Khandeish passed the Cape on April 15th, 1871, Centurion on May 


Ath—nineteen days behind her. Centurion arrived on June 2nd, thirteen 
days ahead of Khandeish’s arrival at Melbourne. 

1872.—Centurion and Harkaway sail together on April 18th, round 
Cape on June 8th and 12th, arrive July 5th and 17th. Centurion comes 
down in 39° south latitude; Harkaway 45°, losing 12 days thereby. 
The Harkaway reports passing south-west point of Tasmania, on July 
14, nine days after Centurion is snug tn Port Jackson. 

1872.—Hawkesbury ran down in 28 days in 40° 8. 
in 46°. 

1872.—Anglo-Saxon and Ranee sail on March 18, cross Equator 
April 12, Cape May 11. Anglo-Saxon arrived on June 5, Ranee on 20th. 
Anglo-Saxon runs down in 40°, and Ranee in 50°, south latitude. 

1873.—British Commodore, Oriflamme, and Ascalon round Cape on 
March 8th, 7th, and 9th; arrive on April 24th, 26th, and 14th. The 
two first run down in 45°, the Ascalon in 89°, thereby beating them foar- 
teen days from the Cape to Sydney. 

Extract from ‘‘Australia Directory,’’ by John Burdwood, R.N. :— 

‘* Art, 1.—After rounding the Cape of Good Hope, vessels bound to 
the south or east coasts of Australia, may safely run down their longi- 
tude, or limit the southern curve of their great circle to the parallel of 
89° 8., where the wind blows almost constuntly from some western point, 
and seldom with more strength than will admit of carrying sail. 


1873—87 days 
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‘‘In a higher latitude the weather is frequently boisterous and stormy, 
and sudden changes of wind, with wet, squally weather are to be expected, 
especially in the winter season, after passing St. Paul’s and Amsterdam 
Islands. 

‘* Islands of we are frequently encountered in those regions (i.¢., south 
of 40°) as was almost fatally proved by H.M.S. Guardian striking 
against one in 46° or 47° S., in the beginning of summer, and nearly 
foundering.” 

With regard to the above, I may state an instance in my own limited 
experience, which induced me to pay attention to the subject, and led 
to the construction of the accompanying tables. 

On October 26th, 1865, I sailed from Mauritius in command of a 
vessel bound to Melbourne. On losing 8.K. trades in 80°34° S. shaped 
course E.S.E., with fresh steady westerly winds, passing about 120 
miles north of Amsterdam Island, gradually approaching the parallel of 
39° south latitude, which I struck in 100° east longitude, keeping on 
that parallel until near the meridian of Cape Northumberland, when I 
hauled up for the Otway. A friend of mine commanding another ship 
left the island some time previous to my departure, and ran down to 45° 
south latitude, passing far south of St. Paul’s, with a view to diminish- 
' ing his distance ; he met with very heavy weather, compelling him to 
heave-to on several occasions, thereby prolonging the passage by some 
days. On comparing notes, we were agreed that had he adhered to 39° 
or 40° he would have fared better. 

I must add that my vessel was one that had been asniicinned in 
Mauritius, sold, and sentaway with very indifferent gear, while the other 
alluded to was thoroughly well found in all respects, and a first class 
ship. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. H. NASH. 





MR. DAVID MACIVER ON MERCUANT SHIPPING LEGISLATION. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Smr,—Your April number has been sent to me, and my attention directed 
to your editorial notes upon my ‘‘ views in regard to the present position 
of Merchant Shipping Legislation,” published under date Liverpool, 
February 18, 1874. The form of memorial, however, which, just 
before leaving England, I ventured to suggest for the consideration of 
shipowners, contains definite proposals in regard to the mode of dealing 
with foreign vessels, which would, I think, sufficiently answer the 
purpose, and which, at the same time, are free from any likelihood 
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of producing unpleasant retaliatory consequences. There is already a 
sufficient precedent for such legislation in the British ‘‘ Passenger Acts,” 
which are applied to all vessels alike, without distinction as regards 
nationality ; and just as the law prescribes the only conditions on which 
emigrant passengers can be embarked from British ports, so should the 
law prescribe, with equal impartiality, whatever regulations may be 
thought necessary in regard to the embarkation of goods—not, of 
course, as a protection to the goods, but simply that all shipowners 
may require to compete for traffic under equal conditions. 

I assume, of course, the rersonableness of the regulations; and I have 
a better opinion of Board of Trade officials than to think that the 
department (in whatever form) would be unable to deal with foreign 
vessels in a reasonable way. Restrictive legislation would be a grievous 
hardship if applied only to bond fide British shipowners ; and, I think, it 
is monstrous that fictitious transfer of British vessels to foreign flags 
should, so far as cargo is concerned, procure exemption from such 
restrictions. This would no longer be so, if the principle of the 
‘¢ Passenger Acts’’ were extended to the embarkation of cargo. 

I pass over your other comments, because, I think, they sufficiently 
answer themselves. If supervision leads to, rather than prevents 
maritime disaster, why should British passenger steamers continue to 
be subjected to survey ? 

So far as my judgment is worth anything (and I have had a pretty 
wide experience, extending far beyond the Cunard steamers), I have no 
hesitation in reiterating my belief that reasonable Government super- 
vision is a very good thing indeed. The system wants improving, no doubt. 
It should certainly never be abandoned, but, on the contrary, should be 
extended, wherever practicable, so that periodical survey may, in sume 
form or other, apply alike to all vessels trading with British ports. It is 
unfair to the owners of British passenger steamers that they alone should 
trade under such restrictions. 

I entirely admit that if personal responsibility could be made a reality, 
and could be applied to shipowners in general, it would be infinitely more 
likely to prevent needless disaster than any form of Government super- 
vision; but as about half the steamers sailing out of Liverpool belong to 
limited liability companies, and as at least half the others belong to 
owners whose names are unascertainable, I certainly do not believe that 
to abandon the principle of survey, in order to intensify the liabilities of 
the remaining bond fide shipowners, would be at all likely to produce 
good results. I don’t think Liverpool differs from other ports in these 
respects ; and so far as I am aware, bond fide shipowners already do 
their best, and are not the persons whose vessels most commonly ‘‘ go 
wrong.” Many people own shares in ships, precisely as they own 
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shares in railways, or as they own bales of cotton, and it is property 
held in this way that most frequently ‘‘ gets into trouble.” The personal 
responsibility of such owners is a myth; and therefore‘it is that I urge 
falling back upon some form of Government supervision, not because it 
is the best form of remedy against needless disaster, but simply because, 
in many cases, it is the only possible remedy. 

I think the conviction of Messrs. Quinn, at Belfast, conspicuously illus- 
trates the uselessness of the Act of 1871. 

The advocates of legislation on the principle of ‘* making pwners liable,’’ 
point triumphantly to this conviction; but, I think, it is hardly ‘‘a 
glorious success,” that, after three years of absolute barrenness, the 
unwary owners of a miserable little coaster should at last have been 
brought within the meshes of the law! Nobody was drowned; but if 
Messrs. Quinn’s vessel had gone to the bottom with her crew, instead 
of reaching the Clyde, would there have becn any witnesses, or any 
— conviction ? 

Everyone practically acquainted with shipping, knows that many 
unseaworthy vessels have gone to sea during these years, and that many 
people have been drowned whose lives might have been saved ; but none 
_ of ,such cases have been touched by the Act of 1871, and, unless in 
_ exceptional instances, never will be. 

Legislation on the principle of the Act of 1871, therefore, still continues 
to be a plausible sham, and serves only to ‘‘ stop the way.” 

If it were, or could be, otherwise, I need hardly say that, instead of 
_ objecting to such legislation, I would be amongst its warmest advocates. 

I think it only due to Mr. Plimsoll that I should send him a copy of 
this letter ; although, except as regards mutual good intentions, I am 
afraid there is little harmony between us. His Bill of last session I 
could not agree with ; but if his proposals of last year were wrong, it 
does not necessarily follow that nothing can now be done, which shall be 
right. As a Conservative, I hope great things from the present Adminis- 
_ tration ; and I trust that the day is not far distant when the Government 
will itself deal with the subject, and, in the able hands of Sir Charles 
Adderley, reconstitute the Board of Trade in such a manner as shall 
Wworthily recognise the position which, I venture to think, should properly 
. belong to those who may be entrusted with duties so important as 
_Widely-extended control over all that goes to make up the mercantile 

greatness of Great Britain. The reasonable supervision of all matters 
affecting shipping and emigration presents, I think, no insuperable 
_ difficulty ; and I know of no other remedy against preventable maritime 
disaster, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Venice, April 18, 1874. DAVID MACIVER. 
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PETROLEUM CARGO AND COMPASS DEVIATION. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

Sir,—Coming across the Atlantic, in a petroleum laden ship, I was 
very much struck by being always so far to the southward of reckoning, 
which error could not have arisen from bad steering, leeway, currents, cr 
other known causes ; I therefore beg you will kindly inform your sub- 
scriber, through the medium of your valuable columns, whether the 
deviation of the compasses must be ascribed to the peculiarity of the 
cargo or not, and if such deviation has been observed in other petroleam 
ships and the observation brought to the notice of parties interested 12 
maritime matters. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBER. 
Quecnstown, May 4th, 1874. 


[There is no reason to suppose that the petroleum itself could exer: 
any sensible influence on the magnet of the compass, and we have 
never before heard it suggested that such might be the case. Werecom- 
mend our subscriber to hunt about his vessel for hidden iron. If the 
petroleum were contained in iron cans or iron-bound casks, it 1s possible 


that some deviation may have been caused thereby, but it is by no means | 


a likely cause.—Ep. |] 


Suez Canau.—Shipowners should understand that the Canal autho- 
rities have no right to measure any ships. They are bound to accepi 
the national papers, whatever they may be, and to vary the surtar 
according as the document produced is the ordinary certificate of registry, 
or the special Board of Trade certificate. 

FRAUDULENT CoLtision.—Two fishing smacks, the Gnat, Osborne, 
master, and the Ant, Cummings, master, belonging to the Port of 
London, formed, with a Dutch fishing vessel, a plan to defraud their 
owners and the insurance company. The Grat was, on an appointed 
night and time, to be purposely run into by the Ant, which was to be 
abandoned and towed to land by the Dutchman, who was to give £20 
to each of the masters, and claim salvage of owners. The plan was 
successfully carried out on the 17th July, 1878, but the master of the 
Gnat soon after allowed the particulars to break out, and turned 
Queen’s evidence. The Home Office, at the instance of the Board of 
Trade, dirccicd a prosecution against Cummings, and at the Assizes of 
Newport, on the 30th of March last, the prisoner was found guilty of 
malicious injury and attempt to defraud, and sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


ee 
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—"Froctor’s Pocket-Book for Marine Enyineers.”” London: Lock- 
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wood & Co. 1874. 


Tue author of this little volume comes before us as a torchbearer—a hand 
grasping a flambean, with the words ‘‘capio lumen”’ I hold a light, is en- 
graved on the title-page. We have made a painstaking examination of the 
224 pages it contains, and, as yet, we have not discovered the light he says 
heholds. It is reluctantly we write against a well-meant attempt to do a 
right thing—a pocket-book for marine engineers, dated as this one is 
from the Admiralty, and by its contents justifying the embiazonry on the 
title-page, would be a very desirable addition to the few books we have 
on modern marine engineering. Messrs. Lockwood & Co., the publishers, 
have done their part well; the book is well got up—but there our 
commendation ends. We feel confident that the book cannat be recog- 
nised in any way by the able men at the Admiralty, and we think it isa 
pity the preface dates from that office; many engineers will buy the book 
on the strength of that recommendation, and their opinion of the Admiralty 
staff is not likely to be thereby exalted. 

The object of the pocket-book, we are told, is to save to engineers 
and draughtsmen the time now lost in scarching for particulars at 
present mixed up with matters pertaining to other branches of the 
profession, and to collect these in as compact a form as possible. The 
book begins with a definition of what a marine engine is: it is ‘a 
collection of various details of machinery, fitted together in such a 
Manner as will, with the introduction of steam (or other elementary 
force), produce a certain power required for propelling and manwuvring 
ships.” ‘A collection of various details of machinery” is more_ 
like the. description of a lumber-room at a marine storedealer’s than 
the definition of a marine engine. Then ‘‘a manner” with “ the intro- 
duction of steam” propels a ship. A man’s progress in society depends 
& great deal upon ‘‘manner”’ and “ introduction,” but it is something 
quite startling to us to be told that there is ‘‘a manner” which, with a 
steam ‘* introduction,” will propel and manceuvre even the largest ships. 

Engineers and draughtsmen, surely all, know that a marine engine is a 


, Machine for propelling a ship by the force of steam, and this circum- 


locution in definition seems to us to be quite uncalled for. 

We are next told that work is “a coppoune of force and motion,” and 
is generally represented by ‘‘foot-pounds.”’ Work is measured by foot- 
pounds, but itis not represented by foot-pounds, as a man, six feet high, 
8 not represented by two yard sticks. 

‘* Power is the ability a motor has of performing es in a certain lime, 
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and requires a unit for comparison, which we call horse-power.”” Power 
is ability to perform work, without reference to the time in which that 
work is done ; the machine by which power performs work is a motor, 
and the rate, with reference to time, at which power can be exerted 
through a motor, is called the power of that motor. The power of a 
motor is, therefore, not ‘‘its ability to do work in a certain time,” bat 
the rate, with reference to time, at which it converts power into work. 

Power does not require a unit for comparison; it is the comparison 
that requires the unit, not the power. 

Wo have be2n more particular with these definitions than we would 
be with ordinary writing. The definitions seem to us to be quite 
unnecessary in a pocket-book ; but, if they are given, they ought to be 
strictly accurate. 

We will now go over the whole of the contents of the book. Indicated 
horse-power, from a diagram,—he divides the length of ‘ the atmospheric 
line between the extreme points when the figure intersects it into 10 parts 
—lcaving a ,',th part of the line at each end.” When there is much com- 
pression ‘‘the extreme points where the figure intersects it ’’ may be some 
distance from the ends of the diagram, and this new rule would give an 
erroneous result. The common rule is, divide the whole length of the 
diagram into 10 equal parts; measure the mean breadth of cach part, 
add these 10 breadths, and divide by 10 for the mean breadth of the 
diagram. ‘The method of the pocket-book complicates the divisions 
by requiring a ,',th part at each end, and it is wrong in substituting the 
breadths at these ordinates for the mean breadths between each pair of 
ordinates. 

A diagram for high and low pressure cylinders is then given, and the 
hyperbolic curve is introduced, and there is a magnificent diagram 
explaining how that curve can be drawn. As the author seems not to 
know how to draw it, we will tell him. Given the pressure at, and the 
position of the point of cut off ; draw any number of ordinates anywhere 
on the expansion part of the diagram, and one at the point of cat off. 
Lay a straight edge from the upper, beginning corner of the diagram, 
to the zero point of any ordinate. The vertical distance from the cut off 
point to the straight edge is the pressure at the ordinate. By this 
method the hyperbolic curve is drawn correctly, and in less than 
one-tenth part of the time that weuld be required by the method be 
describes. 

We are told, in connection with this description, that “ the pressure 
on the piston varies as tho ratio between the area of supply opening 
and area of cylinder varies.” The author, in the preface, claims no 
originality for anything in his book; surely this is quite new, although 
it is certainly not trac. 


_ 
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‘¢ Constant fractions for use in finding I.H.P.” The fraction is area 
of the cylinder divided by 83,000. 

Six pages of the book are devoted to tables of the value of this fraction 
carried out to six places of decimals. The common rule for this is to 
multiply the square of the diameter by 238, and shift the decimal point 
seven places to the left. Considering how seldom anyone requires to 
make this calculation, and how very green one would appear to be who 
referred to a book for what another would draw from the point of a pencil 
in a few seconds, we cannot see the propriety of cumbering a pocket-book 
with such rubbish. The climax of absurdity is reached when the compiler 
gives an example of how the table is to be used: the logarithm of the con- 
stant factor is to be added to the logarithm of the product of twice the length 
of stroke by the mean pressure by the number of revolutions; the natural 
number for the sum is the indicated horse-power. The man who would 
adopt, or who would recommend, such a procedure, must surely have no 
confidence in his ability to work a sum in multiplication; he is probably 
the hero of the lines beginning with ‘‘ Multiplication is my vexation.”’ 

We give an example of how we would work such a question—say, at a 
trial trip. We would have the size of the cylinders before the cards are 
taken—say, 85} in. diameter, and 4 ft. 11. in. stroke. 

















85°5 By the table in the pocket-book. 
86 175002 
ee ; 59 
5180 ee 
6840 1575018 
875010 
80)7853-0 aren 
4 -6)10°325118 
29412 1:720853 
245 
29167 ° 
59 
262503 
145835 
1:720858 


We would write 1°721 as the constant for that engine, and to get the 
horse-power we would have to multiply it by the mean pressure, and by 
the number of revolutions, when we learnt what these were. 

We have given the working for this constant by the pocket-book 
alongside of the other. The difference between these is the saving to be 
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effected by having the table of constant fractions with you. We think 
‘* constant fraction’ a good name for the class of men who would use 
such a crutch. 

To explain our calculation: we use 85:5 and 86 instead of 853 x 857 ; 
the 4 is a constant multiplier, the 245 is the 30th part of the 7353, it is 
subtracted from the 29412, the 80 is a constant divisor, and the 59 is the 
inches in the length of the stroke ; cut off six places of decimals, this is 
not the usual method. 

‘Mean pressure of steam for various degrees of expansion,” then 
three lines of approximate weights of machinery, then a table of 
‘‘ approximate diameters of crank, propeller, and stern shafts.” The care- 
fulness of the compilation may be appreciated by glancing at the steps in 


this table. The diameters are given for I.H.P. 100, and for 1,000, 2,000, 


up to 8,000. For 1,000 I.H.P. the crank shaft is given as 12-5 in., for 
each addition of 1,000 horse-power the successive additions to the 
diameter are 1}, 1, 13, $, 1}, 4,14 inch. The author should publish an 
essay on the odd requirements of odd thousands, from 33,000 to 4,000 an 
addition of 14 in. is required, but from 4,000 to 5,000 only }in. more is 
given, and then from 5,000 to 6,000 an addition of 13 in., but for the next 
odd thousand, oddly enough, only 4 in. is added. The same peculiarity 
is noticed in the dimensions of the other shafts. 

The table is followed by a formula, that directs that the diameter 
should vary inversely as the cube root of the number of revolutions 
per minute; but there is not a word about this rule being at variance 
with the preceding table. Take, for example, the propeller shaft for 
8,000 L.H.P. given as 19°25; the shaft for 1,000 I.H.P., if making the 
same number of revolutions, should, by the formula, be 92 if the two 
engines make the same number of revolutions; but the table gives it 
11} in., and one would expect that the smaller engine would, at Jeast in 
the merchant service, make more revolutions than the larger engine. 

The cooling surface of condensers is then given as 271 per I.H.P.; 
but the boiler power, and not the LH.P., is evidently that which shouil 
reguinte the amount of cooling surface. The I.H.P. may be got by 
working with a very carly, or with a very late, cut off, and the covliny 
surface should evidently be modified accordingly. 

Next we have the “ total capacity of air-pumps” given, as so many 
cubic inches per I.H.P.; not a word about length of stroke or the 
relation which that has to the.capacity of the steam cylinders. 

“Tho lenzth of connecting-rod = 2°5 length of stroke.’ Four cranks 
in length is the almost universal length of connccting-rods; not five 
cranks, as here stated. 

The composition of Babbit’s metal comes next; and then we are 
put in possession of another table—* Logarithmic factors for finding the 
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constant logarithm in I.H.P. Equation for two cylinder-engines.” 
This time the figures are given to seven places of decimals. Whata 
delightful piece of information it is to be told that ‘log. factor + 2 log. 
diameter of cylinder = constant factor for ordinary expansive engines, 
"106618 to be added to factor in three cylinder engines,” &c. It may 
be so, but who cares about all this; to insinuate that any engineer had 
- ever ased such a rule would, we think, be actionable. 

Two pages of some particulars of engines, height of governors, and 
weight of a donkey flywheel; then two pages about screws, that tell 
us nothing about screws. The diameters and pitches of some propellers 
are given, but the number of. revolutions is omitted, and there is 
nothing said about slip, so that the particulars given are worthless. 
The approximate diameters of screws are given in relation to the I.H.P.; 
but a glance at the preceding pages shows there is no agreement between 
the two tables. Screws are generally made just as large as they can be 
got in, and are not regulated by I.H.P. any furt!:er than the association 
there generally is between a very large power and a very large ship, 

The rule, given on same page, for speed of a paddle wheel in knots 
per hour gives a speed 214 per cent. too high. 

Next comes a table of speed in knots per hour, given the minutes and 
seconds for one knot; eight pages of this. For the Admiralty runs at 
the measured mile, it is possible to use the table, but the calculation 
without the table would occupy only a few seconds of each run, and, 
to use the table, would be so like our baker who, we are told, carries 
a ready reckoner because ‘his schooling was neglected, that we would 
be ashamed to be seen with the book in our hand. 

The rule for finding the best approximation to the true speed is not 
given in the easiest form for calculation. The principle is that, of 
the six runs, the middle two are most likely to be correct, then the 
second and fifth. Out of six runs, sixteen runs are manufactured : 
four the same as the third, and four the same as the fourth, three like 
the second, and three like the fourth, and one like the first, and one 
like the sixth. The sum of these sixteen is divided by 16 for the true mean. 

As 3,600 the seconds in one hour, divided by 16 is 225, we have only 
to divide 1, 8, 4, 4, 8, 1, times 225 by the seconds in the respective 
Tuns, and to add the quotients for the true mean, thus :— 

225 -- seconds in Ist run = 


675 + ie 2nd,, = 
900+ , 8rd,, = 
900 + ” 4th :,, = 
675 + - Sth ,, = 
225 > +P) 6th ,, = 


True mean = 
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We have next, on seventeen pages, a table of ‘* Rate Constants,” for 
the speed of a screw propeller in knots per hour, per revolution per 
minute. It would be tiresome enough to have to use this, even if it 
were correct, but, when we come to examine it, and find it erroneous, 
wo are tempted to put an extinguisher upon the ‘‘capto lumen" of the 
title-page. He says, ‘‘ The constant x revolutions = apparent speed in 
knots per hour.” Try it—the constant for 10 ft. pitch is 8-9942177, 
suppose 50 revolutions per minute; 449 knots per hour is the result. 
He means the constants to be uscd as logarithmic numbers, and he 
has increased the index by 10, without the slightest hint that he has 
done so. He means us to look up the logarithm of the number of 
revolutions, and to add it to the logarithmic constant, and to find the 
natural numbcr for the sum, and that will be the apparent speed 
in knots per hour. Surely he does not mean to tell us that that 
is the way they do it at the Admiralty. How we do it is, we deduct 
from the pitch lin. for every 6 ft. in the pitch, and multiply the 
reduced pitch by the number of revolutions per minute, and divide by 
100, and we will do that in much less time than anyono could work out 
the speed even with the table ready opened to his hand. Example: a 
screw is 14 ft. pitch, and makes 74 revolutions per minute— 

14” 

— = 238" = “2 ft. 

6 

14 — °2 


18:8 
74 


552 
966 





1021°2 
Speed = 10:21 knots. 

We have next a section on boilers, consisting of a table of the weight 
of plates of wrought iron per square foot; as every engineer and 
draughtsman baeae that the weight is just 5 Ibs. per eighth of an inch 
in thickness, that table might have been omitted. The surfaces of a 
boiler are given per I.H.P. instead of per weight of water to be 
evaporated per hour. The only fact stated about the density of steam 
is the following :—‘*‘1 Ib. of saturated steam at atmospheric pressure 
occupies 32-5 cubic fect.” We aro glad to see that—steam must be 
improving ; this is so much moro than it was when last quoted to us, 
that its increase will almost make up for the increase in the price of 
coals that has since taken place. Wo think 26-8 cubic fect is nearer 
the truth. Another table, four pages, of surface in square fect of boiler 
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tubes, then weight of tubes and angle iron, scale of B.W.G., and 
approximate diameters of pipes per indicated horse-power. Then comes 
a table that might have been found useful: ‘‘ Dimensions of copper 
pipe and cock flanges, &c.”’ But, before using it, we must have con- 
fidence in its accuracy; and what confidence is left when we find 
thirty of the largest pipes glaringly wrong. Take the last one, pipe 
28in., flange 281, 14 bolts }”, distance between centres 273—that is, 
the centres of the bolts are +§;ths of an inch from the outside of the 
flange. There are thirty of the pipes glaringly wrong in this respect. 
“Table of weight of copper pipes,’ then ‘ miscellaneous figures for 
designing,’’ one page. We learn from this, that the consumption of 
coal per I.H.P. depends very much upon the size of the engine. Under 
1,000 I.H.P. 2} 1bs., above 2,000, 2lbs. in compound engines. In 
eXpansive engines above 2,000, 8°25 lbs., under 1,000, 5 lbs. per 1.H.P. 
per hour. How some of our readers will stare at this! To our mind, 
the statement is easily explained: several of the directors of the Civil 
Service Co-operative Association are in the Admiralty; the author is, 
perhaps, one of them; he has learnt that goods are always cheaper when 
you take a large quantity of them, and he thinks horse-power will be 
had on similar terms. 

He next gives ‘‘ Mode of obtaining the C.G. of machinery in ships.” 
He gives ‘‘ distance from forward boiler-room bulkhead ;’’ but he does 
not say where to. Is it to the side of the boilers, or to the centre of 
weight of the boilers? The reader who can dispense with that infor- 
mation, can dispense with all the rest of it. 

Then a table of ‘ properties of steam ;” but only one property is 
given—viz., the relation between pressure and temperature, and that is 
of little or no value to a marine engineer. The relation between 
pressure and volume is the property he has most to do with, and the 
32°5 cubic feet, referred to above, is all the information the book affords 
us under that head. A few common tables, ‘‘ sizes of drawing paper,”’ 
“ Whitworth’s scale,’ and a page of fractions, one column gives the 
area in feet corresponding to inches. Example: 6 in. area in feet 
‘19685! We have a column of the same sort. Areas of circles come 
next, then logarithms. ‘‘ The index is always one less than the integral 
figures in the number. . . . To extract the root, divide log. by index, 
and find corresponding numbers.’”” Here we have the word ‘ index” 
used in two different senses, and not a word of explanation to guide the 
unwary reader. If he assumes they mean the same thing, he will make 
& grievous mistake. The numbers given as examples are all wrong ; but 
they are corrected in the errata, and, as corrected, they do not apply to - 
the table of logarithms given; the first number is 5,108, but the table 
extends to only 1,000, and there is no note given of how to find the 
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logarithm of higher numbers. Tables of weights and measures, and a 
roundabout way of describing an ellipse and a parabola, and the numbers 
belonging to a cirele, and we get to page 94, a ‘‘ Table of speeds,” and for 
120 solid pages we have nothing but tables of V, V3, Log. V?, D, Log. D2, for 


VW3D 
the formula C = A - Holding the gilt-edged pages before us, we say, 


why this waste of good paper ? The time spent in calculating the tables wa 
consider as nothing compared with the value of the paper and the 
bullion on the edges. Then we have eight pages of what are called 
‘¢ Leading particulars of engines of principal ships in the navy.’’ As the 
dimensions of the ships are not given, the other particulars are of little 
value. It is possible to discover what the displacement is by working 
back from the D§ co-efficient, but few will care to do that. If the above 
V3D 

DiH 
measure disappears. It is a formula that is seldom used, except at the 
Admiralty, and, in the form we have given it, a table of cube roots is all 
that is needed for its solution, supposing that the engineer or draughtsman 
cannot work cube root. 

We have now finished the task of reviewing this pocket-book ; we know 
nothing whatever of the position of the author at the Admiralty ; he 
says, he holds a light—he should stick to that. 


formula is written C = the arithmetical difficulty in a great 





On the Reclumation and Protection of Agricultural Land. By David 
Stevenson, Vice-President R.S.E., &c., &c. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 1874. 


Mr. STEvENSOoN divides his work into four sections :— 

I. The protection of land from the wasting action of rivers. 

II. The prevention of rivers when in flood overflowing low-lying tracts 
of land. 

III. The reclamation and protection of tida] lands situated in estuaries. 

IV. The defence of seashores from the action of the waves. 

The work is brief and the information condensed. The chief 
point treated of is the reclamation of land for agricultural purposes, 
a matter full of interest, but carrying in its train a number of social and 
other considerations which prevent our discussing the subject at length. 
The defence of seashores is an important question as affecting the 
stability of seaside structures, such as lighthouses, fortifications, piers, 
and other enginecring works, and the most valuable part of the book — 
from our point of view is that in which Mr. Stevenson’s own practical 

»erience 18 given as to the formation of sea defences, whether with 
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rabble and masonry or running out groins, as the circumstances of tidal 
and wave action may require. 

This little work will undoubtedly be interesting to various classes of 
people, especially to those who own land to which it is possible to add 
by reclamation ; indeed, the possibilities held out by Mr. Stevenson may 
induce enthusiastic speculators to enter upon reclamation on a large 
scale. But we are sure that the chapter on sea defences will be useful 
to many persons engaged in the construction of works close to the sea, 
for the information and advice therein given are the results of consider- 
able personal experience and are not founded on mere theory. 


MARINE SURVEYING. 





Ir seems to us that marine surveying is not now prosecuted with such 
vigour or with such satisfactory results as in years gone by. It is one 
of the special glories of our country that we have been the means of 
Opening up routes before un-navigated; our surveying officers have 
penetrated into unknown seas in bygone times; with care and perseverance 
have found out the physical features of such localities, and the British 
Admiralty have thereby been enabled to give to the world accurate 
charts by which mariners can navigate their vessels in safety. We do 
not wish to believe that so valuable a service as that performed by our 
surveying officers of old is declining, but it is unfortunately too obvious 
that surveys are not now carried out with the enterprise which marked 
this branch of our Admiralty functions thirty years ago. We are led to 
make these remarks by the perusal of a Notice to Mariners recently 
issued by the Admiralty which runs as follows :— 

‘With reference to Notice to Mariners, No. 25, dated 16th March, 
1872, calling attention to certain dangers lying between Cape Sta. 
Lucia and Cape Santiago, on the West Coast of Patagonia. 

‘‘The following further particulars relating to rocks having been 
discovered in that vicinity by the Commander of Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s ship AMu«gellan, on tho 12th January, 1874, has been 
received from the Secretary of the company, viz. :— 

‘Whilst passing Cambridge Island a rock was observed lying S.W. 

W., distant 3 miles from Cape Sta. Lucia. This bearing and distance 
Places the rock in lat. 51° 81’ S., long. 75° 34’ W.; and also when 
Passing Beagle Island another rock was scen lying S.S.W. (southerly), 
a miles from that island. This bearing and distance places the rock 
in lat, 52° 4’ S., long. 75° 20’ W. 

N 2 
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‘¢ Note.—Mariners navigating this part of the west coast of South 
America, are cautioned that the coasts and the off-lying dangers between 
Magellan Strait and the Gulf of Penas have not been closely examined, 
and that the charts are necessarily imperfect, therefore too close an 
approach to this dangerous and inhospitable shore is not advisable.” 

On reference to the notice referred to, dated 16th March, 1872 (see 
Nautical Magazine, 1872, page 345), we were somewhat astonished to 
find the identical note word for word which is now republished, saying 
that the coasts have not been closely examined, and that the charts are 
necessarily imperfect. It may be further remarked that the information 
given inthe present and in the 1872 notices as to the rocks observed, comes 
from two of the commanders of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 
Moreover, in 2 book published last year, entitled ‘‘ Our Journal in the 
Pacific,” by the officers of H.M.8. Zealous, edited by Lieutenant S. 
Eardley Wilmot, there is actually an account of the vessel getting on to 
a rock in the English Narrows, and the writer observes, ‘‘ According to 
the plan of English Narrows there is 7 fathoms marked just on the spot 
we took the ground.”’ 

We should have thought that the increasing importance of our trade 
through the Magellan Straits and up the Patagonian Coast would alone 
have induced the Admiralty to have before now ordered a survey of the 
locality so that vessels might be navigated safely, and not be detained by 
standing off the coast in fear of supposititious dangers ; but it seems that 
the authorities disregard the importance of the testimony of two ex- 
perienced Pacific commanders, and also the fact of one of H.M. ships 
having got on a rock where 7 fathoms is marked on their own chart. 
After this it is not satisfactory to read the Admiralty confession that the 
coast has not been examined, that the charts are imperfect, and that ‘too 
close an approach to this dangerous and inhospitable shore is not advis- 
able.’’ We think the shore should not have the blame thrust upon it in 
this way ; if anything is ‘‘ dangerous and inhospitable,” is it not rather 
the neglect of the Admiralty in not having the coast surveyed? Trade 
with the western coast of South America is on the increase, and one 
disaster would probably entail loss of life and property far exceeding in 
value the cost of a survey. In the interests of navigation all over the 
world, and with a view to the maintenance of our own maritime 
prestige and usefulness, it is to be hoped that surveys may still be carried 
on, where requisite, with that vigour and carefulness which British 
surveying officers have always hitherto displayed in their work, and we 
sincerely trust that the Admiralty will not be driven to issue another notice 
about the Patagonian coast, admitting their own neglect and cautioning 
mariners in a vague and unsatisfactory manner to beware of a ‘‘ dangerous 
nd inhospitable shore.’’ 
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You can never be quite sure of many things in the Academy. What 
will be the prevailing fashion in “bodies,” high or low, Japanese or 
French, Greek or Spanish; whether there will or will not be some 
startling picture overwhelming everything around it with its flood of 
colour, or dividing society into ecstasies of delight or disgust ; whether 
some neo-something school or clique will not show for the first time, 
thinking that they have found the real thing in beauty or art, when they 
have really only rediscovered an old phase which has been tried and dis- 
carded over and over again. But there are two things we may always 
be certain about—viz., that there will be plenty of portraits, and 
numbers of sea views, for there is nothing that English people care 
more about or more like to see painted than themselves, their friends, 
their distinguished countrymen, and the sea. 

Though not called so in the catalogue, Mr. Miullais’ large and splen- 
didly painted ‘‘ North-west passage,’’ No. 820, is the portrait of a well- 
known old sailor, Mr. Trelawney, a friend of Byron, who took part in 
his gallant but unfortunate expedition to Greece, and who is frequently 
mentioned in Moore’s life of the poet. Nothing could be more 
characteristic of the tough and brave spirit of the English mariner than 
this noble head, full of the force which has made England what she is, 
‘Queen of thesea. The bit of sea view through the window, the charts and 
bunting, the portrait of Lord Nelson, and the stained log-book are marvel- 
lous specimens of deception in art. Redolent as this picture is of sea 
things and the sea, it oddly enough suggests to our mind the analogy of a 
reckless passage. Mr. Millais has made the fastest voyage on record, 
and he is first rate at dead reckoning, but it is not good steady naviga- 
tion. That glass of rum reminds us of a magnificent drive before the 
wind under full sail, but it was from a dangerous quarter, and he might 
have lost his ship if it had increased to a gale; he should have taken 
soundings before he dabbed that piece of light on the lady’s toe, and 
taken an observation before he ventured to make that horrid blue bonnet. 
In fact, Mr. Millais has won the race and come safe into port, but his 
well-wishers and true critics cannot look upon the performance as 
creditable, or one that augurs well for the future of himself or his 
cargo—viz., his great talents. 

The portrait of ‘‘ Admiral Tarleton,” No. 855 (by Mr. Glasgow), is a 
picture which the many who know him, or have come in any way in 
‘contact with him, will be glad to see. 

For those who love to see the sea from the shore, not bemuddled with 
Sand, but clear green in the deep and purple over the rocks; who love 
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the salt of the air, the smell of the seaweed, and to le watching the 
quiet waves rolling up to their feet and the picturesque figures of the 
fishermen and their children, a treat is always ready at the Academy 
in the pictures of Mr. Hook. All of these are beautiful, and we do not 
chafe at their sweet monotony any more than at that of the dull moan of 
the waves which he loves so much. No. 26, ‘‘ Under the lee of a 
rock,’’ appears to us to be the most beautiful of his pictures this year, 
though it is hard to decide amongst such rivals. There is, however, a 
beauty of colour and form in that figure of the boy lazily and gracefully 
reaching out his hand and tilting the boat with the weight of his body in 
order to reach the lobster-pot, which captivates us especially. 

Scarcely less beautiful, but in a different way, are the pictures of Mr. 
C. Hunter, who prefers to paint the effect of the light reflected back 
on the surface of the waves, making each glisten like a mirror. Other- 
wise, his pictures remind us much of Mr. Hook, for he shows the same 
sympathy with seashore life and fishermen. Not the largest, but as 
good as any, is ‘‘ Coming ashore”’ (No. 109). 

Mr. Brett, on the other hand, is not a painter who arouses our sym- 
pathy. Sheer astonishment at the accuracy of his painting and wonder 
that he does not select more beautiful scenes are the prevailing effects of 
his pictures, which are inimitable in representation of fact without any 
artistic sense or ‘‘nonsense.’’ In ‘‘ Summer noon in the Scilly Isles” 
we have a stretch of beach, with rocks covered with lichen, and a deep 
blue sea full of intricate and complex reflections of all colours, and clouds 
as true in form as they are light in effect. You can trace the formation 
of each of those rocks, which are thoroughly hard and stony, see the 
way the lichens grow which are thoroughly wiry and rough; you can 
distinguish each stone from its neighbour, and feel how hot it is (even 
without the help of that thoroughly uninteresting young lady on the 
left). In his other picture, ‘‘ Bude sands at sunset,” which, as a whole, 
is unlovely to look at, the minuteness of the painting and the breadth of 
effect are even more startling. They are represented as they are or 
were—those sands and that sunset. It is scarcely too much to say that 
each grain appears to have been painted, but the firmness of the sands 
is thoroughly given, so that you can feel that it would be pleasant to 
walk upon, and capital for children to dig into. 

If you prefer more of the sea, and less of the coast, we would recom- 
mend attention to Mr. Naish’s ‘‘ Homeward bound; the chops of the 
British Channel inside Lundy Island ;” but there are few pictures of 
the open sea in this exhibition. For local truth and study of shipping, 
we may refer with pleasure to ‘‘ Dutch pinks coming in with the 
tide—Scheveningen,’’ in which we have a scene and accessories which 
carry the conviction of truth with them ; the curiously coloured sand or 
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mud, which looks like shoe-leather, is not beautiful, but it must be 
true. 

Mr. Nicholls contributes a contrast between the past and the present, 
in Nos. 248 and 249, where we see two middies—one may be of the 
time of Nelson, on board an old ‘ wooden wall ;” the other, of to-day, 
on board an ironclad. One speaks to us of Trafalgar and glory, the 
other of Mr. Goschen’s quarrels in the House, and the loss of the Cauptuin. 
Let us hope that the future of our iron monsters may leave behind it 
more pleasant and glorious memories than the past. 

Mr. Cotman, instead of the latest, paints a scene on board of the very 
first ship of all—viz., the ‘‘Ark,’’ with Captain Noah, performing his second 
experiment in meteorology. (See No. 264.) His living barometer with the 
olive branch is much prettier than the latest improvements in that 
_ direction. In that flood, whatever died, we may suppose that the fish 
lived, and that is, perhaps, why some of the varieties are so uncouth and 
antediluvian in form, as though they had no sympathy whatever with 
later creations. Some of these ‘‘Odd Fish ’’ Mr. Hodgson has painted 
for us very beautifully in No. 868, though he scarcely comes up to 
Mr. Hook in this line. There is much humour and character in this, as 
in all Mr. Hodgson’s work, espccially this year in No. 286, ‘‘ Returning 
the salute,” in which some fort in Africa, we suppose, but whether in 
Tunis, Algiers, or Morocco, we are not clever enough to tell, is returning 
the salute of a formidable ironclad in the distance—at least it means to, 
if the captain of it can induce that extremely nervous “ nigger” to fire 
off the gun. He has a very long stick, with a light at the end; but, we 
confess, we do not think hardly of his cowardice, and should be very 
sorry ourselves to be instrumental in lighting a charge of powder in such 
@ rusty and ancient piece of ordnance, except at a much greater distance. 

In ‘‘On board the Hurlequin,” by Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., No. 529, we 
have a charmingly natural portrait (we suppose) of a lady on board a yacht, 
who evidently likes the sea, and is accustomed to it. There 1s no fear of 
‘‘the effects of a sail” in that face. She is possibly descended from 
those ‘‘ Hardy Norsemen,” of whom Mr. Duncan gives us a poetical 
view in No. 658. Yachting in those days was more picturesque, but it 
was more serious. But the seriousness of a modern sea life, if not of 
yachting, is not without many representations on these variegated walls. 
An impressive picture is that of Mr. H. Bource, No. 719, ‘‘ Ruined! the 
day after the tempest,’’ in which the old, old story of the effect of a gale in 
bringing poverty and bereavement to the sailor’s home is touchingly told. : 

Mr. Tissot, who is nothing if not bright, gives us a picture of ‘The 
ball on shipboard,” No. 690, as bright as gay flags, and dresses, and sun 
can make it. Its brightness stops there indeed, none of the young ladies 
on board looking as though they would make entertaining companions ; 
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but if they did, they would attract the attention from the effects of light, 
which it is the sole aim of this artist to produce. 

We have not time to notice the watercolours, but there are some 
charming little bits of sea-painting among them, which, we will hope, 
that our readers will find out for themselves. 

The title of No. 936, ‘‘ Shells,” would suggest something marine; but 
there is nothing more nautical about this beautiful figure than the shell- 
like ears, and the wave-like grace, but those are quite enough to make it 
interesting to all, however professional. On the other hand, Mr. A, 
Stock’s, ‘‘The old sailor’s museum,” No. 1,332, depicting things 
smelling of sea and travel, is sure to be popular, even among those who 
have never been out of London, for it is full of human character, and 
we confess that we prefer it, whether as a work of art or as a mere 
means of amusement, to Mr. Millais’ larger and more ambitious canvas. 

The finest picture of sea in the Academy, is Mr. P. Grayham’s ‘‘ The 
northern walls of England,’’ No. 20. This and ‘‘The Goodwins ”’ of 
Mr. Wyllie, No. 1,880, and Mr. Moore’s ‘* Rough weather on the coast,” 
No. 1,033, we have no space to describe worthily ; they must be seen, 
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WE have, a8 we suppose, in consequence of the recent debates, been 
asked by several correspondents who and what may be the ‘‘ Board of 
Trade?’ The answer we give is collected from the ‘‘ Red Book,” and 
the ‘‘Merchant Shipping” and ‘“ Railway”’ Acts. The expression, 
Board of Trade, is a short and, therefore, convenient, though rather 
imperfect and misleading way of describing one of the most important 
public departments in this essentially maritime, colonizing, and com- 
mercial kingdom. The elementary form of the office was first created by 
Cromwell, who appointed his own son as president. Even in his time 
the importance of the office must have been foreseen, or the dictator’s 
son would not have been appointed to preside over it. The real title of 
the office now is ‘‘ The Office of the Lords of Committee of Her Majesty’s 
most Honorable Privy Council, Appointed for the Consideration of all 
matters relating to Trade and Foreign Plantations.” The office established 
as a ‘“‘Committee of Privy Council,” was evidently designed as a con- 
sulting and advising department, and was not intended to be as it at 
present is—a most active administrative establishment, having a network 
of officials over the entire globe. The old form of title is, however, kept 
up, and the ‘‘ Lords of the Committee’ are—(1) the Lord Chancellor, 
(2) the First Lord of the Treasury, (8) the Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, (4) ditto Foreign, (5) ditto Colonial, (6) ditto 
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War, (7) ditto India, (8) the Chancellor of the Exchequer, (9) the Under 
Treasurer, (10) the Speaker of the House of Commons, (11) the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, (12) the Paymaster of the Forces, (13) the 
Bishop of London,* (14) the Lord-Licutenant of Ireland, (15) the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and (16) the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan. The 
sixteen Lords of this Committee are presided over by a seventeenth Lord, 
known as the “ President of the Board of Trade.” : 

All minutes are formally issued as from ‘‘ The Council Chamber at 
Whitehall.”” The above contains all the information we are able to collect 
respecting the constitution of the Board of Trade. 

We have, however, for the benefit of our readers gone a little further, 
and have obtained from an old and valued official employed in the sorting 
of official papers and the conveying of them from one of the many sub- 
departments to another, the following account of the routine and distri- 
bution of work. We must, however, candidly say that, except in so far 
as this officer’s statement serves to show the large number of subjects 
dealt with by the Board of Trade it is scarcely trustworthy ; and, more- 
over, there is a doubt whether the great number of subjects and papers 
passing through the hands of our informant has not slightly confused 
his otherwise brilliant appreciation of the importance of accuracy even in 
the minutest details. He says :-— ; 

‘‘The Council assembles in the Council Chamber at 2 p.m. three 
times in each week.”’ 

‘‘The meetings are entirely secret, and are held with closed doors.” 

‘‘ He has never yet been able find out where the Council Chamber is; 
and the highest ‘indoor officer,’ with whom he has the honour of an 
acquaintance (we have found out that this is an officer connected with 
the sealing wax branch) has been unable, or is unwilling without a higher 
douceur than is consistent with our informant’s dignity, to communicate 
the desired information.” 

‘“‘ The sittings of the Council are opened by the Bishop or his private 
chaplain, with a delightful service ; during which the minutes of the 
former meeting are read and confirmed, two form a quorum.” 

‘The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State, or in their absence a lord chosen at the previous 
Meeting, settle all questions arising respecting ‘the regulation of 
Coolie traffic,’ ‘the size of lenses to be used in the construction of ships’ 
lights and lighthouses,’ ‘the Suez Canal,’ and the ‘ rocket apparatus.’ ” 

‘The Bishop of London, the Paymaster of the forces, and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, or one lord selected for special knowledge in 
the absence of the speaker, settle all matters affecting ‘ air brakes,’ ‘inter- 

* We observe that the most reverend prelate’s name does not appear in the 


later lista, but we have included it in order that ourreaders may understand what 
has been, and what is represcnted at the Board. 
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national tonnage,’ ‘ crimping,’ ‘the punctuality of trains,’ ‘ hfe assurance 
accounts,’ ‘ gradients,’ ‘disinfectants,’ and ‘spring safety-valves.’ 

‘¢The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and another lord, or in 
the Chancellor's absence, two other lords chosen by ballot deal with 
‘the conveyance home of distressed seamen,’ the ‘ purity of gas,’ ‘ chan 
cable legislation,’ and ‘ particular average,’ the ‘ rule of the road at sea.’ 
‘copyright law,’ ‘fishing boats,’ ‘trade marks,’ and ‘the analysis of 
lime juice,’ come within the province of the Lord Chancellor and the 
chief Secretary for Ireland, or in the absence of either two other lords, — 
are told off by rotation every Friday.” 

‘“‘ Emigration,” ‘‘ the pressure on circular flues,’’ ‘‘ finance,” and the 
examination of engincers,” are under the cognizance of three lords who 
retire by rotation. 

‘‘ Miscellaneous subjects,” such as the “registration of joint-stock — 
companies,’’ ‘‘spar-decks,” ‘‘ quarantine,” ‘‘ railway arbitrations,’ — 
‘‘ Mercantile Marine forms,’”’ ‘ pilotage,” ‘‘level crossings,’’ ‘‘ deck- 
loads,” the ‘‘ price of gas,’’ ‘‘ medicines and medical stores,” ‘‘ the pres- 
sure on steam boilers,’ ‘* African slave trade,” ‘‘ watertight tunnels im 
Bcrew stcamers,” ‘‘ the navigation of the Danube,” and ‘*‘ the allotmert 
note,” are taken in turn by three elected lords who may, for the time 
being, not be actively engaged on the ‘‘strength of girder bridges,” ‘the 
marking and lettering of fishing vessels,” ‘‘ communication between 
guards and passengers,” the ‘‘ advance note,” or “problems on naviga- 
tion and nautical astronomy;’’ but when these subjects occupy the 
attention of the said three lords then four other lords .by rotation. 
whose special duties are otherwise the “liability of shipowners,” ‘‘ the 
interlocking system,” ‘‘the dietary scale,’ ‘‘kidnapping in the South 
Seas,”’ ‘‘ weights and measures,’ ‘‘the law of master and servant, — 
‘* colonial lighthouses,” ‘‘ Metropolitan tramways,” and ‘‘ the load line,” 
undertake the first-named dutics of the said three elected lords. 

‘‘ Unseaworthy ships,” ‘‘ meteorology,” ‘‘ droits,” ‘‘ deviation of the 
compass,” ‘‘ foreshores,’’ ‘‘ African slave trade,” and ‘‘ steam pressure,” 
are dealt with by two lords specially chosen in succession by ballet, on 
the first meeting of Council in every fifth month ; but if no such meeting 
take place, owing to that day fallmg on Her Majesty’s birthday or a 
Bank Holiday, these subjects fall to the share of five other lords, who, 
on ordinary occasions, deal with ‘the desertion of seamen in foreign 
ports,” the ‘‘ ventilation of emigrant ships,’’ ‘‘ rewards for saving life at 
sea,” ‘consular conventions,’ and ‘‘ Royal Fish.” 

. “ Other subjects, such as ‘Royal Naval Reserve,’ ‘ the drainage of 
forecastles, ‘ national flags,’ ‘ engine-room hatches,’ ‘ depositions,’ ‘ local 
marine boards,’ and ‘apparatus for distilling fresh water,’ are, in the 
absence of a Committee consisting of two elected and two balloted lords, 
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dealt with by the Bishop of’’—but here we are obliged to desist owing 
to want of space and sheer-exhaustion in following the details given by 
our informant. 

_ We have very seriously been considering whether we ought to insert 
the above in a magazine like the Nautical, whose reputation for fact is 
world wide; but, on the whole, we have decided to let it stand as it is in 
type. Our informant is, we find, right in the main as regards the actual 
subjects dealt with by the department: although, as we said before, 
owing to his head not being strong enough to keep up with the buzz and 
whirl of rapid work, he is, we think, quite wrong as to the way in 
which, and the persons by whom the work is done. This statement is, 
however, really useful as well as amusing. _ 

Our practical conclusion is, that if what is commonly called a ‘ pro- 
fessional man ”—i.e., the skipper of a merchant ship, or the captain of 
an ironclad—is to be appointed (as some gentlemen gravely assert ought 
to be the case) to superintend all this work of the Board of Trade, he 
would very soon be at sea and in troubled waters, and would, as Sir 
Charles Adderley tersely stated in the House of Commons, be a “ Jack 
of all trades, and master of none.” 
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Ix the year 1850, the Board of Trade, and Admiralty of the time, took 
full notice of the value of first-class ocean going steamers as auxiliaries 
to our ficets, and it was then, and had been for some time previously, 
the practice to require steamers, subsidised for the mail service, to be 
built of certain scantlings, and fitted with extra strengthenings for 
carrying chasing and other. useful, but not heavy, guns on deck. A clause 
inthe Mercantile Marine Act, repeated in substance, in the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1854 (Clause 321), was designed, and was for a time actually 
used, to keep the Government informed of the fitness of the mercantile 
fleet for supplying troop ships, or lightly armed cruisers, in emergencies. 

Subsidies are dying out, and even what subsidies are now granted to a 
few favoured lines, are granted without any stipulation as to the strength 
of the ship, or her fitness for joining the Reserve in time of war. 

In the letter which we published last month from Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, 
he wisely pointed out that in the matter of Reserves we have never 
sufficiently considered the vast resources we have within ourselves. Now 
it appears to us, that whilst our Government have been enrolling Reserve 
men, we have utterly disregarded the rich reserve at our very doors, in the 
shape of what may be called ‘‘ Reserve Ships.’’ The late chief constructor 
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of the Navy, and present M.P., Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., has recently pointed 
out that there are three or four companies who own much faster steam- 
ships than any in the Navy (and we may add, faster than those of any in 
any navy in the world), which could, in company with the Shah, 
Inconstant, and Raleigh, and such ships at their head, form a powerfal 
convoy, as well as a flying squadron for attacking certain trades. 

Now that we really feel our Royal Navy is not what it ought be, and 

that a great deal of money must be spent, it is open for consideration 
whether the Government might not, at least, inquire how far existing 
merchant steamships could be formed into a reserve, and at what, if any, 
cost. \ 
The Board of Trade through its officers can give full particulars of 
every ship afloat; and the Admiralty and Board of Trade together, 
possess the means without a penny outlay, of organising and working the 
Reserve. That such a Reserve would be valuable, Mr. Reed's words 
testify, that it would be cheap there is no room for doubt, and that it 
could be worked so far as the public service is concerned without trouble 
or inconvenience is certain. The law exists, which enables the Roard 
of Trade to collect the necessary statistics and particulars, and it only 
remains for the First Lord of the Admiralty to call on the Board of 
Trade to set it again in motion. Once set in motion and the particulars 
collected, we belicve that an arrangement would follow, whereby mer- 
chant ships and scamen would be drawn into closer communion with the 
Royal Navy, the owners and officers would thereby be benefited and the 
seamen improved, and the defence of the country would be immensely 
strengtkened without any appreciable increase in taxation. 


ORIGIN OF THE LoGg-Boox.—Coelbren y Buidd, or the wood memorial 
of the bards, is what they formerly uscd to cut their memoranda upon ; 
such as the ancient wooden almanacks were—a Staffordshire clogy or loy. 
Hence originated the log-book, which is used by sailors. 


OveRtoapina.—Since the Board of Trade have made a practice of 
sending a notice to owners of ships that have, in the opinion of the 
Board, left port deeply loaded, overloading has been gradually on the 
decrease, and the percentage of deeply laden vessels has now become 
very small. Wo notice, however, with regret that many ships lcave 
port with a considerable list, sometimes as much as 18 inches. 
slovenly and unscamanlike practice, to which we wish to call the 
attention of shipmasters. 
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SAILING SHIPS. 


No. of Ships No. of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 








Port. First 3 Months, Corres. Period First 3 Months, Corres. Period 
1874. Last Year. 1874. Last Year. 
Aberdeen ... 4 — ee §«=—6- 2,883 a6 — 
Belfast 1 ais — ee 1,878 ais — 
Bristol 3 1 = 449 oe 125 
Cowes 3 5 183 eee 224 
Dartmouth 5 6 246 sts 720 
Dundee 8 1 1,217 ae 242 
Faversham 4 1 868 eas 53 
Glasgow .o. 3 1 8,216 aug 42 
Hall 4 5 244 Use 837 
Jersey ke eee 1 4 52 ae 386 
Liverpool ... 8 7 3,562 .. 2,954 
London... 7 : 3 700 ase 179 
Middlesbro’ 1 a 1,467 dee — 
Newcastle ... 2 — 419 nee — 
Plymouth ... 3 ‘ 5 196 ae 912 
Port Glasgow 4 — 4,455 se — 
Portsmouth 4 8 540 ‘an 230 
Rochester ... 1 was 8 ave 41 re 158 
Southampton 3 4 oss 109 ove 307 
Sunderland 12 - 4 11,759 ... 1,781 
Whitehaven 1 — Me 1,249 Se — 
Yarmouth ... te 5 4 Ses 200 see 187 
Other Ports 54 37 eee §=—-d5, 156 es. 8,066 
Total 186 94 40,039 11,908 


La Corsrere Rock, JersEy.—Our readers will be glad to learn that a | 
lighthouse has been erected on this dangerous rock, and will probably be 
lit up some time this month. The rock lies off the south-western ex- 
tremity of the Island of Jersey, and the light, which is to be about 120 
feet above high water, will mark various other adjacent dangers. 
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STEAMSHIPS. 
No. of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnace 


Port. First 3 Months, Corres. Period First 3 Months, Corres. Perici 








1874. Last Year. 1874. Last Year. 

Glasgow + we «2D . = «=—.28 40,745 . 45,490 
Greenock ... ; 1 ._ — ee §=6s- 1, 941 oe — 
Port Glasgow ‘ 5 2 eo. 4,759 ace 715 
Sunderland : 6 . 28 . 7,897 84,065 
Newcastle... eee 9 . 16 15,308 21,120 
North Shields . il . iil 8,724 5,740 
South Shields 2 : 5 eee 646 2.978 
Liverpool ... 10 - 8 6,737 9,537 
Dundee 1 ‘ 4 689 sed 4.529 
Hartlepool 2 3 1,530 eee = 3 B05 
Aberdeen ... 2 4 1,105 a 3.536 
London 3 7 844 ids 2,735 
Belfast 5 — 1 a — as 2,652 
Stockton ... 1 ws 2 woe «=»: 2, 021 : 2,584 
Kirkcaldy ... 1 : 1 ee 1,160 : 2,019 
Middlesbro’ 4 es 2, .. 98,746 ee 1,860 
Hull 2 . 8 3,204 , 1,543 
Leith — 1 — SA 1,400 
Bo’ness 1 1 1,344 ses 1,080 
Whitehaven — — — ae — 
Barrow 2 .- — ... of 411 re — 
Other ports 5 ba 4 ase 974 ove 524 

Total 93 128 101,285 147,973 


Bomsay Harzsour.—It is proposed by the Indian Government that a 
new survey should be made of Bombay Harbour, and that the work 
should be entrusted to Captain F. J. Palmer, R.N., now commanding 
H.M. turret ship Magdala, stationed at Bombay. The existing records 
of former surveys of this harbour are not altogcther satisfactory, and the 
publication of a new chart prepared with care and pxtience, such as 
Captain Palmer has exhibited in many of his undertakings, will be of 
great benefit to shipmasters visiting Bombay, and will also conduce 
greatly to the welfare of the port. In connection with the survey, we 
learn that some considerable defence works are proposed, and we hear, 
with alarm, of proposals for fixed forts, moored floating fortresses, gun- 
boats, and torpedoes. Of course, it is highly desirable that so important 
a place as Bombay should be quite ready to defend herself against an 
attacking enemy whenever such a foe may appear ; but, from our point 
of view, we regard the survey of the harbour as of much greater 
importance than the defence works, and we rust it may be carried out 

“‘hout loss of time.’ 
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@ 
Soutm Paciric Ocean.—Santa Cruz IsLanps, 


The following information relating to the longitude of Duff group, 
Santa Cruz islands, and to a reef off Santa Cruz island was obtained by 
Lieutenant T. Suckling, R.N., commanding H.M. Schooner Renard, 
during a visit made to these islands. 

Duff or Wilson Group.—The north island of this group was observed 
by Lieutenant Suckling to be in longitude 167° 4’ E., or 11 miles to the 
eastward of the position given on the Admiralty chart; this position 
corresponds with the report of Captain Cooper of the British ship Isle of 
Wight, in 1871. The longitude assigned to this group on the chart, 
must, therefore, for the present, be considered doubtful. 

Suckling Reef.—On the 4th October, at 11.30 a.m., from the Renard 
when off the north-west end of Santa Cruz island, at about 83 miles 
from the shore, with the centre of Tinkalu (Volcano) island bearing N. } 
W., and the north end of Guerta island bearing E. by N. 3 N.: a small 
coral patch, which dries at low-water springs, bore N.W. by W. # W., 
distant one cable. ‘These bearings place the reef in lat. 10° 40’ 45” S., 
long. 165° 44’ 50” E. 





Fist Istanps.—Kanpavu ISLAND. 


- The following remarks relating to Kandavu island are by Navigating 
Lieutenant Henry Hosken, H.M.S. Pearl. 

Kandavu Island.—The south-west end of Kandavu makes like a 
Separate island. On aclear moonlight night the islands to the north of 
Kandavu island can be distinctly seen at a distance of 10 or 12 miles. 
On the south side of Kandavu, about 5 miles E.N.E. from the entrance 
to Ngaloa bay, there is a prominent point, which isa good mark by which 
to recognise the coast. The extremity of the point is formed by a long 
hummock, inside of which there is a conical peak with a single tree on it. 
When viewed from the eastward a higher hill with a peculiar clump of 
trees crowning its summit appears near the peak. 

: Off the east end of Kandavu island there is a small islet covered with 
ees, 

There are several passages through the barrier reef on the south side 
of Kandavu island ; one leading into a deep bay, called Toso passage, is 
about 9 miles from the east extreme of the island. 

Ngaloa Bay.—There is a dip in the land just to the north-east of a 
Temarkable gap in Kandavu hills, which appears almost to divide 
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Kandavu island ; this will point out the position of Ngaloa bey if Ngaloa 
island cannot be made out, for as the latter appears under high land it 
often cannot be seen till the vessel is within 6 or 8 miles of the entrance. 
The north-eastern extremity of Sea reef on south side of entrance to 
Ngaloa bay is distant about 2} miles E. by S. 48. from the south ex- 
treme of North reef. There are 5 to 6 fathoms close to the breakers of 
the South reef. 

Ngaloa peaks, in line with the remarkable gap in Kandavu hills bearing 
W.4N., clears Seca reef and south extreme of North reef, but close to 
the latter. This leading mark should not be used to clear Middle reef, 
as it leads too close to the reef; the eye from aloft is the best guide. 
taking care to have the sun astern of the vessel, wher the reefs 
will be distinctly visible. There is no bottom at 80 fathoms in the 
centre of the channel. 

North reef was found to be divided near its south-west extremity by a 
ship channel, 1} cables wide, and having from 8 to 10 fathoms in its 
- shoalest part ; and again, at 8 cables from the same extremity, by a boat 
channel about 50 yards wide and having a depth of 2 fathoms, The 
ship channel may be used with advantage by vessels leaving when the 
trade wind is to the northward of East; from the centre of this channel 
Anda Tavai island bears N.N.W. } W. | 

The Pearl steered through the channel between the south-west 
extremity of North reef and Middle reef with Anda Tavai island bearing 
N. 10° W. There is no bottom at 30 fathoms in the centre of the 
channel. 

Two shoal patches were found in West bay (south of Ngaloa island), 
one nearly in the centre of the bay and the other near the edge of the 
southern reef. A shoal, apparently of one fathom, was seen off the 
south-west end of Ngaloa island, but its exact position was not 
determined. 

A deep landlocked harbour named Ninderi is on the north side of 
Kandavu island about 6 miles from its east point. 

Along the north shore of Kandavu a barrier reef is reported to exist 
about 2 miles off the land. 

Ono Island, about 8 miles to the northward of the east end of 
Kandavu island, is hilly, about 400 feet high, or nearly as high as the 
east end of Kandavu. The anchorage, named Babia, to the south of 
Ono island is said to be good; the entrance to the anchorage is from the 
westward. 

Doubtful Shoal.—The position of Metcore shoal, said to be awash in 
latitude 18° 22’ S., longitude 178° 53’ E., is doubtful, the Pearl having 
passed over the assigned position without seeing any signs of shoal 
water. 
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SoutH Paciric OczEan.—Marquesas IsLanps. 

The following information, relative to Marquesas and Society islands 
in the South Pacific ocean, has been received from Commander Karl 
H. A. Mainwaring, R.N., H.M.S. Cameleon, 1878 :— 

Nukuhiva or Marchand is the principal of the Marquesas islands, and 
Tai-o-hae in Anna Maria, or Tai-o-hae bay, is the principal settlement. 

The whole of the Marquesas islands are, from the character of the 
soil, peculiarly adapted for growing South-Sea-island cotton ; the cotton 
is sent either to New Zealand or to San Francisco for trans-shipment to 
Europe. ‘The great drawback against agriculture amongst these islands 
is the want of labour, the natives been indolent and disinclined to work, 
and the uncertainty of rain; a recent drought extended over a period of 
fourteen months. 

Commerce.—A line of American schooners, fore and aft rigged, having 
a contract with the French Government for carrying the mails, run monthly 
from San Francisco to Tahiti, calling at Tai-o-hae, making the passage to 
the latter place in seventeen days, and thence to Tahiti in four or five 
days; the return passage from Tahiti, direct to San Francisco, is accom- 
plished in twenty-seven to thirty-three days. These schooners bring as 
cargo, lumber and sundries, returning with cotton and fungus, the latter 
article being for the Chinese market. 

Population.—The native population of Nukuhiva, in 1871, numbered 
600, and is slowly decreasing. There are, in addition, 27 Europeans and 
389 Chinamen, time-expired labourers who have settled on Nukuhiva and 
Inarried native women. The French resident, a naval officer, lives at 
Tai-o-hae, together with a few oflicials. 

The following are the number of natives and foreigners in the 
Marquesas from census of 1871 :— 


Natives. Foreigners 
Houa-houna or Washington island 235 1 European. 


to 2 & A few deserters 
Hiva-oa or Dominica island ... 1800 to 2000 { from whale-ships. 


Taou-ata or Santa Christina island 400 1 European. 


Fatou-hiva or Magdalen island... 400 { Ae bern 


Roa Poua or Adam island bes 600 4 Europeans. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries have effected some good in civilizing 
the natives, but on Dominican island the latter are still very bold and 
troublesome, and may be scarcely said to acknowledge French rule. 
Distributed amongst the other Marquesas islands are four native 
Sandwich island missionaries from the American mission. 

Clark Bank.—Captain Matthew Turner, of the brig Nautilus, reports 
| that in Decembef, 1869, his vessel passed over Clark Bank. He states 
o 
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that he sailed 2 or 8 miles to the southward before reaching deep water, 
piloting the vessel from aloft, through the deepest places. He did not 
find less than 6 fathoms in these channels, but thinks that there must 
have been much less water a short distance from the vessel. 

He places the southern extremity of the shoal in lat. 8° 08’ &., 
long. 189° 58’ W. 

Reported Shoals.—Also, between the bearings of W. 4 N. and W.S.W. 
from Hergest rocks, and distant from 6 to 15 miles, are several shoals. 

Lawzon Shoal, the approximate position of which is 10 miles 
W. by S. 4 8. from Hergest rocks, has a depth of 4 to 10 fathoms, 
according to the report of Captain Turner. 





Society IsLanps, 


Tahiti, Moorea, and Tetuaroa islands are under the French pro- 
tectorate. The independent islands are Huahine, Raiatea, and Bolabola 
these are also frequently called the Leeward islands. 

Natives.—The natives are as a rule, indolent, but tractable and intelli- 
gent ; many of them are good speakers. The births and deaths in 1872 
in the different islands were nearly equal. They are seldom visited with 
epidemics ; the most prevalent disease is elephantiasis, from which a 
great number of the male population suffer, and some females; this 
disease greatly enfeebles the energies, but seldom shortens life. 

On Raiatea an institution for the education of native missionaries has 
been established under the management of the London Missionary 
Society. There are several schools and churches on each of the islands, 
and all the natives are Protestants. 

Government.—The form of Government on the independent islands is 
a limited monarchy, the ruler being elected by the people. The Sove- 
reigns of all the independent islands are more or less connected with the 
late Queen Pqmare, either by blood or marriage, and she is held in the 
greatest veneration by the natives. The sovereigns receive, as a revenue, 
a poll-tax on young men over fifteen years of age ; besides having crown 
lands, they are provided with food by their subjects. 

For each district a governor is elected; these form the Parliament, 
their decisions are almost always adopted and sanctioned by the Sove- 
reign. Next in importance to the governors are the three speakers, the 
first speaks to and from the Sovereign, the second to and from the 
governors, and the third to and from the people. There are also judges 
and sub-judges and a staff of police on each of the islands, and, further, 
a Court of Appeal (if it may be so called) formed of men of good repute. 

Commerce.—Cotton planting, for which the islands are well suited, and 
the manufacture of cocoa-nut oil are the chief occupations of the 
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Europeans settled on these islands. The export of cotton will probably 
supplant that of oil, ag there is a greater demand for it. Trade is carried 
on partly in money and partly in Manchester goods. | 

Foreigners experience great difficulty in obtaining land; the natives, 
being unwilling to sell, lease it for short periods only. 





Coox IsLanps. 


Mangaia is of coral formation, but otherwise differs from most of the 
South Sea islands. It is not more than 800 feet high, and, at a distance, 
appears quite flat ; it has a fringe reef round it about 2 cables’ length 
from the shore and about 2 feet above high water mark, but with no 
passage for boats. Boats anchor outside the reef, en a ledge, and 
canoes come off for passengers, &c.; the natives then look out for the 
rise of the swell and land the canoes on the reef, jump out quickly, 
and drag the canoe across the reef to land, before the receding sea can 
sweep it back into deep water. It is not always safe to attempt a 
landing, few accidents, however, occur. 

Ships can approach the edge of the reef to within a cable, as there 
are no outlying dangers. 

The island is governed by a King and five chiefs, assisted by sub- 
chiefs of districts ; there are three villages, each of which has a church 
and school, but the only mission station is at Oneroa, on the west side, 
where there is landing. This island is healthy, and has a population of 
2,000. The number of births and deaths in 1872 were nearly equal. 

The chief exports are cotton, coffee, arrowroot, and cocoa-nut oil. 

About a dozen schooners visit the island during the yee principally 
from Tahiti and Rarotonga. 

Rarotonga, 105 miles W.N.W. from Mangaia, is about 2,900 feet 
high, and in appearance not unlike Tahiti, but much smaller, the usual 
oarrier reef surrounds it. There is a passage for boats and one opening 
off the mission settlement of Avarua, on north-west side, where schooners 
of 100 tons can enter and moor to the reef on each side. 

Large vessels standing off and on should be careful not to get too 
close inshore, especially on the west side of the settlement, as there is a 
considerable set on-shore and several ships have been wrecked, there 
being deep water and no anchorage close to the edge of the barrier 

reef, 

South-Sea-island cotton is grown, about 250 acres of lat of that 
plant being under cultivation. A ginning machine is erected near the 
settlement, where the cotton from the Hervey group is sent previous to 
its being shipped off either to New Zealand or Tahiti. Coffce of a good 
quality is also grown, and forms one of the chief exports. 

o 2 
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A Queen is the Sovereign, and the form of government is the same as 
at Mangaia. The natives number 2,000. 

The Rev. Mr. Chalmers (L.M.S.), has an institution at Avarua for the 
education of native missionaries, many of whom have been sent to the 
outlying stations at Humphrey (Manihiki), Reirson (Rakaanga), and 
Danger (Puka-Puka) islands, lying to the northward of this group. 

Aitutaki.—This island is low, except at its north-east side, where it 
rises to a hill about 450 feet high; a reef extends to the south-west 
for 7 or 8 miles, and should be approached with caution. The mission 
settlement of Arutanga is on the north-west side. There is a break in 
the barrier reef off the settlement where boats can enter, but no anchorage 
for trading vessels; they can, however, approach the reef, as there is 
always an off-set. 

Hurricanes occur about once every seven years, but these storms are 
very local, the worst months are from December to March inclusive. 
Commencing at N.W. to North, ending at S.E., they do immense 
damage. 

The cultivation of cotton has lately commenced, and a quantity of 
cocoa-nut oil is annually exported. 

The government consists of three chiefs and a number of sub-chiefs. 
The population by the census of 1872 was 1,550; the births are far in 
excess of the deaths. Cook islands seldom suffer from the effects of 
epidemics, and are generally healthy. The natives of all this group 
are much darker than the Tahitians, many of the islanders have a 
Mongolian type of face. The people of Aitutaki speak the same lan- 
guage as those of Rarotonga. Their houses are built of coral, white- 
washed, with thatched roofs, and present a very picturesque appearance 
from the sea. ; 

Niué, or Savage Island, about 80 miles in circumference, and 
situated 600 miles west from Aitutaki, is in formation much like Mangaia, 
low, flat, and surrounded by a fringe reef; it is formed of thickly 
wooded hills about 200 feet high, and skirted with enormous caverns, 
some of which run a considerable distance inshore. Water is scarce, 
and for drinking purposes is obtained from deep fissures in the rock 
2 miles inland. 

About twelve vessels visit Niné yearly, mostly brigs and schooners 
under the German flag, and a few whale ships for supplies ; these carry 
the produce to Apia, or to Sydney, which consists of cotton, fungus, 
and cocoa-nut fibre ; cloth, calico, knives, axes, &c., being the medium 
of exchange. Money is only given for labour. 

The population in December, 1872, numbered 5,124, and is in- 
creasing; the number of females is in excess of that of the males. 
The island is generally healthy and free from epidemics. Cutaneous 
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diseases and ophthalmia are common. One of the greatest pests are the 
flies. 

The form of government is republican and extremely crude. The 
chiefs have general monthly meetings in the seven villages, at these 
meetings the laws are made. 

The natives are good-tempered, cheerful, and industrious. They are 
quite different in appearance to the natives of the Cook islands, being 
‘smaller and darker in complexion, and speak a language entirely of their 
own, more allied to the Samoan dialect. 

IX is worthy of remark that the Niuéans were never cannibals, nor did 
they offer human sacrifices or worship idols; their ancient custom was 
to deify one of their chiefs, and at his death select another of their 
warriors for the same purpose. 

Pitcairn Island has 76 inhabitants, the number of females being 
slightly in excess of the males. There are 10 heads of families, their 
surnames being Christian, Young, McCoy, Buffett, and Warren. The 
islanders still live in their simple and primitive way, and are, as a rule, 
entirely dependent on the resources of the island for their daily wants. 
Epidemic or endemic diseases are unknown there. In the heginning of 
1872 a severe drought commenced and lasted six months, the effects of 
which are still felt. 

The average number of vessels communicated with yearly is about 
eight; from these they obtain intelligence of the outer world, and get 
clothing, soap, &c., in exchange for fresh provisions—namely, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, fruit, &c. The vessels calling are bound either to England 
from San Francisco, or from Newcastle, New South Wales, to San 
Francisco with coals. 

Doubtful Islands.—H.M.S. Cameleon, on August 1st, 1878, passed 
over the assigned position of islands marked ‘‘ doubtful” in latitude 
81° 9’ S., longitude 110° 80’ W., without seeing anything to indicate 
the proximity of land. The weather was fine with moonlight, and at 
sunset the vessel was 14 miles distant from the locality. At the 
time of pasing over the lowest land would have been visible about four 
miles. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


No. PLace. SvuBJECT. 


95 | MepirerRanzaxn—Egypt— Alexandria Establishment of a Floating Beacon. 
Additional information as to break 
water 
Bar and Crosby Lightveasels Fog-si 
Establishment of a Light. 
99 | Uxitep Stargs—Lake Huron—Spectacle Reef Establishment of a Light. 
100 | Umrrep Starzes—Chesapeake Bay—North Point | Discontinuance of Range Light. 


101 | Unrrep States — Rappahannock Bey eine Establishment of a Fog-signaL 
oint 


MepiTrREaNngaAn—lItaly— West Coast—Spezia 


3 8 





ENnGLanD—West Coast—Liverpool Bay 
98 | Spam—Strait of Gibraltar—Carnero Point 






102 | Fist Istanpsp—OvaLav—Levuka Harbour Position of Leading Lights. 

103 | Cnrva—East Coast—High Lamock Point Exhibition of the Lights. 

104 | Sours Amuxzica— West Coast—Patagonia Discovery of two Rocks. 

105 | IrELanp—East Coast—Lough Carlingford Discovery of a Rock near fairway. 
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CHANNEL IsLanps—Jersey—Corbitre Rock 





Establishment of a Light. 


107 | Exctanp—East Coast—Goodwin Light Vessel Altération in arrangement of Lights. 
108 | Unrrep States—California—San Brencisee Shoal Patch near Alcatray Island, 
arbour 


109 | Vaxcouver Isranp—West Coast—Barclay Sand--| Establishment of a Light. 
Cape Beale 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





95.— MEpDITERRANEAN.— Egypt.— Alexandria.—A floating black beacon 
has been placed on the 17 feet patch, lying N.E. ? E., 14 cables from 
the fixed beacon on El-far. Ships entering the port of Alexandria will 
leave this beacon on the starboard hand. 

96.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Italy.— West Coast. —Spexa Gulf. — With 
reference to Nautical Notice, No. 225 (December, 1878), on the break- 
water in the course of construction to protect the maritime arsenal at 
Spezia, and the beacons and lights established for marking the same, 
the following further information has been received, viz.:—The break- 
water, which will probably be completed in June, 1878, will be 2,405 
yards in length, but will not be visible, as it is to remain 8 feet below 
the mean level of the sea. The west channel is 440 yards wide, and 
has a depth of nearly 8 fathoms in it; the lights marking this channel 
are, the fixed white light on Fort Santa Maria and the pontoon exhibiting 
two vertical lights, the upper red and the lower green. The east channel 
is 220 yards wide, and has 6 fathoms in it; the lights marking the 
channel are, the jixed white light on Santa Theresa point, and the 
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pontoon exhibiting two vertical lights, the upper green, and the lower 
red. The local authorities at Spezia recommend that navigators (although 
the construction of the breakwater has been only recently commenced) 
should pass through the channels between the above described lights on 
the eastern or western side of the gulf, as circumstances may allow, and 
not between the floating lights. 

97.—EneLanp.— West Coast.—Liverpool Bay.— Bar and Crosby Light- 
vessels.—T he following fog-signals have been established at these light- 
vessels :—Powerful horns, worked by steam, distinguish these light- 
vessels, and in thick or foggy weather will be sounded regularly 
three times a minute. The sound will usually be heard from a distance 
of 8 or 4 miles, varying more or less with the different conditions of 
weather. 

Note.—In the event of a fog coming on so suddenly as to prevent the 
steam fog-horns from being used immediately, the ordinary bell, as 
hitherto, will be sounded until the fog-horn is in readiness. 

98.—Spamn.—Strait of Gibraltar.—Carnero Point.—A light of the 
fifth order is now exhibited from a tower on Carnero point, western point 
of the entrance of Gibraltar bay. The light is a fixed green light, visible 
between the bearings 8S. % W., through west and north to N.E. by E. 4 
E. ; it is elevated 185 feet above high water, and should be seen 11 
miles. The tower, 68 feet high, is round and of yellow colour, and is 
attached to the keeper’s dwelling. Position, lat. 86° 4’ 80” N., long. 
5° 25° 45” W. 

99.—Unirep States.—Lake Huron.—Spectacle Reef.—A permanent 
light is now exhibited from a tower erected on this reef, replacing the 
temporary light heretofore exhibited. The light is a flashing light of 
the second order, showing alternate red and white flashes at intervals of 
thirty seconds ; it is elevated 86 feet above the lake, and should be seen 
15 miles. The tower is built of light gray stone. Position, lat. 45° 
46’ N., long. 84° 7’ 80” W. 

100.—Unitep States.—Chesapeake Bay.—Baltimore Harbour.— 
North Point.—The range lights on North point, north side of the en- 
trance to Baltimore harbour, have been discontinued, but the towers 
remain as day beacons to lead up the old main ship channel. 

101.—Unirep States.— Rappahannock Bay.—Stingray Point.—A fog- 
bell, struck by machinery, has been established at Stingray point lighthouse, 
south side of the entrance of Rappahannock river. In thick or foggy 
weather the bell will be sounded at alternate intervals of yive seconds and 
thirty seconds. 

N.B.—This fog bell must not be mistaken for that at Windmill point 
which is struck at intervals of ten seconds. 

102.—Paciric.—Fiji.—Ovalau.—Levuka Harbour.—The following 
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information respecting the leading lights into Levoka harbour has been 
received. The upper light is white, the lower one red, bearing from 
each other E. + N. and W. } §., and 78 yards apart ; when in line they 
lead between the reefs of the south entrance. The white light was seen 
from H.M.8. Pearl, at a distance of 10 miles, but the red light was seen 
only for a distance of about 3} miles. The light-beacons are white with 
a red diamond on them facing seaward, so that when brought in line 
they serve as a leading mark by day. 

103.—Cuina.—East Coast.—High Lamock Island.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 189 (October, 1873), on the intended exhibition of 
two lights on High Lamock island, further notice has been given that 
the lights are now exhibited. 

High Laight, is a fixed white light of the first order, elevated 241 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 22 miles. The tower, 54 feet high, 
is built of cast iron, and painted black; the dwellings and boundary 
walls are white. Approximate position, lat. 23° 14’ 60” N., long. 
117° 17’ 80” E. 

Low Light, is a fixed red light of the fourth order, visible between 
the bearings N.E. by N. and N.E. 1 E., and covering the White and 
Boat rocks: it is 55 feet above the sea, and should be seen 7 miles. 
. The light is exhibited from a window in a white building erected on the 
southern slope of the island, and is intended as a guide to mariners in 
keeping clear of the White rocks and Boat rocks. 

104.—Sourn America.— West Coast.—Patagonia.—The following par- 
ticulars relating to the discovery of rocks by the Commander of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s Ship, Magellan, have been received, 
viz. :—Whilst passing Cambridge island, a rock was observed lying 8.W. 
#W., distant 3 miles from Cape Sta. Lucia; this bearing and distance, 
places the rock in lat. 51° 81’ 8., long. 75° 34’ W. Also when passing 
Beagle island, another rock was seen lying 8.8.W. (southerly), 73 miles 
from that island; this bearing and distance places the rock in lat. 62° 4’S., 
long. 75° 20’ W. 

Nete.—Mariners navigating this part of the west coast of South 
America are cautioned that the coasts and the off-lying dangers between 
Magellan strait and the Gulf of Penas have not been closely examined, 
and that the charts are necessarily imperfect, therefore, too close an 
approach to this dangerous and inhospitable shore is not advisable. 

105.—IneLann.— East Coast.—Lough Carlingford.—Information has 
been received that a sunken pinnacle rock, having 8 feet water on it at 
low-water springs, and 20 feet close to, lies about 80 yards 8.W. by 
8. from Frazer rock. The red buoy with staff which heretofore has 
marked the Frazer rock has been moved about 60 yards in a south- 
westerly direction, and now lies immediately to the south-west of the 
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pinnacle rock. From the rock, Greenore pier light bears N.W. 2 W. 
Earl rock perch N. 4 W., and north angle of Greencastle E. 3 N. 

106.—CHanneL Istanps.—Jersey.— La Corbicre Rock.—A light of the 
second order is now exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on La 
Corbiére rock at the south-west point of Jersey. From seaward between 
the bearings of S. by E., through East to N. by W., the light is a fixed 
white light. Inshore of the eastern limits of the white light, two sectors 
of red light will be exhibited, one to the north-eastward for marking the 
shoal ground of the Rigdon bank and thence to the land ; the other to the 
south-eastward for marking Les Vrachéres,and the dangers adjacent between 
it and the shore ; the light is elevated 119 feet above the level of high- 
water spring tides, and the white light should be seen 17 miles. The 
lighthouse is 62 feet high, and is situated on La Corbiére rock. 
Position, lat. 49° 10’ 40” N., long. 2° 14’ 50” W. During fogs a bell 
will be sounded three times in quick succession at intervals of thirty 
seconds, 

Note.—Mariners must exercise caution when navigating within the 
limits of the red light. 

107.—ENoianp.— East Coast—Gooduin Lightvessel. —In order to 
assist in determining the direction in which this lightvessel is riding at 
night, the lantern on the mizenmast has been lowered 8 fect. The 
lights are now respectively as follows, viz. :— 


On the foremast ee ... 25 feet above the water. 
99 mainmast eco ece 34 93 
9 mizenmast eco eee 20 99 


108.—Unitep Srates.—California.—San Francisco Bay.—A ridge 
having less than 7 fathoms water on it has been found extending from 
he north-west point of Alcatray island to the eastern end of the Presidio 
shoal ; the shoalest spot has 4 fathoms on it at low-water spring tides— 
gravel bottom. It is about 100 yards in extent, and lies in the track of 
vessels. From it, Bird island will bear N.W. by W. 2 W. nearly 800 
yards, and Alcatray lighthouse N.E. by E. 3 E. 1,260 yards. 

Note.—Boneta lighthouse, in line with the extreme of Point Diable, 
leads 2 cables south of the shoal patch. 

109.—Vancovuver Istanp.—Barelay Sound.—Cape Beale.—From the 
Ist day of July, 1874, a light will be exhibited from a lighthouse re- 
cently erected on Cape Beale, south-east point of the entranag to 
Barclay sound. The light will bea revolving white light, seen at intervals 
of thirty seconds, and visible from an easterly bearing parallel with the 
coast, through north, to W. by N. 4 N.; itis elevated 164 feet above 
high water, and should be seen 19 miles. The tower is a square build- 
ing 45 feet high, painted lighg stone colour. Position, lat. 42° 47’ 30” 
N., long. 125° 12’ 50” W. 
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Note.—The light should not be brought to bear to the eastward ot 
E. 3.N., as foul ground extends off the entrances to Barclay sourd, 
and Mariners are cautioned not to attempt to enter the sound at night 
without local knowledge or a pilot. 





Day Marks ror Mamv Sar Caannet, New Yorx Bay.—wWith 
reference to the Nautical Notice, No. 88, page 482, we have obtained 
from the Lighthouse Board in Washington the following representations 
of these landmarks :— 


Chapel Hill Beacon. 
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Sarery-Vatves.—All that the Board of Trade require is, that the 
arrangement of safety-valve complies with the conditions as to locked- 
up Government valves, and that their surveyors satisfy themselves that 
the valves really do their work as well and as efficiently as a dead weight 
loaded valve of the usual (aggregate) area of half an inch to the foot of 
grate surface. The rules applicable to safety-valves are as follows :—1. 
That there be two safety-valves on each boiler. 2. That the area of each 
valve shall not be less than a quarter of a square inch to each square foot of 
fire grate. 8. That these valves shall be so cased in that they cannot be 
tampered with. 4. That these valves shall also be cased in the usual 
manner of Government valves. 65. That proper gear shall be provided to 
lift all the valves (note, ‘‘lift the valves,’’ not merely ease the weights or 
springs) when steam is up. 6. That before a declaration for a passenger 
certificate is granted for the vessel, the valves are to be tested under full 
steam, and each valve adjusted separately by the Board’s surveyors. 
Any proposal for departing from the established rule of half an inch of 
area of valve to the foot of grate surface, should be specially submitted 
the Board of Trade for special test.—Board of J'rade Letters, May, 
1874. 





Boarp or TRADE CIRCULARS. 


TELEGRAPHIC WEATHER INTELLIGENCE.—The Board of Trade have 
been informed by the Meteorological Committee that they are now pre- 
pared to re-introduce the use of Admiral Fitzroy’s signals (cones and 
drum) with slightly modified significations, and that the change will 
take effect on and after 15th March, 1874. The signals to be used will 
consist of—1°. Cone, point downwards for southerly gales: S.K. round 
by S. to N.W. 2°. Cone, point upwards for northerly gales: N.W. round 
by N. toS.E. 8°. Drum with cone to indicate the probable approach of a 
_ very heavy gale from the direction indicated by the cone. The drum will 
not be used without the cone. The signals are to be kept hoisted during 
the daylight only, until 48 hours have elapsed from the time the telegram 
wax despatched, unless countermanded. At night, lanterns may be used 
wherever the local anthorities deem it desirable to do so, as pointed out 
in the explanatory pamphlet sent out, copies of which are supplied 
for gratuitous distribution. It will be seen from the pamphlet in ques- 
tion, that the meaning of the signals is that an atmospherical disturbance 
exists (which will be explained in the telegram) and will probably, but 
not necessarily, cause a gale at the place warned from the direction 
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indicated by the signal. The Meteorological Office will supply t; 
canvas shapes and lanterns to such places as require them, on loan, b: | 
in all cases the local authorities must undertake the charges inciden 
to the hoisting of the signal, such as flagstaff and gear, oil, &c., and a's 
to the keeping of the apparatus in repair, painting, &c., as directed I 
the Circular No. 278, dated 30th November, 1867.—Circular No. 714. 

TRANSMISSION OF CLOTHING AND OTHER ErrFrects oF DrEcEAseED Se1- 
MEN.—The attention of the Board of Trade has been directed to x 
instance in which the clothing and other effects of a seaman who died «’ 
cholera were dclivered to a shipmaster for conveyance to the United 
Kingdom. The officer is informed that such of the effects of seam: 
dying of contagious or infectious diseases as are likely to convey infe- 
tion should be at once destroyed ; and that other articles, such as letters, 
trinkets, &c., should be thoroughly disinfected before being forwarded t 
the United Kingdom. The disposal of the effects in such cases shot!! 
be fully described in Form C.C. 15, and the expense of disinfectire 
articles sent home should be charged against the estate of the deceased 
seaman.—Circular No. 715. 

ForreITurEs.—Supcrintendents are informed that reports should fer 
the future be forwarded to this department in all cases in which the 
forfeiture provided for by Section 255 of the Merchant Shipping Ac. 
1854, is inflicted by the superintendent and received by him in accord- 
ance with the 92nd paragraph of the instructions to shipping masters.— 
Circular No. 716. 

Lire-savina APPARATUS.—TRAVELLING ALLOWANCE FOR ATTENDAXCE 
aT WRECKS AND aT Exenrcise.—If the distance travelled from the station 


to the vessel in distress or place of exercise exceeds four miles out and— 


home, the sum of 3d. a mile will be allowed for each mile travelled. This 
allowance is in addition to the remuneration named in paragraphs 84 and 


51. In making a claim in these cases any distance under half a mile is — 


not to be reckoned, but half a mile and under one mile may be charged for 
as one mile. On each occasion of using the apparatus at an exercise the 
Board of Trade will pay to each of the duly enrolled members of a 
company present the sum of 2s. 6d., and to assistants, t.¢., all non-enrolled 
men, the sum of 2s., on application being made on the Form L. 8. A. 14; 
but no more than 25 men will be paid for any one exercise.—Circular 
Vo. 718. 

Surveys.— With reference to the survey of vessels for partially smooth 
water limits, the surveyors are instructed not to grant declarations for 
such limits until a good lifeboat and one dozen life-buoys, of the reguls- 
tion size and pattern, are supplied to the vessels in future.—Circular 
No. 719. 

Marxinc and Nawine Sarrs.—With reference to the marking of the 
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_ names of vessels on the bows, as required by Section 3 of the Merchant 

_ Shipping Act, 1878, the surveyors are informed that the names are to 

. be marked on the bows, or a permanent part of the ship, and not 

_ on head boards that can be detached or washed away.—Circular 
No. 720. 


CasuaLtigs To ForeiGN VessELs.—Depositions and returns (Forms 


Wr. 1 and Wr. 2) of casualties to foreign vesscls happening outside the 
_ limits marked with a black line on the wreck chart (Wr. 50) are not. 
* required by the Board of Trade, and will not in future be paid for unless 


such vessels have been in collision with a British vessel.—Circular 
No. 721. 
ConvEYANCE Ciarmms For DistrEssep SgeamMEN.—The superintendent is 


_ gsuthorised in future to pay these claims at the rate of 2s. a day per man, 
_ instead of 1s. 6d., when conveyed in a steamship not carrying mails,— 


Circular No. 722. 
Instructions TO MEeasuRInG SURVEYORS.—SUEZ CaNnaL.—ADMEASURE-~ 
MENT OF TONNAGE.— When a shipowner wishes a ship to be re-measured for 


“8 special certificate under the rules applicable to the Suez Canal, applica- 


tion is to be made on the usual form to the superintendent of a Mercantile 
Marine office. The surveyor should, on receipt of the application, apply to 


the registrar of shipping at the port of registry, if the vessel was registered 


prior to the 1st January, 1868, but if registered subsequently to that date to 
the principal surveyor for tonnage in London, for the formula and papers 
of the previous measurement of the ship. It will not always be necessary 


' to re-measure the tonnage under the uppermost deck, unless the surveyor 
_ finds that some space has formerly been exempted that must under these 
- ‘oles be included. For the purposes of the special certificate it will be 


the duty of the measuring surveyor to include in the gross measurement 
the entire cubic contents of the ship under the uppermost deck, and of 
every covered and closed-in space above that deck. On this point the 


, Measuring surveyor should be guided by his instructions, and in case 


any question arises he should at once refer,to the Board of Trade for 


_ instructions. Having included every space in the gross measurement, the 


measuring surveyor will then proceed to measure the engine-room, boiler 
Bpace, and screw alley as he does at present for a certificate of registry, 
and note in the proper place in the survey form and on the certificate 
(Appendix C.) the contents of each. He will also in cases where the 
Owners elect not to use the ‘‘ Danube rule’’ (see rules in Appendix), 


but to have the actual bunker space as well as the actual engine 
_ Space measured and deducted, measure separately the bunkers, and 
_ Tecord the contents of each in their proper places in the form. In doing 


this he is not to include any bunkers that are not absolutely permanent, 


_ or from which the coals cannot be directly trimmed into the engine-room 
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or stokehole, or into which any access can be obtained otherwise th 
through the ordinary coal shoots on deck and from the doors openi 
into the engine-room or stokehole. He is to be specially careful 
thwartship bunkers that can be in any way extended are not included 1 
the measurements for deductions. To ascertain the amount to 
deducted for propelling power the measuring surveyor can, at the opt3 
of the owner, take either—(a) the actual engine-room as measured pl:s 
75 per cent. of the space for screw steamers, and plus 50 per cent. fer 
paddle steamers, or (b) the actual measurement of the engine-room pics 
the actual measurement of permanent bunkers that cannot be extended 
and are fitted with openings only as described into the engine-room. I: 
no case, except in the case of tugs, is the engine-room allowance « 
exceed 50 per cent. of the gross tonnage of the ship. In measuring the 
deductions for crew space the surveyor will be careful to ascertain the 
cubic contents of each space as at present, but he must bear in min 
that no deduction is to be made for the master’s berth or cabin, or for 
the berths of stewards. He must also bear in mind that no deduction & 
to be allowed for crew space or for officers’ cabins, unless the regulations 
as to lighting, seaworthiness, and ventilation are complied with, nor 
unless the words ‘ certified to accommodate seamen,’ ** certified 
to accommodate officer or officers,’’ as the case may be, are 
cut in or painted on or over the doorway of each exempted space. All 
waterclosets having been included in the first place in the gross tonnage, 
those that are to be included in deduction from tonnage are to have the 
words ‘‘certified for the use of seamen’’ cut in or painted on of 
over the door. Some other houses on deck, such as the wheel-house, 
chart-house, winch-house, look-out house, are to be deducted from the 
gross tonnage, in which however in every case they are first to be 
included. The surveyor has to be careful as regards the cooking houses 
to see that the words “‘ certified for the use of the crew” are painted 
over or cut in or on each doorway of the space, and in the like manner 
in granting deduction for the chart-house, winch-house, and wheel-house, 
or any other exempted, closed, or covered-in space on the uppermost 
deck used for navigating the ship, he must see that the words ‘* certified 
for use in navigating the ship” are cut in or painted on or over the door- 
way of the space. All spaces deducted from the gross tonnage are to 
have cut over them or painted on them a notice that they are certified 
for some of the purposes named. In no case is the sum total of these 
deductions to exceed five per cent. of the gross tonnage of the ship. 
No deduction is to be made for passenger accommodation, captains’ of 
passcngers’ waterclosets, or lavatories, &c., passengers’ cooking houses, 
or luggage store rooms, or for any other purpose than indicated above. 
When the surveyor is in any doubt whether any.space should be 
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. exempted he should apply for instructions as usual. It may happen that 
. there are in certain ships some awnings or other constructions that are 
_ merely used for shelter (on this point full details are given in the report), - 
_ the space under which is not to be included in the gross tonnage, 
and is, therefore, not to be deducted afterwards as an exempted space. 
. When this is so the surveyor should make a careful note of the particulars 
in the proper place in theforms. In no case is any space to be deducted 
from the tonnage that is not first included in the gross tonnage. A 
formula showing the dimensions and computations is to be sent to the 
principal surveyor for tonnage for the purpose of test and examination.— 
Circular No. 723, May, 1874. 

Revrr or Distressep SEameN.—Cases have occurred in which, after a 
ship has met with an accident, crews have been treated as shipwrecked, 
_ and have been provided for and sent home as distressed seamen, although 
_ the ship has been subsequently repaired and has proceeded on her voyage. 
- It is clearly not intended by the law, and is not just, that these expenses 
should be borne by the public. The consul should, therefore, as a 
_ general rule, refuse to allow seamen to be discharged in consequence of 
casualty not amounting to shipwreck, unless the master provides for 
. them in one of the ways prescribed by the 205th Section. Cases of 
difficulty will occasionally arise in which the consul may not be able to 
ascertain promptly whether the vessel will be abandoned or not. In 
- such cases, if the master refuses to provide for the seamen, the consul 
may, to save expense, consent to their discharge and send them home on the 
distinct understanding that, should the vessel ultimately be not abandoned, 
the Board of Trade will recover the expenses from the owners. An 
endorsement to this effect should be made upon the articles, and the 
Board of Trade should be informed of the circumstances by a special 
_ despatch, to be followed by further information when the fate of the 
- vessel is decided.—Circular No. 726. 

_  Surveys.—FrExrs.—lIn the case of voluntary applications for inspection 
- of drawings of boilers of steamships a fee of £2 will be charged, which 
_ is to be paid to the superintendent of a Mercantile Marine office, at tho 
' time of application on form ‘Survey 6.” If the vessel for which the 
boilers are intended is ultimately surveyed for and reccives a passenger 
_ certificate, the amount paid for inspection of drawings of the boilers will 
_ be deemed to be a part of the fee to be paid for the passenger certifi- 
_ eate,—Circular No. 728. 

_ Lirezoats anp LirE-suoys.—Questions have arisen concerning boats 
’ and life-buoys, as follows, viz.:—1. How should the contents of a 
_ boat be ascertained ? 2. What should the surveyors pass as a lifeboat ? 
_ 3. What should be deemed to be “all requisites for use” in boats ? 
4. What should be deemed to be a life-buoy ? 5. Should such of the 
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contents of a boat as are taken up by a steam-engine and boilers be 
deemed to be cubic contents of the boat? 6. In the case of a boat fitted 
with steam engines, should the boilers be provided with safety-valves out 
of the control of the engineer when the steam is up? For the guidance of 
surveyors in giving declarations under the Merchant Shipping Acts, and 
of officers passing ships under the Passenger Acts, the following instrue- 
tions on the above points are issued :—l1l. In ascertaining the cubic 
contents of boats, the surveyor should bear in mind that the cubic contents 
of a boat were formerly assumed to be the contents of the extreme dimen- 
sions of the boat, and were ascertained by multiplying the length, breadth 
outside, and depth inside, into each other. Thus a boat 2sft. long, by 
8ft. Gin. wide, and 3ft. 6in. deep, was for many years accepted as having 
a cubic capacity of 838 cubic fect; this was of course not accurate. To 
ascertain the contents of a boat accurately, Stirling’s rulo should be 
applied, but as that would entail much labour, the Board of Trade have 
adopted the use of the factor ‘6. The surveyor, therefore, now takes the 
length, breadth, and depth, as before multiplies them into cach other, and 
then multiplics the product by ‘6. Thus the boat 28 x 8°5 x 8:5 = 
888 cubic fect, and 838 cubic fect x °6 = 499-8, this boat is now there- 
fore assumed to be of the contents of 500 cubic feet, instead of being 
assumed to be of the contents of 800 cubic feet under the former rule. 
The actual extreme dimensions of the boats of course remain the same 
under the old and the present rule, but the cubic contents with the same 
dimensions are described as less under the present rule. The totals of 
contents given in page 5 of Circular 591, will have to be multiplied by 
the factor :6, to bring them to the present rule. 2. As regards life- 
boats—A square-sterncd boat is not to be passed as a lifeboat. Excepting 
in small boats the oars should be double banked. A lifeboat fitted with 
efficient and substantial air casinys is deemed to bo capable of carrying 
one man for every ten cubic feot of her capacity. Thus, a lifeboat 
measuring 28 x 8:5 xX 8°5, whose cubic contents by the present rule 
are 500 fect, is deemed to be suflicient for 50 adult persons. The space 
in the boat must be sufficient for the seating of the persons carried in it, 
and for the proper use of the oars. No boat should be passed as a life- 
boat unless she has for every person sho carries, or, what is the same 
thing, for every ten cubic feet computed as above, at least two cubic fect 
. of strong and serviceable inclosed air-tight compartments so constructed, 
fitted, and arranged that water cannot find its way into them. That is 
to say, the lifeboat measuring 28 x 8:5 x 8:5, whose whole cubic 
contents are deemed to be 500 feet, and which is deemed to be sufficient 
for 50 adults, is to have 100 cubic feet (of her total 500 cubie feet) 
occupied by inclosed air cases, making 100 feet of closed-in buoyancy to 
400 feet of clear space for passengers and crew. Zine is not permitted 


| 
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in the construction of a lifeboat or her air casings. The air-tight com- 
partments of lifeboats must be so distributed as to give the boat good 
buoyancy and stability ; whether a part of the air cases should be unger 
thwarts or whether they should be all in the end and along the sides ‘ 
must be left to the option of the owner. If air cases are in the bottom 
of the boat the depth of the boat is to be measured from the top of the 
bottom air cases. Spaces filled with, or containing any material are not 
to be deemed to be air spaccs. No boat fitted with a steam-engine is to 
be passed as a lifeboat. No lifeboat other than a metal lifeboat should 
be passed if carried sufficiently near the funnel to be injuriously affected 
by the heat. 38. As regards requisites for use—The surveyors should 
see that in all boats the full complement of oars, and two spare oars, at 
least, are provided ; in large boats more than two spare oars ought to be 
provided ; cach boat is to have two plugs, and one set and a half of 
thole pins or crutches attached to the boat by sound lanyards, a bailer, 
a rudder and tiller, or yoke and yoke lines, a painter of sufficient length, 
and a boat hook; the rudder and bailer are to be attached to the boat 
with sufficiently long lanyards. In the case of lifeboats, the surveyor 
should see that the hatchet or tomahawk kept in each end of each life- 
boat is in good order, and that a mast or masts, with at least one good 
sailand proper gear for each, and a cork life-jacket for each oarsman, 
and one for the coxswain, are provided. No life-jacket should be passed 
that is not capable of floating on the water for 24 hours with 23 pounds 
of iron suspended from it. 4. As regards life-buoys.—No life-buoy 
stuffed with rushes, or with cork shavings, or other shavings, or 
granulated cork, or any loose material should be passed. All cork life- 
buoys shoul] be built of solid cork, and fitted with life-lines and loops, 
and none should be passed that will not float for 24 hours in water, with 
32 pounds of iron suspended from it. If life-buoys containing air 
spaces as buoyancy are passed, they must be of an approved pattern, 
and capable of floating in the water for 24 hours, with 40 pounds of iron 
suspended. No contrivance is to be passed as a life-buoy that requires 
to be inflated before use. 5. As regards steam launches or boats fitted 
with steam power, the contents taken up in fhe boat by the engine and 
boiler are not to be deemed to be part of the clear contents of the boat. 
6. As regards the satety-valves fitted to the boilers of steam launches 
and of other boats carricd by passenger steamers, the surveyors should 
see that the boilers are provided with safety-valves out of control when 
steam is up, and subject to precisely the same rules as the safcty-valves 
on the main boilers. The lifting or easing gear should actually lift the 
valve, and not merely the weight; the boilers should also have a steam- 
guage, a glass water-guage, and test cocks. In carrying these instruc- 
tions into effect, surveyors are to be careful not to interfere unduly with 
P 
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lifeboats passed before, provided their buoyancy and efficiency are equal 
or nearly equal to that indicated above; but in the case of new boats 
coming under survey for the first time, as well as in all cases in which 
the fittings of boats require renewal, the rules contained in this hotice 
are to be strictly adhered to, whilst the surveyors are to be careful as 


regards new boats. They are also to be careful not to interfere so as to | 


condemn apparatus that may have been already passed and that still 
remains eflicient.—Circular No. 730. 

Ture AGREEMENTS.—MeEnrcuant Suippine Act, 1872.—By Section 16 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1872, it is provided that the owner or 
agent of home trade ships may enter into time agreements, in forms 
to be sanctioned by the Board of Trade, with seamen to serve in any 
one or more ships belonging to him, which agreements need not expire 
on either the 30th June or the 81st December. With the view of 
meeting the circumstances of such cases, the Board of Trade have sanc- 
tioned a special form of half-yearly account of voyages and crews of 
home trade ships, the crews of which have been engaged upon time 
agreements. These lists are to be delivered by the master or owner o! 
every such ship within twenty-one days after the 30th June or 31s: 
December, in the manner provided by the 275th Section of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854.—Circular No. 733. 

Borer Pressure.—If a passenger steamer is partially surveyed by one 
surveyor, and the survey is completed and a declaration granted br 
another, the surveyor who may have witnessed the test of the boilers br 
hydraulic pressure, should determine the pressure to be allowed on the 
boilers in question, if he has had an opportunity of examining them inside 
and outside, either before or after the test. The surveyor who has witnessed 
the test, and examined the boilers, should take care to advise the survevor 
who is ultimately to grant the declaration, as to the pressure which should, in 
his opinion, be allowed. The surveyor who grants the declaration should 
not give a greater or less pressure than so advised, without first consulting 
the surveyor in whose presence the boilers were tested, and if any 
difference of opinion should then arise, the case is at once to be referred 
to the Board of Trade. The surveyor who grants the declaration 1s 
responsible for the pressure allowed in the absence of special instructions 
from the Board.—Circular, May, 1874. 

Home TRADE, Sicnaus or Distress.—With reference to the instrue- 
tions to surveyors, paragraph 11, in Circular 655a, twelve charges of 
powder may be passed as sutticient for vessels plying within the home 
trade limits and receiving Stm. 2 Declarations.—Circular, April, 1874. 
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Maritiue Law. 


INFORMATION IS NoT SaLvace.—Sir Philip Francis, the learned Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Constantinople, has given the following 
important judgment. That no such judgment is found in our luw books 
may probably be accounted for by the fact that no such preposterous 
claim has been before set up. We are glad to find now that it has been 
set up, it has been so authoritatively settled. The case is Higley 7. Smart. 
This action arose out of the salvage of the Italian barque Arturo by 
the British tugs John Smart and Sarah Smart, in December, 1872. It 
appears from the petition filed in the present action, that the plaintiff claims 
14 per cent. on the sum paid by the owners of the Arturo as compensation 
for the said salvage services. The grounds of the claim set forth in the 
Ist and 2nd paragraphs of the petition are as follows:—1. That on or 
about the 20th day of December, 1872, the plaintiff, on information 
received from an English captain (William Lambert, master of the 
Harvest (ueen), coming from the Black Sea, that a ship had been aban- 
doned in the said sea, and was in distress, forthwith sent notice to 
the defendant by special messenger. 2. That the plaintiff immediately 
afterwards gave notice of this vessel being so in distress to Carmelo 
Borg, commanding the dcfendant’s steam tug John Smart, which hap- 
pened to be at Buyukdere, and verbally agreed with him on the part of the 
said defendant in the presence of witnesses that the said plaintiff should 
receive 15 per cent. on the nett profits of the sum which might be 
granted as remuneration for services rendered to the said ship in distress. 
Sir Philip Francis delivered judgment as follows:—‘ The chief point 
argued in this case is whether an action on a contract by which a person 
bargains with a tug-master for a percentage on such salvage as may 
accrue on saving a ship, is a good contract, when the consideration for 
such a contract is information of where the ship in distress may be found. 
To take an extreme case to test the principle on which this action is 
based, can a man possessed of a monopoly of information that a crew is 
in peril of life and a ship and cargo in imminent danger of destruction, 
reap the fruit of an elaborate bargain (‘ higgling of the market’ as the 
old phrase gocs) with a number of tug owners till he gets a good 
‘ quotation,’ and then impart his news, and perhaps enable the salvors to 
be in time to save a cabin boy and a bag of biscuits or see the ship go to 
Pieces instead of rescuing her and the crew? To this it may be 
answered that in law, secret information is a saleable article like any 
other acquired information, just as the discovery of a mine of gold or an 
universal cure for disease may be sold at any price the information is 
worth, or be kept out of the markct for ever at the will of the owners of 
the secret. This is, however, an imperfect illustration, for a man is not 
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bound to increase the wealth of the world by augmenting the quantity o: 
gold, and if one universal cure is not published, others equally certar 
will be discovered and have the same infallible effect. Further, th 
ordinary rules of contracts are not applicable to cases arising out ci 
salvage. Over our courts which deal with maritime matters have pré- 
sided eminent men who have known how to make good’ policy the bass 
of the principles regulating contracts of this kind; and the doctrines ci 
equity which in these courts govern these cases are those which I pre 
to look to for general guidance even though I do not find exact prec: 
dents. If it be said this cause is not ‘in Admiralty’ or ‘in Equity. 
but in ‘Law.’ my reply is, ‘we know of no such distinctit 
in this court.’ When I have to decide whether a contract is govi, 
it is idle to tell me it will be good ‘in law,’ bad ‘in Ad. 
miralty,’ and doubtful ‘in Equity.’ No magical division of speci! 
tribunals should govern our decisions, and though particular proce- 
dure and technical rules are of a certain value, they must not be 
used so as to obstruct the course of justice. The present case arises ott 
of an Admiralty’suit in this Court. The Arturo was in December, 1572, 
found on a rocky coast in bad weather abandoned by her crew, and 
rescued by the Smart tugs.. On various frivolous pretexts British jans- 
diction was disputed by a foreign power, but I insisted that we hal 
jurisdiction, and we exerciscd it. Her Majesty’s Government, as I hap- 
pened to learn afterwards, agreed with me that I rightly maintained. the 
jurisdiction. The salvage money for the Arturo having been paid ove! 
to this Court, it was divided amongst the salvors. Amongst the salvors 
(plaintifis in that case) was the present plaintiff, to whom was allotied 
his share. He did not then, so far as I am aware, put forward bis 
claim to a larger share being due to him as ‘ informant;’ and in this he 
was probably right, for the real person who gave the information was 
the master of the British ship Harrest Queen, who had seen the Artur 
in peril, and on arriving in the Bosphorus told the plaintiff to go for an 
Lnglish tug to save the Arturo, and the captain explained to the plaintd 
her exact position. The plaintiff accordingly pulled off in his boat, 
found the captain of tho defendant's tug, and says he made a bargan 
with him for 15 per cent. of the produce of the salvage. Now the 
master of the Harvest Vucen did good service; he was prompt, ard 
showed presenco of mind in giving the news. But he was content with 
a small compensation—Z£10, I think. And yet a shipchandler, whose 
boat pulls through the quiet waters of the Bosphorus for ten minutes. 
and who tells a tug captain the news, as ordered by the captain of the 
Harvest Queen, tries to drive a hard bargain, and then afterwards joins the 
salvors in their enterprise. He could under these circumstances have gained 
a small addition only to his ordinary salvage reward as one of the crew 
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about the expense of the wear and tear of his boat for a quarter of an 
hour. I hold the present petition bad on the following considerations :— 
Firstly, salvage claims are governed by special rules. A man who saves 
life and property at sca is rewarded diflerently from one who does a like 
service on shore, and on obvious grounds which I need not now recapitu- 
late. It may seem at first sight anomalous that if a gallant fellow saves 
a family or treasure out of a house on fire, he is mentioned in the 
newspapers, and has to provide himself with a new suit of clothes 
for those he spoilt; whilst if a gallant boat’s crew save a ship, and 
the captain, cargo, and crew, they are allowed a large sum by way 
of salvage. Neverthcless, that is the law in our and other civilized 
countries. It is not, I may observe, however, Ottoman law, as I have 
reason to know. Under the latter (I am citing a real case), where an 
English ship saved in the Red Sea an Ottoman steamer of the Govern- 
ment, with a cargo of pilgrims, and what the French call the ‘ equipage,’ 
and where the English steamer lost much time (three days) and moncy 
in so doing, and did inestimable service to the Ottoman steamers, the - 
salvors were referred by the Turkish Government to ‘Allah’ for their 
reward. The English shipowners and crow, I may remark, have, never- 
theless, got nothing for their trouble. Our legislators, however, for 
obvious reasons with which all jurists are familiar, have based their 
maritime laws on good grounds of policy, and for salvage award high 
remuneration, which, for the most part, is cheerfully paid, though 
attempted to be evaded in a few cases, like that of the Artu7o, where 
the policy of honesty was not perceived by the persons interested. Yet 
while salvors are well remunerated, the contracts relating to salvage are 
rigorously examined, contracts for appropriating undue proportions are 
repudiated, contracts centered into to defraud the real and meritorious 
salvors are put aside, and contracts opposed to general policy are nullified. 
Our policy is to stimulate men to be prompt, active, and effective, to be 
gallant and unselfish, and to risk something of their own—their lives and 
property even—to save those of others in peril. A tardy relief may find 
a ship sunk and a crew drowned. Foraman to wait to strike a bargain, 
instread of trusting to the liberality of the law, or of the party benefited, 
is to ruin the chance of preserving life and property. Henco a 
bargain like this is bad. It was urged in the argument that 
the ship was ‘abandoned,’ and that, therefore, no lives wero at stake. 
Now the petition says ‘the ship was abandoned and in distress.’ If 
she was ‘abandoned’ she was not ‘in distress.’ Distress is a human 
feeling and not a ship's condition. As a fact, no one knew at tho 
time whether the crew were on board the -Artwro in distress, or whether 
the ship was abandoned. It subsequently turned out that the crew 
had been smitten with fear and abandoncd the ship, leaving, I think, 
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a small goat to take care of it. The bargain was made on the suppo- 
sition that a crew might be on board. There is no case like this in 
the authorities, perhaps because no claim like it has ever been set up, 
but there are certain precedents which may tend to satisfy the minds 
of those who are rather guided by precedents than by principles. First, 
with regard to the Courts of Law putting on one side contracts opposed 
to public policy, there are several classes of cases which were quoted 
by Mr. Nasmyth in his very able argument to establish the general 
principle that it is the duty of Courts to interfere in such cases, and 
the Merchant Shipping Act provides expressly in dealing with contracts 
deemed by the Legislature to be unlawful. So, again, if we examine 
the list of decisions given in ‘Pritchard’s Digest’ it is obvious that 
the policy of the law is to limit within certain bounds the freedom of 
parties to bargain for rights of salvage. The leading case is that of 
the Enchantress. (1 ‘Lushington’s Reports.’) It deals with the 
question very decisively and lays down, amongst other things, that all 
agreements limiting the proportions of salvage are subject to the 
opinion of the Courts: The Court of Admiralty will make their appor- 
tionment irrespective of the arrangements of the parties. The cases 
of the Louisa and Mary Ann and others reported in ‘ Pritchard’ support 
this view of the case. I have no hesitation in applying to this case 
the rules which govern contracts of this kind in Courts of Admiralty, 
and, therefore, I dismiss the petition on the grounds stated inthe motion. 
An observation was made in the course of the argument that this 1s 
a sort of defence which is not favoured by Courts. Now with that I 
do not altogether agree. In the first place, it was not the defendant 
who made this alleged contract: it was a man in his employ, the 
captain of the tug; and, in the second place, it is one of those defences 
which, I think, is justified on the grounds, as I have already said, of 
public policy. Ihave only further to recognize the very able arguments 
which were brought forward when this motion was heard. The rule 
will be that the case will be dismissed on the grounds stated.” 
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SHIPPING AND MrRcaNTILE GAZETTE CoRRESPONDENCE. 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sir Wituiam Mitcue.t.) 


Cotiision.—Forricn Suip or War.—lIf a British ship be run down 
by a French war steamcer—the British ship having all lights burning 
brightly, and in their proper place, and lying nearly becalmed—is the 
French Government responsible for all damages? The vessel did not 
sink owing to her cargo. The French steamer towed the vessel to the 

rest port in a watcrlogged state. Can the crew recover damages, as 
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the owner has received an acknowledgment for his damage? The 
captain’s, mate’s, and steward’s effects were all destroyed by submersion 
‘in petroleum and salt water. Ifthe claims are good, what vould be the 
best steps to take to obtain redress? Theo owner of tho ship has taken 
no interest in the affairs of the crew whatever.—[If the shipowner 
recovered compensation for all parties concerned, our correspondent 
would have a claim on him for the loss or damage to his clothes; but if 
the shipowner has merely made a claim for the damage done to his own 
vessel, and not for compensation to crew or owner of cargo, the case 
should be represented to Lord Derby at the Foreign Office, who would 
cause the facts to be placed before the French Government. ] 

Freicut ‘‘ Pro rata Itineris.”—My vessel sailed from a port on the 
east coast, loaded with grain, for a port in France, but was totally lost 
with her cargo near the I'rench coast. The cargo was insured, but not 
the vessel. The merchant gets insurance for cargo, and we want to know 
whether half freight is recoverable from the shipping merchant, who 
receives his insurance, or any part of freight for same cargo he shipped ? 
— [The cargo having been lost, the merchant could not accept it short of 
its destination ; and, therefore, no pro rata freight could be due. Cargo 
must be carried to its destination to earn the reward agreed upon for the 
service. This not having been accomplished, nothing can be recovered 
from the owner of the goods. The mere fact of a merchant insuring his 
property does not give a claim by a shipowner for unearned freight. 
The shipowner might have insured his vessel and her earnings, and, as 
a prudent man, should have done so. | 
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A Worp To tHE Wisre.—It was only last year that the people of the 
kingdom, from one end to the other, would have supported Parliament 
in any measure of coercion, restriction, and interference with merchant 
shipping. Whatever any one may now say to the contrary, Mr. Plimsoll 
had a real substratum of fact underlying his assertions as to unseaworthy ~ 
ships. It is, perhaps, fortunate that his injudicious advocacy marred his 
honest, but ill-judged, attempts at restriction and wholesale survey. If 
Mr. Plimsoll wanted proof that he was right at the bottom, he has only to 
repeat triumphantly the figures quoted by Lord Eslington, Mr. Lefevre, 
and Sir Charles Adderley, in the recent debate on Mr. Eustace Smith's 
motion. ‘These figures are as follows :—264 vessels were detained for 
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survey by reason of defects in their hulls, equipments, or machinery 


Of these, 234 were pronounced unscaworthy upon being surveyed, and 1:: 


were found seaworthy, the remaining 17 being still sub judice. Twenty- 


two vessels were also detained on the ground of overloading, and were a. 


of them lightened to tho satisfaction of the Board of Trade surveyors. I: 
three cases only have the owners exercised the right of appeal given t 
them by the Act, and in each case the action of the Board of Trade was 
upheld by the Court. In five cases compensation has been paid by tke 
Board of Trade to the owners of vessels, the total amount s0 paid bein: 
£727 16s. What we fear is, that any new agitation (got up by 
shipowners who have justly suffered under the new law, and bs 
persons who are disappointed that their schemes of wholesale contn: 
have been frustrated) will lead the people of the country to call cz 
Parliament to pass more stringent measures. That certain shipowzers 
have induced members of Parliament to cry out on their bebai:. 
is direct and convincing evidence that the recent Act is etfective. 
They naturally do not like the destroying effects of a means that Sydnexv 
Smith likened, in one of his rather gross illustrations, to the action of « 
small-toothed comb on objectionable parasites. ‘‘ The more they er 
out,” said he, ‘‘ the more clearly is the skill used against them.” Wha! 
we fear is that too much crying out on behalf of owners of unseawortht 
ships will again call grave attention to what the majority of the Englis2 
people still believe to be the necessity for further restrictive and effectis: 
measures. The people do not want to play at surveys, but to sc 
thoroughly, heart and soul, into the question. It is wiser on the par 
of owners of unseaworthy ships to leave things alone for the present. 


: 


and repair their ships, than it is to place fresh weapons in the hands cf 


Mr. Plimsoll’s committee. Mr. Plimsoll, by his own blundering, spoil: 
his own case, which, at the bottom, contained, as we have said, a 
substratum of fact as regards the existence of low class ships. Le: 
shipowners be wise and profit by his example, and not spoil their 
own case by crying out when one of them is properly hit, for they will 
thereby invoke further attention, and possibly further interference at the 
hands of the nation at large. 
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THE SURVEY OF SHIPS. 





We have on many occasions expressed our opinion against the com- 
pulsory periodical survey of ships. We doubt whether such a survey 
can be justified on any grounds whatever, unless it be on the one ground, 
that legislation having originally taken a wrong turn, the survey of 
ships is the necessary outcome. We have always believed, and 
continue to believe, in the doctrine of personal responsibility. We do 
not, however, for a moment wish to be understood as advocating the 
repeal of the survey of passenger ships, and at the same time the leaving 
of the law, as to responsibility, as it at present stands. If the survey 
clauses of the Merchant Shipping and Passengers’ Acts were repealed 
to-morrow, and if no steps were at the same time taken in other 
directions, we do not hesitate to say that grievous harm would be the 
result. But if with the repeal of compulsory survey, amendments were 
made in the law of master and servant ; as to the shipowner’s personal 
responsibility ; as to the Courts by which cases are tried (so asto supersede 
the jury system by a judge and assessors), and in the direction of estab- 
lishing a public prosecutor, the gain would be great, and the security of 
life at sea increased. The general public see how much good has followed 
the Board of Trade and emigration surveys, and we doubt, therefore, 
whether they or their representatives in Parliament, will wish to relinquish 
those surveys, for whilst they see and know the undoubted good done, 
they do not see, and do not know, that the good might have been 
VOL. XLII. Q 
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done more surely by other means, nor that in doing the good that has 
been done as regards safety of life; invention and enterprise have been 
and must inevitably continue to be, fettered. 

The above remarks apply to compulsory annual or periodical survey, 
but they would more forcibly apply to the still more objectionable plan of 
compulsory classification of ships energetically, and as we venture to 
think with much shortsightedness, advocated by Lloyd’s Register Com- 
mittee before the Duke of Somerset’s Commission. But whilst we have 
no language strong enough to express our opinions against com- 
pulsory periodical surveys and compulsory elassification, as being the 
most effective means of removing responsibility from and whitewash- 
ing owners of ships, we are not amongst those who can find any 
reasonable objection to the survey of ships alleged to be, or known to 
be, unseaworthy. The only condition we should wish to see maintained 
on such a survey is that the Government of each country alone regulates 
the survey of the shipping of its country, and that ample provision be 
made for a just and considerate survey in all cases, and for the payment of 
compensation when owners suffer improperly. 

The difference between ourselves and the school of which Mr. Plimsoll 
and Mr. David MacIver are the apostles, is this—that we only advocate 
the survey and destruction of a rotten ship in the same way that we 
would advocate the survey and demolition of a pestilential den in St 
Giles’s, whilst our opponents advocate the survey of every ship, good or 
bad, and her inspection as to lading, on each voyage. That is to say, we 
would be short, sharp, and decisive with ships suspected or known to be 
bad, whilst they would survey several thousands of ships on the chance of 
finding the bad ones. That the system we advocate is effective is proved 
by the figures quoted in our June Number, p. 5385—viz., that 234 out 
of 264 ships had under it been pronounced unseaworthy, and had either 
been repaired to the surveyor’s satisfaction or broken up. It is trae 
that these 234 ships would have been found out under Mr. Plimsoll's 
plan, but it is also true that, to find them out, 26,000 ships would have 
been interfered with and detained, and probably 150,000 voyages impeded: 
whereas, under the system we admire the 234 ships were caught without 
a moment's delay or inconvenience to any other ship or shipowner. 

Our views are well known on the above subject, and we should not 
have repeated them now but for two circumstances. The first is, that 
while we are writing Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill stands for reading in the Honse 
of Commons, and that the Governments of foreign countries have acted 
on his and Mr. McIver's views. 

Two of the objectionable clauses in Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill are as 
follow :— 

‘©15. Before any ship wholly or in part laden with goods clears out 
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from any British port at any time between the first day of January and 
the thirty-first day of March, or between the first day of September and 
the thirty-first day of December in any year, the master of such ship 
shall deliver to the clearing officer at such port a declaration signed by 
him to the effect that the whole of the cargo of such ship, or, where 
such ship is specially licensed in manner provided by this Act, that so 
much of such cargo as may not under the authority of the special license | 
be carried above deck, is below deck, and thereupon such clearing officer 
shall give to such master a deck load certificate to that effect; and no © 
‘ master of any such ship shall sail from any such port until he has 
obtained such deck load certificate from the clearing officer. 

‘‘ Where any person shall make any such declaration knowing the 
same to be untrue he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction shall be liable to imprisonment with or without hard labour, for 
~ any term not exceeding two years. 

‘Tf the master of any ship for which such.‘deck-load certificate as 
aforesaid is required, sails from or attempts to sail from any British 
port without having obtained such certificate, he shall incur a penalty 
not exceeding fifty pounds, and an additional penalty of -ten pounds for 
every day after so sailing from such port during which such ship shall 
be on a voyage without such certificate. 

‘16. If the master of any ship for which such deck-load certificate 
as aforesaid is required, after having obtained such certificate and before 
the arrival of such ship at the port of her destination, places, or permits 
or causes to be placed, or to remain or be upon or above the deck of 
such ship any part of the cargo thereof stated in such certificate to be 
below deck, he shall incur a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, and an 
additional penalty not exceeding ten pounds for every day during the 
voyage to such port on which such cargo was above deck. Provided 

always, that if the master of any such ship consider that it is necessary, 
in consequence of the springing of a leak or of other damage received or 
apprehended during the voyage, to remove any portion of such cargo 
upon deck, he may remove or cause to be removed upon the deck of 
such ship so much of such cargo, and may permit the same to remain - 
there for such time as he considers necessary for the safety of such 
ship: Provided also, that the store spars or other articles necessary for 
the ship’s use shall not be taken to be ‘cargo for the purposes of this 
section.” | 

The above clauses mean, if they mean anything, that no ship, 
British or foreign, shall leave the United Kingdom during the months 
named, without giving a detailed report of the stowage of the ships 
cargo, and that she shall carry none of it on deck without a license. Other 
clauses provide for the annual survey of British ships, and others again 
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for the load line of British ships. In other words, under Mr. Plimsoll’s 
Bill, the Board of Trade, much as he has abused it for the incompetency. 
and as he has alleged dishonesty of its officers, especially those high in 
authority, should, according to his views, have imposed upon it the 
responsibility of regulating the stowage of the cargo of every British and 
foreign ship leaving our shores, and the annual survey, and the fixing the 
load line of all British ships. 

We now turn from Mr. Plimsoll to Mr. MacIver. The latter gentleman 
proposes (page 811 of the Nautical for April) ‘‘ that there is no reason 
whatever why the attentions of the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade should, so far as annual survey is concerned, be devoted exclusively 
to British passenger steamers; nor any reason why foreign vessels should 
be permitted to load outwards from British ports on conditions other than 
those under which British vessels may compete with them.’’ That is to 
say, that the British Board of Trade should not only have the trouble 
and responsibility of the whole British Mercantile Marine, and be saddled 
with the complaints, reasonable and unreasonable, of all British ship- 
owners, but should also be saddled with the control of ships and ship- 
owners of the Mercantile Marine of other countries as well. 

On that suggestion of Mr. Mac Iver’s, we made the following editorial 
note :— 

‘¢‘ This involves a very awkward serious consideration. If we are to 
survey foreign vessels that come here, it only follows that foreign States 
would retaliate and survey British ships in foreign ports. Are British 
shipowners prepared for this? At some foreign ports labourers might 
want work, and it would be very convenient to find it at the expense of 
the British shipowner. There would be no fear of British ships abroad 
not getting plenty done to them. It would sometimes happen, that a 
British shipowner would not know his own ship on her return. Are we 
prepared for all this in order to curo an imaginary evil ?”’ 


The above note turns out to have been prophetic, and this brings us 
to the following decree just issued by the Government of Chili :—‘* San- 
tiago, 6th April, 1874. I have resolved, and decree—l. The Maritime 
Governor and sub-delegates, before authorising the clearance of a vessel 
in conformity with the existing regulations, shall ascertain with assur- 
ance that no danger exists from the stowage or condition of the ship. 

‘© 2. If by bad stowage, by excess of cargo, and by condition of the 
ship, the vessel, its crew, and passengers, may have to incur danger 
during the voyage, the captain of the port will not grant the license for 
clearance until the defects, which would render unsafe the voyage, have 
been removed. 

‘3, Should the captain of the vessel, her owner, or her consignee, not 
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conform with the decision of the captain of the port, he should give 
immediate information of the circumstance at Valparaiso to the Com- 
mander General of Marine, and at other ports to the administrative 
authority, in order that such authority name a Commission of three 
competent persons to examine the vessel and its cargo according to the 
requirements of the case, and in accordance with the favourable or 
unfavourable report of that Commission, shall the immediate clearance of 
the vessel be permitted, or the repairs of the vessel, or arrangement of 
‘cargo, which the report may recommend be first effected. 

‘¢4, At the ports where the maritime authority has been confided to 
employés of the Customs, or other individuals who are not of the 
‘profession, the captain of the port, in order to ascertain and assure 
‘himself of the condition of the ship and of its cargo, in the manner 
referred to in articles 1 and 2, shall, in association with one or more 
captains of the vessels which may be at anchor in the harbour, survey 
and adjudge the condition of such ship and cargo.” 

The above decree is the direct outcome of the capsizing of the deck- 
loaded British ship Tacna, and Mr. Plimsoll will, no doubt, say that it 
serves the British shipowner right. The decree does for a British 
shipowner in Chilian ports exactly what Mr. David Mac Iver and Mr. 
Plimsoll propose for foreign ships in British ports. It means that the dis- 
cretion, management, and responsibility of the shipowner are to be forcibly 
taken from him and are to be assumed by a forcign official. An owner of a 
ship is to have no discretion as to the loading or condition of his ship 
as soon as she gets into a foreign port. Can anyone be found who will 
Say seriously that such a proceeding by irresponsible foreigners is better 
‘than leaving the owner and master of the ship full discretion and throwing 
on them full responsibility? If there be objections to a foreign 
Official directing how the loading of a British ship is to be accomplished 
in a foreign port, on the grounds that it is unjust interference and shifts 
control and responsibility, then the same objections apply on the same 
grounds to any survey of the sort other than the survey of an unsea- 
worthy ship ; for the control and responsibility are equally removed 
from the shipowner and master whether they be dictated to, and their 
business managed, by an official of his own or of a foreign country. 

Passenger ships carrying emigrants direct from this country are, as 
-our readers are aware, subject to survey under the Merchant Shipping 
Acts and the Passengers’ Acts, and this survey applies whether the ship 
is a foreign or a British ship. Thus, emigrant steamers belonging to the 
United States, and competing directly with British ships between Liver- 
pool and New York, are surveyed by the Board of Trade surveyors, and 
the same way as if they were British ships. But the German and 
French steamships, starting for New York from the Continent of Europe, 
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and merely calling at a British port for passengers, are not surveyed here. 
If a foreign passenger steamship were to enter into our coasting trade, and 
run regularly from, say, Newcastle to London, she would be surveyed; 
but a foreign passenger steamer, merely calling here and taking passengers 
away or bringing them here, is not surveyed. It is for each country to 
look after the laws for its own ships, and for the public to determine 
whether they prefer to travel in ships subject to the laws of their own 
country, or to travel in foreign ships not so subject. The United States 
of America, however, assert the right to survey immigrant slips taking 
passengers to the States, on the grounds that it is their duty to see that 


immigrants are not damaged on the voyage, and that lunatics, paupers, and — 
felons are not imported; and on these grounds an Emigration Conven- — 


tion between the United States, and the countries sending immigrants to 
the States, is obviously necessary to ensure that the survey, and other 
matters, are conducted on a common basis in countries of departure and 
arrival. 

But, because the peculiar circumstances of so special a service as that 
of immigration to the States is thought to demand a special survey of 
ships, it does not at all follow that every steamship taking a passenger 
or cargo to or from a foreign country should be surveyed in every 
country she visits for the purpose. Yet this must be the result of a 
complete realization of Mr. Plimsoll’s views. The United States are 
already taking steps in this direction, and if those steps are followed 
generally we shall have British steamships trading between London and 
the East, and calling at a French, Italian, and Turkish port, liable to 
three distinct compulsory surveys of hull and machinery and stowage 
on her voyage. The survey, to be of any value at all must result in the 
detention of the ship, if it does not detain the ship it had better not, so 
far as it is of any security, be made at all. 

It will be wise for Mr. Phmsoll’s followers to contemplate the whole 
question in its completeness and ultimate bearings before they elect to 
press their mcasure. 

Opinion in the United States may be gathered from the following 
quotation :— 

‘‘Tue New Steampoat Ditt.—The passage of General Negley’s 
Steamboat Bill by the National House of Representatives may be noticed 
as a matter of considerable importance. The interests engaged in 
steam navigation in this country are very extensive. The inland com- 
merce is immense, and even the ocean commerce conducted by steam- 
ships is progressing from the coast service to foreign trade. The steam- 
ships built on the Delaware for service between Philadelphia and Liver- 
pool, and those which are to be employed on the Pacific, are as tine 
specimens of naval architecture as can be furnished for inspection in the 
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world. The requisites of a law which is to relate to this class of shipping 
are, that they shall be just to the owners of vessels, and, at the same. 
time, maintain and preserve the interests of citizens. Not only as 
passengers, but as shippers of freight, are the latter interested. Those 
who take passage upon such vessels have a right to demand that every 
precaution which sense and experience may suggest as necessary for the 
preservation of human life shall be strictly attended to. Property is 
also valuable, and common carriers are bound to be careful. The steam- 
boat laws now in force are very much better than if no system was 
established in relation to the subject. But they have been found to be 
defective in some important points, and the Bill which has passed the 
Lower House is intended to remedy some of the defects. Among the 
valuable features of the Bill is one which requires. that foretyn steamships 
may be made liable to our inspection laws, This is just, as that class of 
ships is maintained to a very great degree by the trade of the United 
States, which is very profitable to them. They should be put under the 
same restrictions as apply to our own vessels.”’—Dhiladelphia Inquirer. 

If once this compulsory system takes root, it is the British shipowner 
who will suffer, and who will chiefly maintain the forcign surveyors, 
seeing that British ships are more numerous than other ships. 

Whilst writing the above, we have received from a correspondent in 
Paris an account of a Bill introduced in the National Assembly by 
Captain Farcy, of the frigate H’uycne, having for its object the prevention 
of collisions and other casualties at sea. The first proposal is that 
French ships of war should keep an active look out in order to make 
sure that the law is complied with. In case of a breach, merchant ships are 
to be stopped at sea, inquiry held, and report a drawn up in the ship’s 
log. On arrival in port, offenders are to be punished. 

Another clause provides that the French Government should promote 
an International Commission to consider certain proposals; amongst 
them are, that every sea-going ship carry at the foremast a large bell, 
to be rung in fogs and at night by automatic power. 

Every ship to have, at least, one boat completely insubmergible, to 
save men fallen overboard. 

Passenger ships to have deck tubular rafts sufficient in number to carry 
the passengers and crew. The rafts are to carry biscuits and fresh 
water, as well as friction rockets and a flag-pole. 

The Commission is to discuss watertight compartments, so arranged 
as to prevent a ship sinking, even with a leak below the line of flotation, 
and that men-of-war shall be converted into a marine police, to determine 
breaches of law on board ships of all nations. 

We think there can be little doubt that, at the present moment, the 
tendency all over the world is to put the shipowner into a straight- 
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waistcoat. This tendency is the result of panic. It may end in good; but, 
on the other hand, may, as we think, create evils greater than those for 
which a cure is necessary. One thing is, however, certain—viz., that if 
shipowners reject wise and moderate measures when proposed on broad 
and sound grounds, they will inevitably lay themselves open to interference 
of the worst description, and at the hands of persons whose action is 


from time to time inspired by the contemplation of overdrawn descriptions 
of sea casualties. 


SEA-GOING ENGINEERS AND HORSE-POWER. 





‘¢Unner the provisions of the ‘ Merchant Shipping Acts, &c., Amendment 
Acts, 1862,’ no ‘foreign-going steamship,’ or ‘home trade passenger 
steamship,’ can obtain a clearance or transire, or legally proceed to sea, 
from any port in the United Kingdom, unless in the case of a foreign- 
going steamship of 100 nominal horse-power or upwards, the first 
and second engineers, and in the ease of forcign-going steamships of 
less than 100 nominal horse-power, or a home trade passenger steamship, 
the first, or only engineer (as the ease may be), have obtained and 
possess valid certificates, cither of competency or service, appropriate to 
their several stations in such steamship, or of a higher grade.” 

Why a steamship of 100 nominal horse power, proceeding to sca 
beyond the river Elbe or Brest, shall be required to carry two certified 
engineers, while the sumo ship, if sailing within the above limits, is only 
required to carry one, and that one a second class only, and, stranger still, 
that one steamship, with perhaps double or treble the real engine power 
of another ship, shall be able to obtain a clearance, and legally proceed to 
any port in the world because in her register books the nominal horse- 
power is stated to be perhaps 99, it is difficult to understand. (In passing, 
Wo may remark that a reference to the Mercantile Navy [ist shows that 
the horse-power is stated to be 99—far too frequently to be consistent 
with fact.) 

It is, of course, always hard to draw an arbitrary and fast line in 
eascs of this kind, but there can be little doubt that the Legislature, 
when requiring certain ships to carry certified engineers, adopted a 
standard that should cause as little inconvenience and individual hard - 
ship as possible. 

The question therefore presents itself, is it desirable, or in the interest 
of owners, engineers, or the public, that a change should be made in this 
Act, which has been adopted and in force for a period of nearly ten years. 
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without great and sufficient reason? Without directly answering this 
question, we would say that seeing the evasions practised, it might be 
well to consider if the standard is the right one, or can a better be 
adopted. Let us, therefore, consider. 

Horse-power. What it is ? 

It may be described in three ways—viz., ‘‘ nominal,” ‘‘ indicated,” 
and ‘‘ actual.” 

Various estimates have been made of a horse’s power by Smeaton, 
Desaguliers, and others ; and when Boulton and Watt introduced their 
steam-engines into Cornwall to perform work previously done by horses, 
in draining the deep copper mines of that county, they found it necessary 
to adopt some dynamical unit that might express the size of engine 
necessary in any particular case, and the standard then adopted has 
since been generally used for measuring the power of steam-engines. 

Watt ascertained that the average force exerted by the strongest 
London horses amounted to 38,000 lbs., raised one foot high in a minute. 
Boulton and Watt adopted this as the measure of a mechanical horse’s 
power, to prevent the possibility of cavil or disputes as to the royalty to 
be paid them, it being understood that the payments depended prin- 
cipally on the saving or economy effected as compared with the horses 
displaced. This, then, was called nominal horse-power, and by it 
engines are usually bought and sold, and always spoken of, unless when 
the contrary is expressly stated. 

The following is Boulton and Watt’s rule for calculating the nominal 
horse-power :— 


axT7~x ve ‘nal h 
33,000 = nominal horse-power. 


a 
or Ses nominal horse-power. 
a= Area of piston in square inches. 
7 =The estimated pressure in lbs. per sq. inch on the piston. 
v=Velocity of piston per minute, found thus: the square root of 
length of stroke in feet x 54 + 100. 
a = Diameter of cylinder in inches. 


Indicated horse-power is also determined by another of Watt's beautiful 
inventions—viz., the indicator, a miniature steam cylinder, by which the 
actual pressure of the steam on the piston is ascertained. 

This pressure is used in heu of 7lbs., the estimated pressure, for it 
must be remembered that in the days of Watt he did not exceed 23 lbs. 
to the square inch, while now there is no limit to the pressure that may 
be used, short of the destruction of the steam generator. 
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The actual speed of the piston is also used; the formula then 
becomes— 
axpXs 
33,000 — 
a= Area of piston. 
p=Actual average pressure per square inch. 
s= Velocity of piston in feet per minute. 





= Indicated horse-power. 


Actual horse-power is the net indicated power, less the allowance for 
the power expended in friction in working the engine itself. 

It is, therefore, evident that both indicated and actual horse-power are 
changeable quantities, varying with every alteration of pressure. 

Nominal horse-power, on the contrary (or, at least, until recently), 
represented a recognised commercial measure of size, as clearly defined 
as the ‘‘ marine ton,” the ‘‘ statute acre,’’ or as an ‘‘ imperial measure.” 
And there docs not appear to be any valid reason why it should not 
be again reverted to, notwithstanding the severe simplicity of the present 
arrangement, that permits a shipowner to enter into the register of his 
ship any horse-power that he thinks proper, regardless of size, or actual 
horse-power. 

Nominal horse-power, as originally determined, appears to be, there- 
fore, a good standard by which to fix the number of engineers to be 
carried in steamships, the only question being whether all sea-going 
steamships, in whatever trade, should not carry more than one engineer, 
and whether some standard, eithcr above or below 100 horse-power, 
should not determine this. 


SEAMEN FOR STEAMERS.—Last year a very important suggestion was 
made to the Board of Trade by the Dundee Local Marine Board, to the 
effect that there should be an examination for masters and mates of 
steamers that should be quite distinct and different from the examination 
of the masters and mates of sailing ships. The Board of Trade, we 
believe, were quite willing to entertain the proposal, which can be carried 
into effect by a mere departmental Circular ; but the Local Marine Board 
of London, whom the Board of Trade consulted in the matter, reported 
dead against the proposal, and it fell through. We cannot help thinking 
that the advice of the London Local Marine Board was wrong; and we 
hope (now that there has been an important resignation of members of 
that Board) the question may be again revived, and, if revived, that it 
will not be the victim of so hard a fate as before. 
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WE have received the annual report of the Astronomer Royal to the Board 
of Visitors, which, as usual, contains an explicit account of the work 
done in the past year, the condition of the instruments, &c. With regard 
to the chronometers on trial, the report says :— 

‘There are at the present time in the Chronometer Room, 194 chrono- 
meters, which are regularly rated at least once a week. Of this number, 
121 box-chronometers, 14 pocket chronomcters, and 19 deck-watches are 
the property of the Government, and are being rated after repair by the 
makers preparatory to their issue to ships of H. M. Navy, and 40 belong 
to chronometer-makers, who have placed them here for the annual com- 
petitive trial. These latter are compared every day with the Mean Solar 
Standard Clock; and all the chronometers are, for one or more periods 
of three weeks each, tried in a temperature of nearly 100° Fahrenheit. 
Artificial cold has not been used for any chronometer. New chronometers 
are always tried in different positions with respect to the magnetic 
meridian. 

“During the past year three chronometers have been transferred to the 
War Office, for use in the Gold Coast Expedition, and have been replaced 
by three others, paid for by the War Office. The number of chrono- 
meters required for the Transit of Venus Expedition is 46; and in view 
of such a large demand on the ordinary stock of Government chrono- 
meters, great exertions have been made to get the repairs of chronometers 
(returned from service) executed by the makers with as little delay as 
possible. 

‘One chronometer has been transferred to the Eastney Royal Marine 
Artillery Barracks, and replaced by another purchased at the same price; 
three chronometers, intended for the Survey of Canada, have been tricd 
for Mr. L. Russell. . 

‘The two chronometers at the head of the competitive list for 1878, had 
smaller trial numbers (representing the amount of unsteadiness of rate) 
than any chronometer in any previous year.” 

As regards time-signals in various parts of the country regulated from 
Greenwich, the following extracts will interest many of our readers :— 

‘Since the removal of the Telegraph Department from Telegraph 
Street, Lothbury, to the new building facing the General Post Office, a 
new and more elaborate chronopher has been constructed for the signal 
at 10" a.m., in which provision is made for sending signals in sixty 
different directions, the old chronopher being still in use for the signal at 
I"p.m. Mr. H. Eaton, of the Post Office Telegraphs, has kindly furnished 
me with the following account of the distribution of signals :— 
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‘¢«The Greenwich current is received hourly. This hourly current :: 
transmitted to ten subscribers (mostly chronometer-makers) in London. 
The method of observing the current varies, and 1s fixed by the subscriber. 
In two cases, time-balls are dropped on the top of the buildings; in som 
other cases, model time-balls are placed in the windows; and others 
again use an electric bell; while two or three have a simple galvanometer. 
and observe from the deflexion of the needle. 

‘¢*The Westminster clock records its correctness and errors at Greer- 
wich, as does also the clock at the Lombard Street Post Office. 

‘“¢The 10 a.m. current is most extensively used for the provinces. I: 
is transmitted automatically to twenty-one provincial towns in England 
(where there are subscribers), to Guernsey, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Belfast. In addition to the automatic sender, a sound-signal is 


established in the Instrument Room here; when heard, a current is sent — 


by the clerks to over 600 offices in direct communication with the Central 
Telegraph Office, including the principal railway termini. Many of these 
offices re-distribute the time-signal to the offices radiating from them, so 
that practically from the 10 a.m. current from Greenwich most of the 
post-office and railway clocks in the Kingdom are regulated. 

‘‘¢ The 1 p.m. current is transmitted automatically to nine provincia! 
towns, viz.: Newcastle, Sunderland, Middlesboro’, Kendal, Hull, Norwich, 
Stockton, Worcester, and Nottingham. At the first four named, gans 
are fired; at the others, the current is observed by means of time-bal!s 
or galvanometers. 

*©¢ With regard to the 10 a.m. current, I should have said that there is 
no rule as to the method of observing; the subscribers use the form of 
apparatus most suitable to themselves. At the Telegraph Office the 
signal is recorded or observed on the telegraph instrument.’ 

‘‘'To this account it is proper to add that wire-communication has been 
made, experimentally, from the chronopher to the Royal Observatory, so 
that, by two galvanometers, the time of a current leaving Greenwich and 
the time of its distribution by the chronopher could be immediately com- 
pared. No sensible difference could be discovered. It follows that the 
hourly timc-signals, based upon the most accurate determinations of time 
that the Observatory can furnish, may be used for accurate determinations 
of longitude. 

‘At tho Lombard Street Post Office, the Greenwich current at noon 
starts the clock, which had stopped itself some few seconds previousls, 
or at noon of its own time, the clock having a gaining rate. For the 
guidance of the attendant who regulates the Westminster clock, a signal 
is received at the Clock Tower from Greenwich, and a return signal is 
sent to the Observatory by this clock, as well as by the Lombard Street 
clock, to give us information as to their errors. The errors of the 
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Westminster clock were below 1* on 67 per cent. of days, below 2° on 
25 per cent., and below 3° on 5 per cent.; when the error amounts to 4° 
it can be corrected by the attendant, by lifting a pallet.” 

The coming transit of Venus has involved a great deal of work in pre- 
paration. Many of our readers will know that the Observing Expedition 
is under the command of Captain G. L. Tupman, R.M.A., and that five 
districts of observation will be fully equipped with the necessary instru- 
ments and an observing party detailed for each. The districts are as 
follows :—Egypt; Sandwich Islands, three divisions; Rodriguez; 
Christ Church, New Zealand; Kerguelen Island, two divisions. 

The arrangements for the observation have been made on the most 
elaborate and complete scale, as the following extracts wi!l show :— 


‘‘ Telescopes have been lent by the Royal Astronomical Society, by 
the Cambridge Observatory Syndicate, and by Captain Tupman, Mr. 
Barnacle, and Mr. Burton (observers in the Transit of Venus Expedition) 
the last-named gentleman taking out with him a 12-inch equatoreally- 
- mounted reflector. | 

‘‘ Transits have been lent by the Royal Astronomical Society and by 
Messrs. Barclay, Garnett, Jackson, and Shaw; and an altazimuth by 
Mr. De La Rue. Other transit instruments have been lent by the 
Glasgow Observatory and W. R. Birt, Esq., of which it has not been 
necessary to avail ourselves. 

‘* Of double-image-micrometers, five have been made by Mr. Simms, 
two have been lent by the Royal Astronomical Society, and one each by 
Mr. Barclay and Captain Tupman. 

‘‘ There will thus be available for observation of the Transit of Venus 
twenty-three telescopes, nine of which will be provided with double- 
image-micrometers; and five photoheliographs; and for determination 
of local time and latitude and longitude, there will be nine transits and 
81x altazimuths. 

‘‘ A model representing accurately the circumstances of the Transit of 
Venus has been erected on the roof of the Octagon Room, and has been 
observed regularly since last October from the stage on the top of the 
Magnetic House. The personal equations of the various observers have 
been determined, and the different telescopes have been compared, by 
Means of this contrivance. Regular observations of the model have 
also been made with the double-image-micrometer. 

‘All the observers have undergone a course of training in photo- 
raphy; first, under a professional photographer, Mr. Reynolds, and 

subsequently under Captain Abney, R.E., whose new dry-plate process 
18 to be adopted at all the British stations. Captain Abney has also 
trained at Chatham fifteen non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
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Royal Engineers in all the photographic manipulations required for his 
process. 

‘‘The active Head of the Expedition is Captain G. L. Tupman, R.M.A. 
Captain Tupman also, as Local Chief, superintends the stations on the 
Sandwich Islands. Other Local Chiefs are Rev. S. J. Perry, Major 
Palmer, R.E., Captain O. Browne, R.A., and Lieutenant Neate, R.N. 
Other observers are Rev. W. Sidgreaves, Professor G. Forbes, Captain 
Abney, R.E., Lieutenants Coke, R.N., Corbet, R.N., Crawford, R.N., 
Darwin, R.E., Goodridge, R.N., Hoggan, R.N., Noble, R.M.A., Ramz- 
den, R.N.; Messrs. Barnacle, Burton, Hunter, Johnson, Nichol, Smith. 
Lieutenant Corbet has special charge of the longitudes in the Kerguelen 
seas.” 

Sir George Airy concludes his report with the following general 
remarks, which show the general scope of the work of this most useful 
national establishment, and that its important duties are entrusted to 
good hands :— 

‘‘In former reports I have indicated to the visitors some of the con- 
siderations which, as I conceive, must guide the conduct of this Observa- 
tory. Though tho terms of its establishment recognised its scientific 
character, yet the purpose which Iced to its foundation was utilitarian ; 
and, happily for its steadiness of action and its fair fame even in a 
scientific view, this purpose has always been kept in sight. I 
need not point out more explicitly than is done in the preceding pages 
that both objects have bcen assiduously followed in thé last year. 
Indeed, when the wants of the State are frequent and those of the Public 
incessant, and when a continuous system has been thoroughly fixed as a 
duty and a routine in the habits of the practical observers, it is not easily 
disturbed by the intervention of any subject of a partially foreign 
character. 

‘‘But thoso more advanced discussions which require the special 
attention of the Astronomer Royal and the Chief Assistant are liable to 
be greatly retarded by the accidental intrusion of new demands on their 
time. In the present year two such have taken place—the commence- 
ment of systems of heliography and spectroscopy—and, occupying far 
more of our time, the preparations for the Transit of Venus. The claims 
of these for precedence are undoubted; they have, however, interfered 
with some intended discussions of magnetical results, and the reduction 
of the twenty-one years’ series of mctcorological observations has pro- 
ceeded rather languidly. 

‘‘T have not been willing, however, to abandon entirely the proseca- 
tion of astronomical investigations of a higher class; and in the past 
spring I published in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society a statement of the fundamental points in a new treatment of the 
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~Lunar Theory, by which, availing myself of all that has been done in 
the best algebraical investigations of that theory, I trust to be able by 
numerical operations only to give greater accuracy to final results. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the extensive numerical develop- 
ments, the work being done, at my private expense, entirely by a junior 
computer; and I hope, at any rate, to put it in such a state that there 
will be no hiability to its entire loss.”’ 
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UTRECHT SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Dear Sim,—At the May meeting of the Royal Society, for 1878, a 
paper was read on the subject of a new form of ‘‘ Sailing Charts,’’ devised 
by Mr. Francis Galton. 

The construction of these charts is based on a rather complicated com- 
bination of certain theoretical data, by which a series of ‘‘isochronic 
curves’ are laid off and deducted from the percentage of wind chances, 
combined with the sailing capabilities of aship. Within these ‘‘ isochronic 
curves’’ are to be selected the best courses to steer from one point to 
another, in order to make the most advantageous progress during @ 
voyage. | 

Although highly appreciating the scientific value of such a method, 
which has even been rendered comparatively easy by the use of a special 
instrament invented by Mr. Galton for the reductions and computations 
required by his plan, it seems, nevertheless, to be too abstract, too 
technical, and too complicated an improvement, to be adopted by the 
generality of ordinary and practical navigators. Under these circum- 
stances, J think it may be opportune to call the attention of the mari- 
time public to one of the lotest and most interesting publications of 
the ‘‘ Royal Netherlands Meteorological Institute” of Utrecht—viz, its 
** Sailing Directions from Java to the English Channel ’’—(Zeilaan- 
wijzingen van Java naar het Kanaal). 

I have the honour to submit, herewith, for your favourable con- 
sideration, a copy of the said work, of which I beg to append the 
following short analysis. 

The work has been undertaken and carried out in strict accordance 
with the suggestions of, and the method expounded by, Professor 
C. H. D. Buys Ballot, in 1873. 
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The learned doctor’s scheme, as proposed by him, was to examine, 
firstly, the general track of the ships over the whole extent of their 
voyage, and, when from such an investigation the best general course 
has been deducted, to test afterwards, and compare to that course each 
one of the separate portions into which the whole route had been 
divided for examination, with a view to arrive at a result entirely denved 
from ‘‘ practical’ observation. 

The same method could but partially be applied, on account of the 
scarcity of observations, to the delineation of the ‘‘ Routes for Steamers 
from Aden to Sunda and back,” a paper which you are already acquainted 
with, it having been translated into English by the authority of the 
Meteorological Committee. 

The number of observations, from which the above-mentioned steam 
directions have been deducted, will soon be trebled, and are now being 
collected as a large and valuable store of intelligence, and experience for 
a fature new edition of the same work. 

Dr. Buys Ballot’s plan seems to have not been approved of by 
Captain Tansen, the first Director of the Marine Division of the Utrechi 
Institute, who followed the authority of Maury. 

By request, it was entrusted, on his successors Lieutenants Van Gogh 
and R. Andrau, carried into effect by Lieutenant Van Asperen (whose 
untimely death has been a severe loss to the Utrecht Institute), and very 
successfully brought to its present close by Lieutenant T. K. Cornelissen, 
the actual Director of the Marine Division of the Meteorological 
Institute. 

Not long ago, Lieutenant Van Gogh undertook to bring out a work 
rathor similar to that of Mr. Galton’s, and although Professor Buys Ballot 
encouraged his endeavours on account of their theoretical value, he 
could offer his friend but a very conditional support, since he considered 
his deductions as depending in too large a measure from hypothetical 
theories. 

Theoretical examinations may certainly be applied to ‘* practical 
results ;’ but what has actually been proved by practical experience 
should be kept entirely separate from what is given only as a theoretical 
truth. 

Theory is very difficult to be applied to sailing directions, since the 
wind observations are not yet sufficiently numerous, and do not extend 
over a sufficient number of years to allow us to depend with certainty 
upon the chance of falling in with a given wind on a given day and in 8 
given locality. 


It is, moreover, impossible to keep an exact reckoning of streams and - 


currents which are certainly to be taken into a very serious account 
relatively to a ship’s course and distance. | 
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In the computation of the Utrecht ‘‘ Sailing Directions,”’ log-books 
have been used which extended over long by-gone years, when no 
meteorological observations were yet to be depended upon, but where 
the number of days required to run from one meridian or parallel to 
- another, could be turned into account for a comparison with other 
such data. 

In order to work out Dr. Buys Ballot’s scheme, all the contemplated 
voyages to be examined must be ranged according to the date of the 
crossing of a certain particular parallel or meridian by each ship. 

The parallel of St. Helena has been selected for the voyage from Java 
to the Channel, on account of St. Helena being situated very nearly in 
the midway of the whole track, as well as in order to be enabled to take 
easily into account the delay occasioned by the general break in the 
voyage by the ships calling at that port. 

After having ranged all the voyages according to the above described 
manner, a number of parallels and meridians along the route have 
been chosen. 

The point and the time at which these dividing parallels and meridians 
were crossed by each ship were then noted down. 

These have been the only data used for the compilation of this most 
valuable work. 

No theory whatever has exercised any influence upon the conclusions 
arrived at by their examination. 

These conclusions are therefore the mere result, but still the serious 
and scientific result of actual observation and experience, the causes of 
_ which are left open for investigation by the theoretical meteorologist. 

The work is divided in two parts, the first of which describes the 
complete track followed by each ship with the dates of her crossing each 

of the dividing parallels and meridians along the whole route. 

_ Thereby, every master whose log has contributed to the compilations of 
the ‘‘ Sailing Directions ” may find his own course examined and discussed 
over its full extent, and will be enabled to judge for himself of the advan- 
tage he may have gained, or of the delay he has sustained at the different 
_ stages of his progress, although it is comparatively of little interest to a 
skipper, whether he crosses certain points of his voyage a little carlier 
or a little later, the chief object, and most important to him, being, of 
course, to make his port of destination at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

The second part shows the analysis and comparison of the courses 
steered by each of the vessels, and from a minute investigation into the 
_ time which was required by every one of them to run from one point 
to another in each month of the year, the mean track followed by 
those who made the shortest voyages has been deducted—for instance, 

R 
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seo page 18, The Characteristic Mode of Working up the Data. Here 
the number of days are compared from Java to 20° east longitude, to 
25° south latitude, and to the Lizards, for each ship according to its 
having crossed the 25th parallel of southern latitude, to the eastward or 
to the westward of the 5th meridian of east longitude. Page 14 says, 
that it is indifferent whether a vessel runs to the eastward or to the 
westward of St. Helena. 

From the first examination of the different routes, it soon became 
apparent that certain crossing points were to be closely fetched, while 
on other parallels or meridians a larger scope was left to shape a course 
according to the ruling circumstances of wind, weather, and sea. 

Page 15 shows that when crossing the 5th parallel of south latitude 
to the westward of 17° 5’ longitude west the average ran from the 
Cape to the Lizards is 63 days, while it becomes 66 days for those 
ships who cross the same parallel to the eastward: of 16° 5’ west 
longitude. 

Page 16 shows 62 running days to the Lizards (from the Cape) when 
crossing the Equator in, or to the westward of 28° west longitude, 
while the result is 67, or 5 more days when crossing the line in or 
to the eastward of 21° longitude West. 

Certain advantage is therefore to be derived by keeping to the west- 
ward of those meridians. 

On pages 19, 20, and 21 is shown, that after leaving the 10th 
parallel of north latitude, there is a decided advantage in cutting the 
parallel of 80° north to the eastward of 87° west longitude ; this course 
leads to the Lizards (from the Cape) in 68 days, while 67 days are 
required by those vessels who crossed the said parallel to the westward 
of that meridian. 

Page 22 shows that it is better on the 19th meridian of west 
longitude to keep to the northward of 47° latitude than to the south- 
ward of that parallel. 

Therefore, keep to the westward on the Equator and haul up casting 
in the higher latitudes. See conclusions in heavy type on page 35 and 
elsewhere. 

In the pages 88, 89, and 40 is even to be detected that among the 
different craft, the best sailors are not always those who make the 
shortest runs, and that these depend more upon the choice of the route 
than upon the sailing qualities of the ship. 

Finally. page 104 shows a gain of 10 days to be derived by following 
the course as indicated to be the best, comparatively to some others of 
a less advantage. 

In other parts of the work are found the discussion of each section of 
the route for each month of the year. All the results are given im 
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heavy type; they will enable the attentive mariner to take advantage of 
the best circumstances for the season he is in, and. to derive the 
benefit of the observations and experience of his brother sailors, whose 
combined labours have brought about these “‘ Sailing Directions,’ wherein 
are taught the best courses to follow in order to make a good progress 
onward. The general table on page 209 sums up all the results which 
are moreover illustrated in a masterly manner by twelve sailing charts. 

These charts show at a glance, and for each month of the year the 
average breadth and direction of the most advantageous lane from the 
Cape to the Channel, an advantage which will be the best felt and 
the most fully appreciated by those who through stress of weather or 
through any other circumstances have been driven off the main road, 
and who will thus find ‘it relatively an easy matter to fetch up the right 
track again with the least possibly delay. 

Some sections of the proposed rcutes are certainly of a lesser degree 
of accuracy than others since the observations from which they have 
been deducted have not always been sufficiently numerous to determine 
their limits with all the desired precision ; but nevertheless each part of 
the proposed Ocean Highways as well as their full area have been 
deducted over their whole extent beyond the influence of any theore- 
tical determination whatever. They are confidently offered asa guide 
to the mariner and as the sole result of actual and practical 
observation. 

Great honour and credit are due to Lieutenant T. E. Cornelissen for 
having so suceessfully brought to a close a work which has required an 
immense amount of very minute and conscientious labour. 

It is to be hoped that ere long an English translation of the Utrecht 
“‘ Sailing Directions’’ may confer its benefits on the British seafaring 
community. 

Our Netherlands friends deserve due praise for their intelligent work, 
and we heartily wish them such success as may crown their efforts, 
which tend to the extension of scientific knowledge and towards the 
benefit of the maritime brotherhood of all nations. 

I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very obediently, 
| L. ESTOURGIES, 
Assistant, Royal Observatory, Brussels. 
12th April, 1874. 
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A question of great importance to the owners and crews of fishing 
vessels arises out of the presence at several places, on and near the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, of the wrecks of foundered vessels, and 
anchors that have been slipped or otherwise lost from ships. In one 
or two instances, a flourishing industry is almost stopped owing to these 
obstructions. Our readers can readily understand that a few anchors, or 
the remains of a shipwreck, will, by entanglement with nets and trawling 
gear, almost destroy the working plant of many a fishing vessel. The 
destruction of nets, and other fishing gear, is always @ most serious loss 
to fishermen. 

A wreck takes place, and a fishing ground is spoilt until the remains of 
the ship are removed; and the question arises, who is to effect the 
removal ? In rivers and harbours the duty falls on the Conservancy 
Board, or other authority, who may, or may not recover the cost, or 
part of it, from someone; but on the coasts no one is bound to remove 
sunken wreck, and, unless it is absolutely dangerous to navigation, in 
which case the Trinity House remove it at the expense of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, there it lies. Fishery is not navigation, and there are no 
funds, and there is no authority to remove a wreck that is of such a 
character, and in such a situation, as merely to destroy fishing gear. 

It would, of course, be monstrous to expect the owner of a ship 
wrecked near the coasts to gather up the fragments that remain of what 
was once his ship. It is more monstrous to expect fishermen with their 
small craft and limited means to do so. 

When a wreck happens on the coasts, it is a calamity; but it might 
in the end, often be the means of conveying a great amount of practical 
knowledge to one, or, perhaps, two, of the arms of our National 
Services. 

We may, for instance, without in any way hinting (which we should 
be the last to do) that our othcers at home are sometimes idle, suggest 
that the blowing up a wreck would afford the very best instruction 
possible to our Royal Engineers and our Torpedo Service Corps. It 
seems to us that wrecks on our coasts are, as it were, one of the 
bountiful provisions of nature for educating our forces in the art of 
blowing-up everything and anything. It seems to us that scarce!w 
anything could afford more protitable employment to our engineering and 
torpedoing statis than the blowing up of coast wrecks. So far from the 
country expecting that the public department which shall blow up a 
wreck shall be paid for doing 80, we think that the officers of the army 
or navy ought to greet the chance, as one replete with instruction to 
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them personally; and the country ought to look on the presence of 
wrecks, that are waiting to be blown up, asa means of affording elements 
of instruction, of which not one should be disregarded. 

We are led to make the above observations for two reasons: first, 
because we think that the practical value to the country in employing a 


“ comparatively idle service in some useful national work is quite worth 
_ serious consideration; secondly, because at the present moment the 


Government does not see its way even to pay for gunpowder to enable 


* fishermen to blow up a wreck on their own account; and, thirdly, 
~ because owing to an utter absence of due consideration of the subjec 
from a national point of view, some parts of the coasts are dangerous 


_ to shipping, and many a local industry is paralyzed. 


What can it matter to a wealthy country like ours which Department 


.. does the work, or which Vote pays for it? It is splitting hairs and 
_ Wasting time to argue whether the Mercantile Marine Fund, or the 
_ Army Vote, or the Navy Vote, shall bear the cost of the work, or the 
_ cost of the powder for others to do the work. What we would recom- 
_ mend is that the wrecks be blown up by somebody somehow, and that 
_ the question, whether the British taxpayers shall pay for it, indirectly 
. out of the Mercantile Marine Fund, or directly out of one, and which 


vote, be settled afterwards. 


CHANGE oF Name or Surp.—The Directors of the North Shields and 


Tynemouth Chamber of Commerce, at the request of some shipowners 
_ of the port, made a communication to the Board of Trade deprecating 
- the new arrangements involving additional expense in the case of the 


owners of a British ship requiring to change her name. In reply, the 


Assistant Secretary states that the obvious intention of the Statute is te 
 Yestrict rather than to facilitate cuunges in the names of British ships ; 
-- and, further— That the application for leave to change the name of 


» ship is not made as a matter of right, to be acceded to without question 
* and inquiry, but is altogether an application of an exceptional character, 
:- to be agreed to only in exceptional cases ; and, in the second place, both 
~ the intention to apply for leave to change a ship’s name, and the fact 


that leave is given must be advertised largely, in order to let all parties 


Aer 
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" interested know of the case,’’ and that ‘it is only by careful regulations 
' Of this kind that the re-naming of rotten and worthless ships can be 
’ checked.—Tuomas Gray.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





CLOUDS AND STORMS. 
To‘the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sm,—Having procured the volume for 1872 of your most valuable 
publication, just before sailing in January last year, my attention was 
attracted to p. 684, to a ‘‘ New Form of Cloud,’ called a ‘‘ Pocky Cloud.” 
While at Port Lyttleton, New Zealand, in the months of May and 
June, 1878, I saw, on one or two occasions, clouds very similar to the 
drawing, and on asking about them, was informed that such tnrariably 
preceded a nor’wester, and I found the statement quite correct, the 
more marked and defined the cloud the harder the gale lasted, and very 
unpleasant gales they were also, the squalls striking the water as they 
rushed down the high “ port hills,” fairly blew the surface up in a spray. 
I also observed the same form of cloud while on the passage from New 
Zealand to Newcastle N.S.W., on August 9, when in lat. 34° S., long. 
164° KE. I called the attention of my officers to it then, and remarked 


——s ee 


that there was bad weather about. About 4 p.m. I noticed the scud to — 
windward, (N.E*.) flying in two or three directions, and at once put 


the ship under lower topsails and foresail. From 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. the 
gusts came alternately from N. and S8., heavy squalls each way, warm 
from N., and bitterly cold by comparison, I suppose, from 8S. ; rain all 
the time more or less. There was barely time to haul the yards 
round between. Finally, it settled into a gale from N.N.E., which 


lasted till 11.80 p.m. with thick weather. At midnight the sky was © 


clearing with as much wind from S., which breeze I carried 86 hours 
and made good work. From’ my meteorological log I take the follow- 
ing :—a.m. of 9th, weather overcast ; wind light and unsteady working 
from S. to E.S.E. barometer, 8 a.m., 80.06, thermometer, 59°; 
at 11 p.m. barometer 29.67, thermometer 64°; commenced rising 
11.80 p.m. Not much sea at any time. Some bright flashes of 
lightning were seen at 4 a.m. on the morning of the 9th, but none 
while the unsettled weather lasted. 

On arrival at Newcastle I heard that the Michael Angelo (I think that 
was the name) had come into Sydney damaged by lightning, but could 
not glean further information about her. 

Leaving it to your judgment to make any use of the foregoing 
- remarks, 

I remain, yours obediently, 


JOHN P. HOLDICH, Master, Ship Agra. 
At Sea, May, 1874. 
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A Handbook of Directions to the Ports in the Presidency of Madras and 
Ceylon. Compiled by T. E. Marshall, First Assistant Master Attendant, 
Madras. Madras: C. Foster & Co. 1874. 


THE above handbook contains a good deal of valuable information 
regarding the physical features, lights, sea marks, port charges, trade, 
&c., of the seaboard of the Madras Presidency. This information, 
hitherto scattered about in different publications, or, perhaps, not pub- 
lished at all, is in the present compilation gathered together, with the 
hope that the work will meet with the approbation of the mercantile 
community generally, and will be found useful by masters and officers of 
ships, who, since the opening of the Suez Canal, are for the first time 
becoming acquainted with the Indian coasts. Undoubtedly the informa- 
tion collected is really valuable, but we think it might have been simplified 
and made more serviceable if the arrangement had been carried out with 
some regard to system, and some kind of an index added to the work. 
At present the book seems to be a conglomerate of good things, but the 
whole must be taken in order to discover one particular item. The 
compiler states in his preface that he has extended the original scope of 
the work so as to include the Island of Ceylon. We are much surprised 
to find no mention made of the lighthouse on the Great Basses Rock, 
from which a most powerful light was shown in March, 1873. Surely 
this important light should have been referred to in such a work. 
However, we advise masters of vessels navigating the Coromandel or 
West coasts of India, to obtain this little book (which is published at the 
small price of one rupee); they will be repaid for any trouble which they 
will have to undergo to find any particular information. 





The Privateer: A Metrical Romance. By a Sailor. London: Griffith 
and Farran. 1874. 


THERE is a class of people who would say that this metrical romance is 
very pretty ; there is another class who would stoutly assert that it was 
sentimental rubbish. In our editorial capacity, without judging either 
class of minds, we acknowledge the fact of the existence of both, and 
consequently the existence of opposite views upon a work such as the 
present. We would say to those of our readers who are tender-hearted 
and susceptible to sentimental influences (and we know sailors who are 
so), read and enjoy this simple and innocent rhyme. To those of a 
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rougher nature, practical and prosaic, we say have nothing to do with 
the book. : 

A word or two we have for the author. Such a work as this is not 
likely to benefit him pecuniarily. There are numbers of better men than 
himself, who really have the poetic fire, but cannot win popular applause. 
Moreover, we speak advisedly in saying, that an author’s estimate and 
love of his own writings is inordinate, and he is apt to think the public 
must share his views. As a rule, the public laugh, while one or two 
kind-hearted friends go on encouraging him. The drift of these remarks 
is that we think ‘‘A Sailor,’’ in publishing this brochure, is wasting 
his time and money, that his metrical romance has no great interest or 
merit, and that if, as he says, its composition was a source of comfort 
and gratification to him, he had better go on with it for his own enter- 
tainment only. 


UnsEawortuy Sures at St. HeLtena.—The following ordinance has 
recently been passed by the Governor of St. Helena to make provision 
for the greater safety of ships, and prevention of accidents at sea:— 
‘Whereas, by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1878, Sections 12 and 13, 
certain powers are given to the Board of Trade in cases wherein they 
may have received a complaint, or have reason to believe that any British 
ship is, by reason of the defective condition of her hull, equipments, or 
machinery, or by reason of overloading or improper loading, unfit t 
proceed to sea without serious danger to human life, and whereas it 8 
advisable that similar powers should be given to the proper authority 
within this island to those which, by these sections, are given to the said 
Board of Trade: Be it enacted:—All such powers as in the United King- 
dom are given to the Board of Trade under the 12th and 13th Sections of 
the said recited Act of Parliament, shall in this island be vested in, and be 
exercised by the Governor for the time being of the said island, and m 
all other respects the said sections of the Act shall have full force and 
effect within this island from the date of the promulgation of this ordi- 
nance.—GopD SAVE THE QUEEN. (Given under the public seal of the 
island of St. Helena, this 2nd day of April, in the year of our Lord, 
1874. By command of His Excellency the Governor. (Signed) Bazett 
N.C. Knipe, for Colonial Secretary.”"— [Laws of this sort are being 
passed in various British possessions abroad; we would therefore war 
shipowners of the risk of detention of their ships in the Colonies. The 
only way is to keep them in repair, and to give instruction to their 
masters against overloading.—Eb.] 
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STEAMSHIPS. 
No. of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
Port. First 3Months, addedin First3Months, added in 
1874. April. 1874. April. 

Glasgow ... ww. = =—.25 9 40,745 w. 14,951 
Greenock ... 1 — 2 eee «=>: 1, 941 .. 6,210 
Port Glasgow 5 8 ee. 4,759 oe §«=6- 9, 09 
Sunderland 6 8 7,897 ... 98,548 
Newcastle ... see 9 8 15,808 ... 93,248 
North Shields 11 2 : 8,724 sae 966 
South Shields 2 — soe 646 ve — 
Liverpool ... 10 4 6,737 ... 2,695 
Dundee 1 1 689 ... 2,589 
Hartlepool 2 1 1,530 eee §«=©.:1,161 
Aberdeen ... 2 1 1105 ... 428 
London 8 1 844 ro 287 
Belfast ... — 2 ae — ... 10,012 
Stockton ... 1 1 eee «© 2, O21 -. 1,259 
Kirkealdy ... 1 —_ eee «=. 11,160 see — 
- Middlesbro’ 4 — : 8,746 aan — 
Hull 2 1 3,204... 178 
Leith _ pom — — aes — 

Bo'ness wi 1 — 1,844 eae 
Whitehaven = = _ oh a 
Barrow... 2 — ... 8,411 ee — 
Other ports 5 2 ws 974 wes 161 
Total 98 86 101,285 50,280 


Corona, Certiricates.—The provisions contained in Section 8 of 
_ the Merchant Shipping (Colonial) Act, of 1869, have been extended by 
Order in Council to certificates of competency, granted by the Marine 
Board of South Australia, to masters, first mates, only mates, and 
Second mates, and to first and second class engineers. Those provisions 
have also, in like manner, been extended to warrants or certificates of 
Competency, granted by the Government of Malta and its dependencies to 
Masters, mates, and engineers. The certificates, granted in the above- 
named British possessions, will now be of the same force as certificates 
granted by the Board-of Trade under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 


- Bristol 
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Samime §x1ps. 


No. of Ships No. of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Toms: 
Port. First 3 Months, added in First 3 Months, added 
1874. April. 1874. April. 
coe §«=._-:2, 888 eos = 
ee 1,878 eee = 
ag 449 oe # 


Aberdeen ... 
Belfast 


Cowes iss wR 
Dartmouth 246 ose 23 
Dundee 1,217 she = 
Faversham Bae 868 ine a 
Glasgow ... - 8,216 2. 1,98 
Hull 944, 
Jersey see 52 sie 60 
Liverpool ... .. $8,562 ... 1,8 
London eas 700 ace 400 
Middlesbro’ aes 1,467 ae “a 


419... 4! 
196... a 
4455 ... 82 
540 eee = 


Newcastle ... 
Plymouth ... 
Port Glasgow 
Portsmouth 


p= 
bo | Co = wp CO DD eS AT OO & wh OO OO OO OD Oo i A 





aig 
8) om | rermrpl ea {| wl] erepol] | rwe| | 


Rochester ... avs eee 41 ae vb 
Southampton re ee das 109 eee 463 
Stockton ... aie — ree A 
Sunderland as sie ww. 11,759 ee 
Whitehaven ies 1 ‘ 1,249 eae ee 
Yarmouth ... si 5 see 200 See Ib 
Other Ports 54 . 5,156 .. 2,02 
—— ——— —— 

Total 136 40,089 12,349 


Contract TickETs To BE GIVEN FOR ALL EmMiGRANTS.— With refereD@ 
to the 71 and 74 Sections of the Passenger Act, 1855, emigration office! 
have been instructed that contract tickets must be given as well fo! 
persons whose passages are paid for them, and who go out as fre 
emigrants, as for other classes of passengers referred to » 
Section 71. 
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FOG-SIGNAL FOR THE SMALLS. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following suggestions as to the position 
of a channel fog-signal. His observations being so eminently practical, 
we think them worth publication :—‘'In your June number I notice a few 
proposed sites for fog-signals, and for the north side of the Bristol 
Channel St. Ann’s Head is proposed. This would, no doubt, be a great 
boon to vessels bound to Milford Haven, but of little practical use to 
those navigating the St. George’s and Bristol Channels. Those navi- | 
gating the north side of the Bristol Channel are vessels to and from 
Ireland, and ports on the seaboard, from the §.W. extreme of Pembroke- 
shire to the north of Scotland; and I think I may venture to assert that 
not one in a hundred that passes that way are bound into Milford. Such 
being the case, would you not think the Smalls, or, if not practicable 
there, on the island of Skokam, a much better site? What the master 
of a vessel wants to know in a fog, in proceeding from one channel to 
the other, is—Am I far enough to the westward to keep up the Irish 
Channel, or am I far enough to the southward to keep up the Bristol 
Channel? If there was a signal on the Smalls, vessels could go round 
it by the bearing of the sound, clear of all dangers; and if on Skokam, 
would have a good passage between it and Grassholm. The minimum 
of sound-range is given as 24 miles. Thus, a master may have his 
vessel in a fair way for rounding the island of Skokam or the Smalls if 
there was any signal to indicate its position, but the signal being some 
miles round the corner cannot be heard. That is, coming from the Irish 
to the Bristol Channel; going the other way would be still worse, having 
to pass the signal (it being some miles inside of the fair track, whether 
steering for Skokam or the Smalls), and, with the range at 2} miles, out 
of the sound of it altogether when far enough to the westward to keep 
up the Irish Channel. I have been waiting many a time, and lost many 
‘ a tide, for the want of a good fog-signal on one of these places, Skokam 
or the Smalls. I can speak from experience, having had to turn this 
corner twice a week, with scarce a break, for 17 years—44 as A.B., 
44 as second mate, 44 as chief mate, and 3 years and a few months as 
master. I think if the opinions of masters trading in both channels 
were invited—and those are the men it is intended to he]p—you would 
find the most of them prefer a signal at the Smalls or Skokam rather 
than at St. Ann’s Head. It seems very desirable that two such prominent 
points of departure as the Tuskar, on the S.E. extreme of Ireland, and 
the Smalls, on the 8.W. extreme of Wales, should be better provided 
with fog-signals.”’ 

(We have before stated that it is in contemplation to establish a chain 
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of fog-signals round our coasts, and no doubt the authorities will be fully 
alive to the necessity for placing them on the important points referred 
tu by our correspondert. The proposed signal at St. Ann’s Head may be 
regarded as one out of many to be established, and the Smalls and the 
Tuskar will no doubt have that consideration which their importance 
merits.—Eb.) 


HOW THE METACENTRE SHIFTS. 





In our April number, at page 825, we gave a diagram in illustration of 
the conditions of stability of a floating parallelopiped. In our explana- 
tion of some of the leading facts in connection with the theory of the 
stability of floating bodies we introduced the term metacentre. 

We have always been very careful to give to any technical terms 
which we have occasion to use in our pages that identical meaning which 
the word is intended to convey, aud, when it is necessary, to add also 
the literal interpretation. It appears, from an article in Engineering, that 
some exception is taken to the sense in which we have applied the word 
‘‘metacentre,” and that paper gratuitously ascribes to us a ‘‘ misapprehen- 
sion as to the metacentric curve,” which, it says, ‘‘is not at all uncom- 
mon.” We are generally on the best of terms with all our technical 
contemporaries, and we are not at all displeased that on this occasion 
Enginecring should have come forward to censure us where it honestly 
believed us to be in error, because it has often commended us on other 
occasions, and even on this question of the metacentre they will make 
us ample amends for their present criticism. We have only to state our 
case to convince the editors of that excellent paper that they have been, 
in this matter, misled by the writer of their article, ‘‘ The Stability of a 
Floating Parallelopipedon.” Our article on this subject, which they 
criticise, was written, not as a technical scientific paper for mathema- 
ticians, but, as an article to suit the general reader; it is science served 
up without the bones. To put it in that form is a more difficult work 
than to merely develop a few terms of the infinite series of illustrations 
of the application of formule to different forms of section in a manner 
clearly set forth by previous writers. We, however, did not pretend to 
any credit for what we were doing; we said, in genuine humility— 
‘‘These principles have been worked out with great clearness by Froude, 
Rankine, Reed, Barnaby, John, and others, and we are not attempting to 
write on the subject otherwise than as a looker-on, and to popularize the 
subject with our readers.” 
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We are anxious that it should be understood that it was in that spirit 
we have hitherto written, and in that spirit we would be better pleased 
to write now, but, Hngineering having challenged our article, there is 
naturally awakened in us a spirit of self-assertion that must now be 
uppermost in this discussion. The misapprehension, we say, is entirely 
on the part of Engineering; our application of the word metacentre is 
in accordance with the meaning of the term. It is applied by us as 
defined by Bouguer, by Scott Russell, by Rankine, Barnes, and Napier, 
and by Froude. Engineering says, that an article by White and John is 
an ‘‘ exhaustive paper,’ and if our contemporary therefore considers all 
other writers to be snuffed out or totally eclipsed by Messrs. White and 
John, his criticism of our paper is understandable. But, Scott Russell's 
big book has also a good deal of self-assertion about it; it is hard to 
snuff it out in that way; and in that there are one hundred and fifty 
examples of the calculation of the metacentre for different angles of 
heel, and they are all exactly in accordance with our application of the 
_ term, and in strict agreement with the diagram we published. Of these, 
seventy-five examples are for small angles, and at small angles our 
position for the metacentre is the same as that given by Engineering. 
But the other seventy-five examples are for large angles of inclination, 
and these are all calculated according to our system, and they do not 
_ agree with the system of White and John as set forth in Engineering. 
_ We hope this statement is clear enough to our readers and to Engineering. 
It says we have been unfortunate in our illustration; if so, then, 
Scott Russell has just been seventy-five times more unfortunate than we 
have been, for he gives seventy-five diagram representations of the 
positions of the locus of the metacentre about which the editors of 
Engineering seem to be prepared to come forward, holding White and 
_ John’s paper in their right hand, and kissing that book, to swear thereon, 
that the position of each of these as given by Scott Russell ‘‘in no way 
Tesembles the true locus.” White and John for ever! for Engineering, if 
its editors please to follow them ; but, in the goodly company we find 
ourselves, we feel quite independent of their commiseration. 

We have, however, no desire to make out that White and John are 
Wrong in their elaborate treatment of the metacentric problems. We 
_ always try to make sense out of what we read, and it is, perhaps, due to 

that effort on our part that it escaped our notice that White and John 
had committed the blunder Engineering now ascribes to these writers— 
viZ., applying the term metacentre to the point of intersection of two 
Successive normals to the curve of buoyancy, without attending to the 
absolutely necessary condition that one of these normals must be the 
Vertical line when the body is floating in equilibrium. We never dreamt 
of ascribing to White and John such a wild application of the word, for 
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such a limitation is so obviously necessary, and it is so much dwelt mp2 
by those who have written our standard works on the hydrostatics af 
naval science. To quote from Moseley, ‘‘ The position of this mes 
centre, in reference to any position of equilibrium, may be determined lt 
known rules of geometry. And it is thus ascertained, curiously encuzt, 
to be wholly independent of the form of the part of the body immerse, 
and to depend wholly upon the form and dimensions of its plane ¢ 
floatation and the volume of the part immersed.” We always understeid 
White and John’s diagrams to be of this character, that the metacett™ 
curve is the locus of metacentres for any position of equilibrium, and ts 
for any point of that curve the position of the centre of gravity of 
body must be in the line joining the metacentre and the correspondzg 
centre of buoyancy—that is, that it must be in the tangent to th 
metacentric curve at that point, or, what is the same thing, in te 
normal to the curve of buoyancy or metacentric involute. We do x0 
remember anything in White and John’s paper contrary to this, and we 
think that, Mr. White, at least, will object to being trotted out by 
Engineering, saddled with such a blunder as Engineering flatterinsly 
lays to his charge—viz., that the curves in his paper give the positions 
of the shifting metacentre for all positions, irrespective of the condita 
of equilibrium. Mr. White does not say so. 

The word metacentre first appears as a technical term at page 25/ of 
Bouguer’s ‘Traité du Navire.” The definition upon whieh be 
introduces the word is this: ‘* The point g, which we may justly nam 
métacentre, is the limit which the height of the centre of gravity G onsbt 
not to pass, and ought not even to attain: because if the centre of 
gravity G were ing, the vessel would not affect more the horizontal 
situation than the inclined; the two situations would be equls 
indifferent ; and it will be in consequence incapable of righting itself 
when some outside cause may have made it heel.” Over and over 19% 
he repeats this definition, when he uses the word in connexion with 2} 
statement that might tend to a misapplication of the word. In deal0g 
with external forces, as the vessel loses her upright position, the me 
centre shifts along that axis which is upright when the vessel is upristh 
and in dealing with internal forces—that is, the shifting of the ladn3 
of the ship, as the vessel heels, every intermediate position being 
position of equilibrium, the metacentres for these positions of equilibnu® 
are the ultimate intersections of the successive verticals through thé 
centre of gravity of the ship and its lading. These verticals will, at the 
same time, be normals to the curve of buoyancy, for, we are supposing 
that the ballast or cargo is not shifted faster than the vessel can foll/¥ 
it—that is, that it has time to be actually in equilibrium in each mle” 
mediate position. 
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From the above definition it follows that, in every case, of the two 
lines whose intersection is the metacentre, one of them must pass 
through the centre of gravity of the floating body, and the other must 
pass through the centre of gravity of the displacement—that is, through 
‘the centre of buoyancy. 

It would appear from Engineering that the writer of their article con- 
founds the word ‘‘ metacentre” with the word ‘“‘centre;’’ but Bouguer 
intentionally avoids that. He never describes the metacentre as a 
‘‘centre,” but always as a ‘‘ point” or a “limit.” In fact, the meaning 
of ‘‘ metacentre’’ is a ‘‘ meta;” it is not a ‘‘centre”’ except as being a 
point. The “centre” affixed to the word ‘‘ meta” is the centre of 
gravity of the floating body, the meaning of the word metacentre being 
“ The-centre-of-gravity’s-meta.”” What is a meta? 

In our last article on this subject we gave the derivation of this word; 
we will now discuss that more fully, as the real meaning of Bouguer’s 
word cannot otherwise be so well established. The following figure is 
an outline plan of a Roman circus, the Circus of Caracalla on 
the Appian Way. Ifthe plan were shorter in proportion to 
its width it would somewhat resemble the midship section of 
a vessel. On the centre line there is a long and broad wall, 
called the Spina, round which the charioteers drove. Just 
beyond the ends of the Spina are the two goals M, m, each 
called a meta; the upper one on our plan, lettered Mf, was 
the meta proper. Why was it called a meta? Let us turn 
to the word meta in some standard classical work. That 
handiest to us at present happens to be ‘“ Pauly's Real- 
Encyclopiidie,” a German work. Therein we read ‘‘ Meta 
signifies the end point, the limit of a certain space or distance 
indicated by a boundary pillar terminus or point of elevation, 
and was found both in the Greck and in the Roman race- 
courses.” 

The metae marked the limits of the course, and the meta 
proper marked also the limiting point of the race. With this in our 
mind it is easy to understand the applicability of the term metacentre. 
Bouguer’s definition is in these words, “It is the limit which the centre 
of gravity G ought not to pass, and ought not even to attain.” In other 
oe it is literally the centre-of-gravity’s-meta, or centre-of-gravity’s- 

it. 

We have been careful to place this clearly before our readers 
because there is evidently with the young men who have been educated 
at our School of Naval Architecture, a tendency to apply the word meta- 
centre in the erroneous sense of its being a “centre,” whereas it is 
really a “meta” or ‘‘ limit.” The meta is the nominal substantive the 
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word contains, the word centre is that which describes the meta, it is the 
meta of the centre—viz., of the centre of gravity of the body. 

We have, in the above, described the construction of the word in the 
light of Bouguer’s own definition. The following is the meaning of the 
term given by Bouillet in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Sciences des Lettres et 
des Arts’ :— 

‘‘ Metacentre (du grec méta, qui marque le changement, et de kentron, 
centre), nom donné dans la Marine, au point d’intersection d'une ligne 
verticale passant par le centre de gravité d'un bitiment, avee la résul- 
tante de la pression latcrale de l'eau, lorsque le bitiment est incline sur 
un bord ou sur |’autre, limite au-dessus de laquelle le centre de gravite 
ne peut étre placé: c’est le centre de pression d'un fluide sur un corps 
flottant, le point d'application de la poussée du fluide.”” This is identically 
our application of the word, our illustration of the idea attached to 
‘‘ meta,” that the turnings and limits of the racecourse were so named is 
very similar to its use in Bouguer’s word métacentre. In the above the 
condition that one of the intersecting lines must pass through the centre 
of gravity of the body is clearly set forth. 

The confusion of the metacentre with the idea of a centre, instead 
of its true meaning the idea of a limit, is due to the method of 
treating the problem of stability that was introduced by Dupin. In 
Dupin’s treatise the intersections of the normals of the curve of 
buoyancy are treated as instantaneous centres of curvature. Bouguer 
naines the curve formed by these intersections the mctacentrique ; but 
he never speaks of it as the locus of the metacentres in the sense of 
centres. He says, that curve is the evolute of which the curve of 
buoyancy is an involute, and he therefore, must have been aware of the 
relation of radii connecting the two curves ; but, we remark, that he did 
not put that relation into words as Dupin did. With Bouguer, the 
metacentres for a vessel inclined by some external force are points on 
the originally upright axis; the metacentres for a vessel with a list are 
points in tho vertical through the two centres of gravity when the vessel 
is in its position of equilibrium, as listed. For the first, he tell us to 
find the metacentres by making the complete calculation of the positions 
of the centres of gravity of the displacement for the different angles to 
the curve formed by the intersection of the normals to that curve, ‘to 
discover the character of its evolute, the mctacentrique, of which we 
know already the point q; to know if this evolute mounts or descends, 
and to discover all the points where it intersects the axis." The last is 
the goal of the instructions to find the metacentres; they are those 
points of intersection on the axis. Bouguer distinguishes the two kinds 
of inclination as ‘lorsque le navire s‘incline,” and lorsque le navire 
est incline.” Tho first is the vessel heeling over, subject to an external 
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heeling force. The second is the vessel listed, her position of equi- 
librium being one in which the axis of the midship section i is inclined. 
In reference to the first, he says, ‘‘S’il Gtoit sujet & l’action d’une 
puissance un peu considérable, il se pancheroit d’une quantité finie, et 
il pourroit arriver que la direction y & passat ensuite au-dessous du 
point g, qui n’a été déterminé que dans le cas de l’inclinaison infiniment 
petite. Si‘aprés cela, y £ passoit aussi au-dessous du centre de gravit¢ G, 
ll est clair que la poussée verticale de l'eau travailleroit & faire incliner 
la navire, et qu'il verseroit infailliblement. . . . . Ainsi il est absolument 
nécessaire, pour une parfaite sdireté.de la navigation, d’examiner si le 
métacentre ne descend ‘pas a mesure que la navire perd sa situation 
horizontale.”” Up to this point Bouguer has not introduced the meta- 
centric evolute, there can be no doubt, therefore, about his meaning. 

We have here a decisive test of how the metacentre shifts according 
to Bouguer. It shifts in such a way that upon its position, with reference 
to the centre of gravity of the ship, depends ‘the perfect safety of 
navigation.”’ The metacentre is the limit of the height of the centre of 
gravity. When the vessel is inclining, subject to an external force, let 
the corresponding point of the mctacentrique be some distance, say, 
2 feet, from the centre line of the ship. If this point is the metacentre, 
the vessel will be able to right herself when the heeling force ceases to 
act, if the centre of gravity be lower than this metacentre. But if the 
centre of gravity be on the normal at that time at any point higher than 
its intersection with the centre line of tho ship, say, midway between 
that intersection and the point in the mctacentrique, the vessel, instead 
of righting itself, will in all probability upset in the opposite direction 
immediately the heeling force is removed. If, on the other hand, it is 
meant that the centre of gravity is to be kcpt central in the ship, but at 
the height of that point in the mctacentrique, the result would be still 
worse; the position of the point on the mctacentrique, which we have 
named at 2 feet from the centre line, is not an impossible position, and 
between the intersection of the normal with the centre line, which, we 
say, is then the position into which the mctacentre has shifted; and the 
height of this point in the mCtacentrique there will be a considerable 
interval. We maintain that, if the ccntre of gravity is higher on the 
centre line than that intersection, the vessel will not recover her upright 
position, but will increase her inclination if the heeling force be con- 
tinued. Are we to understand that Lloyd’s Mr. John has constructed 
the tables of freeboard for that Registry on the principle that if the 
centre of gravity of the vessel is lower than the point on the mctacentrique 
for any angle of heeling, although that point is much higher than the inter- 
section of the axis and normal, that the vessel will have a righting 
moment ? 
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We have heard that there have been some violent alterations made in 
these tables since they were first laid before the Plimsoll Commission ; 
but, if this be the thread upon which he has strung his bead-roll of free- 
boards, the sooner we cut it for him the better it will be for the publie 
and for Lloyd’s. There can be no “ parfaite securite de la navigation " 
where this misconception exists. The limit to the hcight of the centre 
of gravity for any maximum inclination is the intersection of the centre 
line of the ship with tho vertical line through the centre of buoyancy at 
the given inclination, and that anterscctign is the locus of the shifted 
metacentre. 

Engineering says :—‘‘ The root of the error lies in the fact that the 
writer in the Nautical Magazine misapples the term ‘ metacentre’ when 
dealing with finite angles of heel, owing to an crroncous assumption that 
it is always the point of intersection of the vertical through the new 
centre of buoyancy, with the middle line plane of the fluating body. 
The metacentre, however, is only in the middle line plane for indefi- 
nitely small angles of heel, and in well-written books which deal with 
the question of stability, this latter condition as to small angles is clearly 
stated in definitions of the metacentre. Bougucr, the celebrated French 
writer, to whom the discovery of the metacentre is due, confined his 
application of it to comparatively small angles of heel, and it was left 
for Dupin, another great French writer, to trace the locus of the meta- 
centre, and to extend its application to finite angles of heel of any 
magnitude.” 

If the writer in Fngineering had, instead of “ the middle line plane of 
the floating body,” written the vertical plane for the position of equili- 
brium, he would have expressed clearly our conception of the shifting of 
the metacentre. Engineering cannot have verified their article by com- 
paring it with either Bouguer or Dupin. Bouguer does apply the method 
to finite angles of hecl. He says, in the quotation we have alrcady 
given, ‘(If it were subject to the action uf a somewhat considerable force 
it would heel over a finite quantity, and it might happen that the 
direction y £& mivht pass then below the point y, which has only been 
determined in the case of the infinitely small inclination. If, after that, 
y — should pass likewise below the centre of gravity G, it is clear that 
the vertical push of the water would operate to make the vessel incline, 
and that it would inevitably upset. . . . . Therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, for a perfect safety of navigation, to examine if 
the metacentre does not descend as the ship loses its horizontal 
situation.”” Up to this period Bouguer has not introduced the mrta- 
centrique curve. The metacentre he refers to here is evidently that 
accepted by us, and he is applying it to an inclination of finite extent, 
although Fungineering says he never did so apply it. Bouguer gives 
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detailed instructions for calculating the actual segments made by the 
inclined water section for a finite angle of heel to discover the points of 
intersection on the axis. He states also, further on, that the height of the 
metacentre above the centre of gravity affords a relative comparison of 
the stabilities of different ships, the height of the metacentre being used 
<* only for a certain determined inclination, the same in all the ships of 
which we wish to comparethe stability.” And, in spite of all this, 
FEengineering calmly asserts that Bouguer confined his application of the 
metacentre to comparatively small angles of heel. The metacentric curve 
is, by Engineering, ascribed to Dupin, and we suppose the writer of that 
article means to share the merit of defining the metacentric curve in the 
case he exemplifies between Dupin and White and John. Can Engineering 
be aware that it is to Bouguer that the merit of first defining the nature 
of these curves is due, and that when he says, ‘‘it can easily be shown 
that the curve B,, B,, B,,is a parabola,” he is quoting from Bouguer, 
verbatim. Bouguer left little if anything to be done in this direction, except 
the mechanical work of the draughtsman, and the arithmetician. He left 
the question of stability in such a state that all that was needed was to apply 
a@ suction hose and pump away to produce an “ exhaustive paper.” 
_ The discussion which has been forced upon us by Engineering is 
one that turns all upon the meaning of the word ‘ metacentre.”’ 
Engineering, to make good its view of it, brings in Dupin as an im- 
portant witness. It states that we misapply the word, and, to prove that 
we do so, says, ‘it was left to Dupin, another great French writer, 
to trace the locus of the metacentre, and to extend its application to 
finite angles of heel of any magnitude.” Will it be credited by our 
readers, that Dupin never uses the word metacentre or métacentrique, 
or any word in the same sense throughout the whole of his treatise ? 
In a foot-note, at page 25, the following appears: ‘‘ Le centre c de 
moindre courbure est trés-important pour la détermination de la stabilité 
des navires. C’est le point que Bonguer a nommé le métacentre.” 
Dupin does not, however, say that he accepts of that name for it; indeed, 
he does not ; he believes all through his treatise that his work is quite 
distinct from that of Bouguer, and, Dupin would be very much surprised 
to read in Engineering that it was tracing the locus of the metacentre he 
had been about all the while, and he had not known it. The members 
of the Academy who reported on Dupin’s Memoir, say that, in Dupin’s 
system, the radius of curvature of the curve of buoyancy plays the same 
réle as the metacentre does in Bouguer's treatise. An author, who in all 
his writing never once uses a certain term, can hardly be accepted as an 
important witness upon the strict sense in which that term ought to be 
applied. 

After having compared Engineering's assertions with the treatises it 
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refers to with the above remarkable results, we feel really at a loss hox 
to follow that writer further, to examine the ‘‘ well written books whic 
deal with the question of stability,’’ and in which, he would lead us & 
suppose, the word metacentre is applied only in the same sense that b 
applies it—viz., that when the metacentre shifts as the vessel heels tos 
finite angle, itis no longer on ‘‘ the middle line plane of the floatr: 
body.” 

With some hesitation, we put in a treatise on shipbuilding that has 2 
the mark of the School of Naval Architecture on it; we mean the treatx 
on Shipbuilding by Isaac Watts, Frederick K. Barnes, W. J. M. Rankue. 
and James Robert Napier; of course, we do not mean these names # 
be taken singly as weight for weight with either of the joint authors ¢ 
the ‘‘ exhaustive paper on stability,’ we mean them to be taken two fic 
one, to make up for deficiency in experience and authority, and to show 
our great respect for the pupils of the school and for Lloyds. 

That treatise says, at page 50, second column, third line from the 
bottom: ‘To find the shifting metacentre for a given angle of heel. 
divide the moment of the wedges of immersion and emersion by 
the displacement, and by the sine of the angle of the heel; the 
quotient will be the height Af C, of the shifting metacentre above the 
centre of buoyancy. That shifting metacentre may be used in finding 
the centre of gravity by experiment, just as a fixed metacentre is used 
in Article 105.” 

Of course, it is evident from this that the metacentre for any angk 
of heel shifts along the middle line plane, because, the triangle whic 
has the righting arm as sine of the angle of heel must have that side 
which is radius in the centre plane of the heeling vessel. 

It is according to this rule we made our diagram of stability, wit 
which Engineering has found so much fault. The shifting of the mets- 
centre is shown on one of the loops of the diagram, with reference always 
to that middle line plane which is nearest to the vertical. 

The floating body, to which the diagram applies, has a square section, 
and the condition of stability of the four quadrants of the revolation 
of the body are identically alike. We stated, clearly, that the metacentre 
described only one of the loops, that the intersection of the centre line 
of the body with that loop, at any inclination, marked t&e position of 
the metacentre for that inclination—that is, that intersection is the limit 
or meta of the height of the centre of gravity, if the body is to have 
stability suflicient to right itself into its upright position. The 
perpendicular from that intersection to the centre line of the loop 
is the arm of the couple acting to send the centre line plane of 
the floating body further from the centre line of the loop. By repeating 
the metacentric positions over the same loop, instead of following thes 
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out on the one centre line through the whole revolution, we avoid an 
unnecessary complication that would have confused ordinary readers. 
The floating body has four sides all alike, each of them equally entitled 
to be considered a top, a bottom, or a side, the height of the metacentre 
is therefore always given by us in this example upon that centre line 
which is perpendicular to the side which happens to be the bottom at 
that instant. If we had given the metacentre always for the same centre 
line, our diagram would have been unreadable. Each of the side loops 
would have been replaced by two smaller loops, of microscopical .dimen- 
sions, each only one-twelfth part of an inch in length on our diagram. 
The order in which the loops would have to be read would have been 
also very inconvenient; they would have been almost as useless for 
illustrations of stability as are some of the diagrams given in White and 
John’s ‘‘ exhaustive paper.”” They would have been read in the following 
order :—1, 5, 8, 4, 2, 6, as the body revolved through the 360° of the 
circle. We think we did better than that; and, in respect to the diagram 
of White and John for the same problem, we quote from Fincham :—‘‘ Jn 
the question of stability it is not obvious that the metacentric curve 18 of 
any value.’’ It is the metacentric curre they use, and it is that, Fngi- 
neering says, we claim to have given. We never made such a statement, 
and we would never give the metacentric curve as a diagram of stability. 
We gave a diagram of the curve described by the shifting metacentre, but 
- we did not give it as the metacentric curve. The name, the metacentric 
curve, is the mathematical designation of the evolute of the curve which 
is the locus of the centres of buoyancy. Rankine, following Bouguer, 
~ names the one the metacentric evolute, and the other the metacentric 
involute, while the normal to the latter, or tangent to the former, is called 
the metacentric radius. The curve we gave is a metacentric curve 
indeed, but it is not the metacentric curve. However, we did not give it 
_ either way, neither as a nor as the. 

As a proof of the sense in which the word metacentre is applied in 
_ Our standard works, we will perhaps be permitted to give an illustration 
| from Scott Russell’s large book. We think that is surely one of the “ well 
written books which deal with the question of stability.” We may be 
Wrong, of course, in supposing that either of the important treatises 
from which we are quoting can any longer be accepted as authorities, 
since White and John have published their ‘‘ exhaustive paper” on 
stability. They say, according to Engineering, that the metacentre is 
never on the middle line plane, except for indefinitely small angles of 
heel. The following refers to diagram number one, in a set of 150 
illustrations by Scott Russell. The floating body is rectangular, its section 
18 86 feet beam by 27 feet, and we give the calculations for the case in 
which the draft of water is one half of the depth of the floating body, 
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that being the nearest to our example. Scott Russell gives the meta- 
centre for two angles of inclination—one 41”, the other 14° 2. The 
latter is an inclination of 1 in 4, surely large enough; the tangent of 
14° 2’ being ‘25. We gave a formula for the position of the meta- 
centre on an inclined parallelopipedon of square section, and we 
then wrote x =c w, ec G being = 1; that is, xr is the tangent 
of the angle of inclination, and c G is the half breadth. We gave 
GM = a for the distance of the metacentre below the centre 
of gravity, when the half breadth and the depth of immersion when 
upright, are both equal to unity, and when the centre of gravity 1s at 
the line of floatation. When we write b = the half breadth, d = the 
immersion when upright, and ¢ = the tangent of the angle of incli- 
nation, the original equation becomes 

b47(24 ¢%) — 8d? 

FM =--°- 6d 
for the distance of metacentre above the line of floatation measured on 
the middle line of the floating body, F being the intersection of the line 
of floatation with the middle line when the body is upright. By substi- 





tuting unity for 6 and for d, and changing the sign, we get = as ip 


our April number. 

If we now apply the above formula to the example given by Scctt 
Russell, when d = 13°5, ) = 18, and t=°25, the tangent of 14° 2’, we 
get 

ees 18* x (2 + 25%) — 8 x 13°53 oe 
CRS ee re Gg ee 

We will also work out the position of the mctacentre by what Fnuincer- 
tng says is the proper method, ‘the well-known formula,” $ x the 
cube of the half breadth of the water-line at the inclination divided by 
the immersed section, is given as the heizht of the metaccntre above the 
centre of buoyancy at that inclination, for a rectangular body, such as 
we are dealing with. The half breadth of water-line will be = b see. a, 
where a is the angle of inclination. We have therefore 
2 b3sec.Fa  b* 8cc.2 a 

3° 26d ~*~ 8d- 

We have also the depth of the centre of buoyancy below the water- 

line, at tho given inclination. 


eo. B8d* + b* tan. a 
FB = cos. a 6d -- 


BM = 
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Substituting the dimensions for the letters, and making the arith- 
metical calculations, we get 


a 18% x sec. 3 14° 2’ 





BM = 3 13% = 8761 
pone og 3 X 185% + 18% tan. 14°2) 
B = cos. 14° 2’ —— 6x136. = 6°791 


GM=FM = BM — FB = 8761 — 6791 = 1°97. 


In our example, as well as in this example from Scott Russell, the 
point F coincides with the centre of gravity of the body. Scott Russell 
gives the distance from the centre of gravity of the body to the meta- 
centre, and, if that distance is 1:97 ft., we will be, of course, in error, 
and we will admit that this time Engineering has beat us. If, on the 
other hand, Scott Russell gives this distance as 1:5, we will have estab- 
lished the trustworthiness of our previous article, and we will expect that 
Engineering will give us a leading article in that sense as emphatic in 
its condemnation of their own writer’s misapprehension as the article we 
are now refuting was in respect to what he thought was our error. 

The following is Scott Russell's statement of the metacentre in the 
above example :—‘ Limit at which centre of gravity of vessel may rise 
from its original position, or height of meta ©, above © of vessel, 1°51.” 

There are seventy-five examples of the same kind, all for an inclina- 
tion 14° 2’ from the upright, they are all calculated in the same sense as 
in the article in our April number, and we have quoted from the first 
diagram of the series, that being quite sufficient for our purpose. 


Orance TRADE 1N THE Pactric.—The trade in oranges between Tahiti 
and San Francisco is becoming more and more important. The French 
colonial statistics state that in the close of 1869 eleven vessels left the 
port of San Francisco to take in cargoes of this fruit; their aggregate 
tonnage was 1,468 tons, and they returned loaded early in 1870. The 
ordinary cargo is from 100,000 to 300,000 oranges, besides other pro- 
duce. Now that a railway runs through from San Francisco to New York, 
oranges can be sent as far as Chicago, and even to the towns bordering 
on the Atlantic. One influential firm at Papeite has taken measures for 
collecting two million oranges to meet the demands made upon it. 
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Tuts little island, although it is surrounded by dangerous rocky shelves, 
and is gradually diminishing in size, is nevertheless of some importance 
and value. Enthusiastic inhabitants of, or visitors to the island have 
called it the Pearl of the North Sea. Why, we cannot tell, for it is 
certainly not singularly beautiful, but its usefulness to England, from a 
political point of view, and the service it renders to vessels bound to or 
from the rivers Weser, Elbe, and Eider, will always, as long as it lasts, 
cause the island to be regarded as a place of importance and interest. 

Heligoland now contains an area of about 5 square miles, and stands 
well out from the sca as a kind of table-land. Its red sandstone clitfs 
have rather a striking appearance, but their water-worn and indented 
surfaccs tell a tale of gradual wasting away under the abrading influence 
of the sea waves. Centurics ago, Hyrtha, Helgoland or Holy Island 
was a comparatively large place, and there are some old maps extant, 
from which it would scem that in the 8th century the island was of great 
extent, and contained many ancicnt temples, citadels, and villages, and 
that the action of the sea has since that time gradually reduced its size 
from about 6 miles long and 5 broad to that of the present island—whase 
circumference is barcly 2 miles—with a sandy patch to the eastward, 
which is rapidly diminishing. The island will, however, last our time, 
and will no doubt exist for many generations after us. 

Never since Heligoland became a British possession, in 1807, hae its 
Government been so satisfactorily carried on as during the last ten vears, 
Before 1864 all sorts of abuses were rife, and the morality of the island 
was at a low ebb, owing to the state of Government which then existed. 
Previous to 1807, under the Danish rule, the island was governed by a 
President (Landvogt) and six magistrates, who formed the executive, 
who were supposed to carry out the wishes of the people as expressed 
in their public assembly (Vorsteherschaft). This arrangement was 
superseded on the cession of tho island to the British Crown by the 
appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor, naturally ignorant of the 
ancient laws and customs of the island, but quite prepared to allow 
the inhabitants the greatest liberty in the matter. The conseqnence 
was, that in attempting to revert to something hke tho old system, 
one of the six magistrates was appointed a sort of burgomaster, who, 
in conjunction with the other five, conducted the interior government 
of the island, and above this body was the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who was almost totally dependent upon the burgomaster or town- 
clerk, for advice, &c., the Vorteherschaft remaining as before. The 
simplicity of the Heligolanders allowed this system to work some 
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time satisfactorily ; but, at length, the officials began to grow despotic, 
public and judicial morality declined, the islanders refused obedience to 
the law, and self-interest overpowered all considerations of order and 
propriety. Heligoland became the bugbear of insurance offices and ship- 
owners, being well known as the refuge for masters desirous of getting 
rid of their vessels in a comfortable manner. No vessel, once on the 
neighbouring reef, or on the main island, was ever allowed to get off, 
and those wrecked in the Elbe, or the neighbouring rivers, were 
simply plundered by the Heligoland fishermen under the plea of salvage. 
The remuneration for discharging and.pilfering a cargo at Heligoland 
was settled in full assembly of the Vorsteherschaft, the members of which 
being mostly pilot officers and wreckers, were naturally interested as to 
the amount of the reward received for salvage. Notwithstanding 
numerous complaints, no change was made, and the so-called ‘ Strand- 
recht ’’ continued to hold its own on the island as one of the most 
cherished of the old rights and privileges. In fact, the “‘ Strandrecht,”’ 
formerly exercised with decency under the old Danish Landvogt, became 
little better than legalised piracy. The public debt of the island 
increased year by year, notwithstanding large sums obtained by granting 
leases for gambling tables. Meanwhile, no debts could be recovered in the 
island; no legal decrees enforced; the credit of the island was at the 
lowest ebb, and merchants of Hamburgh, Altona, and Bremen, knew only 
too well that the chance of their recovering a disputed debt was about equal 
to the chance of a ship or cargo being got off the reefs of Heligoland, on 
which latter point the underwriters considercd that in sach a case a 
vessel should be scratched off the books at once without wasting further 
trouble or expense. In 1868 the British Government called the 
Governor’s attention to— 


1. The existence of open gambling tables on the island. 

2. The high and increasing public debt (over £7,000). 

8. The disgraceful proceedings in cases of wreck and salvage. 
4. The composition of the Vorsteherschaft, &c. 

5. The general state of disorder and disrespect of law. 


The then Governor proposed some remedies, and in 1864 England gave 
the island the most liberal of constitutions. The inhabitants elected twelve 
representatives, the Crown named twelve (instead of the original six magis- 
trates), these members were chosen annually and the whole twenty-four 
formed a House of Representatives. This body alone was empowered to 
impose taxes and to govern the employment of the public money. On the 
other hand, England required that the ‘‘ Strandrecht ” should be revised, 
that public gambling should be put an end to, and that the gradual balancing 
of the financial deficit should be arranged by the imposition of necessary 
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taxes. Nothing more was required by England, but she gave and still 
gives £1,100 per annum in aid of the public purse. As long as the new con- 
stitution existed on paper only, the islanders were pleased to accept it, but 
as soon as ap attempt was made to inaugurate practical changes they were 
discontented, and a so-called ‘* Burger Committee"’ petitioned England for 
the restitution of their old rights and privileges and assisted by some 
outside mistaken sympathisers, a great deal of popular agitation was 
aroused with the view to the retention of wrecking and stranding ‘‘rights,”” 
and the continuance of gambling tables. Matters became worse than 
ever, and the British Government found it necessary to interfere de- 
cisively, and the whole power was transferred to the Governor assisted by 
a small Executive Council. The present Governor, Lieutenant Colonel 
Fitx Maxse is solely responsible to the Minister for the Colonies, and the 
ability of his administrative may be gathcred from the following results. 
The public debt is reduced below £4,000, gambling tables are abolished, 
and a light system of taxation is adopted; moreover the establishment of 
a Coast Guard, experienced men sent from England, and the enactment 
of an ordinanco on the subject of wreck and salvage, by which owners 
and underwriters can obtain justice in Heligoland, have diminished the 
number of dangers, there being now the rocks and shoals only, and not 
in addition greedy and hard-hearted human beings to plunder wreeked 
vesscls. More than this a small tug has been purchased which has proved 
of great servico to vessels in distress. Of course some malcontents 
remain, but the general result of Colonel Fitz Maxse’s labours must be 
very satisfactory to himself and to this country. 

In these latter days when order has been restored, visitors are flocking 
more numecrously to tho island on account of the excellence of its sea- 
bathing. In the season a very fashionable gathering forms the L ister- 
allee, the so-called Alley of Scandal to be passed through on landing from 
the boat, German ladics and students vie with each other in chaffing the 
miserable people who land after a rough passage, The little island standing 
by itself forty miles from the coast is well out in the North Sea, and for 
pure air with plenty of ozone, probably is superior to any other watering 
place. 

Of the new institutions of Heligoland the most interesting are the 
Telegraph and the Post Offices. The present Governor has at last 
manuged to have a cable laid down between the island and the main 
land, and the postal facilities have also been increased. A semaphore 
observatory established in connection with the submarine telegraph atfurds 
the means to passing vessels of sending messages at a moderate tariff. 

The bathing establishment is now under Government direction, and a 
new bathing house for wet weather has been built, so that, in addition 
to the usual shore bathing, which is exceedingly good, Heliguland can 
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boast of a covered swimming bath with 15,000 cubie feet of constantly 
running fresh sea water. 

The lighthouse on the island is invaluable, but we understand that it 
is about to be made still more serviceable. A more powerful light is to 
be shown and the latest improvements introduced into the lighthouse, so 
that the whole establishment may be creditable to the nation. 

Our readers will, no doubt, pardon our gossip about this interesting 
little island, and consider that if we have not been quite so practical in 
this paper as is our wont, at least we have shown how a wise and firm 
administration has successfully grappled with many abuses, and trans- 
formed a place where anarchy prevailed and which visitors avoided, to a 
pleasant and well-regulated resort. 


SWEDISH LIGHTS AND PILOTAGE. 





WE have received from the Board of Trade the following translation of 
a Notice to Mariners relative to Lights, Beacons, &c., on the coast of 
Sweden :— 

The Royal Swedish Pilot Department publishes the following Notices 
relative to Lights, Beacons, &c., on the coast of Sweden :— 

1. Light on the Svenska Hogarna Rocks, in the Sea of Aland, lat. 
59° 26’ 7” N., long. 19° 30’ 6” East of Greenwich. On the Island of Storon, 
one of the Svenska Hogirne group, situated at the extremity nearest the 
sea of the entrance to Stockholm, an iron Light Tower will be erected 
during the present year. The illuminating apparatus will be dioptric, or 
by lenses. The light will be a pale red light, showing flashes between 
short intervals of darkness. The Light Tower will be situated in the 
vicinity of the present wooden tower, which will be removed so soon 
as the construction of the new tower is commenced. 

2. Harbour Light off Ratan, in the northern part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, lat. 63° 59’ N., long. 20° 56’ East of Greenwich (the latitude 
and longitude are approximately stated). To guide vessels making for 
the southern entrance of the Port of Ratan, in the Gulf Bothnia, a small 
light will be established, provided with a signal bell to be employed in 
thick and hazy weather. 

8. Harbour Light on the Island of Furo, in the northern part of 
Calmar Sound—lat. 57° 17’ N., long. 16° 37’, East of Greenwich. On 
the Island of Furo, situated at the northern end of Calmar Sound, off 
Oscarshamn, a Pilot Station will be established, and in connection there- 
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with a harbour light will be constructed on the Pilot Watch-house to 
mark the Pilot Station, and also to guide Mariners on making for the 
fairway to the port of Oscarshamn. The three lights above named are 
intended to be lit next autumn, at times to be hereafter published, 
together with a description of the said lights. The Royal Swedish Pilot 
Department likewise gives notice, that a special Pilot service has this 
year been established in the Sound, with two stations, one at the northern 
and the other at the southern end of the Sound. The Pilots connected 
with this service are authorised, conformably to the tariff of Pilot Dues 
in force, to pilot in the following courses:—From Kullen to the 
Helsingborg or Elsinore Roads. From the Helsingborg or Elsinore 
Roads to the entrance to port of Landscrona. From the Helsing- 
borg or Elsinore Roads to Malma Roads, or the outer roads of 
Copenhagen. From the Helsingborg or Elsinore Roads through Flint- 
rannan to Lillgrund, or the Drogden Lightvessel. From Falsterbo Reef 
to the Drogden Lightvessel. From Lillgrund or the Drogden Light- 
vessel, through Flintrannan, to the Gustaf of Klint Shoal, Malma Roads, 
or the outer roads of Copenhagen. From Lillgrund or Drogden Light- 
vessel, through Flintrannan, to the entrance to the port of Landscrona, 
The Pilots are on the look-out for vessels, in cutters or other small boats, 
at the northern entrance to the Sound, between Kullen and the Liyht- 
vessel stationed at Svinbadarne, and at the southern part of the Sound, 
between the Lightvessel at Falsterbo Reef and the southern entrance 
to Flintrannan, also on board the two Lightvessels above-mentioned ; 
and in stormy weather, or at those seasons of the year when Pilot vessels 
cannot keep out at sea, at suitable places on shore in the vicinity of the 
Fishing Station at Wiken and Skanor. The larger Pilot vessels hoist a 
Government flag, with an ‘ L"” surmounted by a royal crown in the 
centre of the yellow cross. On the mainsail of the Pilot boats the word 
‘‘Lots” or * Pilot’’ is painted in black letters. To show that a Pilot 
may be had on board such vessels or boats, as also on board the Light- 
vessels mentioned above, a flag half white and half blue is hoisted or 
otherwise conspicuously shown. 

During the night the Pilot vessels are distinguished by a lantern 
showing a white licht hoisted at the mast top. 


Stockholm, 24th April, 1874. 
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Coast oF PERv. 


THE following information relating to anchorages at Huanillos, Lobo or 
Blanca points, and Pabellon de Pica, by Navigating Lieutenant Nathaniel 
Child, R.N., H.M.S. Petrel, 1874, bas been received :— 


Huanillos Point, in lat. 21° 15’ 30” S., long. 70° 8’ W., has a con- 
siderable quantity of guano on and near it, from which the name of the 
point is derived. Huanillos is the second point north of the low pro- 
montory forming Chipana bay, and may be recognised at a distance of 
20 miles by a conspicuous broad white patch facing the sea ; the point is 
steep-to, and with a commanding breeze may be rounded by a sailing 
vessel at the distance of a quarter of a mile. 

Huanillos Cove.—The anchorage is just inside and north of Huanillos 
point, in 14 to 16 fathoms, rocky bottom, half a mile from the shore; as 
heavy rollers set into the cove occasionally, a nearer berth is not 
recommended. 

Vessels bound into the cove should endeavour to make the land to the 
southward of Huanillos point. 


Landing.—The landing-place is at the north angle of Huanillos point, 
but the landing is bad in consequence of some rocks on the beach in the 
vicinity. 

Lobo or Blanca Point may be known by the two white Pajaros islets, 
about 20 feet high, situated 14 miles south of Lobo point, and half a 
mile from the shore, and by the bell-shaped peak of Mount Carrasco 
9 miles to the northward of the point. Pajaros islets and Lobo point 
are steep-to, and may be passed at a convenient distance; soundings 
will not be obtained until near the anchorage. 

Lobo Point Anchorage.—About three-quarters of a mile north of Lobo 
point, are some rocks a few feet above water, and midway between these 
rocks and Lobo point, there is anchorage in 18 or 20 fathoms, rock and 
shells, half a mile from the shore; in this berth, Pajaros islets will be 
shut in by Lobo point. This anchorage is considered better than that of 
Huanillos, but is not so capacious. 

Landing is comparatively good at Lobo point. 

Caution.—Midway between Huanillos and Lobo points a long reef 
extends out 2 miles from a point south of the small fishing village of 
Chomache, therefore vessels should not approach this part of the coast 
too closely at night. 
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Patellon de Pica, situated directly under Carrasco peak, is 1,040 feet 
high, and may be known by its remarkable bell-tent shaped appearance ; 
a deep bay is formed by Pabellon de Pica and a hill, 50 feet high, just to 
the northward ; both hills are covered with guano. 

Landing.—The only landing-place is on a smooth sandy beach, 
sheltered by four small islets and several rocks, just north of the hill, 
50 feet high, where lighters may go in, be moored in safety, and load 
easily. 

Anchorage.—There is anchorage in the bay formed by Pabellon de 
Pica, and the hill 50 feet high, in 12 to 18 fathoms, rock with patches of 
sand and shells, but it is advisable not to anchor in less than 14 fathoms 
on account of the heavy rollers that occasionally set into the bay. 

There is also anchorage in 14 fathoms, half a mile W.S.W. of the 
landing-place, where several vessels may ride. 





Bass Strait.—KuinG Istanp. 


The following information has been received from Staff-Commander 
H. J. Stanley, R.N., in charge of Admiralty Sarvey, 1874 :-— 

King Island, lying in the centre of the western entrance to Bass strait, 
is 85 miles long and about 12 miles broad. Cape Wickham, the north- 
west point of King island, lies 8.5. by 8. 48 miles from Cape Otway. 
The principal entrance into Bass strait from tho westward is between 
these two capes. The other western entrance, lying to the southward of 
King island is seldom used, and cannot be recommended, as, in addition 
to the dangers (rocks and shoals), the tides in the channel are basing, 
and almost altogether dependent upon the winds; also, the channel is 
not lighted. 


Cape Wickham is formed of gray granite. A few sunken rocks fringe 
its shore, at a distance of u cable. North of the cape the unevenness of 
the bottom and the strong tides often cause a break at a much greater 
distance than the rocks extend. 

Light.—The lighthouse upon Cape Wickham is a whito circular tower 
145 fect high, exhibiting at a height of 280 fect above the level of the 
sca a fired white light of first order. It is in lat. 39° 85’ 38-5” S., and 
long. 143° 57’ 03” E., and lies to the north-west of a round hill 800 feet 
high. The light will be visible in clear weather at a distance of 24 miles 
when bearing from N.N.E. round by E. to W. by N. 1N., with the 
following exception—namely, that when within a radius of 19 miles, if 
ona N.E. $ N. bearing, the light will be obscured by the highest part 
of North New Year island. A ray of light is visible on a W.N.W. 
bearing over a dip in the land. 
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Harbinger Rocks.—N.E. rock, or East Harbinger, lies N.W. by W. 
1 W. 32 miles from Cape Wickham lighthouse, and consists of a group 
of sunken rocks about a cable in extent. In heavy weather, or when 
there is a swell, this reef breaks much heavier than the West Harbinger, 
but there are times when it will only occasionally break. 

The West Harbinger, lying W. by N. 44 miles from Cape Wickham 
lighthouse, has the appearance of a small flat-topped boulder about a 
foot above high water. A sunken rock, which does not always break, 
lies 14 cables to the south-west. 

The East and West Harbingers are 1} miles apart. There is deep 
water between them and from 9 to 14 fathoms all round. Irregular 
depths, varying from 15 to 28 fathoms, will be found between the Har- 
binger rocks and the shore. 


Navarine Reef lies N.N.E. 4 E. 24 miles from Cape Wickham light- 
house, and 13 miles from the shore. The principal part is a rock awash 
at high water, N.E. of which, at the distance of a cable, is another rock 
occasionally dry. The body of the reef is nearly half a mile long, in an 
E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction. 

_ Victoria Cove.—At one mile from Cape Wickham, in a south-westerly 
direction, is a second cape, which may almost be considered as a part of 
the former. Between the two capes, Victoria cove is formed; it has a 
small sandy beach on which the sea breaks continuously and violently. 
‘The cove, being in the vicinity of the lighthouse quarters, is used as a 
landing place for stores. The lighthouse-keeper is supplied with a large 
and good surf boat, which lessens the danger of landing, but no ordinary 
boat should attempt to land without a thorough understanding with the 
lighthouse-keeper that such an attempt is safe. 

The following signals are adopted :— 

A ball at the south yard-arm of the flagstaff, in addition to the 
ensign at the head of the staff, and then lowered a little, signifies 
that a boat can land at the cove: 

Ensign at south yard-arm. Vessel should anchor at New Year 
islands : 

Ensign at north yard-arm. Vessel should anchor on the east side 
of King island : 

Two fires on the point is a signal to a vessel waiting at New Year 
islands that there is safe landing at the cove. 

Notwithstanding these signals as to safety of landing, it would be 
Wiser, since the lighthouse-keeper has a surf boat, not to risk valuable 

lives in ill-adapted boats, but to let this dangerous service be performed 


by those thoroughly acquainted with its nature, and supplied with proper 
appliances, 
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The Coast.—From the point lying a mile 8.W. of Cape Wickham the 
coast is of the same nature for 2 miles as the shore of Cape Wickham, 
and trends with a curve 8. by W. } W.,8 miles to Whistler point. At 
2 miles distant from the first-mentioned point some sunken rocks extend 
to a distance of nearly three-quarters of a mile from the shore; and 
here a sandy beach commences and continues to within three-quarters of 
a mile of Whistler point. At the south-western extreme of the sandy 
beach there is good landing in nearly all weathers. <A dilapidated hut, 
originally built for the protection of hghthouse stores, points out the 
landing place. Three-quarters of a mile N. by E. from Whistler point 
is Elizabeth rock, dry at low water. Numerous other rocks above water, 
as well as sunken, lie off the point in all directions. At 2 miles north- 
east of Whistler point a fresh-water creck empties itself. 


New Year Islands and Franklin Itoad.—North New Year island les 
S.W. 4 8S. 7 miles from Cape Wickham lighthouse, and is curved in form, 
about one mile long N.E. and 8.W.,; its highest part, near the south-west 
extreme, is 117 feet above high water. A channel, one-quarter of a 
mile broad, divides North from South New Year island. The latter 
island is three-quarters of a mile long, in a N.N.W. and 8.S.E. direction, 
and less than 100 fect in height. Eastward of these islands is Franklin 
road, an anchorage for small craft, protected from all weathers, known 
locally as New Year islands anchorage. 


The anchorage in Franklin road is in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the east 
point of North New Year island bearing N. by W., and a remarkable 
rock at north extreme of South Now Year island, known as the Asses 
ears, bearing about S.W. The best guide for the anchorage is the 
absence of kelp. Kelp grows everywhere except in the tidal gutter 
setting between the islands; here only is the bottum comparatively free 
from rocks. The anchorage ground being small in extent it is necessary 
to moor unless in a small craft, for which there would be room nearer 
the shore. An ordinary sized vessel must either moor or anchor further 
out, and in the latter caso she would be exposed to the swell, which, 
more than the wind, has to be guarded against at this anchorage. 
Immediately a swell sets in, a spring should be placed on the cable, and 
care taken that the cable docs not foul any sunken boulders, but this is 
not likely to happen if the ship is moored in the position recommended. 
A small rock, generally above water, but sometimes covered, occupies 
what would otherwise be the best anchorage. 


Though the anchorage may be considered quite safe if the above pre- 
cautions are taken, yet marincrs are not advised to use it. Indepen- 
dently of the foul bottum, and the small extent of the anchorage ground, 
which will only accommodate one ordinary sized vessel, the tides oftea 
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run too strong to enable a ship to pick up a berth as wished. A schooner 
of 120 tons was in this way, during the survey, forced to take up an 
outer berth, and was only saved from wreck by the steam vessel Victoria 
towing her into a place of safety. 

The principal use of New Year islands anchorage is as a place of 
waiting for the vessel bringing stores or wishing to communicate with 
the lighthouse. 

Between South New Year island and King island shore there is a 
distance of over a mile. Several rocks, some above water, others 
sunken, occupy at nearly equal distances the whole of this space, 
leaving, however, channels of deep water between. As the sea breaks 
upon the various dangers the channels may be used in a case of 
necessity, such as a vessel happening to get upon a lee shore. 


‘Tides.—It is high water, foll and change, at New Year islands at 
Oh. 48m. ; rise 3 feet. The stream turns, in fine weather, at high or 
low water, but is greatly affected by prevailing winds. 


Supplies.—Crayfish are numerous here, and occasionally other fish 
abound. The mutton bird, the flesh of which is eaten, and the oil used 
for tanning purposes, has a breeding place on New Year islands, and 
arrives regularly every year from the 28rd to the 28th of November to 
deposit its eggs. 

There is a watering place in the south-cast corner of North New Year 
island facing the anchorage. 


Snakes are numerous. 


Netherby Point lies 8. } E. 12 miles from Whistler point. The inter- 
Vening coast presents a very uniform appearance; the coast ranges 
are densely timbered, and about 800 feet in height. The coast is 
broken up into small bays, with off-lying rocks generally above high 
water, but sometimes sunken. The sunken rocks in some cases extend 
to a distance of three-quarters of a mile from the shore, and outside of 
these there is much foul ground, which, with tidal streams and a westerly 
swell, often make a nasty breaking sea, leading anyone unacquainted with 
the coast to imagine rocks everywhere. At 11 miles south of Whistler 
point there is a small sand patch, and at 74 miles from the former there 
is & very conspicuous long and bare sand hill, at the foot of which there 
is a sandy beach. 

At 82 miles W.8.W. from the sand hill, and 8} miles S. ? W. from 
Whistler point, is a patch of foul ground, which was often observed to 
break, but upon which, when not breaking, no less than 6 fathoms water 
could be found. N.W. 3 W. 2 miles from Netherby point is a rock 
awash at low water which breaks heavily. 

Tt 
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Currie Harbour lies just to the southward of Netherby point, and 
affords shelter from all winds. It is only adapted for small craft such as 
frequent the island for the skins of seals or kangaroos. 

From Netherby point the land trends to the southward and eastwar¢ 
for nearly 2 miles to Waterwitch point, south of which, at a distance cf 
2 miles, is Waterwitch reef. This reef, with the foul ground adjaceni, i 
nearly a mile in extent, but the centre is the only part which continz- 
ously breaks. Midway between the Waterwitch reef and the shore is a 
rock which uncovers, and between it and Waterwitch point there i 
nothing but foul ground. 

From Waterwitch point the coast trends south-easterly for 2 miles to 
@ conspicuous long sand hill similar to that to the northward, and thence 
the coast of the same broken and rocky character, trends S. by E. 5; 
miles to Fitzmaurice bay. 


Fitzmaurice Bay affords good shelter in easterly winds in about 10 
fathoms sand off the sandy beach in the depth of the bay. A sand 
patch is a good guide to the locality. As the wind always veers from 
east round northerly to N.W. and west, and as the westerly change is 
often very sudden, this bay can only be used with caution. There iss 
good fresh water stream near the northern corner of the sandy beach, 
but a heavy surf will nearly always be found. 

Cataraque Point forms the western point of Fitzmaurice bay. It lies 
from Netherby point S. by E } E. 9 miles. Off it, at a cable N.W., are 
a few sunken rocks, some awash at low water. From Cataraque poi: 
the coast, which has an elevation of about 800 feet and is here bold and 
cliffy, trends 8.S.E. for 85 miles to Surprise point, eastward of which 1 
the bay of the same name. 

Surprise Point.—Rocks above water extend a quarter of a mile to the 
southward of this point, and between it and the opposite point of Sur- 
prise bay is a single rock just above high watér, with a group of sunken 
rocks lying round it. South of Surprise point the land falls suddenly 
to about 100 feet. 

Surprise Bay is much used by sealers and small craft visiting the 
island. It affords good protection in all weathers for this class of 
vessels, the sea being broken upon the group of rocks in the centre of 
the bay. In strong westerly winds the bay cannot be entered. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Surprise bay, at Oh. 43m. ; 
rise 8 feet. During the survey an easterly gale had the effect of doing 
away entirely with one flood tide, thus showing how much the tides are 
influenced by the wind. 

Stokes Point, the south extremity of King island, lies S.K. } E. 33 
miles from Surprise point ; its south extreme is only a few feet above 
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high water, and has the appearance of a group of boulders, over and 
outside of which the sea is constantly breaking ; there are a few sunken 
rocks south of the point at 14 cables from the high-water line. At one 
mile north of the point the land has an elevation of 144 feet, and falls 
gradually on the opposite side to about 100 feet. In rounding Stokes 
point care must be taken to give it a good wide berth; the low shore at 
the south extremity and the rocks lying off it will appear more distant 
than they are in reality, in consequence of the gradually rising hill to the 
nortoward. 


Seal Bay.—F rom Stokes point the eastern shore of King island trends 
northerly for about a mile, and then north-westerly half a mile to the 
sandy beach of Seal bay. Middle point, the north extremity of Seal 
bay, bears from Stokes point N. 4 EK. 24 miles. Off Middle point half 
tide and sunken rocks cxtend in an E.S.E. direction for half a mile. 
The best anchorage is near the centre of the bay in 7 to 8 fathoms, 
with the eastern part of Stokes point just open of the next point to 
the northward. 

Seal bay, though seemingly protected from the prevailing winds, is 
actually exposed, for easterly winds are of more frequent occurrence here 
than on the Victorian coast ; the bay has a bleak and warning appearance, 
and sealers never use it as they prefer the safer anchorage upon the 
opposite side of the island in Surprise bay. Should a sailing vessel wish 
to anchor in Seal bay, she is recommended to anchor in about 10 fathoms 
water, outside the anchorage ground above given. A swell setting into 
the bay, or indications of an easterly wind, should be the signal for a 
vessel to get under weigh. 


Seal Rock, 12 feet high, lies N.E. by E., 12 miles from Stokes point ; 
at 14 cables 8. by E. 4 E. from Seal rock is a smaller rock which 
uncovers at low water; a few sunken rocks lie near it. East of Seal 
rock, at a distance of 1} miles, are several rocky patches with less than 
1 fathom upon them; between these and Seal rock the general depth is 
about 7 fathoms, but there is one patch of 3 fathoms at 4 cables from 
the rock, and another of 5 fathoms at three-quarters of a mile. No 
shoaler water could be found, but in stormy weather the sea will be 
observed to break the whole distance from Seal rock to the outer rocky 
patches. 


Black Point lies N.N.E. 4 E. 8} miles from Stokes point, and may 
almost be considered the north-east point of Seal bay. Over the point 
there is a hummock 113 feet high, and to the northward, over the coast, 
there is a higher range of conspicuous sandy hummocks. The point 
itself is a black rock about 80 feet high ; and off it, to the eastward, at 
half a mile from the point, but only one quarter of a mile from the 
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nearest shore, is a rock above water, with sunken rocks between it and 
the shore. 

Two miles N.E. } E. from Black point is another small point, at the 
back of which the land rises, and off which, to the south-eastward, at a 
distance of 2 cables, is a small rock above water. At one mile N.E. } E. 
from Black point is a smaller point, off which on a S.S.E. } E. bearing, 
and at distances of 4 and 7 cables respectively, are the Brig and South 
Brig rocks. At the back of this piece of coast the land of King island 
attains its greatest elevation—namely, 700 feet. 


Brig Rock, so called from its resemblance to a brig under sail, is 
45 feet high ; there is deep water betwecn it and the shore, and between it 
and the South Brig rock. 


South Brig Rock is 40 feet high, and of much greater extent than 
Brig rock ; it has no resemblance to a vessel under sail, but is much 
more easily seen, from its black appearance. A few detached rocks 
lie off it to the southward, and the sea breaks 1 cable off its south 
extreme. South Brig rock bears from Seal rock N.E. } N., distant 
44 miles. 

Bold Point bears from South Brig rock N.E. by N. 5 miles. Several 
small points and bays occupy the space between ; the first half of the 
distance has several rocks (most of them above high water), lying off the 
shore ata distance of about 8 cables. Over the point the coast range 
has an elevation of 680 feet, and 1s densely timbered. 

Three-quarters of a mile 8.W. by S. from Bold point there is a point 
with a small detached rock forming its south extreme ; off this, a cable 
distant, are a few sunken rocks. 

From Bold point the coast trends N. by KE. 4 miles, and north 3 miles, 
to the south point of Sea Elephant bay. This piece of coast is broken 
and almost steep-to. Small sandy beaches vary its rocky character, and 
over it are densely timbered ranges about 500 feet in height, which at the 
south point of Seca Elephant bay trend away to the nurth-westward. 


Sea Elephant Bay is open to the eastward, nearly 6 miles broad and 
13 miles deep; its extreme points bear from each other N. by W. and 
8. by E. Off its northern point, on an easterly bearing and distant 14 
miles, is Sea Elephant islet 75 feet high and nearly a quarter of a mile 
inextent. Between the point and the islet is a channel of about 3 fathoms 
water. At 1 mie N. j E. from Sea Elephant islet is a rock which at 
very low tides is uncovered about 2 feet; there is foul ground round it 
half a mile in extent. To the south-westward, at a cable's distance, is a 
rock above water, near which are a few sunken rocks. 

Sea Elephant bay affords a very useful and safe anchorage. Vessels 
only need go there during westerly gules, and the wind invariably, whea 
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the weather is clearing, veers to the southward. In the summer months 
there is much easterly weather, and a nasty swell rolls in, but vessels do 
not then require to make use of the anchorage. 

In the southern part of the bay there is a good fresh water stream. 

Sea Elephant Reef.—To the eastward of Sea Elephant bay, at nearly 
7 miles from the shore, there is a bank having 22 feet water upon it; 
the bank generally has a depth of 44 and 5 fathoms sand, and at this 
depth is 3 miles long, in a N. by W. and 8. by E. direction. From the 
northern or shortest part, Sea Elephant islet bears W. 4 N. about 42 
miles. Midway between the reef and the shore the water deepens to 12 
and 14 fathoms, and thence shoals gradually again until at half a mile 
from the shore 5 fathoms will be found. The bottom throughout the bay 
is sand, or sand and shells, and vessels may anchor anywhere in about 
9 fathoms, but the centre of the bay is most convenient. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Sca Elephant bay at 
Oh.50m.; rise 3 feet. The flood stream runs to the northward and the 
ebb to the southward, with a velocity at springs of 14 knots. The turn 
of the stream is influenced by the wind ; in fine weather it occurs at high 
and at low water. 

From the north point of Sea Elephant bay the coast, nearly straight, 
and consisting of low sand hummocks, trends N. by W. } W. 93 miles 
to Lavinia point, the north-east extreme of King island. At one mile 
distant from the north point of Sea Elephant bay in Sea Elephant river, 
& small stream accessible at high water to small craft drawing 3 feet 
water ; at the back isaswamp. Midway, and at about 2 miles inland, 
is a double-topped hill densely timbered, 838 feet in height, known as Sea 
Elephant hill. 

Lavinia Point, the north-east extremity of King island, is low and 
sandy ; thence the coast, which continues to be sandy, trends N.W.2 W. 
34 miles to Boulder point, so named from a large granite boulder which 
forms it. At 14 miles to the north-west of Lavinia point is a conspicuous 
Sand patch. A few sunken rocks lie off Boulder point, and a shoal with 
11 feet of water upon it extends from the point in a N. by W. } W. 
direction for three-quarters of » mile. The meeting of the tides has 
caused a heaping up of the sand in the vicinity of this point, and it is 
not uncommon for coasters to drop anchor in westerley gales in about 9 
fathoms upon the sand bank thus formed. 

If the gale should have settled into a westerly one the anchorage is as 
Safe as Sea Elephant bay, and it is handier for procecding westward when 
the weather clears. 

At one mile to the north-westward of Boulder point is'a very large 
and conspicuous sand patch, much more conspicuous than that between 
Lavinia and Boulder points. 
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Doughboy Rock.—The coast from Boulder point continues to trend 
to the north-westward for 8 miles to another point, off which, at one 
cable, is » rock awash; W. by N. 4 N. 1 miles from the latter point 
lies a rock above water known as the Doughboy, having a reef, dry at 
low water, and connecting it with the shore, from which it is distant 
8 cables. Doughboy rock lies E. $ 8S. one mile from Cape Wickham. 
There is a passage of deep water between it and Navarine reef, but the 
tide often runs very strong and causes a nasty rip. The passage 1s not 
recommended. 


Soundings.—At 25 and 80 miles west of King island the bank of 
soundings drops very suddenly from about 60 or 70 fathoms to no bottom 
at 100 fathoms. In-shore of 60 fathoms the bottom is irregular. 

Tke 80 fathoms line, commencing at about 4 miles N.W. of Cape 
Wickham, just outside Harbinger rocks, follows the curve of the shore, 
and passes New Year islands at a mile distant, thence down the west 
const of King island at about 3 miles from the shore until at 5 miles 
N.W. of Netherby point it is distant 5 miles from the adjacent coast. 
Here are 2) fathoms and 22 fathoms with much foul ground leading to 
the rocky patch of 6 fathoms already described. Thence the 30 fathoms 
line approaches the shore to within 8 miles of Netherby point, increasing 
its distance from the shore to 4 miles, but again nearing the land at 
Cataraque point, where it is distant only one mile. At Surprise point it 
18 distant only half a mile, and at Stokes point nearly a mile, whence it 
becomes a very irregular line, trending first easterly, and then towards 
Reid rocks. 

At 6 miles W. by S. from Stokes point there is a rocky patch, on 
which not less than 10 fathoms were found ; it is not, however, unlikely 
that the sca breaks here in bad weather. 


On the east side of King island the soundings are less than 30 fathoms. 
Twenty-one miles to the eastward of Sea Elephant bay is a depth of 
25 fathoms, sand, and 28 miles to the eastward of Lavinia point 
24 fathoms, fine white sand. From these positions towards the shore 
the water would appear to shoal very gradually, while off-shore it would 
appear to deepen as gradually. To the northward of the island the 
80 fathoms line is 2 miles north from Cape Wickham, passes Navarine 
reef a mile distant, and trends easterly. 


Currents and Tides.—Off Cape Wickham there is occasionally a very 
strong current, which may be more correctly termed a tidal stream 
accelerated by the wind. Close to the cape it is said to run occasionally 
as much as 5 knots, but 2 knots is the ordinary velocity at spring tides. 

The current loses in force as its distance from the shore is increased, 
and is scarcely felt at a distance of 6 miles. It is probable that a 
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westerly gale will keep up the flood stream which here sets to the 
eastward, and that an easterly gale will have an opposite effect. 

Upon the west coast of King island a current was often found setting 
to the north-west. Southward and westward of King island the currents 
or tidal streams are irregular; they are known at times to be very 
strong, but they were never experienced of any strength during the 
survey. 

Sealers report that in the strait between Kipg island and Tasmania a 
current will be found setting eastward during easterly weather ; if this 
be so in the centre of the strait it is likely that in-shore on both sides 
there is a stream setting in an opposite direction. 





Coast OF THE CoLony OF VICTORIA. 


The following information has been received from Staff-Commander 
H. J. Stanley, R.N., in charge of Admiralty Survey, 1878 :— - 

Cape Northumberland to Cape Otway.—From Cape Northumberland 
Cape Bridgewater bears E.S.E. 39 miles. Between these two capes a 
bight is formed, in which, at about 15 miles eastward from Cape 
Northumberland, is the mouth of Glenelg river. Ruby rock, of 3 feet, 
les S.W. by W. 4 W., nearly 4 miles from the mouth, and 2 miles from 
the nearest part of the shore. Close to the mouth of Glenelg river, on 
its western side, is the marked boundary line between the provinces of 
Victoria and South Australia, in long. 140° 58’ 07” E. 

Eastward of Glenelg river the coast in the bight is a succession of 
hummocks about 150 feet high, partly covered with bushes, the sand in 
many places reaching to the summits. At 2 or 3 miles inland there aro 
densely timbered tracts of rising ground about 300 feet high. 

A heavy swell constantly rolls on this part of the coast, rendering a 
wide berth necessary. 

At a distance of about 12 miles to the north-west of Cape Bridgewater 
& range of hills 500 feet high, and heavily timbered, lics at the back of 
the coast hummocks, at about 2 miles from the shore. At the west 
extremity of this range, between it and the shore, is a group of high 
bare sand hummocks, and a large tract of bare sand is situated at a 
distance of 4 to 7 miles from the cape. 

Mount Kincaid, 692 feet high, lies N. by W. 3 W. 124 miles from 
Cape Bridgewater geodetic station and about 4 miles from the shore. It 
18 scarcely visible from seaward, its appearance being that of a few trees, 
only slightly elevated above the surrounding country. 

Mount Richmond, 711 feet high, is conspicuous and has a broad flat 
top. It lies from the geodetic station on Cape Bridgewater N. ¢ W. 

(nearly), 73 miles. | 
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Cape Bridgewater has a flat summit 441 feet above the level of the ses, 
and falls gradually to the cliffy coast south and west of it, and to the 
cultivated land to the northward, the latter at its lowest part bemg 
elevated about 200 feet. 

The intention of building a lighthouse, either upon Cape Bridgewate 
or Cape Nelson, appears for the present to be abandoned. It is, howevé, 
very necessary that a good light should be shown from one or other a 
these capes, and Cape Nelson is preferred, being the most southern point 
The light at the latter place would also be a guide to vessels running 
into Portland bay for shelter. 

Anchorage.—Westward of Cape Bridgewater there is slight shelter 
from easterly winds, but the bay is exposed to the prevailing winds, and 
cannot be recommended as an anchorage. With discretion, steam 
vessels may use it, but a heavy swell will almost constantly be found 
rolling in the bay. 

Bridyewater Bay.—Eastward of Cape Bridgewater is a bight known 88 
Bridgewater bay, but which cannot be recommended as an anchorage. 
A heavy swell rolls in during southerly and south-westerly breezes, and, 
except under favourable circumstances, vessels ride uneasily. The swell 
threatens to break in 20 fathoms, on a line between Capes Bridgewater 
and Nelson, and does actually break at nearly a mile from the shore. 
The current often sets outward along the shore of the cape. 

To the eastward of Bridgewater bay, in the bight between Capé 
Bridgewater and Nelson, but nearer the latter, there is a large congpicuots 
body of drift sand, just east of which is a small peaked hill 405 feet high, 
known as Mount Chaucer. 


Cape Nelson lies E. by 8. 7 miles from Cape Bridgewater, and is 80 
irregular cape of jagged cliffs, 200 feet high, rising at the back and 
centre of the cape to lightly timbered and grassy hummocks, the highest 
of which is 459 feet high. 


Portland Light, on Observatory hill, shows red between the bearings 
of N.W. 3 W. and 8. by E.; inshore of 8. by E. it changes to white. 


The Coast.—In clear weather, when off Portland bay, mount Napier, 
'1,400 feet high, is visible in the distance, and with mount Clay, a lowe 
hill 612 feet high, near the coast between Portland bay and port Fairy, 
will enable a stranger to identify the land in the vicinity. The appearance 
of mount Clay is that of a flat-topped hill with a notch in the centre; 
but for the notch, it would closely resemble Mount Richmond. 

From Fitzroy river, which is 12 miles to the north-east of Portland, 
the coast trends with a curve E. by 8. 38. 10 miles to the entrance 
of Lake Yambuk, in a south-easterly direction from which is Mills’ 
reef, 
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From Lake Yambuk, Bolder point bears 8.E. by E. 3 E. 5§ miles. 
The coast for the first half of the distance is sandy, having bare sand and 
grassy hummocks immediately over it ; the highest hummock, 213 feet 
high, forms one of the points in the triangulation of the colony. The 
remaining half of the distance is of a rocky character. 


From Bolder point to the south point of Griffith island (Port Fairy), 
43 miles, the general direction of the coast is E.}N. The coast is 
strewn with boulders of various sizes; some uncovered at high water. 


Mills’ Reef lies a mile eastward of the entrance to Lake Yambuk, and 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore, abreast of Lady Julia Percy 
island ; it consists of several rocks awash at high water, and marked by 
kelp. As there is often a heavy swell between Lady Julia Percy island 
and the main, this passage is not reccommended for sailing vessels. 


Lady Julia Percy Island, lying E. # N. 21 miles from Cape Nelson, is 
of a triangular form, 155 feet high, flat-topped, and cliffy on all sides. 
From all points the island presents the same appearance, with the 
exception that the southern extremity is a few feet higher than the other 
parts, towards which the island has a small decline. There is indifferent 
landing on the north side in a small bay. Rabbits have been placed 
upon the island, and are numerous. 


The Coast.—From ‘Sisters point, the eastern limit of Port Fairy, 
Middle island, off Warrnambool, bears E. by 8. 7% miles. The coast 
between is a sandy bight with grassy hummocks over it, varying from 
100 to 160 feet in height. Between 1 and 2 miles from Middle island 
is a tract of bare sand. 


Tower Hill, 300 feet high, lies N.E. } N. 7 miles from the summit of 
Griffith island. From the westward, Tower hill itsclf is not visible, 
 eXcept in very clear weather, as it then appears in line with the higher 

table-land which lies one mile to the eastward. When Tower hill begins 
to bear notherly it opens out west of the table-land, and continues to be 
_ Visible as a single conical peak. The table-land falls to the westward, 
_ and appears to join Tower hill; eastward it falls to the same elevation 
asthe western land. The land in the vicinity, both east and west, is 
_ higher than the general coast line. 


Armstrong Bay.—One mile E. by N. of Sisters point is a small sandy 
- point fringed with boulders, forming a small bay known by the name of 
Armatrong. Sunken rocks are numerous, and nearly fill it up. This 
~ bay is used by fishing boats. 


_ Helen Rock, of one fathom, lies E. } 8. 2} miles from Sisters point, 
| and 8. by E. 4 KE. from Tower hill. The rock is one mile from the 
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shore, has 8 or 10 fathoms close to on all sides, and is of so pinnacle = 
form that a lead would not rest upon its summit. It rarely breaks, and 
is much in the way of coasters. 

Warrnambool Hill.—In clear weather, and if the vessel be more than 
5 miles from the shore, Warrnambool hill will be visible; it has a round bat 
not very even summit 707 feet above the level of the sea. It lies from 


Warrnambool lighthouse N.E. by E. $ K. 18 miles, and from Flaxmar ~ 


hill N. ? W. 14 miles. A low spur of the same hill lies about 3 miles te 
the westward. 


The Coast.—From 4 miles east of Warrnambool to Moonlight head, 


which is 29 miles farther to the south-east, the coast is of a cliffy character, 


and presents an almost unbroken appearance, the only break to iis 
uniformity being a broad-topped cultivated hill 220 feet high over the 
east bank of Hopkins river, and a fall in the land 9 miles east of Warr- 
nambool. The clifis are higher as Moonlight head is approached. 

The coast from Hopkins river, at the eastern part of Lady bay, to 
Flaxman hill is nearly straight and apparently bold, but a heavy sweil 
constantly rolls in and breaks in about 5 fathoms ; the coast thence con- 
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tinues to trend in the same direction, and is of the same character, for a 


further distance of 2} miles, and is then locally known as the Bold pro- 
jection. Sunken rocks will here be found at a distance or a quarter of 3 


| 


mile from the shore. The Bold projection is the only projecting part of ) 


the coast between Moonlight head and Warrnambool, but otherwise » 


no more conspicuous than other parts of the coast in the neighbourhood. — 


Flaxman Hill, 262 feet high, bears S.E. by E. 3 E.14 miles from 
the mouth of Hopkins river; at a quarter of a mile N.W. of Flaxman 
hill is a second hill not quite so high, but sometimes more conspicuous 2 
consequence of its sandy appearance. The two hills together are a good 
guide to the locality of a part of the coast. which otherwise presents 8 


great sameness of appearance, overhanging cliffs forming the principal — 


feature. About midway between Hopkins river and Flaxman hill the 


coast range immediatcly over the cliffs is rather higher than the adjacent © 


land, being there elevated 242 feet above the level of the sea. A large 
pile of stones has been built upon the summit of Flaxman hill. 


Bay of Islands.—The western land of the bay of Islands lies close to 
the 8.E. of the Bold Projection, and S.E. by E. 4 E. 18 miles from 
Warrnambool. The bay may be identified by its white cliffy appearance. 
varied by numerous small islands all of the same character, the whole 
presenting a pleasing and striking appearance to the eye. 

From the western part of the bay of Islands to Curdie inlet, distant 4 
miles E.S.E., the coast is cut by bays and studded by small islands. 
The sea breaks heavily half a mile from the shore, and it is probable that 
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- sunken rocks fringe the whole distance. It was not safe to sound this 
. piece of coast, and therefore it should be carefully avoided. 


Curdie Inlet is conspicuous from the sandy nature of the entrance, 
- and is often barred across. The mouth is low and interspersed with low 
water rocks. At the west point of the inlet, on the highest part of the 
coast, there is a conspicuous sand patch, and eastward there are other 
sand hills or patches; these are more conspicuous from their contrast 
with the cliffy coast on either side. 


From the immediate mouth where the fresh water discharges itself, 
there is a widening of the entrance to a second or outer mouth, and at 
the points which form the outer mouth are several limestone rocks, those 
about the western.point being more numerous; those off the eastern 
point are about one-third of a mile from it, and are joined to it by a 
narrow neck of sand, the central portion of which is washed over by the 
sea ; the highest of the eastern rocks is about 17 feet in height, and a 
ledge extends from it in a N.W. and S.E. direction. The sea breaks 
violently to the east and south, and across the mouth from the ledge to 
the rocks off the western point there is also a heavy break. 

From Curdie inlet, Hesse point bears E. by 8. 8 miles; the coast 
between is irregular and cliffy. From Hesse point the coast trends K. 
by N. 2 miles to the mouth of Campbell creek. 


Campbell Creek.—The mouth of this creek, locally known as port 
Campbell, is the only anchorage between Warrnambool and cape Otway ; 
but the anchorage is directly open to the S.W. Sunken rocks extend 
more than half a mile in a south-westerly direction from the east point, 
and there are also sunken rocks off the shore on the opposite side. 
After northerly winds there is good landing, and when the district 
becomes populated, and telegraphic communication is established, there 
will be no difficulty in utilising the place in favourable weather. 

From Campbell creek the coast trends E. by 8. 4 8. 8 miles to the 
Sherbrook river, and thence with a slight curve 8.E. by E. 11 miles to 
Moonlight head. Midway between the two latter places is Ronald point. 
At a distance of 1 to 8 miles west of Moonlight head there are several 
ledges which cover and uncover and are skirted by a few sunken rocks, 
at a quarter of a mile from the shore. 

At Curdie inlet the appearance of the coast begins to change in con- 
sequence of the cliffs being backed by higher ground. At 1 and 2 
miles east of the Sherbrook river are a few islets and rocks known as the 
Sow and Pigs. 


Ronald Point, lying midway between Sherbrook river and Moonlight 
head, is a bluff point 257 feet high, conspicuous by a large body of drift 
sand to the eastward; the point forms the west head of the Gillibrand 
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river. This river, though draining a rather large tract of country, = 
similar to Curdie inlet, Campbell creek, and Sherbrook river, having: 
small mouth never very broad and barred across in dry seasons. 


Moonlight Head is bold, rounded, and densely timbered, not only ove 
the cliffs but wherever it is possible for vegetation to cling, the unde:- 
growth is almost impenetrable. The hills immediately over the coast are 
about 500 feet high, the highest being 546 feet; these hills form spurs 
of the Otway ranges, which rise gradually at the back, until at 2 ard 3 
miles from the shore they attain an elevation of over 1,000 feet. 

The highest hill of the Otway ranges west of Cape Otway is 1,80 
feet high, and has a rounded summit; it lies N.E. 104 miles from Moor- 
light head. rN 

Several rocks above water closely skirt the shore of Moonlight head. 

North-eastward of Moonlight head, distant one-third of a mile, 
Reginald point, with a small islet close to. 


Lion Headland.—The coast from Moonlight head trends to the north- 
east and east, and forms a bight to Lion headland which is 3 miles 
distant. Lion Headland is formed of bold high cliffs, perhaps the highest 
on the coast of Victoria; here too the Otway ranges have the greatest 
elevation when near the coast. 


Rotten Point lies E. by 8. } 8.4 miles from Lion headland. Between 
the two points a bight is formed, in the depth of which, at 8 miles from 
the latter place, is Joanna river, with a sand island at its mouth 
Rotten point is rocky, and has a rock awash at high water lying 8 
quarter of a mile to the southward. Cape Otway bears from the rock 
S.E. by E. 7 miles distant; nearly midway between them is the mouth 
of Ayr river. There are several conspicuous sand patches about the 
mouth of Joanna river and about Rotten point, and there is one very 
large body of drift sand just to the eastward of Ayr river. 

The coast between Rotten point and Cape Otway is rocky, and the 
sea generally breaks in 5 fathoms of water. 

A conspicuous conical peak 1,650 feet high, with a range of about the 
same elevation near it to the northward, lies N. by E. 10 miles from 
Cape Otway lighthouse. . 


Soundings.—The 50-fathoms line of soundings, distant 3 miles south 
of Cape Nelson, increases its distance from the shore rapidly until south 
of Lady Julia Percy island, where it is distant 23 miles from the shore. 
South of Moonlight head it is distant 80 miles ; it then takes a gradual 
sweep in towards the mouth of Bass strait, and at Cape Otway is distant 
only 8 miles. 


In shore of the 50-fathoms line the soundings shoal very gradually. 
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The 100-fathoms line of soundings is found at about 20 miles distant 
from Cape Northumberland, 17 miles from Capes Bridgewater and Nelson, 
and thence it increases its distance from the shore until, 8.W. of Moon- 
light head, it is 40 miles off. It is about 50 miles from a line joining 
Capes Otway and Wickham, and 380 miles from the west coast of King 
island. At the depth of 100 fathoms the bank of soundings appears to 
drop very suddenly. Seaward of this depth no bottom was obtained at 
165 fathoms and 175 fathoms. 


Tides and Currents.—It is high water, full and change, at all places on 
this coast at nearly the same time, namely, Portland bay Oh. 80m. ; Port 
Fairy Oh. 81m.; Warrnambool 0h. 37m.; New Year islands (King 
island), Oh. 48m.; Surprise bay (south part of King island), Oh. 43m. ; 
Sea Elephant rock (King island), Oh. 50 m. 

The tides are much affected by the winds, the flood comes from the 
westward on the Victorian shore, and from the southward on the King 
island or Tasmanian shore. A south-westerly or westerly breeze keeps 
up the flood tidal stream, and increases its force ; an easterly breeze has 
an opposite effect. While tides were being observed in Surprise bay, 
an easterly gale had the effect of doing away entirely with one flood 
tide ; the current will, therefore, depend upon the wind. 

In October, November, and December, when south-westerly breezes 
mostly prevail, a current may be expected to run to the eastward. In 
January, February, and March a westerly current may be expected, but 
as these currents do not appear to be at any time continuous, they 
cannot with certainty be allowed for. They will be found stronger as 
the coast is approached, and strongest off the various headlands, such 
as Capes Bridgewater and Nelson, Moonlight head, and most particularly 
near Cape Wickham. 





Mexico.—Provirnce or YUCATAN.—PROGRESO. 


The following information has been received from Lieut. Commander 
. F.M. Green, commanding U.S. tug Fortune, in regard to the town of 
. Progreso, Yucatan :— 
This town, occupying the site of the ancient village of Tuxulu, has 
_ been for the last two years the only port of entry on the north coast of 
_ Yucatan, Sisal having been discontinued as such. It lies in (approxi- 
. mately) lat. 21° 17' N., long. 89° 40’ W., directly on the sandy beach, 
. from which a wooden picr 250 feet long extends. 

The Custom House, a square white building near the pier-head, is the 
most prominent day-mark, and from a pole above it is shown every 
_ hight a fixed white light (a locomotive head-light), visible about 6 miles. 
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Anchorage.—The usual and best anchorage is in 4 to 5 fathom- 
sandy bottom—with the Custom House bearing about S.E., disia-: 
from 4 to 44 miles. From this point the cargo lighters have a leac: 
wind to and from the shore with the usual sea breeze. 

Directions.—As the wind and current are both usually from the ea*: 
ward, care should be taken not to fall to leeward when approaching the p*- 
In the daytime the land should be made about Point Yalbuku (or Jz::. 
Point), and in the nighttime, with a ship of ordinary draft, the 5-fsi= 
line should be struck at least 10 miles to the eastward of Progreso. 

The town of Progreso has (April, 1874) 2,800 inhabitants, Mer 
distant 24 miles, is the headquarters of all business, and its gres- 
facility of access from Progreso was the reason for changing the por: 
entry. 

Exports and Supplies.—The exports are hemp, hides, hair, deer sk: 
logwood and mahogany. A small quantity of fresh provisions, eggs, #- 
fish may be procured. The water is bad; wood can be bought in sm+ 
quantities, but no coal is to be had. 





JUTLAND, West Coast, Toyso Ron CHANNEL. 

The following information relating to Thybo Ron channel has be: 
received :— 

Two beacons have been erected on the northern spit of Thybo he 
channel ; in entering the channel these must be kept in line. On & 
inner or higher beacon is a flagstaff on which the signals for crossing & 
bar are given as follows:—If the depth of water will permit a ve: 
entering, and if the channel is navigable, a large blue flag will be show. 
which will be hoisted and lowered as many times as there is depth & 
water in feet over the bar. If the depth of water be insufficient, ot ¢ 
the channel be unnavigable, the flag remains stationary. 

On the outer or smaller beacon is likewise a flagstaff with blue fa%. 
by which the vesscl’s course is directed. If the flag be vertical, th 
vessel has to keep the course she is stecring ; but if the flag be move: 
to one sido or the other, the vessel must keep to the side towards whi 
_ the flag is inclined. 





Liav Tune Gutr.—Liau RIvEr. 


The following information relating to Liau River has been receive 
from J. Alexander Man, Esq., Commissioner of Customs at Newchwan!. 
1878 :— 

Liyhtvessel.—A hahteeealli 1s moored in 5} fathoms, 3h miles from the 
bar of the river, with Tower hill bearing S. by E. 4 1 E,, and Ruined | 
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tower, at the base of Kaichow bluff, 8.E.,; EH. The vessel, which is 
painted red, with Newchwang in large letters on each side, has three 
masts, with a basket ball on the main, and shows a fixed bright white 
light, 40 feet above the level of the sea, visible from a vessel's deck 11 
miles. In thick weather blasts from a steam fog-horn are sounded every 
20 seconds, which can be heard in a calm 8 miles. At night, when the 
lantern is being trimmed, a blue light is burned at the half interval of 
time between lowering and hoisting—namely, at 7 minutes after lowering 
and 7 minutes before hoisting, and a bright light is exhibited until the 
lantern is again in its place. 

The lightvessel leaves with the last vessel going out of port in 
November, and returns to her station in March. 

Vessels arriving off the port should anchor near and to the eastward 
of the lightvessel. 


Outer Buoy.—There are two buoys at the entrance cf the river; the 
outer one is a large iron nun buoy, painted black and white vertical 
stripes, and surmounted by a black rod and ball, visible 4 miles. The 
buoy is moored on the western edge of the bar in the fairway channel, 
in 8 fathoms, ooze. 


Inner Buoy.—The inner buoy is a spar, mounted with a bamboo pole, 
painted black and white in horizontal bands, and is moored on the 
north-east or inner edge of the bar close to the west bank in 10 feet, 
hard sand, about 23 miles N.E. by EH. 4 E. from the outer buoy, and is 
visible 8 miles. 


Beacon No. V. consists of a pole 38 feet high, surmounted by two black 
balls, with the figure V. painted in white on the lower one. The beacon 
is situated on the Eastbank spit, which is dry at low weter, and about 
8 miles N.E. 4 E. from the inner buoy. A dangerous shoal, known as 
Whale’s-back, lies on the west side of the river, and has. but a few feet 
of water on it at low tide. 

A small spar buoy, surmounted by a basket, is moored about a mile 
8.5.W. of beacon No. V., and marks the east bank, and the position of 
Deep Hole. 


Fishing Stakes at Deep Hole.—During the winter months Liau river is 
closed by ice. While the navigation is open, the fishermen have three 
sets of stakes off Deep Hole; one set on the western side, and two on 
the eastern, all situated below beacon No. V. These being good marks 
for the Fairway channel, the outer stake of each set is left until carried 
away by the ice. 


Beacon No. IV., or Noddling Tommy, is a white spar 28 feet high, 
mounted with a diamond-shaped red box having the figure IV. painted 
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thereon, placed on the east bank on the south side of a small creek, s 
low water mark, about 2 miles from beacon No. V. 


Beacon No. III., or Middle Bank Beacon, a red spar 28 feet hig-. 
mounted with a diamond-shaped black box, having the figure IIT. paint: 
thereon, is situated on the east bank at low-water mark, about 24 miles 
from beacon No. IV. It marks the channel, and Middle Bank Shual; 
the latter has 9 feet of water at low tide, and is situated almost in th 
middle of the river. 


Beacon No. II., or Flag Staff Beacon, a black and white spar 50 fee 
high, mounted with two black basket balls, bearing the figure II. on th: 
lower one, is situated on the east shore of the river, 14 miles from beacas 
No. Il. 


Beacon No. I, or Fish House Beacon, a black spar mounted with a 
diamond-shaped red box, bearing the figure I., 1s situated on the shore nesr 
some fishing houses, three-quarters of a mile from beacon No. IT. 


Winds.—During the summer months at Newchwang, south-east, south. 
and south-west winds prevail; from November to March north and north- 
east winds. 


Tides.x—The tides set obliquely across the bar, the flood N. by E. 
from 2 to 4 knots, the ebb S. by W. To the west of the bar the flood 
sets N.N.W., finishing at N.N.E. by way of north. 

The tides are greatly influenced by the winds; a southerly breeze 
causing a rise above the natural height, while the northerly winds cause s 
fall below. 

In the summer months the tides are highest after noon, owing to the 
strong southerly winds during the day. 

In October and November the winds, then prevailing from the north, 
during the day blow the waters out of the river and gulf, hence the 
highest tides are in the morning. The nights being calm, give the 
water time to return to its normal height. 

Occasionally, the rise of the tide is only 5 feet, but is generally about 
11 fect. There is usually a fall of 1 to 2 feet before the ebb stream 
sets on the surface, and a corresponding rise before the flood makes. At 
times 4 fathoms can be carried over the bar. 


Pilots.—There are twelve licensed pilots for Newchwang, who cruise 
within a radius of 5 miles from the lightvessel. In bad weather their 
boat generally take shelter in Deep Hole. 


Neuchwang.—The place formerly marked Newchwang on the chart 
is, in reality, the small tradiug mart Tien Chwang tai, which is about 
midway between Yingtze, formerly called Yin Koa, and Newchwang 
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proper, the latter being the place really opened by treaty, but which was 
never occupied by foreigners, Yingtze, which is the port of Newchwang, 
having been selected instead. Yingtze is, nevertheless, colloquially 
known amongst foreigners in China as Newchwang, and is the residence 
of the Consul, and the seat of foreign trade. 


Coal of good quality may be obtained at Newchwang (Yingtze). 


Directions.—By keeping too far off shore to avoid the Bittern shallows, . 
many vessels have been swept to the N. W. among the dangerous shoals' 
at the head of the gulf. 

When entering the river at high water slack, pass the outer bear 
about half a cable distant on the starboard hand, and steer N.E. by, 
E.2E. To avoid the middle ground and western bank, keep the inner! 
buoy between the bearings of N.E. 4 N. and E.N.E., and steer to leave: 
it a cable and a half on the port hand. Keep the same course until the. 
inner buoy bears W. by S. 3 8. about 13 miles distant; thence a N.E.. 
course for about a mile will lead to Deep Hole (between the fishing. 

stakes), where there is good anchorage in 64 fathoms. 

From Deep Hole the deepest water is to be found on the east side of, 
the river until abreast Flagstaff (or No. 2) beacon, then steer across for: 
Fish house (No. 1) beacon on the western shore in order to clear the: 
shoal water off Everlasting point. After passing this beacon, keep close: 
to the north bank of the river until past Everlasting point, and Yingtze’ 
town comes in sight, then steer for the anchorage off the town. 

During October and November the bar is not safe for vessels dawg 
more than 16 feet. 


Tre ‘ Tacna.’’—Important decision of the Supreme Court at Santiago. 
—'‘* Whereas the shipwreck of the English steamer Tacna, whatever may 
have caused it, occurred at a distance of from seven to nine miles from 
the coast, and consequently in the waters to which the jurisdiction of the 
Republic in criminal matters does not extend: Whereas, from the in.-, 
vestigations which have been made, it does not appear that the accident 
was the effect of culpable acts committed in the port of departure, the 
inquiry into and punishment of which would belong to the judicial 
authorities of the Republic: Whereas, no claim of civil responsibility 
has been brought forward against the ex-Captain of the Zacna, or other 
persons who ought to have taken care that no excess of cargo was placed 
on board, and that what was there should be properly stowed—nor is the 
judgment of such a responsibility material in the present decision—it is 
declared that the Judge of Crime of Valparaiso is incompetent to try the 
case of the shipwreck of the English steamer Tacna.” 

U 
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110.—Sours Amentoa.— French Gutana.—Cayenns.—Information bs 
been received of vessels having touched the ground when approachidf 
this port from the eastward, when at a distance of about 7} miles i 
of Grand Connétable islet, or 2 miles northward of Battuers shoal, # 
mariners are accordingly cautioned. By not bringing Pére island ‘ 
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bear to the westward of W. by 8., the position of the reported danger 
‘will be avoided. 

Note.—In passihg between Grand Connétable islet and the Battures 
shoal, vessels should not approach the Battures nearer than to bring 
Mount Dupont just open to the southward of Pére island, bearing 
W. EN. 

111.—Eno.tanp.— East Coast.— Yarmouth. Hewett Channel.—A con- 
siderable alteration has taken place in the eastern edge of the Corton 
sand, and the depth of water in Hewett channel, on the line between 
the Corton and St. Nicholas lightvessels, when to the northward of the 
N.E. Corton buoy, has decreased to 22 feet at low water spring tides. 

112.—Unitep States.— Mississippi Sound.—Pleasanton Island.—The ‘ 
light heretofore exhibited on this island being no longer necessary for 
purposes of navigation, has been discontinued. 

118.—Umitep States.— Massachusets.— Gay Head.—The following 
alteration has been made in the character of the light exhibited on this 
headland—viz., every fourth flash is a red flash. 

114.—Unitep States.—New Jersey.—Hereford Inlet.—A fixed red 
light, of the fourth order, is now exhibited from a lighthouse at this 
inlet, elevated 51 feet above high water, and should be seen 18 miles. 
The lighthouse, built of wood, is attached to the keeper's dwelling, and 
both are painted straw colour. It is surrounded by trees. Approximate 
position, lat. 89° 00’ N., long. 74° 48° W. 

115.—Buack Sea.—Danube River.—Sulina Mouth.—Information has 
been received, that the fixed red light is exhibited from a lighthouse on 
the north point of the entrance of the Sulina mouth, and not on the 
north mole, or pier end. The lighthouse, built of stone, is circular and 
painted white. 

Note.—The light is exhibited at all seasons of the year. 

116.—Unrrep States. — California. — San Francisco. — San Pablo 
Point—A steam fog-whistle has been established at the lighthouse, on the 
East Brother island off this point. In thick or foggy weather the whistle 
will be sounded in alternate blasts of four seconds and eight seconds 
duration, at intervals of twenty-four seconds. 

117.—Unrrep Srates.—California.— Humboldt Lighthouse.—A steam 
fog-whistle has been established near Humboldt light-house, and during 
thick and foggy weather it will be sounded in alternate blasts of four 
seconds and eight seconds duration at intervals of twenty-four seconds. 

118.—Sovuta Avustratia.—St. Vincent Gulf.—Cape Jervis Light.— 
Information has been received that the light is visible seaward or between 
the bearings of N. 4 W., through east and south to 8.8.W. } W. 

119.—Arrica.—East Coast.— Quilimane.—Tangalane Point.—A light 
is now exhibited from a lighthouse on this point, east side of the entrance 
u 2 


. 
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of Quilimane river. The light is a fixed white light, elevated 52 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 12 miles. The tower is built of iron 
and stone, and is painted white. Position, lat 18° 1’ 20” 8., long. 
87° 1’ 80” E. 

120.—Arrica.—East Coast.—Querimbo Islands.—Ibo Island.—The 
following further particulars have been received respecting the light on 
this island—viz., the light is a fixed white light, visible between the 
bearings N. 4 E. through west and south to 8. E. by S8., southerly. 
elevated 51 feet above the sea, and should be seen 12 miles. The tower 
is built of wood andiron. Position, lat. 12° 20'S., long. 40° 40’ E. 





121.—Guur or St. Lawrence.—Miramicht River.—Middle Island.— _ |! 


" A beacon lighthouse has been erected on the north side of Middle island, 
from which is exhibited a fired white light, elevated 45 feet above high 
water, and should be seen 7 miles. The lighthouse is painted white. 
Position, by chart, lat. 47° 3’ 30” N., long. 65° 27’ W. 

122.—Laxke Hvuron.—Kincardine Harbour.—A fixed red light is now - 
exhibited from a lighthouse erected on the north pier at the entrance of 
the harbour. It is elevated 37 feet above the lake, and should be seen 
10 miles. Position, lat. 44° 11’ N., long. 81° 87’ W. 

128.—MeEpITERRANEAN.— Adriatic.—Fiume.—The following alteration 
has been made in the lights marking the breakwater at Fiume. A red 
and white striped beacon buoy with mast, on which will be exhibited two 
red lights vertically placed, respectively 20 feet and 15 feet above the 
sea is moored at a distance of 440 yards from the end of the breakwater, 
to mark the extension of the works. These lights should be seen 2 
miles. The light on the head of the breakwater has been discontinued. 

Caution.—Vessels should not attempt to pass between the floating 
lights and the end of the breakwater. 

124.—Hinpostan.— West Coast.—Goa.—Aguada Roads.—Notice of the 
existence of a shoal mud-bank in Aguada roads has been received. The 
bank was examined, and found to be composed of mud, about 3 cables 
in extent, with from 12 to 24 feet over it at low water springs. From 
the shoalest part,—Aguada point lighthouse, bears N.E. by N., northerly, 
1,4; miles. The Monastery, E.8.E., 1,%, miles. 

125.—EneutsH Coast.—The Trinity House, London, has given the 
following notice with reference to the several light-vessels under their 
jarisdiction on the coast of England, viz.—that a white light will be 
exhibited from the forestay of each light-vessel, at a height of 6 feet 
above the rail, for the purpose of showing in which direction the vessel 
is riding. The Trinity House further direct attention to existing regu- 
lations respecting light-vessels out of position, viz :—-When a light-vessel 
is driven from her proper position to one where she is of no use as 3 
guide to shipping, the following signal will be made, viz:—The usual 
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‘lights will not be exhibited, but a fixed red light will be exhibited at each 
-end of the vessel, and a red flare shown every quarter of an hour. By 
‘day, the balls or other distinguishing mast-head marks will be struck. 
Also, that if from any cause the light-vessel be unable to exhibit her 
usual lights, whilst at her station, the riding light only will be shown. 

Note.—The firing rockets from a light-vessel will denote the need of 
assistance from the shore. 


126.—MepirERRANEAN.—ZItaly.— West Coast.—Spezia.— With reference 
to Nautical Notice, No. 96 (June, 1874), on the breakwater (which when 
completed will be 8 feet below the mean level of the sea) in the course 
of construction to protect the maritime arsenal at Spezia, and the beacons 
and lights established for marking the same, the Italian Government has 
issued the following further information respecting the lights and vessels 
marking the channels; viz.— 

West Channel.—Tho floating light is exhibited from a lighter or pontoon, 
moored 440 yards east from Santa Maria point, and exhibits two vertical 
lights ; the upper, red, is elevated 41 feet above the sea, and the lower, 
green, is elevated 37 feet above the sea; they should be seen 6 miles. 
The fixed white light on Fort Santa Maria is elevated about 125 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 5 miles. The average depth of water 
In the west channel is 7 fathoms. 

East Channel.—The floating light is exhibited from a lighter or pontoon, 
moored about 330 yards west of Santa Theresa point, and exhibits two 
vertical lights; the upper, green, 41 feet above the sea, and the lower, 
red, 87 feet above the sea; they should be seen 5 miles. The fixed white 
light on Santa Theresa point is elevated 82 feet above the sea, and should 
be seen 6 miles. The average depth in the east channel is 6 fathoms. 
The lighters or pontoons are painted in three horizontal bands of red, black 
and white, with the name Limite ovest diga and Limite est diga, respec- 
tively, on the white band. By day, a red flag is hoisted at the mast-head 
of each vessel. 

Caution.—Vessels should pass through the channels and not between 
the floating lights. 

127.—Japan.—Nipon.—Simonoseki -Strait.—Information has been 
Teceived of the existence of a sunken rock, on which H.M.§8. Ringdove 
struck, lying off the west point of Takenoko island, north side of the 
west entrance of the strait. This danger (Ringdove Rock) is a solitary 
Tock, about 40 yards long and 15 yards broad, with 7 feet water on it 
and 5 to 7 fathoms round. From the rock— 

Rokuren lighthouse bears North (easterly). 
West point of Takenoko island E.N.E., distant 14 cables. 
Cape Sizikuts 8.E. 2} cables. 
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As outlying rocks were observed to the northward of the west point c 
Takenoko island, extending some distance from the shore, vessels are 
cautioned that in passing the west point of Takenoko island and Cape 
Sizikuts, they should not approach the shore within a distance of 3 
cables. | 


128.—Cuna.— East Coast.—Formosa Strait.—Ockseu Island.—Notee 
has been given of the commencement of the erection of a lighthouse oa 
the high, or west, Ockseu island, from which, when completed, a hght 
will be exhibited. The light will be a revolving light, showing a white 
flash every minute; it will be elevated 286 feet above the level of the ses, 
and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 24 miles. The 
illuminating apparatus will be dioptric, or by lenses, of the first order. 
The tower will be 64 feet high, round, and built of stone. Position, lat 
94° 59’N., long. 119° 28’ E. During the progress of the works, and 
until the revolving light is exhibited a fixed white light of the sixth order 
will be exhibited, and which in clear weather should be seen from 3 
distance of 7 miles. 


129.—Unrrep States.— Mississippi Sound.— Horn Island.—A light, of 
the fourth order, is now exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected a 
the east end of the island, west side of Horn island pass. The light is 
a fixed white light, varied by a red flash every minute, elevated 42 feet 
above high water, and should be seen 12 miles. The lighthouse 1 
situated about 500 yards within the extreme end of the island, and is s 
square wooden building painted white, erected on screw piles, painted 
black. Approximate position, lat. 80° 13’ 30” N., long. 88° 30’ W. 


180.—Gu.r or St. Lawrence.—Magdalen Islands.—Entry Island.—A 
fixed red light is now exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on the 
south-east side of the island, elevated 90 feet above the sea, and should 
be seen 12 miles. The tower, 28 feet high, is a square wooden buildicg 
attached to the keeper’s dwelling, and painted white. Position, lst. 
47° 16’ 80’ N., long. 61° 41’ W. 

181.—Enotanp.— West Coast.—Bristol Channel.—Hartland Potnt.— 
With reference to Nautical Notice, No. 89 (May, 1874), on the exhibi- 
tion of a light on this point, further notice has been given that the light 
is now exhibited. The light is a revolving light, showing, at intervals o! 
thirty seconds, white and red flashes, in the order of two white flashes to 
one red, elevated 120 feet above the level of high water. A powerful 
fog-signal is also established, which in thick or foggy weather, will give 
blasts of jive seconds duration, every two minutes. 

182.—Unirep States.—Lake Superior.—Duluth Harbour.—A frei 
white light, of the fifth order, is exhibited on the outer end of the south : 
pier of this harbour, Fond du Lac, Minnesota ; it is elevated 40 feet 
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above the lake, and should be seen 11 miles. Position, by chart, 
lat. 46° 463’ N., long. 92° 172)’ W. 

1388.—EneLanp.— Last Coast.—East Goodwin Lightvessel.—The fol- 
lowing alteration has been made in the distinguishing, or day, mark of 
this vessel—viz., the diamond at the mast-head is surmounted by a half 
dzamond. 

184.—Apruatic.—Veglia Island.—Negrito Point.—A light is now 
exhibited from an iron crane or stand affixed to the keeper’s dwelling, on 
this point, south-west side of Veglia island, Gulf of Quarnero. The 
light isa fixed red light, and should be seen 5 miles. Position, lat. 
44° 58’ 80’ N., long. 14° 87’ E. 





Cuanzts, éc., Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, to the end 
of June, 1874, and Sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, 
and 11, King Street, Tower Hill. 
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By a recent order in Council the following breaking and proof strams 
are to be applied to all chain cables made or sold in this country. The 
purchase or sale of a chain cable, whether for a foreign or a British ship, 
or for no ship at all, is absolutely illegal unless it has first been tested to 
the strains named hereunder. 
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3. 1 
Tensile Diameter 
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every Common 
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Tons. Inches. 
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LIABILITY OF SHIPOWNERS (COLLISIONS).—UNITED STATES. 


Tae following official correspondence is important :—‘ Foreign Office to 
Board of Trade.—(M. 13,687.)—-Foreign Office, 11 December, 1873.— 
Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 14th of March last, I am 
directed by the Secretary of State for this department to transmit to 
you, for the information of the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade, the accompanying despatch from Her Majesty's 
Minister at Washington, respecting the liability of shipowners im cases 
of collisions at sea.—I am, é&c., (Signed) TenreRpEN.”” 


‘¢ ENCLOSURE. 


‘¢ (Commercial, No. 56.)}—Washington, 25th November, 1872.—My 
Lord,—With reference to your Lordship’s despatch of this series, No. 9, 
of the 26th of March last, I have the honour to state that I have lost 
no opportunity of impressing upon Mr. Fish the expediency of proposing 
to Congress that an alteration should be made in the United States Law 
with regard to the liability of shipowners in cases of collisions at sea. 
I have also had private communications upon the subject with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and with the members of his department, to 
which the consideration of the question particularly belongs. 

‘‘ Attention has recently been given to the matter, but I regret to be 
obliged to inform your Lordship that, on the 22nd instant, Mr. Fish 
stated to me officially that, after a careful examination of the subject, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is of opinion that he would not be justified in 
making any proposal to Congress, because he is convinced that that body 
would not agree to a limitation of the liability of shipowners in cases of 
collisions at sea, beyond that which is already provided for by the Act of 
Congress of the 8rd March, 1851, a copy of which was forwarded to the 
Foreign Office in Lord Lyons’ Despatch No. 98, of 1st July, 1859— 
viz., the amount or value of the interest of the owner or owners respec- 
tively in the ship or vessel, and her freight then pending. 

‘‘Mr. Fish gave it very decidedly as his private opinion, though he 
stated that he was not sufficiently learned in the law to declare officially, 
that the above-mentioned Act applied to all vessels, whether native or 
foreign. All Federal Courts before which cases of collisions were brought 
would undoubtedly be guided by the provisions of this Act, and Mr. Fish 
believed that if any State Courts were to take cognisance of such cases 
they, too, would observe the same rule. 

Mr. Carlisle, the legal adviser of Her Majesty’s Legation, informs me 
that he has looked carefully into the subject, and that he has no doubt 
that the Act of 8rd March, 1851, includes all foreign as well as American 
vessels. He thinks that if any State Court should erroneously take 
cognisance of a case of damage by collision at sea, its decision should be 
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given in conformity with the provisions of the above-mentioned Act. 


‘Bat in any case the defendant would have a right to appeal, on a writ of 


error, from the State to the Federal Courts, and in all cases of such 
appeal, the Supreme Court has held that the State Courts have not 
jurisdiction in such cases. Indeed the Act of 24th September, 1789, 
establishing the judicial Courts of the United States, gives to the 
United States District Courts exclusive original cognisance of all civil 


causes of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. The District Courts 


would, of course, be guided by the Act of 8rd March, 1851, as long 
as it may be in force, and Mr. Carlisle is, therefore, of opinion that 
there is no danger whatever that British shipowners would be subjected 
to the old common law rules with regard to their liability in cases of 
collision. I have, &c., (Signed), |= Epwarp Txornton.” 


“ Untrep StaTEsS—STATUTES AT Larce—81st CoNnGREss, — 
‘‘ Coaprer XLIII., Approved 3rd March, 1851. 
‘¢ An Act to Limit the Liability of Sarpowners, and for other Purposes. 


‘¢ Owners not Liable for Damage by Fire not Caused by their 
Neglect.—Farties may vary their Liability by Contract.—Be it enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that no owner or owners of any 
ship or vessel shall be subject or liable to answer for or make good 
to any one or more person or persons any loss or damage which 
may happen to any goods or merchandise whatsoever which shall be 
shipped, taken in, or put on board any such ship or vessel by reason or 
by means of any fire happening to or on board the said ship or vessel, 
unless such fire is caused by the design or neglect of such owner or 
owners: Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall prevent the 
parties from making such contracts as they please, extending or limiting 
the liability of shipowners. 


“© Sect. 2. Owners not Liable for certain Valuable Articles, unless 
Notice te Given, éc.—Limit of Liability in case of such Notice. —And 
be it further enacted, that if any shipper or shippers of platina, gold, 
gold dust, silver, bullion, or other precious metals, coins, jewelry, bills 
of any bank or public body, diamonds or other precious stones, shall 
lade the same on board of any ship or vessel, without at the time 
of such lading giving to the master, agent, owner or owners of 
the ship or vessel receiving the same, a note in wniting of the true 
character and value thereof, and have the same entered on the bill of 
lading therefor, the master and owner or owners of the said vessel shall 
not be liable as carriers thereof in any form or manner, nor shall any 
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such masters or owners be liable for any such valuable goods beyond the 
value and according to the character thereof so notified and entered. 


“Sect. 3. Liability of Owners for certain Losses not to exceed the Value 
of their Interest in the Vessel—And be it further enacted, that the 
liability of the owner or owners of any ship or vessel for any embezzle- 
ment, loss, or destruction by the master, officers, mariners, passengers, 
or any other person or persons of any property, goods, or merchandise 
shipped or put on board such ship or vessel, or for any loss, damage, or 
injury by collision, or for any act, matter, or thing, loss, damage, or 
forfeiture, done, occasioned, or incurred without the privity or knowledge 
of such owner or owners, shall in no case exceed the amount or value of 
the interest of such owner or owners respectively in such ship or vessel 
and her freight then pending. 


‘* Sect. 4. Proceedings where there are several Shippers, and the Los 
exceeds the Value of the Ship and her Freight.—Owner may Abandon hes 
Interest to a Trustee Appointed by Court for the Benefit of the Losers.— 
And be it further enacted, that if any such embezzlement, logs, or 
destruction shall be suffered by several freighters or owners of goods, 
wares, or merchandise, or any property whatever on the same voyage, 
and the whole value of the ship or vessel and her freight for the voyage, 
shall not be sufficient to make compensation to each of them, they shall 
receive compensation from the owner or owners of the ship or veasel in 
proportion to their respective losses, and for that purpose the said 
freighters and owners of the property, and the owner or owners of the 
ship or vessel, or any of them, may take the appropriate proceedings 
in any Court for the purpose of apportioning the sum for which the 
owner or owners of the ship or vessel may be liable amongst the parties 
entitled thereto. And it shall be deemed a sufficient compliance with 
the requirements of this Act on the part of such owner or owners if 
he or they shall transfer his or their interest in such vessel and freight 
for the benefit of such claimants to a trustee, to be appointed by any 
Court of competent jurisdiction to act as such trustee for the person 
or persons who may prove to be legally entitled thereto, from and after 
which transfer all claims and proceedings against the owner or owners 
shall cease. 


‘“‘Bect. 5. Charterers in Certain Cases to be Deemed the Owners.—And 
be it farther enacted, that the charterer or charterers of any ship or 
vessel, in case he or they shall man, victual, and navigate such vessel 
at his or their own expense, or by his or their own procurement, shall 
be deemed the owner or owners of such vessel within the meaning of this 
Act ; and such sbip or vessel, when so chartered, shall be liable in the 
same manner as if navigated by the owner or owners thereof. 


| 
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‘‘Sect. 6. Rentedies against Masters, éc., for Misconduct, éc., not Taken 
Away.—And be it further enacted, that nothing in the preceding sections 
shall be construed to take away or affect the remedy to which any party 
may be entitled against the master, officers, or mariners, for or on 
account of any embezzlement, injury, loss, or destruction of goods, 
wares, merchandize, or other property put on board any ship or vessel, 
or on account of any negligence, fraud, or other malversation of such 
master, officers, or mariners respectively; nor shall anything herein 
contained lessen or take away any responsibility to which any master 
or marimer of any ship or vessel may now by law be liable, notwith- 
standing such master or mariner may be an owner or part owner of the 
ship or vessel. . 

“Sect. 7. Penalty for Shipping Oil of Vitriol, dc., without Giving 
Notice.—And be it further enacted, that any person or persons shipping 
oil of vitriol, unslacked lime, inflammable matches, or gunpowder in a 
ship or vessel taking cargo for divers persons on freight, without de- 
livering at the time of shipment a note in writing expressing the nature 
and character of such merchandize to the master, mate, officer, or 
person in charge of the lading of the ship or vessel, shall forfeit to the 
United States one thousand dollars. 


‘¢ Act not to Apply to Canal Boats, &c., or to Vessels Employedin River 
Navigation.—This Act shall not apply to the owner or owners of any 
canal boat, barge, or lighter, or to any vessel of any description whatso- 
ever used in rivers or inland navigation.” 





Sarprinc anD MERCANTILE GAZETTE CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sir Wm.1am MrrcHe11.) 


East Coast or Scotianp.—I was chartered in St. Petersburg to load 
a cargo of linseed cake, and therewith to proceed to a safe port on the east 
coast of Scotland (Berwick included, but Newburgh, Aberdeenshire ex- 
cluded), with orders at Elsinore. On my arrival there, I am ordered to 
Nairn? Has the consignee a right to order me to Nairn ?— [Nairn is a 
sub-port of Inverness. Inverness and the Moray Firth cannot be insisted 
upon as being on the east coast of Scotland. The line of coast faces due 
north along the Moray. In the case of ‘‘ Faulding v. Walker,’’ Northern 
Cireuit, York, reported in Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, March 20, 
1850, it was held that Inverness was not on the east coast. } 

Master's Bunwat Exprenses.—Is an owner of an English ship liable 
in any way for the expenses incurred in a foreign port in burying his 
captain, as also of erecting a tombstone over his grave? Section 228 
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of the Merchant Shipping Act is silent upon the question, and I cansd 
ascertain here what rule has been laid down in similar cases.— [Unless 
the master died in consequence of a hurt or injury received in the service 
of the ship, the owner would not be liable for the expenses of his burial. 
But in no case could the owner be charged with the cost of erecting 8 
tombstone or other memorial. | 

Marruce aT Sza.—A lady and gentleman who were passengers 0 
board a merchant ship, bound to the Cape, one day made a request to the 
captain to marry them, which he consented to do; and on the followmg 
morning, in the presence of the other passengers, the captain read the 
service from the book of Common prayer, and pronounced them to be 
man and wife. Is this a valid marriage, or only ‘‘a show or effigy a 
marriage ?’’— [Marriages at sea, by the master of a ship, are, in ou 
opinion, legal. Under Section 282, par. 8, of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, the master of a ship is bound to enter in the official log-book, 
‘every marriage taking place on board, with the name and ages of the 
parties ;” and Section 285 enacts that all such entries shall be received m 
evidence in any proceeding in a Court of Justice. A master mariner 
may not be ordained as a priest, but, by the usage of the sea, he ts 
called upon to perform religious rites. He is expected to read prayers 
every Sunday, and to give religious consolation to the sick and dying 
among his crew. In certain cases he may be called upon to baptize 
an infant at sea, and to read the burial service over mortal remains con- 
mitted to the deep. If he may exercise priestly functions of one kind, 
why may he not of another ? He is called upon as a registrar, by Act of 
Parliament, to register births and deaths, and also marriages. For cen- 
turies masters of vessels have performed the marriage ceremony on board 
ship, and within the past forty years these marriages have averaged 
fifteen to thirty annually. By the Registration Act, shipmasters are 
bound to make returns to the Registrar-General of births, deaths, and 
marriages. At page 24 of the 84th ‘‘ Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages,’”’ recently issued by order of 
Parliament, the Registrar states that, under the Registration Act, 6th and 
7th William IV., cap. 86, Sections 21 and 26; the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854 ; and Section 100 of the Passenger Act, 1855, an obligation is 
laid upon all captains of British vessels to transmit to him the particulars 
of all births and deaths at sea; and the 17th and 18th Vic., cap. 104, 
makes the same provision as to marriages. There is no law to compd 
merchant shipowners to employ any religious instructor; and, even if s 
ship carried a chaplain, there could be no publication of banns, o 
marriage by license.—Ep. S.¢d M.G.] [The Editor of the Mausseal | 
Magazine differs from the above, and is satisfied, not as a matter of 
opinion but as a matter of fact, that the marriage referred to is illegal.— 
“on, 2. M.] 
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CHARTER-PARTY.—I arrived at Yarmouth (I.W.) on October 29, 
‘with a cargo of coals from Sunderland, came into the harbour on 
the same day, and on the 80th gave the merchant a written notice 
that my vessel had arrived, and was ready to discharge. On Novem- 
ber 1 he returned the notice, stating that when I got into a berth 
my days would commence. Ist. My charter states that I am ‘to 
proceed to Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, or so near thereunto as she 
may safely get.’’ Is my notice lawful or not? Or when do my days 
commence ? 2nd. I have offered the merchant to take the cargo 
according to Cocket, and he wishes it weighed out, and informs me that 
I must pay the meterage. My charter states that the master is to pay all 
customary charges on the ship, and freighter charges on the cargo. 
8rd. Why should the merchant try and make me pay meterage ?— 
_ [1st. The contract between the hirer of the ship and the owner must be 
decided by the terms of the agreement. If the vessel was not to dis- 
charge in turn at the merchant's wharf, or according to the universal and 
indisputable custom of merchants at the port, the lay-days would com- 
_Mence from the time the vessel might have got into a berth, had there 
_ been one vacant, and there was water enough to get alongside. 2nd. 
.The merchant can insist upon having the coals weighed. 8rd. As 
_Yegards the payment of metage, this should be—and is usually—deter- 
-Inined by the charter-party; where it is not so agreed upon, usage 
- must decide the question. In the appeal case, however, ‘‘ Woodham »v. 
Peterson,’ Court of Queen’s Bench, June 15, 1871, it was held that 
. (having regard to the terms of the charter-party) if the due in its origin 
is for metage to be performed on board, the shipowner must bear it ; but 
- if the metage is to be done ashore, the charge should fall on the con- 
_ signees, who, in that case, would be liable to repay to the shipowners 
. the amount disbursed for the same by them, and enforced by the port 
_ authorities. ] 
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Storm Sianats.—The yearly report of the German Marine Signallis: 
Department in Hamburg gives an interesting account of the hither. 
transitional system of storm signals:—‘‘It cannot be denied thst 
through the introduction of storm signals, the feeling of security, = 
this country and abroad, has been greatly increased. We believe thi: 
it is not too much to say that since last autumn hardly a single ds 
turbance of the atmospheric equilibrium, even when, 600 miles froz 
here, it crosses the Shetland Islands on its way to Central Norway, 
was not tracked, and its causes and effects discussed. More and mor 
the conviction forces itself that the central portion of the aggregate c! 
our winter storms blows from Iceland, and the Faroe Islands over the 
Shetland Islands and the upper part of the North Sea, and then takes its 
way either over Norway and Sweden to the Gulf of Finland, or goes 
southward over the Skagerak and South Sweden to the Baltic, and then 
to the Baltic shore. In the former case we receive from a point, 60 
miles distant, masses of heavy clouds, with fine rain, and more or les 
stormy winds from S.W. to N.W. for 20 to 80 miles of its advanee. 
but in the latter, such perfect hurricane storms from the S.W. to NX. 
and N.E., as that memorable storm on the coast of the North Sea ef 
16th December, covering 80 to 45 miles, preceded by a rapid rise of 
the temperature, and followed by so sudden a fall, with snow, hail, and 
bad weather. If we could be placed in the position, by an extension of 
telegraphic meteorological observations to the Faroe Islands and Iceland, 
to be informed of approaching storms one day earlier—be they con- 
sidered as simply cyclonic phenomena, or as lateral inroads of the eold 
Greenland Polar air current in the upper warm oceanic and European 
air—and if we were enabled, at the same time, to form a judgment of 
the presumable direction in which the storm area extends, we would be 
immediately able to decide the question of which direction with us the 
storm would principally blow, and, further, whether in passing over the 
Scottish Highlands the storm area at one time suffers a divergence to 
the east, at another to the south, in order to strike with greater force, 
firstly, Norway ; secondly, Ireland and the Channel.” 


Oczanic Investication.—Dr. W. B. Carpenter, at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Further Inquiries 
on Oceanic Circulation,’’ in which he discussed the most recent data 
furnished by the Challenger Expedition and other sources bearing upon 
the theory of oceanic circulation, as caused by difference of temperature. 
He stated that the movement of oceanic waters which this theory 
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endeavoured to explain was not the surface currents, such as the equatorial 
current and others, which are local, horizontal movements caused by 
winds, but the continual interchange of tropical and polar waters by 
vertical circulation, induced by opposition of temperature between the 
two areas—the polar waters, rendered heavier by cold, gradually sinking 
and pressing laterally below, towards the equator, and the tropical waters, 
rendered lighter by heat, slowly moving as a large upper stratum towards 
the poles, the descent of the polar water setting up the movement by 
causing an in-draught of the surface water, which, in its turn, cools and 
descends. This circulation had been demonstrated by experiment, and 
was & necessary consequence of well-known physical laws. A very low 
temperature of the bottom waters of all seas which have free communica- 
tion with either pole was a natural consequence ; but accurate observations 
of this temperature were not possible before the recent improvements 
made in deep-sea thermometers. The ‘‘Tempcrature Survey of the 
Atlantic’ between the parallels of 88° N. and 88° §., which has now 
been successfully carried out, was the most important single contribution 
yet made to terrestrial physics, and its results had signally verified the 
predictions made on the strength of Dr. Carpenter’s circulation theory ; 
for in the North Atlantic, the whole mass of water, from 900 fathoms 
down to the bottom, at an average depth of 2,500 fathoms, it has been 
shown that the temperature ranged downwards from 40° to 85°5°; and the 
reduced temperature of this enormous mass of 1,600 fathoms thick and 
3,600 miles wide shows that it must, for the most part at least, have come 
thither from the polar area. The observations in the South Atlantic have 
further shown this remarkable result, that the cold lower stratum is not 
only colder than the North Atlantic, descending as low as 83°; but that 
the cold water approached much nearer the surface, the isotherm of 40° 
lying at a depth of only 400 to 500 fathoms. This was a consequence 
of the deep ocean in the south being more widely open to the South Polar 
area, than that of the north is to the North Polar area ; and the proximity 
of the cold water to the surface near the equator shows that the polar 
water in this zone is continually rising to the surface to take the place of 
the superheated upper stratum, which is just as continually being drifted 
away. 

Tuniiiiee Boys ror tHE Sea.—F'rom the statistics of the cost of boys 
in the various mercantile training ships, excluding the Conway and 
Worcester (the officers ships), we find that the average is a little more than 
£18 per boy per annum. And the cost of boys in the training-ships of 
the Royal Navy is in round numbers £54 per boy per annum. Taking 
the cost of boys for merchant ships at £20 per boy per annum, and 
assuming that 10,000 boys per annum are wanted for the sea service 


each year, and that each boy is three years under training, the cost to the 
x 2 
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country would be £600,000 per annum, and the cost of setting u 
training-ships would, in the first year, be £360,000, in addition. &. 
that, if as some persons contend, all boys should be trained before thet 
are sent to sea, the country must be ready for a money payment c 
£960,000 at once, and £600,000 a year afterwards. It appears tou: 
that if this money is to be spent out of the British taxpayer's pock:: 
(which we think wrong in principle), the best way would be to adcr: 
the ‘‘ boarding out ’’ system, and send the boys to school in the best ci 
all schools—viz., in the forecastles of our home trade, and coasting sailis: 
ships. The money then, instead of being spent in maintaining costi: 
establishments anchored in still water, would be payed to the practica 
tutors, under whose eyes the boys would perform the every-day ri 
work of the seaman. In making this suggestion, we must however, adi, 
that we think the State has nothing more to do with the production or 
special education of men who are to work for shipowners, than it has tc 
do with the special education of men who are to work for cotton-spinners 
or tailors. 

Sicna.s or Distress.— We have been asked our opinion as to the pect: 
niary liability consequent on the exhibition of signals of distress ; and we , 
observe that the Tyne Commissioners have recently taken the opinion cf | 
counsel on the same question as regards the exhibition of pilotage signals. 
Our opinion as regards the legal consequences following the exhibitins 
of distress signals, is fully borne out by the opinion of counsel as to the 
liabilities resulting from the exhibition of pilotage signals. Both signal: 
are clearly defined in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1878, and the off- 
cers of any ship exhibiting those signals do, by such exhibition, effect 
two distinct and separate things. First, they proclaim to everyone 
within sight or hearing that they want the services of a pilot or salvors, 
as the case may be, according to the signals displayed ; and, secondly, 
that, wanting those services, they are prepared to pay for them. The 
exhibition of the signal amounts to an offer to pay for the services asked 
for; and the fact that pilots or salvors go off in answer to statutory 
si¢nals is in itself an acceptance of the terms offered. The plea that 
pilotage or distress signals are exhibited without need, or through ignorance 
or wantonness, cannot hold good. If that plea could hold, then merry- 
makers in yachts would be able to call out needlessly the whole contin- 
gent of pilots and salvors on a dangerous coast, and no pilot could claim 
payment for going out in answer to the signals. The fact that distress 
signals are exhibited in ignorance when pilotage service only is needed 
does not in any way relieve the ship making the distress signal from 
liability for salvage services. The mere exhibition of a distress signal is, 
in itself, primd facie, and, indeed, almost conclusive evidence that salvage, 
and not pilotage only, is at the time needed. If this rule were not to 
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hold good, there would be no security whatever that signals of distress 
-would be promptly answered, or would be answered at all. We advise 
shipmasters never to fire a rocket or a gun unless they are fully prepared 
to meet a claim for salvage, and never to make a pilotage signal unless 
they are prepared to employ, or at least to pay, a pilot. There are 
some few steamship lines that are specially licensed by the Board of 
‘Trade to use for private signals rockets showing peculiar stars; but be- 
cause this is so in a few cases, and at a few places, and under special 
circumstances, it does not follow that any other ship can use them. It 
‘will, therefore, be well if owners of ships keep a very tight control over 
the expenditure by their officers of gunpowder, rockets, and blue lights. 

Buoyancy For Boats.—We really wish that our subscribers wuld 
not continue asking us ‘‘ What is the best material for constructing air- 
cases for ships’ lifeboats?” We have already stated more than once 
that the combination of cork, wood, canvas, and india rubber, known as 
«* Clarkson's material,” is the best, lightest, and most durable of all 
materials, and, moreover, air-cases of this material, when properly made, . 
are guaranteed to pass the Board of Trade survey. For particulars of 
the manufacture and supply of this material we can only refer to our 
former numbers. 

Tue BessmMeR Satoon SreamER.—This vessel which is being built 
from Mr. KE. J. Reed’s designs at Earle’s Shipbuilding Yard at Hull, is 
rapidly approaching completion. The ship is 350 ft. long at the water- 
line, and for 48 ft. at each end the deck is only about 4 ft. above the line 
of flotation, so that in rough weather the sea will wash over these low 
ends. The decks on this portion of the vessel have a considerable curve 
and the sides of the ship are rounded off so that the water may escape 
as speedily as possible. This form of end has been selected with a view 
to obviate any tendency to pitching. Above these low decks a breast- 
work is erected about 8 ft. high. It is 254 ft. long and all the width of 
' the vessel. The whole of this breastwork deck is to be devoted for the 
use of the passengers, and that portion fore and aft of the paddle-boxes 
will be protected with stanchions. The vessel will be propelled by four 
paddle-wheels, and 90 ft. of the space between the paddles will be 
occupied by the swinging saloon. Beyond this and at each end the space 
is occupied, nearest the saloon by the engines and next by the boilers. 
At one end of the breastwork there’ will be accommodation for the crew 
of the ship, and beneath their quarters stowage room for passengers’ 
luggage, &c. At the opposite end of the breastwork the space is fitted 
with cabins for the special use of ladies, and below these cabins there 1s 
a saloon 52 ft. long, and fitted with sofa seats all round. Along the sides 
of the breastwork deck, between the paddle-boxes, there are other cabins 
for passengers, beside smoke rooms and refreshment rooms. The 
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Bessemer swinging saloon is making good progress, and already a pox 
idea of the principle may be obtained by an inspection of the work. Tk 
saloon proper is about 70 ft. long, 26 ft. wide, and very lofty. Th 
weight of the saloon is borne by four large bearings, one at each ex 
and two near the centre. The end bearings are fixed on iron transvers 
bulkheads, which are well stiffened by fore and aft ways to prevent thez 
buckling. The saloon will be entirely under the control of the machine 
invented by Mr. Bessemer, and it is asserted that it will be kept perfecir 
free from rolling during the passage across the Channel, and passenger. 
it is expected, will not feel any more unpleasant sensation than th! 
would in going up or down the Thames. The ship will be supplied wit 
two very large life rafts on the plan patented by Mr. Christie, and sh 
will be steered, and her capstans, &c., worked by hydraulic machinery 
We trust the predictions and expectations, as regards sea sickne: 
being obviated on board this vessel will be verified, but it certainly is net 
clear to us how Mr. Bessemer proposes to do away with the vertica 
motion, the actual rise and fall of the whole ship, saloon and all, whict 
motion more than any other causes the disturbance of the stomach. We 
hope, however, that our doubts may be practically refuted when the 
vessel goes to sea. 

Derr Sea Sounpincs.—Commander Belknap, of the United State: 
steamship Tuscarora, now engaged in making surveys of the Nort! 
Pacific Ocean, has sent his report to the Navy Department of the survey: 
made between San Diego, California, and Yokohama. There were, 4 
we mentioned recently, seventy-three casts made, the deepest being m 
8,287 fathoms, or about three miles and three-quarters. The Cor- 
mander reports further that, after the ocean bed proper near San Diego = 
reached, the bed descends in comparatively gentle curves and unduls- 
tions to the vicinity of the Hawaiian Islands. Thence the bed slowly 
drops until the decpest part is reached, nearer the coast of Asia than 
America, A range of submarine mountains, apparently in some remote 
period subjected to volcanic disturbances, was found west of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Marcus Island lies directly in this range, and. 
apparently, the apex of the highest mountain. Some of them are over 
12,000 ft. in height, but completely submerged. Piano wire was used 
in making the soundings, and also a patent reel, invented by Sir Williax 
Thomson. The wire is said to be well adapted to the purpose, but two 
accidents occasioned the loss of over 6,000 fathoms, notwithstanding i: 
great tenacity. 

Frenca AND EnouisH Dioptric Licuts.—For a long period th 
French excelled English manufacturers in the purity and perfection o‘ 
grinding and polishing glass for the lenses and prisms used in dioptric 
lights ; but since Messrs. Chance Brothers, of Birmingham, have turned 
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_their attention to the subject, and have spared neither expense nor energy 
in developing this branch of manufacture, the tables have been turned, 
-and Messrs. Chance’s apparatus now excels the apparatus of French 
makers in the optical quality of their glass, the accuracy of shape, 
curvature and finish of the prisms, and the extreme precision of the 
permanent adjustment in the framework of the lenticular apparatus. 
_ Numerous lights, in various parts of the world, the largest being on the 
British coasts, testify to Messrs. Chance’s successful application of optical 
_ science to lighthouse illumination; and we think their enterprise and 
- perseverance in successfully competing in the manufacture and preparation 
of glass should be also made known, and every encouragement given to 
so spirited a firm. Their works at Birmingham occupy nearly twenty 
acres of ground, and almost every detail connected with their business 
is carried on there, even to the making of the tools required. Probably 
there is no such establishment of the kind in the world; and, by carrying 
out their work on such a gigantic and successful scale, we think the 
industrial energy of England is encouraged and strengthened. 
Peruvian Guano.—Commander Cookson, of H.M.8. Petrel, has lately 
_ farnished the Admiralty with a somewhat remarkable report on the 
- guano deposits of Peru. He estimates the entire quantity in the districts 
_ which he visited—viz., Huanillos, Punta de Lobos, and Pabellon de Pica, 
at 7,400,000 tons. The question of how long a time was taken to form 
these enormous deposits is a very interesting one, and very difficult to 
solve. No doubt sea-lions and seals have contributed largely to many of 
them, as in working the guano a great quantity of bones of seals are 
found, but the deposits of ‘‘ white guano” are formed solely by birds. 
From information gathered by Commander Cookson, he is disposed to 
think that these deposits have not necessarily taken the enormous period 
of years in being formed which is commonly supposed. A native 
resident at Pabellon de Pica, for more than forty years, told him that 
when he first came there the whole promontory was covered with birds 
in countless numbers; but that about twenty-six years ago a plague 
visited then, and they died literally by millions. Since that time they havo 
almost disappeared from the locality ; they were chiefly pelicans, gannet, 
and a species of tern. It is a common remark on the coast that all birds 
are rapidly becoming scarce. 

UnszawortHy Samors.—We have received a communication from a 
Melbourne correspondent, ‘ Neptune Austral,” from which we extract 
the following as corroborative of the statements made in the article on 
unseaworthy sailors in our April number :—‘'I know from experience 
that seamen now-a-days go on long wyages totally unprovided with 
even one change of clothing, and very seldom with anything in the way 
of bed or bedding. The result is, that if the ship meots with bad 
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weather in the Channel, or at any time before she makes or after sh 
leaves the tropics, one-half the crew huddle together in the foreeastle 
and cannot be got out to work on deck, much less can they go aloft t& 
stow or reef sails or repair any damage that might have been sustained. 
Thus the ship is left half manned at the very time she most requires a1 
hands; and the few half-naked men on deck are sure to be t& 
youngest and least experienced, they only being able to face the storm 
without proper clothing, being borne up by youth and good health 
This is a mild statement of the present condition of our merchantmen: 
part of the crew is generally laid up the first few days out with disess, 
either contracted just before leaving the home port, or else brought hom 
with them on their previous voyage. Their pay is squandered in tk 
most reckless manner in the lowest vices, without a thought of ther 
wants in the way of clothing on their next voyage, and the pox 
wretches are shipped upon some vessel outward bound with scarcelt 
a rag to their backs, and never, as of old, with a chest of good 
clothes, a good mattress and blankets lashed up in a clean hammock. 
Chest and hammock, indeed, appear to be quite things of the past.” 

CarnouinE Isianps, Norra Paciric.—Captain G. G. Jones, ship 
Tamesa, belonging to Messrs. Jolly and Son, Wapping, reports that on 
the morning of 22nd September, 1878, he passed very near the westert 
side of a reef upon which the sea broke heavily. The position he assigts 
to this danger is lat. 7° N., long. 149° 10’ E., or about midway between 
Los Martires and Poulousouk Island. The existence of this reef has no 
been previously reported. 


DeatH or Mr. J. J. Mayo,—It is with much regret we have 
record the sudden death of Mr. J. J. Mayo, the Registrar-General o 
Seamen. This gentleman has for many years conducted the departmet! 
of which he was the head with considerable energy and ability, and bss 
made himself worthily conspicuous in regard to the establishment of the 
Royal Naval Reserve. The Government loses by Mr. Mayo’s untimely 
death a most valuable public officer, and those who knew him, s we 
and trustworthy friend. Mr. Mayo has, at different times, given 0 
valuable aid in connection with the Nautical Magazine. | 
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AGITATION AND LEGISLATION. 





On Wednesday, the 24th June, Mr. Plimsoll’s ‘‘ Merchant Shipping 
Survey Bill’’ came on for second reading in the House of Commons, 
Three hundred and forty-three members were present, and the Bill was 
lost, after a fair debate, by the small majority of three. The debate was 
interesting. It was, amongst other things, the means of showing that 
Mr. Plimsoll, with all his great and varied opportunities of obtaining 
information, including the presence of his special attorney at all the 
sittings of the Royal Commission, and the free run of documents regu- 
larly furnisked to him by the Board of Trade, holds his old views; and 
it moreover displayed to much advantage the ignorance of one or two of 
his supporters, and the confusion of more. Mr. Plimsoll’s statements 
were, as usual, earnest, startling, mixed, and contradictory; and 
what he meant for argument was, we say with regret, illogical plati- 
tude. He was not so wasteful as of wont in oxaggeration, but his 
powers of appealing to feeling as against reason came out with effect, 
and he once more exhibited his inability to regard the great question at 
issue from a broad or statesmanlike view, or to see that any difficulties 
exist in doing all he asks in the precise manner he proposes. Notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages we have named, and they are at any rate 
serious ; and notwithstanding his almost entire disregard of real know- 
ledge, and his misapplication of what little he does possess, he very 
nearly defeated the Government. The success of the motion for the 
VOL. XLII. ¥° 
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second rending of a Bill, which is admitted to be crude and replete with 
errors, and which is advocated by one whose statements are admitted, 
even by his best friends, to be exaggerations, or even fictions, again proved, 
if proof were wanting, how stupendons is the hold that this subject of 
unseaworthy ships has obtained in the hearts of the people at large. 

Mr. Plimsoll has sect himself up as the seaman'’s champion, and he and 
those who follow him will not admit that anyone else ever has been, 
or ever is, or can be as anxious as he has been and is for the safety of 
‘‘poor mercantile Jack.’’ Nor will he admit, for he is incapable of 
seeing, and it is well that he is so, that there can be more than one way 
of ensuring that safety. Mr. Plimsoll’s creed is that he is the man, and 
the only man, and that his method is the method and the only method. 
His doxy is orthodoxy, and everyone else's heterodoxy. 

One of the most remarkable features in the debate was that, with the 
exception of one member for an inland borough, whose knowledye 
enabled him to prescribe a certain particular number of inches to the foot 
depth of hold as the minimum clear side for all iron ships, no one spoke in 
favour of the Bill as a whole, or in favour of its principles or detans, 
The feeling of every stranger present in the House during the detate 
was that members strove to record in some indefinite way, the more 
indefinite the better, an opinion that some (at that time indefinite) thing 
ought to be done; and in this view, and in fear that they might be 
mistaken for poor Jack’s enemies if they did not vote, many evideruy 
voted for the second reading of the Bill, to every item of which ther 
were prepared, if necessity should by any possibility arise afterwards, 
to object in detail in Committee. When the Bill was lost they 
evidently, with a feeling of the greatest relicf, congratulated themselves 
on the result. Wedo not say that this is what honourable member 
themselves thought about it. It was the impression conveyed to the 
minds of listeners and observers of their proceedings and the harpy 
issue that followed. In our experience we have always found sn.p- 
owners asserting that they do not olject to legislation. They say tics 
so long as it is talked about in the abstract; but we have also, as lookers 
on, noticed that no Shipping Bill has of late years been submitted to 
Parliament that has not met from them a strenuous and even orzanised 
opposition, Speaking favourably of legislation in the abstract, we, 
nevertheless, noticed that shipowners objected to the Code Rill whea it 
was brought in (more than once) as being something quite bevond 
human powers of comprehension, and as something that ought never to 
have been proposed en bloc, still less passed intolaw. We have also noticed 
that when a small Bill has been introduced, hke the Tonnage Bill, for a 
specific olject, it has been objected to from one end of the country to 
the other by an organization of shipowners, who still not objecting to 
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legislation in principle, then do object to what they are pleased 
to call ‘‘ piecemeal”’ legislation. Our practical conclusion is that the 
almost approval, on so close a division of the House, of the second 
reading of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill on the 24th of June, is very much like 
the shipowners’ standing approval of legislation—an expression of 
approval in the abstract, and an admission (also in the abstract) that 
legislation is necessary ; but still an approval subject to objections to 
details and method, and further subject to a subsequent determination of 
what the something is to be, that is to be deemed to be necessary to be 
done. In short, we do not think that it means anything beyond the 
redemption of a certain number of election pledges. It certainly is not 
a party question as forty Conservatives voted with Mr. Plimsoll, and 
twenty-seven Liberals with Sir Charles Adderley. 

To accept any other views of the result of the debate of the 24th June 
would be to land all concerned in an absurdity. The Royal Commis- 
sioners, presided over by the Duke of Somerset, are, as we think every 
- one will admit, in a position equally favoarable with the member for 
Derby, so far as the collection of information goes; and looking to the 
number and character of the witnesses they have examined; to the 
' practical and professional acquirements of the Commissioners them- 
selves ; and to the great attention they have personally and collectively 
given to the subject ; the report of that Royal Comamission must be more 
_ trustworthy, and thereforo of more value to the House, than the emo- 
_ tions of any one honourable member and a ladies’ committee. Further, 
the Royal Commissioners were expressly appointed to inquire and report 
with a view to advising the Government whether any, and if any, what 
- farther legislation is necessary. But beyond the question whether the 
Royal Commissioners or the member for Derby be the most competent 
guide for Parliament, there was and is this very serious point—viz., that 
_ the House had petitioned Her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire and report, and that Her Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
accede to the petition of her faithful Commons. To have legislated on 
the subjects specially referred to that Commission without even waiting 
for its report, and in the face of the distinct statement made in debate by 
one of the members of the Commission, would, besides being a blunder, 
have been neither more nor less than an insult to the Commission, 
and more serious still to our gracious Sovereign, who, on the solicitation 
of her Parliament, had appointed that Commission. ‘Therefore we think 
We are right in concluding that as the Royal Commission was, on the 
24th of June, on the eve of bringing forth its report, it was not reason- 
able that the House of Commons should, on that very day, approve of a 
Bill, which, were it approved without waiting for the report, would be 
an act that could only have been described as Parliament turning its back 
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on itself. And yet this fiasco so nearly happened as to have been only 
prevented in a well filled House by a majority of three. 

The 24th of June landed us in this position—viz., that the Commoss 
House of Parliament then thought something ought to be done, that no 
shipowner in that House expressed himself as then averse to legislation. 
and that the Royal Commission were about to say what the tenor of thst 
legislation ought to be. Parliament and the shipowners at least profess 
themselves to be prepared to legislate, when they know what measure ti 
go on with, and how to go. Whether they will ran on the Governmer: 
lines, or on the Derby lines, is therefore the next question. They have 
avowed their intention to run, and to run thoroughly and quickly. They 
must, therefore, if their avowal is sincere, at once make up their mind. 
Whether Copuin is the seaman’s friend and not SHort, and whether 
Dersy’s views are the views of CopLin is now of littleimportance. If Mr. 
Plimsoll continues to think that he alone is the seaman’s friend, and is 
the first man who has ever stirred in the matter of saving life at sea: 
and if he believes that all persons who do not agree with his views and 
his method are zpso facto enemies of the seaman, let him think so; it is 
a source of pleasure to him, and it hurts, while &t misleads, no one. 

All we would ask of Mr. Plimsoll is that he will continue to think s0 
and will continue to agitate in behalf of the seaman, and that he will 
accept of no rest and allow no one else to rest until the House of 
Commons do something or distinctly say that enough has for the 
present, been done. If Mr. Plimsoll sleeps, the shipowners and the 
House of Commons may sleep ; even the Board of Trade may sleep 
too. We admire Mr. Plimsoll, but we also admire the Board of Trade 
—one does the talk, the other the work—and what we are looking 
forward to is the promulgation of some complete measure by the latter 
through the interest awakened by the unconquerable emotions of the 
former. Mr. Plimsoll is the agitator, or apostle, or patriot, or whatever 
name will please him and his fund the better; but it is to cool heads 
and competent hands in the Board of Trade and the Honse of 
Commons, and not to the ogitator, that the country and the seaman 
must look for the shaping of sound legislation. That Mr. Plimsoll 
himself practically admits this view of the case is proved by the fact 
that he is ever present at Exeter Hall and in Parliament when a sensa- 
tional discussion takes place, or an impracticable measure is proposed, 
but that he keeps away and gives no assistance towards the practical 
work of legislation (as, for instance, the Act of 1878) when a sound 
and unostentations measure is proposed by Her Majesty’s advisers. 
Mr. Plimsoll now admits that the recent Acts (1871 and 1873) have 
done great good, but he has not thought necessary to point out that 
those Acts are entirely in opposition to his views, nor that he abstained 
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in every way from assisting the passage of the latter Act through the 
House ; and, further, he seems to forget that he called the Act of 1871, 
which is the same in principle as the Act of 1873, ‘‘ mockery” and 
‘‘ trifling.” 

Mr. Plimsoll is under a complete delusion when he thinks that the 
Board of Trade do not wish to do their duty. The Board of Trade do 
wish to do it, and havesdone it; but, to go on, they must have adequate 
power. If Parliament were to require the Board of Trade to do any- 
thing whatever to ships or seamen, and were to throw on them the 
responsibility, and give them the power and the staff, they would not 
fail to do it. This is the opinion of every business man who has trans- 
actions with the Board; and the complaint amongst shipowners is the 
very reverse of the complaint of Mr. Plimsoll; and is, not that the Board 
of Trade do not work, but even now that they do more than they ought. 
If Parliament should declare that the Board of Trade must survey every 
ship every voyage; must mark a load-line on every ship; must detain 
every ship that has not a sober crew, or that has not every cable tested ; 
and, if the House also give the necessary powers, and money, and staff, 
to the Board of Trade, no shipowner fears that the work will not be done; 
but what the evidence given by Mr. Farrer and Mr. Gray, before the 
Royal Commission, and before the Select Committee on Chain Cables, 
proves, is, that the Board of Trade will not undertake to do work 
that they have not fall power to do properly, and that the Board will 
be no party to the perpetration of shams, they will not connive at scem- 
ing to do what in reality they are unable to do. It is clear, from the 
official evidence, that the Board of Trade are not desirous of having the 
charge of further inspection, because they do not believe in it. 

We have shown, ovor and over again, that Mr. Plimsoll’s proposals, 
and the proposals of Lloyd’s Register Committee, will, if unfortunately 
they should become law, not conduce to the safety of life at sea; but that 
is no reason for supposing that if Parliament decides that they shall become 
law, they will not be carried out to the fullest extent. That they will not 
become—or, if they become, will not remain law—we feel sure ; but that 
something much better will eventunly become law, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation, we feel equally sure; and we 
now therefore propose to consider what that something appears likely 
to be. 

Now that the shipowners and the House of Commons express a wish . 

for legislation ; now that the shipowners throughout the country do not 
wish it to be ‘‘ piecemeal,’’ und that the Board of Trade are still willing 
to continue to perform to their best any duties that may be thrown upon 
them, and whether they like them or not, provided only they receive 
ample powers to work and plenty of moncy to spend ; now that every- 
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thing is in this satisfactory state, that everyone knows Mr. Phmsoll’s 
views, and that the Royal Commission have completed their report, now 
is the time to consider and determine what ought to be done, but no les 
earcfully what ought to be avoided :— 

1. The only end sought to be attained is the increase of safety of hfe 
at sea. 

2. The things not to be done are :— 

(a.) Not to enact ‘‘ bogus’’ clauses, and not in any way to seem to 
do what in reality cannot be done. 

(5.) Not to interfere unnecessarily with fair trade. 

(c.) Not to relieve from the responsibility of a proper performance 
of their duties, the shipowner, the master, the officer, or the 
seaman. 

1. To increase safety of life at sea. Before we go into this point 
we must first attempt to think what lives can be in danger in British ships 
under existing laws and regulations, and why. 

First. There are lives on board British ships that never come to this 
country at all. These ships belong to every British Possession in the 
world, and Board of Trade surveyors here cannot deal with them. 

Secondly. There are lives on board British ships registered im the 
Colonies, occasionally or regularly, coming to the United Kingdom. 
Board of Trade surveyors can occasionally inspect these ships. 

Thirdly. There ure lives on board British ships registered in the 
United Kingdom, and engaged in foreign-going voyages, commencing in 
the United Kingdom. These ships, of course, the Board of Trade 
surveyors can also control on leaving this country. 

Fourthly. There are lives on board British ships in our own Coasting 
and home trades. These ships the surveyors here can almost now do 
what they like with. 

The lives on board all these (26,000) ships are, curiously enough, 
assumed to be in danger. Mr. Plimsoll and his followers say 
that the danger is constant and universal, and that it arises through 
the universal cupidity of shipowners, who, Mr. Plimsoll says, are 
all alike. He can now make no distinctions. The Board of Trade 
have contended that danger is remote and is exceptional, and that it 
arises but rarely from the one main cause to which Mr. Plimsoll puts 
it all down. We think the Board of Trade view is correct. The chief 
and real causes of danger at sea are not the desire of all shipowners to 
risk their business by risking their ships; but are, on the contrary—bad 
weather, rocks, sands, and icebergs, collision, fire, overloading, improper 
loading, faulty design, faulty construction, faulty equipments, disrepair, 
inefficient masters and officers, inefficient crews, inefficient owners, and 
over insurance. 
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Having roughly classified the ships in which life is supposed to be 
endangered, and having briefly named the causes to which we think danger 
of life at sea may be immediately attributable, it will be useful to inquire 
shortly whether and how each particular danger n each class of ship 
can possibly be prevented by precautions ashore, and if so how far a 
universal survey, and a load line on the side of each ship will prevent 
them. 

Dangers from Rocks, Sands, Icebergs, and Strandings.—Everyone will 
admit that freedom from these dangers cannot be obtained by surveying 
the ship in port, or putting a white patch on her ; we may therefore pass . 
by dangers from these sources as not calling for a survey of the ship; or 
special legislation. The losses from these dangers are, however, very 
heavy. 

Dangers from bad weather.—We may assume that no legislation in the 
world will affect the weather—certainly a survey in port and a white 
patch on the ship will not. We may pass these dangers by. The losses 
from bad weather are, however, very heavy. But we fully recognise the 

fact that a well built, well found, well manned, and well navigated ship 
- is not so endangered by bad weather as a vessel defective in any or all 
- of these particulars. 

Dangers from Collision with other Ships.—On this head the danger 
arises from neglect or violation of the steering and sailing rules, and of 
_ the regulations as to lights, but as the masters and mates, and pilots, of 
_ ghips are now examined as to their knowledge of the regulations, and as 
‘ the officers of the Board of Trade now examine the lights of ships before 
they go to sea, and detain those that do not comply, we may take it for 
granted that legislation requiring a survey of the hull of a ship in port 
and the placing of a white patch on the ship will certainly not avert 
them. We may therefore pass them by. The losses from collision, 
especially from one ship under weigh running into another ship at 
anchor ; or from a steamer running into a sailing ship, are, however, very 
heavy. 

Dangers from Casual Fires and from Explosions.—No survey in port will 
prevent a casual fire from breaking out on shipboard at sea, any more 
than in a warehouse or dwelling-house, or store-room on shore ; and no 
survey in the world will prevent a fraudulent or malicious fire ; and, 
excepting in the case of ships carrying coal, no survey of the hull of a ship 
in port can prevent an explosion at sea, so long as explosive matter is 
carried. We may assume that two remedies only are open for the 
danger of explosion: one in securing the proper ventilation of ships 
carrying coal on long voyages, and the other the absolute prohibition of 
the carriage of dangerous goods. Coal must, however, be carried, and 
so must dangerous goods. As regards explosions in coal ships, the 
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Board of Trade have done all they can, and have, as our readers know, 
expressed themselves as being tired of holding inquiries in such cases, 
seeing, with wearying monotony, that the result in each case is the same. 
As underwriters and owners will not move in the matter, although the 
Board of Trade inquiries have exposed the real cause of danger, we 
should not be at all sorry to see a new enactment that absence of proper 
ventilation in a coal Inden foreign-gomg ship should be deemed to be 
anseaworthiness within the meaning of the Act of 1878. As regards 
explosive substances—gunpowder, gun cotton, compounds of nitro 
glycerine, cartridges, &c.—they are even carried on board emigrazt 
and passenger ships making long voyages, and are deemed to be a safe 
cargo when properly packed. Indeed, any one of the Secretaries of State, 
acting under express powers conferred on him by Parliament, often 
orders these things, or some of them, to be carried in passenger 
ships, and no one has then power to prevent it. Two hundred or 
300 tons of gunpowder is not an unusual cargo with a 100 or so of 
persons, and is deemed to be a safe cargo. With the above observa- 
tions, we think we may pass over dangers from casual fire and dangers 
of explosion, as dangers that may be worth a passing attention, although 
the survey for seaworthiness of the condition of the hull itself, and 
the marking of a white patch on the hull, have not the remotest bearing 
on the point. If any survey of the ship in port is required, it is s 
survey for ventilation ; but the losses from fire and explosion are really 
comparatively few. 

Dangers from Faulty Design or Faulty Construction of the Hull of 
the Ship.—These dangers are by far the most difficult to trace, and 
the most subtle, and debateable. They have mainly arisen from 
one oause——viz., the excessive demand for cheap, and light iron 
ships. The use of these ships has been assisted, first and chiefly, 
by the classification books; and, secondly, and remotely, by the defec- 
tive tonnage laws. The classification societies, we may say, almast 
fathered the existence of a dangerous class of awning-decked ship ; and, 
by the special advantages held out to these weak ships, are probably the 
direct cause of a great number of the losses of the last few years, on 
which Mr. Plimsoll grounds his appeal. Light and weak vessels of the 
awning-decked sort having obtained classification, and having been sent 
into trades other than they were built for, without being disclassed, and 
then, on the faith of their classification, having bean loaded in a way, 
and with cargoes they could not possibly carry, have, as a matter of 
course, disappeared. And it has more than once happened that an iron 
ship, built under special survey, of a classification society, and classed, 
has been afterwards found to be specially bad or specially dangerous. 
The only way to meet dangers from defective construction and design, is 
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for the registry societies to go on reforming their rules, and for the 
Board of Trade to keep a strict eye on sach ships as come under their 
survey, taking care to give no certificate on a mere survey of paint and 
putty. As for a remedy, no one would suggest so wild an idea as the 
disclassing of existing ships, or a wholesale survey by Government 
officers of ships in the lower classes in the register books, although every 
one must admit that as the best of ships are not classed ships, and as 
classed ships have been disappearing with wonderful rapidity, it is a fatal 
mistake for Mr. Plimsoll and his followers to make, when they calmly 
propose to exempt every classed ship wholly from the Government sur- 
vey he would apply to other ships. He forgets that a classification 
society is at best a mere trading speculative concern; that the surveyor 
and all concerned receive what pay they do receive ont of fees paid by 
- owners, and that to attempt to secure safety by making the rules too 
onerous would be practically to close the establishment. As showing that 
it would be unreasonable to exempt ships classed in the various voluntary 
competing associations from any Government action that is to be 
applied to other ships we may mention that the Parliamentary papers 
show that the Board of Trade have already detained for repair or 
condemnation several classed ships, and have obtained the material 
alteration of others without detaining them. The classification of ships 
has not the remotest connection with safety of life at sea. The Tonnage 
Law is, we are happy to say, under revision, and it is not easy to sce what 
additional legislative power is needed concerning the design, scantling, 
and construction of ships, unless, indeed, it be to give the Board of 
Trade power over the rules of the olassification societies, a power the 
department would, as far as we can judge from the President's utterances, 
be the very last to desire. The losses arising from faulty eonstruction 
and design are, we fear, large, but it is comforting to know that they are 
diminishing now that shipowners see that good workmanship 1s to be 
best obtained by inspecting ships on their own secount while building, 
instead of trusting to any one of the competing registry offices. 

Dangers from Faulty Equipments.—On this: head the Board of 
Trade have the most ample power, both under the Acts of 1854 and 
1878, and under the Chain Cables Acts. The losses may have been 
numerous, but no one can say that any special legislation is now necded 
for them.. 

Dangers from Disrepair of Hull and Machinery.—These dangers will 
always exist more or less, but in the case of many ships, notably those 
coming under periodical Government survey, the dangers are very 
remote, and in the case of all other ships the Board of Trade have the 
most extended and excessive powers to detain and order repairs. It is 
often suggested that the boilers and machinery of all steamers, not only 
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passenger steamers, should be surveyed periodically by the Board « 
Trade officers. We see no necessity whatever for it; but there is no 
reason, if owners wish it for their own security, why they should nx 
apply for a voluntary survey. In fact they often apply now. The loss 
of life from disrepair of hulls of sailing ships may have been very sericts, 
but seeing the ample and even excessive powers the Board of Trade nvw 
have, we think it remains to be proved by the other side that anz 
further restrictive legislation is needed. 

Dangers from Overloading or Improper Loading.—The dangers froz 
overloading are, we think, grossly exaggerated. That these dangers d; 
exist in weak iron steamers there can be no doubt, but the chars 
of wholesale overloading is chiefly conjured up by persons whe 
know but little of the construction of ships, and who find it utterly 
impossible to discern, or inconvenient to attempt to discern, that onz 
form of ship, with, say, a foot clear side may be safer than another 
form of the same tonnage with two feet of clear side ; but whether over- 
londing has or has not existed it does not exist to any extent now » 
ships leaving the United Kingdom, and the Board of Trade have amfle 
powors to prevent it. 

Improper loading, other than overloading, is a more difficult subject, 
as it includes questions as to the nature of cargo, the stowage of cargo, 
and deck loads. One of the most active inducements to improper loading 
is the awning-deck encouraged by the registry societies ; another is the 
water ballasting arrangements. Given an awning, or light spar-decked 
ship with a heavy or badly stowed cargo, and water ballast tanks empty, 
wo have to hand in perfection the dangerous type of ship that has 
disappeared with such facility lately. Constructed hghtly, and weichted 
above, and sometimes also provided with flotation below, she 3 
arranged in the very best way for securing a capsize. Here aga» 
careful amondment of the registry rules, and care in the tonnage rules 
that all water ballast spaces and awning-deck spaces are incladed 
in tonnage, will do more to prevent improper loading than anything 
else, for with the discontinuance of the undue advantages given to 
flimsy ships over strong ships, the flimsy ships will not be built. 
Whether grain ships without bins, or without approved shifting boards, 
should not be deemed to be unseaworthy ships within the meaning oi 
the Act of 1873, is an important question for consideration, and whether 
anything should be done as regards deck cargoes, is another question 
that we shall touch in a future article. The losses from improper loading 
of classed ships of defective and weak construction have been very heavy 
But, sceing the ample powers of the Board of Trade to deal with over- 
loaded and improperly loaded ships, and seeing that the register 
societies have suddenly altered their rules, we have grave doubts whether 
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any additional legislation is needed to meet cases of faulty constraction 
or design. 

Dangers from Inefficient Masters, Mates, and Crews.—The dangers 
from these causes are greater than all other dangers put together. Bad 
officers and crews will lose the best of ships, good officers and crews 
will navigate the worst of ships. If the Legislature will place sume 
heavy fine or imprisonment on masters and officers wantonly losing a 
ship or neglecting proper precautions, instead of merely subjecting them 
toa three months’ cancellation of certificate, much good will be done. 
The neglect of the lead, leading to the total loss of the ship and many 
lives, now merely means suspension for three or more months. If 
it meant something more it would not so often happen. As regards 
inefficient crews, that is a matter for owners and masters; but their 
hands require strengthening by distinct and extensive legislative powers. 

Dangers from Inefficient or Fraudulent Owners.—The dangers from 
inefficient owners are, we think, in a great measure overstated, but 
whether they be so or not, the Board of Trade have now ample powers 
to control them. The dangers from fraudulent owners nothing but the 
Ordinary criminal laws and an overhaul of the insurance laws oan obviate. 
Here again, however, since the Acts of 1871 and 1878 have been in 
force, the position of a negligent or a criminal owner has become — 
unpleasant and risky, and fraud, if it is to be perpetrated, must be 

perpetrated with premeditation, and, to be successful, it must be prac- 
tised with a seaworthy ship, as in the case of the Severn, which no 
load line and no survey on earth can prevent. 

Dangers Arising from Over Insurance.—We have already, in 1871, 

stated our opinion that insurance cannot be limited, but it may be 
_ destroyed. If it can be limited, then our opinion was wrong, but no 
one doubts that if it were not for the facilities held out by insurance for 
' the profitable disposal of ships there would be fewer losses than there 
are. The question of insurance is so important, and so large and difli- 
cult, that we do not believe anyone is yet in a position to express any 
' usefal opinion about it. 
To sum up this portion of the question—The object of legislation is 
_ to avert the loss of life arising from dangers, of which those we have 
' enumerated are the chief—Now, of those dangers, the dangers that are 
‘ already provided against by legislation, are :— 

(a.) Collisions. Merchant Shipping Act, 1862. 

: (0.) False or incomplete marking of ships. Merchant Shipping Acts, 
871-8, 

(c.) Change of name of ships. Merchant Shipping Acts, 1871-8. 

(2.) Overloading. Merchant Shipping Acts, 1871-8. 

(c.) Improper loading. Merchant Shipping Acts, 1871-3. 
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(/.) Faulty design. Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854, 1871-3. 

(g.) Faulty construction. Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 1871-3. 

(h.) Faulty equipments. Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854, 1871-3, a: 
Chain Cables Acts, 1864-71. 

(t.) Disrepair. Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854, 1871-3. 

(j.) Inefficient officers. Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 

(«.) Inefficient seamen. Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 

(1.) Oareless or criminal owners. Merchant Shipping Acts, 18714. 
and criminal and common law. 

And of the above subjects (6.) (j.) and (k.) would alone appear to a. 
for some farther legislation. 

(m.) Bad weather. 

(n.) Rocks and sands. 

(0.) Icebergs. 

Cannot be legislated for, whilst the subjects of 

(p.) Insurance, and 

(q.) Tonnage 
remain for consideration. 

Are we not then reduced to the following, and does it not really come 
into a very small spnace—viz., that to prevent loss of life the legislatics 
will have to deal with— 

(a.) Tonnage admcasurement so as to give no advantage to dangerozs 
and weak awning-decked ships with top hamper, or to tho equally 
dangerous water ballast ships. 

(6.) The marking of ships with a scale of feet so as to enable every- 
one to see at a glance what is the exact freeboard and what is the list. 

(c.) The re-modelling of inquiries and the meting out of adequs# 
punishment to offenders. 

(d.) The improvement of the discipline on board ship and tke 
improvement of seamen. 

(e.) The question of insurance. 

Having narrowed down the question to this, we have to ask what 1 
there left to be touched by any one of Mr. Plimsoll’s remedies—viz., 
wholesale survey of every ship in port, a white patch, and compulsory 
classification ? Are those remedies he proposes likely to touch anythin; 
not yet touched ? or are they not, on the other hand, likely to do grest 
harm, and to subject every one to great annoyance, and to lead tos 
wasteful and useless expenditure of public money ? 

The above notes were written on considering the debate of the 24th 
June. Since then the Report of the Royal Commission has beer 


published, and will be found in the next pages of the present number. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 
FINAL REPORT. 





This admirable Report we reprint in extenso, and as it will from time to 
teme be referred to in eur pages, we have divided tt into sections and para- 
graphs, which we have numbered for facility of reference. All we now say 
is, that it forms a perfect verification of the soundness of the articles that 
have appeared in the ** Nautical’’ for the last three years. 


(I.)—To tHe QueEn’s Most ExceLLEent Masssrv. 


1.—We, Your Majesty's Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
alleged unseaworthiness of British registered ships, humbly beg leave to 
present to Your Majesty the following Report on the several matters 
referred to us :— 

2.—Much misconception appears to exist as to what is meant by 
seaworthiness. We think it therefore necessary, before offering any 
_Yecommendation with a view to the preservation of human life at sea, 
that we should preface our observations with a few words on this 
- subject. Zé 
8.—The safety of a ship at sea cannot be secured by any one precaution 
or set of precautions, but requires the unceasing application of skill, care, 
and vigilance from her first design to her unloading at the port of destina- 
tion. She must be well designed, well constructed, well equipped, well 
stowed, or she is not seaworthy. She must be also well manned, 
and well navigated, otherwise all precautions as to her construction and 
as to her stowage will be unavailing. 
_ 4.—These remarks are obvious enough when stated, but there is 
_ abundant proof that while public attention has been eagerly directed to 
some of the above precautions, other sources of danger have been 
altogether unnoticed. A summary of official inquiries into wrecks and 
_ casualties, excluding collisions, shows that from the year 1856 to 1872 
Inclusive, a period of 17 years, while 60 ships were known to have 
been lost from defects in the vessel or in the stowage, 711 ships were 
_ lost from neglect or bad navigation. See Parliamentary Paper No. 849, 
of Session 1873; 12,601, Appendix No. 58, 12,605. 

5.—Without placing too much reliance on this tabular statement, 
Which, especially in the earlier years, may be imperfect, we shall be 
justified in ascribing a large portion of the casualties at sea to preven- 
tible causes other than the faulty construction, the insufficient repair, 
and overloading of ships. 

6.—We have endeavoured to obtain more complete statistics on this 
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subject, in order to ascertain how far the loss of life at sea is to b 
ascribed to the several matters into which we have been commanded t: 
inquire. | 

7.—We have been furnished by the committee of Lloyds and t: 
Registrar-General of Seamen with elaborate statistics relating © 
causaltics and loss of life at sea; but, as these statistics were only fr- 
duced at our last meeting, we have been unable to examine the 
sufficiently to test their accuracy or to form any definite conclusions up= 
them. They will be found in the Appendix. 


(II.)—Overtoapina anp Loap Ling. : 


1.—In our former Report, which was a summary of the evidex 
collected during last year, we stated that we had, in obedience to Yor 
Majesty’s commands, taken much evidence on the subject of overloadin:. 
but that we were unable to recommend any enactment for establishing § 
fixcd load line founded on the proportion of freeboard to the depth ¢ 
the hold of the vessel. The additional evidence which we have received 
confirms us in that opinion. At the same time we reserved for future 
consideration the question, whether any other scale of measurement! 
could be either enforced by law, or adopted as a guide for the safe 
loading of merchant ships. 11,846, 11,920, 18,860, 18,567, 14,510. 
14,601, 14,628, 14,738, 15,218, 17,866, 18,377. 

2.—The information which we have obtained leads us to the conelt- 
sion, that the settlemert of a load line should be mainly guided by th 





consideration of the reserve buoyancy, that is to say, of the proporuc: : 


which the capacity of the water-tight and solidly constructed pst 
of the ship which is above water bears to the capacity of the pan 
immersed. 18,412, 14,444, 14,636, 14,742, 15,615, 15,866. 

3.—Mr. Martell, chief surveyor to Lloyd's registry, after obtaining 
information from many shipowners, and havirg consulted with some of 
Lloyd’s surveyors, submitted to us a scheme, not indeed for a compulsory 
load line, to which he objected, but for a mode of judging the depth to 
which a merchant ship might be safely laden. Witnesses who have 
examined this scheme say that if such a test were applied and enforced 
ships which have hitherto made their voyages in perfect safety, could 
no longer be profitably employed. 11,208, 15,585. 


4.—We referred in our former Report to a scheme which Mr. Randell. 
secretary to the Liverpool registry submitted to us for indicating the 
proper freeboard of first-class vessels. Coasting vessels and many other 
ships must, he said, be altogether exempted from this scale, and a large 
discretion must be allowed to the Government surveyor in applying 
such a rule of freeboard. 4,382, 4,892, 
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§.—-Another scheme, founded on the same principle, but allowing a 
wider margin for different seasons of the year has been brought to our 
notice.» This mode of marking a merchant ship was intended to indi- 
cate the greatest amount of cargo which the ship might safely carry, 
when all the circumstances—that is, the season of the year, the length of 
the voyage, and the nature of the cargo, were favourable. These circum- 
stances must continually vary, and under a charter this mode of marking 
would have a dangerous tendency of inducing the charterer to insist on 
the vessel being laden up to the line of deepest immersion, and thus 
imperilling the safety of the ship. 14,752, 14,767, 14,822, 11,924. 


6.—Any rule of freeboard founded on surplus buoyancy gives to a 
vessel of light scantling an advantage over a stronger vessel. Thus the 
inferior ship would by law be allowed to carry the heavier cargo. Such 
an enactment would not contribute to the safety of life at sea. 18,417, 
4,429, 15,215, 15,524. 

7.—From all the evidence which we have collected on this subject, we 
are of opinion that an Act of Parliament enforcing any scale of freeboard 
would be mischievous. The rough rule of three inches of freeboard to 
every foot of hold is easily applied, and may be practically convenient, 
but in our former Report we pointed out the objections to fixing by law 
such a scale for regulating the loading of all vessels. 14,407, 14,738, 
6,718, 4,447. 

8.—Some witnesses suggest that there should be an elasticity in the 
law, which should be left to the discretion of the surveyor. The 
existence of such opinions shows the inexpediency of legislating either 
to secure freeboard in proportion to the depth of hold, or to provide 
some fixed percentage of spare buoyancy in every vessel. 5,439, 
14,752. 

9.—There is no general agreement as to a rule by which the requisite 
amount of reserved buoyancy could be determined, and it appears that 
except under definite circumstances it is not a determinable problem. 

10.—The proper load-line in each particular case depends not only 
upon the principal dimensions of the ship, but also upon ber form and 
structural strength, the nature of her cargo, the voyage, and the season 
of the year. 785, 1,300, 13,360, 14,761, 14,704. 

11.—Discretion as to the proper loading of his ship must be left to 
the shipowner, or, under his directions, to the manager, on whom the 
responsibility rests for sending the ship to sea in a seaworthy condition, 
which responsibility it is inexpedient to diminish. We have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion, though not without regret, that we cannot 
prescribe any universal rule for the safe loading of all merchant ships. 
14,376. 
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12.—In a subsequent part of our Report we shall offer some sugges- 


tions for rendering the responsibility of the shipowner more complete, — 


but, as regards freeboard, we would now recommend that every merchant 
ship should have marked upon each of her sides, amidships, a vertical 
scale of feet downwards from the edge of her main deck. To explam 
our view more precisely, the zero point of the scale should be at the 
lowest part of the upper side of the highest deck, that is, of the deck up 


| 


| 


to which the ship is completely strong and watertight. 4,373, 12,964. . 


11,851. 


18.—A note of this reading should be entered in the log book, after : 
the vessol has received her full load, immediately before the time of her 


starting on her voyage, and should, wherever practicable, be left with 
the officer of customs or with the British Consul, by whom it should k 
recorded. 11,958. 


14.—Since the appointment of this Commission, the Canadian Legis- 


lature has prohibited the carriage of deck-loads in timber ships across 


the Atlantic from the 1st October to the 16th March, with an important > 


exception, however, in favour of deals. 


This exception was reluctantly made as a concession to certain ship- 


owners, and materially diminishes the value of the enactment. 14.033. 
14,081, 13,488. 


15.—The evidence of Mr. Fry, President of the Dominion Chamber of | 
Commerce, proves the danger arising from deck-loads during the winter | 


months, and although the efficacy of the law depends on its enforce- 
ment at the port of departure, yet a similar enactment by the British 











Parliament would sanction the views of the Canadian Legislature, ani — 


might induce other timber exporting countries to consider favourably the 
propriety of such legislation. The rules of several mutual insurance 
clubs forbid such cargoes during the winter months, and as these rales 
are prescribed by the shipowners themselves, it cannot be supposed that 
the timber trade would be aaa affected by the law. 14,041, 
12,755, 15,488. 

16.—The opinion of some witnesses is that all deck-loads should be 
prohibited. Bales of cotton, it is said, are frequently piled up on the 
deck, seriously interfering with the working of the ship, and increasing 
the dangers of navigation. 2,037, 6,558, 11,255, Appendix No. 66. 

17.—Merchant ships would undoubtedly be safer if they were lightly 
Inden and carried no deck-cargoes; but a merchant ship is a machine 
employed for earning froight, and we are of opinion that it would be 
unwise for the Legislature absolutely to prohibit deck-cargoes, except in 
the special case of the timber trade: 16,675, 6,815, 8,529, 16,684, 
14,407, 17,644. 
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: 18,—We recommend, however, that whenever a deck cargo is carried, 
~ the quantity and character of such cargo should he stated in the log, and 
. @ copy of such statement left at the Custom House. In case of non- 
a compliance with this provision, the shipowner, if he be in fault, or the 
., master, should be liable to penalties. 
_ 19.—Grain cargoes are attended with danger to life, and require 
. exceptional care. The rapid mode lately adopted for loading the grain 
_ Ships adds to the danger. There are, however, well-known precautions 
" tending to diminish this danger, but the application of these will be best 
left to the responsibility of the shipowner, and to the practical knowledge 
a of the captain. 14,513, 12,881. 
**  90,—The powers granted to naval courts by the Acts of 1854 and of 
is 1871 provide an imperfect remedy for these evils, but there are serious 
objections to conferring on courts abroad the extensive powers which the 
Board of Trade possess in the United Kingdom,—powers which it 
:“Yequires great judgment and the utmost caution even on the part of the 
>" Board of Trade to exercise without injury to the shipowner and serious 
‘2 prejudice to commercial interests. 12,905, 14,497. 


(III.)—Survey or British Mercuant Surrs. 


«! 


. 1.—We have taken farther evidence as to the practicability of insti- 
tuting a survey of all British merchant ships. 14,358, 14,865, 15,689. 
2.—The policy of instituting a Government survey for the purpose of 
. Securing the seaworthiness of ships is more than questionable. It would 
. tend to remove responsibility from those persons on whom it should rest, 
and would render the Government nominally responsible for the form, 
i: | the materials, and the whole construction of our merchant ships. 10,251, 
, 12,118, 12,154, 12,157, 12,568, 10,572. 
3.—With the view of providing for the greater safety of life at sea, it 
, bas been suggested that the Board of Trade should superintend the 
~ construction, the periodical inspection, the repair, and the loading of all 
“ British merchant ships. 2,893. 
4,—There is now an official survey of emigrant and passenger ships, 
_, and it has been proposed that a similar survey should be extended to all 
" , Merchant ships. The system pursued in reference to passenger and 
os emigrant ships is chiefly valuable for securing arrangements conducive 
"to the health and accommodation of the passengers. 2,361, 10,299, 
3 /, 12,158, 
*.  6.—The surveyor under the Board of Trade inquires into a variety of 
* details in regard to the ship and her equipments, and, being familiar 
e with the requirements needed, his suggestions are advantageous, but 
: When he interferes with the steam engines, boilers, and safety-valves, he 
hampers the shipowner, and increases the cost of navigation, while he 
z 


_— 
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places upon the Government an undue responsibility. We even consider 
it to be a question worthy of serious consideration, whether, in the cas 
of passenger ships, the certificate of the Board of Trade, so far as regarés 
specific approval, should not be expressly confined to the number of pas- 
sengers to be allowed, and to the accommodation for their health, comfort, 
and general security ; all questions of seaworthiness of hull, machinery, 
and equipment being left to the owners, subject only to a general power 
of interference in case of a danger sufficiently apparent to justify special 
intervention. 9,865, 14,986, 18,100. 

6.—This alteration would take away many grounds of complaint against 
the interference of the Government and of the surveyors of the Board d 
Trade, who are now not unfrequently accused of enforcing upon ship 
Owners and marine engineers special views of their own, which are no 
always in accordance with the best judgment of the professions. 

7.—If a similar survey were applied to all British ships, the number of 
surveyors requisite to inspect all new ships, and all ships under repair, 
and the number of dry docks necessary in the ports of the United 
Kingdom, would present serious difficulties to the satisfactory fulfilment 
of the law; but, what is worse, the-mischievous consequences to thé 
future progress of shipbuilding would, we believe, be actually calamitous 
Ships would be built and repaired so as to pass the examination of the 
official surveyor, and any additional outlay beyond what was indis- 
pensable to secure a certificate would be rejected as useless. Under the 
present enactments shipowners justly complain that their business '5 
seriously inconvenienced, and that foreign ships are already gaining the 
trade which the British shipowner has been compelled to relingasb- 
7,245, 11,748, 18,812. 

8.—The official survey of merchant ships has been adopted in Fran¢?, 
in Belgium, and in Italy, but the inspection is said to have been supé 
ficial ; it was disregarded by underwriters, and, according to the stale 
ment of Monsieur C. Bal, the Director of the Bureau Veritas, it has no¥ 
become a mere formality. 8,032. 

9.—In our former Report we referred to a suggestion that the Gover 
ment should adopt the machinery of Lloyd's registry for the survey 204 
classification of British merchant ships, or that the registries of Lloyd’ 
and of the Liverpool Association should be in some way amalgamsied 
and be legalised as a Government system. 8,196. 

10.—The classification of ships opens another question, which, 


although important to the mercantile community, has no direct referent | 


to the safety of life at sea. 


11.—The Government is not concerned, as these registries are, # [. 
ascertain whether a ship is fit for the conveyance of dry and perishslle |. 


‘ods, but merely whether the ship is seaworthy. 
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-12.—A Government certificate would therefore include a lower grade 
of ship than would be admitted, at least in the higher classes of these 
registries. Such a system, by including under one certificate the inferior 
- as well as the best vessels, would discourage improvements in ship- 
- building. Some of the companies do not class their steamships in any 

- register, although these vessels are of acknowledged efficiency. 

- 18.—Doubts have been suggested whether the rules laid down by 

either of these registries are sufficient to secure the requisite structural 

strength in very long iron ships. It is admitted, that, for this class of 

- vessel, the rules both of Lloyd’s and of the Liverpool registry have been 

recently under revision, with the view of providing additional strength. 

. 14,700, 15,468, 15,820, 15,831, 15,961. 

-. 14.—Voluntary associations may modify their rules as experience may 
-. guide them, and shipowners can withdraw their ships from the register, 
or adopt the new requirements. If, however, a public department, 
.. having imposed compulsory rules, were suddenly to change them, great 
- inconvenience would ensue to the whole mercantile community. On the 
. other hand, if the Government or any authorised body could say, this or 
., that mode of construction is legally sufficient, and shall receive our certi- 
_ ficate, the shipowner, on compliance with the law, would be relieved 
.. from all further care in this respect, and would seek nothing beyond its 
requirement. Some witnesses state that disadvantages have arisen from 
. the rivalry and competition between Lloyd’s and the Liverpool registers. 
» Both these societies, however, direct the attention of shipowners to faults 
in construction and to insufficiency of repair; both have therefore contri- 
. buted to the greater efficiency of merchant ships. 15,681, 12,154, 8,019, 
8,208, 1,292, 14,715. 

_ 15.—We are of opinion that it would be equally inexpedient to attempt 
_ to supersede these societies by a public department, or to amalgamate 
2 them with the view of investing the combined body with legal powers. 

., 16.—While considering this subject, our attention has been directed to 

" the limited system of survey which is now in operation. 

... 17.—In our former Report, we alluded to a law which Parliament had 
_. Tecently enacted. The Merchant Shipping Act of 1878 (86 & 87 Vict., 
_ ¢, 85) made an important alteration of the laws into which we were 
% appointed to inquire. The Board of Trade are by this Act empowered, 
' at their discretion, to detain any British vessel ‘‘ which they have reason 

_. to believe is by reason of the defective condition of her hull, equipment, 

". or machinery, or by reason of overloading or improper loading, unfit to 

proceed to sea without serious danger to human life.’’ Power is also 
.. Siven to the Board of Trade to detain a ship for the purpose of survey, 
. & impose conditions as to the repair of a ship, and to enforce alterations 
im the loading of a ship. 11,708. 


he 
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18.—The officers of the Board of Trade state that no extension of ther 
stringent and arbitrary powers is necessary or desirable in order & 
prevent unseaworthy ships leaving any port in the United Kingda 
11,886. 

19.—The various instructions issued by the Board of Trade for the 
guidance of their surveyors, with the orders and forms annexed, wi 
be found in the Appendix to this Report. During the first nine monts 
that this Act was in operation 286 ships were surveyed ; and of thee 
256 were found to be unseaworthy ; 284 from defects in the ship « 
equipments, and 22 from being overladen. Appendix, No. 42; 11,710, 
Appendix, No. 44. 

20.—The officers of the Board of Trade state that in the exerci 
of the new power entrusted to them the greatest difficulty arises 2 
deciding as to overladen ships. They have allowed vessels to leave the 
port more deeply laden than would have been permitted under any rue 
of freeboard, and vessels so laden have continued to make their voyages 
in safety. 12,135, 11,847. 

21.—Such a discretionary exercise of power is not free from objet 
tions, and although witnesses testify to the care and caution which th 
chief officers of the department endeavour to impress on their surveyor, 
yet shipowners feel aggrieved, and say that they would rather be governed 
by some definite law, or if that be not practicable, then that there shoali 
be some ready means of appeal to a competent authority. 11,918, 
11,870, 15,083, 18,168, 18,170, 18,212. 

22.—We have already expressed our opinion that a definite rule o 
freeboard for all merchant ships is at present unattainable. 

23.—The power given to the Board of Trade of detaining a merchs! 
ship is already qualified by a provision for an appeal (section 14) to ay 
court in England having Admiralty jurisdiction, and in Scotland to the 
court of the sheriff. 11,710; Appendix, No. 45. 

24.—The delay, anxiety, and expense of proceedings against a publi 
department are, however, such serious hindrances to the business of tbe 
shipowner, that in most instances he would rather submit to injustee 
than resort to such a remedy. Ships have been detained which have 
been afterwards acknowledged to be seaworthy, but the shipowners the 
find themselves involved in another dispute as to the amount of compens- 
tion for such detention. Here, again, a shipowner is placed at gres 
disadvantage in contending with a public department, which natal] 
strives to reduce the cost of its administrative errors. 11,714; Append. 
No. 46. 

25.—We are of opinion that an immediate appeal, such as is deare 
by the shipowners, should be given, and that it might be obtained by 


investing the shipping master or collector of customs with the power o |. 
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summoning, on the application of the master of the detained vessel, two 
or more competent shipmasters, to constitute a court whose decision 
should be final. 15,612, 15,690, 15,696. 

26.—The shipowners complain that the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1873 was passed in the month of August of that year, without the | 
examination and full discussion which it would have received at an earlier 
period of the session. The officers of the Board of Trade, who are 
entrusted with the execution of the Act, admit that it 1s of a new and 
tentative character. They express a hope that the detention of vessels 
notoriously overladen or otherwise unseaworthy will gradually compel 
negligent shipowners to be more attentive or to abandon the trade: 
worthless vessels will be broken up, and the eventual weeding out of such 
ships will not only add to the safety of a seafaring life, but will be a 
benefit to the careful shipowner, who will find his business increase, while 
the premiums to be paid on insurance will be reduced. 15,300, 11,708, 
1,758, 11,897, 11,888. 

27.—The Act of 1873 has, however, been in operation for so short a 
time that it is difficult to pronounce any certain opinion as to its 
probable effect upon our Mercantile Marine. 


(IV.)—Remepuat Lecisiarion. 


1.—Parliament has during many years being engaged in attempting to 
regulate minute details connected with shipping. Shipowners reasonably 
complain that they have been harassed in their business by well intended 
but ill-contrived legislation, and that this legislation is enforced by a 
department imperfectly acquainted with the science of shipbuilding and 
with the interests of our Commercial Marine. 18,077. 

2.—The officers of tho Board of Trade admit that many enactments, 
designed to secure safety of lifo at sea, have been mischievous, and should 
be modified or repealed. 

8.—The amount of legislation, and the multiplicity of details con- 
nected with shipping, which are now regulated by law, have not been 
altogether successful, and it secms that the results aimed at are hardly 
attainable by Acts of Parliament. 

4.—The obligation to carry boats in proportion to tonnage was regu- 
lated by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854; but the law was found to 
be impracticable, and was not enforced. By the Act of 1878 the Board 
of Trade have taken a discretionary power in this matter. The surveyors, 
however, sometimes differ in their views, and the number of boats 
8anctioned at one port are afterwards disallowed at another, occasioning 
— expense to the owner, and obstruction to trade. 10,531, 10,556, 

4,619. 
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5.—It would appear reasonable that the number and size of the boats 
should be in proportion to the number of persons on board, and thata 
vessel should not be forced to carry boats which could not be manned. 
14,617, 15,299. 


6.—A complaint is also made against the requirement as to lights. 
The ships’ lights are most important for the avoidance of collisions ; bt 
shipowners complain that lights approved by one surveyor are dissp- 
proved by another. The Board of Trade have not as yet preseribed any 
satisfactory standard of efficiency, but tell the shipowners that they ma 
obey the statute. No coloured lamps have, until recently, been found va 
trial equal to the requirements of the statute, and meanwhile tle 
shipowner is subject to the capricious decisions of surveyors. Appendit, 
No. 48; 1,515, 15,121, 10,528. 


7.—Water-tight bulkheads are, undoubtedly, a security against 4 
ship’s foundering at sea, and a law prescribing two bulkheads as a 
minimum was enacted by Parliament, but the effect of this enactment 
was to increase the risk, and to give a false notion of security. Although. 
therefore, we attach great value to water-tight bulkheads, we see grea: 
practical difficulty in legislation upon this subject. 


8.—Sea-cocks have probably, it is said, occasioned the foundering of 
some vessels. The position of the sea-cocks, and the arrangements fur 
controlling them from the upper deck in case of leakage have been brought 
to our notice. The suggestions offered on this subject deserve the serious 
attention of shipowners, but these are not matters which legislation can 
beneficially control. 14,487, 14,492, 14,470, 9,526. 


9.—Double bottoms for water ballast are attended with danger, because 
when the cargo is taken on board these spaces are emptied of water, and 
this may tend to capsize the ship. There are, however, many case 
where the double bottom affords additional security. Any legislation on 
this matter would therefore be inexpedient. 12,919, 14,328, 12,999, 
14,450. 

10.—It is probable that some missing steamers may have been lost 
from the hatchways necessary for the ventilation of the engine-room and 
the stoke-hole being insufficiently guarded against the admission of water 
in heavy weather. 14,290. . 

11.—In our former Report we stated that the law intended to secure 
the efficiency of chain cables had not been successful. The bad effects of 
a law requiring a mere tensile strain by hydraulic pressure were in some 
degree modified by an alteration of the system of testing the cables, and 
the application of the breaking test. The Board of Trade now recom- 
mend that the compulsory clauses of the Act should be repealed, and 
that the testing should be voluntary. As this subject is now under the 
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consideration of the House of Commons we have not thought it necessary 
to take further evidence upon it. 9,968, 11,977, 11,972. 

12.—The increased employment of iron ships, and the more frequent 
conveyance of iron in ships, render the adjustment of the compasses, 
and an acquaintance with the errors of the compass, essential to the 
safety of merchant ships. The Board of Trade instituted in July 1870 
a system of voluntary examination on this subject, accompanied by 
certificates, with a view to extend a knowledge of the errors and devia- 
tions of the compass among the officers of the Mercantile Marine. It is 
desirable that adjusters of compasses should be required to pass an 
examination before they are entitled to certify that compasses have been 
properly adjusted. Appendix, No. 38. 

13.—The legislation as to safety-valves should, it is said, be materially 
altered. Shipowners state that the practice of the Board of Trade, in 
reference to the boilers of passenger steamers, is vexatious and incon- 
sistent. Restrictions are imposed which unnecessarily limit the power 
of the engines and the speed of steam vessels. This limitation interferes 
seriously with the economical working of the vessel. 10,844, 18,178, 
10,352, 17,245. 

14.—The evidence upon all these matters evinces the inexpediency of 
incessant interference in details connected with shipping. The Board of 
Trade have now large discretionary powers, and the judicious exercise 
of those powers will check negligent shipowners, without harassing the 
whole mercantile community. We believe that much legislation upon 
matters of detail might be advantageously dispensed with. 14,396. 

15.—We are of opinion that the present system of compulsory pilotage 
is not conducive to the security of life or property at sea, and from the 
evidence we have taken, we believe it would be, upon the whole, advan- 
tageous to get rid of it. We do not consider that it falls within the 
scope of our Commission to go beyond this statement, or to discuss 
its bearing upon individual or corporate interests and privileges. But we 
think that all systems which tend to remove responsibility from ship- 
owners and their paid servants are against the true principles of public 
policy, and wo consider that compulsory pilotage is one of these systems. 
14,598, 18,015. 


(V.)—Inqurgies By THE Boarp or Trane. 


1.—In our former Report we referred to the importance of instituting 
a better system of inquiry into losses and casualties at sea, as affording 
the best means of discovering the cause of loss, and thereby contri-- 
bating to the greater safety of navigation. We have taken further 
evidence upon this subject, and we will now briefly advert to the imper- 
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fections of the present system, and to the amendments which have 
been suggested. 
2.—The officers of the Board of Trade, the solicitors of the Customs, 
who act for the Board of Trade in these inquiries, and the shipowners, 
have all stated serious objections to the present mode of conducting these 
inquiries. The tribunal does not command general confidence, the mode 
of procedure is said to be dilatory and expensive, the power of the court 
is 11] defined, and in some cases cannot be enforced. 12,213, 17,42], 
12,342, 5,655, 12,558, 8,591, 12,848, 12,281. 
_ §8,—The present mode of conducting these inquiries assumes the skapz 
of a criminal proceeding against the captain, rather than a careful inves- 
tigation into the cause of the disaster. The chief point at issue seems 
to be, whether the captain is to be acquitted or punished; and, inas- 
much as he is on his trial, he may, if he pleases, volunteer a statement, 
but cannot be examined. 12,232. 
4.—The court, again, has no power over the shipowner; he may be 
culpable, but he is altogether beyond the jurisdiction of the court. 
8,591. 
5.—It is a matter of public interest, with a view to the preservation 
of human life, that these inquiries should be conducted in such a manner 
as may best disclose the circumstances to which every disaster at sea 
should be ascribed. 
6.—We attach, therefore, great importance to instituting such a 
searching and impartial inquiry as may elicit the facts of the case, and 
may show whether the casualty is owing to the faulty construction of 
the vessel, to bad stowage, tu circumstances connected with the nav- 
gation, to the incompetency of officers, or to the neglect or misconduct 
of the crew. 
7.—The first proceeding in these inquiries is the taking of a depo- 
sition under the powers of the Merchant’ Shipping Act of 1654. 
14,128. 
8.—The Receiver of Wrecks, who is usually an officer of the Customs, 
or in his absence any justice of the peace, is empowered to examine 
upon oath any person as to matters connected with the loss, abandon- 
ment, or material injury of any vessel. 12,347. 
9.—In practice the Receiver of Wrecks always takes these depo- 
sitions. 14,152. 
10.—By a circular of 1869 the Board of Trade issued new instruc- 
tions as to the matters to be inquired into, and the mode of taking the 
depositions. The points to which the attention of the Receiver is 
directed are set forth in the Appendix. 14,180; Appendix, No. 18. 
11.—The solicitors of the Customs recommend that the preliminary 
inquiry should be limited to a few important points, such as would 
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enable the Board of Trade to decide upon the expediency of ordering a 
further investigation. If the Board consider such an investigation 
desirable, they should lose no time in at once ordering the witnesses to 
be detained. 14,148, 14,210. 

12.—Under the present system there is much time lost before the 
Board of Trade decide whether or not there shall be a further inquiry. 
In some instances there is a delay of weeks or months; meanwhile the 
master may have gone away on another voyage, and the crew may be 
abroad or dispersed through the country. It then becomes necessary to 
collect the witnesses wherever they can be found, and to await the return 
of the master. 14,198, 17,451, 12,847. 

18.—In former years the official inquiries wero few in number. Mr. 
Hamel states that before the year 1872 they did not exceed on the 
average 37 per annum. In the year ending December 1872 there were 
50 inquiries. In the year 1873 there were 195 inquiries, of which 
however 34 were abandoned. 17,446. 

14.—It is admitted that a legal adviser at the Board of Trade would 
easily perceive whether a case was euch as demanded an inquiry. Thus 
expense and delay would be avoided. When an inquiry has becn 
resolved upon, the object should be to ascertain the cause of the casualty. 
17,470, 12,266, 18,771. 

15.—The constitution of the court should, it 1s said, be altered, and 
the practice made uniform. 17,422. 

16.—As to the court, Mr. O’Dowd suggests that the kingdom should 
be divided into districts, and a competent barrister appointed as a judge 
for each district. The judge would require one, or perhaps two, nautical 
assessors to assist him in the inquiry. They should be men whose skill 
and character would inspire general confidence. 14,216, 14,219. 

17.—Mr. Farrer considers the creation of these new courts unnecessary, 
and suggests another mode of meeting the difficulty. 18,790. 

18.—Founding our opinion on the evidence which we have obtained, 
we recommend that the preliminary inquiry by the Receiver of Wrecks 
should be limited to such a narrative statement as would enable the 
Board of Trade, with the aid of their legal adviser, to decide upon the 
propriety of an official inquiry. 17,453, 17,526. 

19.—If such an inquiry is deemed advisable, with the view of ascer- 
taining the cause of the disaster, and thereby guarding against future 
casualties, we recommend that there should be a complete severance 
between this inquiry and any proceedings of a penal character : it should 
be a mere inquest into the cause of the loss or casualty. The result 
should be reported to the Board of Trade, and the Board should have 
power to prosecute the shipowner, or to proceed criminally against the 
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master, mate, or any mémber of the crew whose neglect of duty miy 
have occasioned the disaster. 17,529. 

20.—We think that the 11th section of the Merchant Shipping 4& 
1871, should be amended, and be made expressly to extend to te 
master of the vessel; for it is very important to avoid any doubt thé 
the master who, without justifiable excuse, leaves port with his vessel 2 
an unseaworthy condition, renders himself amenable to the criminal lav. 
17,542, 7,447. | 

21.—On comparing the accidents occurring at sea with those takig 
place on land, and especially on railways, we are struck by the fact tht 
whereas in the latter cascs it is usual to prosecute those servants whex 
negligence has occasioned loss of life, there is scarcely a single instant 
of a prosecution of a master or mate, or a man on the look-out or at 
helm of the vessel, although the cases have undoubtedly been numens 
in which vessels have been lost either by the negligence of the master # 
crew. We think that enactments relating to the punishment of th 
master or crew, whose negligence has occasioned loss of life or property. 
should be framed of a more definite and stringent character than thox 
now in existence. We are of opinion that the present system, una 
which the certificate of a master or other officer is suspended, vey 
frequently only for an error of judgment, should be entirely discontinued, 
and that neither the court of inquiry, nor the Board of Trade, should 
have the power of dealing with the certificate. We think that the cert 
tificate of the officer should never be suspended, but that, in cases to be 
provided for by express enactment, the tribunal before which the oft 
is tried should have the power of cancelling either all his certificates, % 
at its discretion, his higher certificates, leaving him in these cases the 
power of finding employment in a lower grade. 12,458, 12,45 
15,745. 

22.—The constitution of the court of inquiry must rest with te 
executive Government. The evidence of Mr. O’Dowd, of Mr. Hamel, 
and of Mr. Farrer, indicates the nature of the change required, in orl 
to secure a tribunal commanding public confidence. 

23.—Wo attach great importance to these inquiries, as affording 
best means of ascertaining on whom the culpability rests for losses a! 
sea, and we believe that such inquiries, followed by the proceeding 
which we have suggested, would be more conducive to the safety of Lis 
at sea, than many of the complex and minute regulations which Parl 
ment has heretofore enacted. 


(VI.)—UNDER-MANNING. 


1.—In connexion with the eubject of under-manning we have te 
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further evidence as to the present condition of our merchant seamen. 
15,182. 


2.—The growth of trade, and the consequent additional opportunities 
for employment on shore, as well as at sea, have increased the difficulty 
of obtaining able seamen. The wages of seamen have risen largely 
within the last few years, but yet shipowners complain that they are 
often compelled to take such men as present themselves, of whom many 
prove to be incompetent to discharge properly the duties of seamen. The 
ignorance and incapacity of theso men throw additional work on the good 
seamen, cause dissatisfaction in the ship, and enhance the dangers of 
navigation. 18,194, 13,382, 15,340, 18,679, 13,827. 

3.—It is admitted that the coasting trade, and some of the great lines 
of steamers attract the steadiest and best seamen. Voyages in which 
men are not long absent from home, and where vessels return periodically 
to the same port, are naturally preferred. The wages, the accommoda- 
tion, and the food, are generally better in the large steamers. 1,797, 
13,264, 14,845. 

4.—The general tendency of the evidence, however, leads to the 
conclusion that there is a deficiency of British able seamen ; captains of 
merchant ships could not, it is said, man their vessels without Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Lascars. The rating of able seamen is often given 
without sufficient consideration by the masters of merchant ships. 
13,240, 18,881, 14,843. 

5.—The British seamen at the prescnt time are not, it is said, wanting 
in elementary education. It is a rare exception when they cannot write ; 
but nevertheless the men do not always seem to have received the benefits 
which are commonly supposed to belong to education in early life. They 
are often deficient in thrift, in sobriety, in discipline, and in that self- 
control which education is intended to promote. 14,944, 13,787, 5,609, 
18,190. 

6.—Parliament has endeavoured, by various enactments, to ameliorate 
the condition and improve the character of merchant seamen. 


7.—The examination of masters and mates, the regulation of space for 


+. Crews, the insertion of the scale of food in the articles, the means of 
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remitting wages, the allotment note, the establishment of seamen’s saving 
banks, and various other important measures, indicate the earnest wish 
of the Legislature to secure the welfare of the sailor. 


(VII.)—Smirrine OrFices, AND DisciPLinE. 


1.—Shipping offices were originally established at Liverpool by the 
ipowners, in order to abolish crimping. These offices were encouraged 
by the Board of Trade with the same view. In the large ports they are 
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managed by the local marine board, a body partly elected by the shipowners, 
and partly selected by the Board of Trade. Some shipowners now stax 
that the system does not work well, and that it would be better rf 
they were allowed to engage seamen as other employers engage ther 
workmen, without the presence of the officer called the shipping master. 
18,633, 18,685, 5,770, 18,056, 18,280. 

2.—This arrangement was, however, made for the nrolsttion of the 
seamen, in order that they might be acquainted with the articles tole 
signed by them, with their pay, the duration of the voyage, and othe 
details. 18,673, 18,865. 

3.—The practices by which sailors were obtained before the establish- 
ment of shipping offices were corrupt and degrading, and it appears frz 
the evidence that if the captain of a merchant ship will take trouble m 
seeking out eligible men, he can arrange to meet them at the shipping 
office, or even engage them on board under a special application. We 
do not, therefore, recommend the abolition of shipping offices; but it 
must be remembered that these offices were not intended to relieve 
captains from the trouble of seeking out men fitted for service at sea. 
18,817, 16,245, 18,6783. 


4.—The anxiety of Parliament to protect the seaman, to treat him as — 
incompetent to take care of himself, and as requiring the special inter- | 


ference of the Legislature, has exercised a bad influence on his character. 
It has tended to destroy confidence between the captain and the crew. 
and to promote insubordination where good discipline is essential to 
safety. 5,609, 18,609. 

5.—The rule that any act of misconduct on the part of a seaman, if 
entered in the log, must be immediately read to the offender, is a con- 
trivance so ill calculated to promote good behaviour, that captains leave 
the offence unnoticed rather than resort to such a proceeding. We are 
of opinion that this rule should be modified. 12,299, 6,845, 18,323, 
17,858, 18,317. 

6.—To secure fair treatment for the British seaman, without destroying 


discipline by weakening the authority of the master, should be the object — 


of the Legislature. 

7.—When a merchant ship leaves the port, the lives of the passengers 
and crew, as well as the safety of the ship, are entrusted to the skill and 
judgment of the master. 

8.—It is essential, therefore, that the authority of the master should 
be upheld, and any interference tending to impair his authority and to 
lower his position adds seriously to the dangers of navigation. 

9.—The evidence which we have taken shows that the masters of ships 

‘c no longer the control over the crew which is necessary, and was 
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formerly usual. It is certainly not to be regretted that the increased 
independence of seamen (which we attribute chiefly to the increased 
demand for their services) has rendered tyranny and cruelty both difficult 
and unprofitable. But there is reason to doubt whether the change has 
not been such as practically to deprive the master of the control necessary 
to the security of his own vessel and to that of other vessels which he 
may chance to meet. There appears, practically, to be very little power 
of punishing the sailor for anything but mutinous conduct. The 
consequence of this is that he can be guilty with virtual impunity, of 
many gross derelictions of duty, some of which tend directly to the 
loss of property and of life. We are informed that it is impracticable 
to punish a sailor for such a gross breach of trust as neglecting to 
keep a look-out, except by some extreme process, such’as charging him 
with manslaughter after loss of life. 

10.—Such offences as drunkenness on duty, neglect to place a look-out 
or to relieve it, sleeping on the look-out, neglect of machinery, disobedience 
and insubordination, appear to us to require more direct penalties, and a 
less cumbrous remedy, than that of being treated as mutiny, or of being 
only punished when they have produced fatal results. 18,314, 15,787, 
18,609, 12,286, 12,290, 17,585, 12,289. 


(VIII.)—Compunsory APPRENTICESHIP. 


1.—With a view to remedy the existing deficiency of able seamen, 

Several witnesses recommend the adoption of compulsory apprenticeship. 

2,952, 18,228, 18,627, 15,865; Appendix, No. 19. 

2.—A system of compulsory apprenticeship was established in the 
year 1844, but was abolished in the year 1849, on the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. Some shipowners subsequently desired to restore the 
_ Bystem, but the measure was successfully opposed by others who were 
interested in steamships. 8,462, 9,882, 18,198, 18,549, 18,822, 14,427, 

14,862. 

_ 8,—The increased employment of steamers has diminished the oppor- 
tunities for. training sailors, and although steamers engaged in the 
Coasting trade and in short voyages attract many of the best men, they 
train up few for the service. Different schemes have been suggested to 

Supply this acknowledged evil. Firstly, compulsory apprenticeship 
Secondly, training ships; thirdly, a combination of both schemes. This 

; last plan may be understood from the following outline. 13,198, 15,177, 

—-16,545, 18,205, 18,844, 14,849. 

4.—It is proposed that every vessel above 100 tons register, whether 

_ Propelled by sail or steam, should be required to carry apprentices in 

. Proportion to her tonnage (the number to be fixed hereafter), or to pay a 
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small contribution annually (such as 6d. per ton register) this sum to be 
applied towards the maintenance of training ships in all the principal 
ports of the United Kingdum. The apprentices should, it is said, be 
indentured at or about the age of 14 to the master of the training sip 
for five years, and after serving in this ship for one or two years, tke 
indenture should be transferred to any shipowner who would be willing 
to take the apprentice, and with whom the apprentice might be will:rg 
to serve until the completion of his term. In order that these train:ng 
ships might fit the boys for service at sea, a small vessel should, it is 
suggested, be attached to each ship, so that with other instruction the 
habit of a sea life might be acquired. These schoo] ships should be 
inspected and receive grants from the State according to their efficiency. 
18,682. 

§.—In the Report of the Commission on Manning the Navy, in the 
year 1859, training ships were proposed to be maintained at the public 
expense. The cost of every boy so trained was estimated at £25 a year. 
This sum would be increased by the additional cost of sailing tenders, 
and, without this preparation for a sea-life, shipowners would not so 
readily take the boys. Appendix, No. 86. 

6.—The system of apprenticeship undoubtedly affords the best mears 
of training boys for a service in which fitness can only be acquired during 
early life, and if shipowners were willing to contribute, as sagvested 
above, it would, in our opinion, be a wise policy fur the Government to 
aid these industrial schools of the Mercantile Marine. 

7.—Some of the most respectable shipowners take apprentices, ard 
from among these apprentices they frequently choose officers, so tha: 
this system must have worked well. It is said, however, to be a draw- 
back to the system that there is a practical difficulty in getting quit of 
disorderly and worthless apprentice. As it 1s desirable to encouracre 
the system of appreiticeship, this inconvenience should be remedic J. 
15,225, 15,817, 15,240. 

8.—As this scheme for schools and apprentices must depend upen te 
support which it may receive from the shipowners, We have not entered 
further into the details of the plan. The number of lives entrusted to 
British ships and the annual value of property atluat impress us with the 
importance of securing so far as possible not only that the ships shai te 
seaworthy, but that seamen also shall be well trained and diseipurcd 
for the merchant service. 13,2012. 

9.—The system of training boys for the Royal Navy has been success- 
ful, and if a somewhat similur plan could be adopted for the Mercantie 
Marine, the sailors and shipowners would bo benefited, while mart 
sources of danger to the merchant servico would be diminished of 
removed, 
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10.—A self-supporting pension fund for the benefit of seamen, as 
suggested by the Manning Commission of 1859, might prove of great 
value in creating a tie to bind the British seaman to the merchant service 
of his own country. The subject does not lie strictly within the scope 
of our inquiry ; but we are of opinion that.it well deserves the attention 
of the Government. 


(IX.)—Desertion mv Foreren Ports. 


1.—Onr attention has been drawn to the large pecuniary loss inflicted 
on shipowners, and to the serious deterioration of the character of the 
seamen, resulting from desertion abroad. 9,183, 9,879, 18,845, 14,109. 

2.—There is great difficulty in preventing desertion, and in enforcing 
discipline, in foreign ports, and shipowners have urgently pressed upon 
us the necessity for some international conventions for this purpose. 
6,851. 

3.—It appears that we have not adopted in this country such measures 
as would entitle us to ask for the requisite authority in foreign states. 
18,621. 

4.—This matter deserves the serious attention of the Government, 
inasmuch as British ships are now often obliged to sail on their return 
voyage, when heavily laden, with insufficient or incompetent crews. 


(X.)—Apvance Notes. 


1.—The evidence before us leads to the conclusion that the system of 
advance notes is one great obstacle to the amelioration of the condition 
of merchant seamen. All the witnesses whom we have examined admit 
that the system is most pernicious, but it is defended on the ground that 
without this advance the sailor could not pay for his lodging on shore, 
or procure the clothes requisite for him when he joinsa ship. 14,807, 
13,277, 13,057, 18,277, 14,815. 

2.—In practice it seems that the advance note is handed over to the 
lodging-house keeper, not usually in exchange for cash, but in discharge 
of debts which the sailor has been induced to incur. The lodging-house 
keeper charges a heavy discount, and the sailor is frequently brought on 
board half-clad and intoxicated. 

3.—Shipowners and captains of merchant ships concur in stating that 
a large portion of the ship's crew is very often brought or even lifted on 
board in a condition of helpless drunkenness, that the vessel must often 
be detained for twenty-four hours in order that the men may be so far 
recovered as to be able to get her under weigh, and that there is great 
risk of life and property at the commencement of the voyage from the 
consequent inefficiency of the seamen. 18,084, 1,062, 18,277, 15,348. 
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4.—The advance note is not payable until. some days after the sailing 
of the ship ; but if the ship then puts back, or touches at another port, 
the seaman often takes the opportunity of making some complaint, in 
order to get free from his engagement, and will even incur a month's 
imprisonment with this object, whilst the shipowner or the person who 
has cashed the note loses the money which has been paid in advanee. 
18,780, 18,812. 

5,—It is said that if there were no advance note, the crimp in a foreign 
or colonial port would not have the same inducement to entice the saulor 
to desert. 16,350. 

6.—After careful consideration of the numerous evils attending this 
mode of prepayment, we recommend that advance notes should be 
declared illegal, that no payment or order for payment made in advance 
for wages shall be a discharge for tho payment of any portion of a 
seaman’s wages when due, and that no money paid by a shipowner to or 
for a seaman shall be debited to the seaman, except wages already 
earned, the allotment notes, and the cost of such supplies as the scaman 
may receive after joining the ship. 18,277, 6,758, 13,731. 

7.—There will be some inconvenience felt at first from the abolition of 
the existing system, and there will be perhaps considerable oppositivun to 
the change in the ports, and amongst the lodging-house keepers, wko 
profit by the advance notes. We feel, however, convinced that unless 
this mischievous mode of payment be discontinued, the seamen will never 
be raised from their servile dependence on crimps, and taught to mly on 
their own industry and intelligence. 18,811, 8,602. 

8.—Tho crimping system at Quebec was brought to our notice by 
witnesses well acquainted with the disgraceful practices in that port. 
The disorderly proccedings consequent upon it require stringent measarcs 
for their repression, and deserve the attention of the colonial as well as 
of the home Government; but we have not entered further into matters 
which belong directly to colonial administration. 18,383, 14,036 ; 
Appendix, No. 66. 


(XI.)—Marime Inxsvrance. 


1.—We have taken further evidence on the important subject of 
Murine insurance, with a view to ascertain whether any alteration of the 
law which now governs marine insurance is desirable. 

2.—The system of marino insurance, while it protects shipowners 
against losses which otherwise would be ruinous, tends to render thom 
less careful in the management of their ships. 16,854, 16,956. 

3.—Underwriters and insurance companies have, however, a direct 
interest in the seaworthiness of ships, and in the honesty of shipowners. 


vs 
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Confidence is the foundation of an underwriter’s business; and in 
. accepting or rejecting a risk, the prudent underwriter is to a great extent 


guided by his knowledge of the persons with whom he has to deal. 
17,699, 13,128, 16,730, 16,776. 

4.—The large capital which is now invested in marine insurance would 
be unprofitable, unless the great majority of shipowners and merchants 
were known to be deserving of trust. 

5.—It is said that the profits derived by prudent underwriters have 


' led speculative persons and new companies to engage in the business. 


Competition in insurance encourages carelessness in shipowners, and thus 
increases disasters at sea. 18,142, 8,869. 

6.—The law has operated in the same direction, not merely by 
relieving the shipowner from all loss when his ship has foundered at sea, 
but by even enabling him in some cases to derive a pecuniary profit from 
the shipwreck. 8,885; Appendix, No. 51. 

7.—We examined many witnesses on this subject, because the whole 
commerce of the British Empire may be affected by a change in the 
existing system of insurance, and in attempting to check some possible 
evils we may embarrass the honest shipowner and interfere with the 
convenient usages of trade. 

8.— It is argued that under the existing law a shipowner can insure 
himself against every loss which can occur to his vessel, and that con- 
sequently he is rendered indifferent to the proper maintenance of his 
ship and to the arrangements necessary for her safe navigation. 

9.—In order to illustrate this matter by a simple case, let us assume 
that the owner of the ship is also the owner of the cargo ; he can insure 
his ship for her full value, he can also insure the cargo, he can insure 
the freight, and beyond these insurances he can insure 10 per cent. 
profit on the cargo. In such a case it is impossible to deny that the 
interest of the shipowner in the safety of his vessel is seriously diminished. 
18,655, 18,559, 18,898. 

10.—Another illustration of the operation of the law is given by 
Mr. Farrer. A ship is bound from London to Calcutta and back ; she is 
lost in the Bay of Biscay on her outward voyage. In this case the owner, 
if he has insured prudently, though not exorbitantly, may recover the 
value of the ship at the commencement of the voyage, and the freight on 
the outward and homeward voyages, while he would be exempted from 
paying seamen’s wages from the date of the disaster, the expenses at 
Calcutta, including purchase of provisions, and the expenses in London 
on the ship’s return. To this extent the shipowner would be an acre 
gainer by the loss. Appendix, No. 51; 11,516, 18,072. 

11.—The contract of marine insurance is in its essence a contract of 
indemnity, and the spirit of the contract is violated if the assured can 
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make the occurrence of a loss the means of gain. The law has, however, 
allowed a considerable deviation from this fundamental principle. 18,087, 
12,656, 11,460, 11,470, 11,517, 17,614. 


12.—Property can now be insured against perils of the seas by a 
valued policy—that is, by a policy in which the value of the property is 
fixed beforehand by agreement between the assured and the underwriter. 
The effect of this is, that unless the policy is altogether void on account 
of fraud or of concealment of a material fact, the assured can, in the case 
of a total loss, receive the value which has been stated in the policy, 
however much it may exceed the actual worth of his property. Appendix, 
No. 61; 11,545, 18,098, 16,798. 


18.—Thus the shipowner has, in certain decided cases, been allowed 
to recover 50, even 100, per cent. more than the value of his vessel. 
11,545. 


14.—It has been suggested that, in the case of a total loss, the under- 
writer should be allowed to open a valued policy when he considered that 
the value had been overstated. Many shipowners and underwriters 
object to this proposal. They contend that where a value has been 
agreed upon between the shipowner and the underwriter, subsequent 
interference would be mischievous, or futile, as it might indace shipowners 
to insure abroad. The value of aship may indeed depend upon a varicty 
of circumstances ; for instance, the loss of a steamer to a shipowner who is 
starting a new line of steam communication is inadequately replaced by 
the cost of the vessel. It is true that the existing law induces the sh:p- 
owner to prefer a total loss, or a constructive total loss, to a partial Joss. 
A ship is said to have sustained a constructive total loss when she bas 
been damaged to such an extent that the cost of repairs will exceed the 
value of the ship when repaired, and in such case the owner is, under 
the present law, entitled to receive the value stated in the policy, how- 
ever much it may exceed the real value of the vessel. Appendix, No. 31; 
18,602, 18,931, 13,957, 138,012, 13,092, 13,014, 15,803 ; Appendix, No. 
61; 12,588. 

16.—It is to the interest of the underwriter that a ship should be 
insured for her full value, first, because he receives a larger amount as 
premium, and, next, because, in a ense of partial loss, a clause of the 
policy exempts him from liability for all damage which amounts to lees 
than three per cent. of the amount insured. On the other hand the 
shipowner has an interest in undervaluing his ship, because he wou.d 
have a css premium to pay, and a better chance of his partial losses, 
which are far more likely to occur than a total loss, being borne by the 
underwriter. Appendix, No. 61; 11,540, 11,579, 11,580, 11,554, 
16,668, 16,670. 
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16.—As regards the insurance of freight, it has been suggested that 
the shipowner should not, in case of total loss, be entitled to recover the 
freight, without deducting the expenses saved to him by reason of the 
loss of the vessel. If these expenses could be fairly estimated, the 
assured would in this manner be indemnified against the loss he has 
sustained, without deriving from that loss the profit which undoubtedly 
accrues to him in some cases under our present system of insurance. 
11,475, 11,512, 11,648. - 

17.—It is, however, urged that the necessity of estimating these 
unincurred expenses would often give rise to doubt, difficulty, and litiga- 
tion, and that, if the suggestion just referred to were adopted, the ship- 
owner would be, to a great extent, deprived of the legitimate advantage 
he now enjoys of being able to obtain with facility an advance on his 
freight. 12,821, 16,902. 

18.—It is, above all, important to bear in mind that, if valued policies 
on ships were allowed to continue in force without the underwriter being 
at liberty to open them, the above suggestion would prove completely 
futile as against the negligent shipowner who is desirous of obtaining by 
insurance more than a complete indemnity, for he would be able to 
attain the same object by over-insuring his vessel in a valued policy to 
the extent of the freight. 

19.—It thus appears that the question relating to insurance on freight 
must at any rate depend on the unswer to the question whether or not 
valued policies should be rendered illegal, or, at least, whether the under- 
writer should be allowed to open them. 

20.—The evidence which has been presented to us clearly proves that 
valued policies are extremely useful and convenient in the insurance of 
goods and profits, and in the insurance of ships in cases of partial loss, 
without, at the same time, giving rise to any serious evils. 

21.—After much consideration, we have arrived at the conclusion that 
we ought not to recommend any alteration of the law relating to valued 
policies in cases of total loss—cases which are shown to bear to those of 
partial losses only the proportion of 1 to 20. Appendix, No. 561. 

22.—There are weighty reasons why the Legislature should not inter- 
fere with contracts made by persons who are capable of taking care of 
their own interests, without carefully ascertaining the effect which this 
interference is likely to produce on the entire system of law relating to 
such contracts. 

28.—It appears to us that our whole system of insurance law requires 
complete revision, for not only does it allow the assured in some cases to 
recover more than the amount of the loss actually sustained by him, but 
it also, on the other hand, deprives him of an indemnity in cases in 
which he ought to be protected by his insurance. 
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24.—For instance, the shipowner is held not to be entitled to recover 
from the underwriter the wages he has to pay to the master and crew 
whilst the damage sustained by his ship is being repaired, and in this 
respect our law differs from that of almost all other countries. Again, 
in the case of voyage policies, any defect in the vessel which renders her 
unseaworthy at the commencement of the voyage, even if it has been 
made good long before the occurrence of the loss, as well as any devia- 
tion, however slight from the voyage named in the policy, vitiates the 
insurance, although the defect in the vessel and the deviation in the 
voyage could not in the least have occasioned or affected the subse- 
quent loss. 

25.—lIt is difficult to interfere in the complex arrangements which have 
grown up with the growth of trade, without the risk of incurring some 
new danger while we are endeavouring to’ promote safcty at sea. It 
appears to us, therefore, that it would be unjust and unwise to interfere 
with the contract between the assured and the underwriter, unless our 
whole system of marine insurance were to be completely revised and 
amended so as to restore marine insurance to what is its true character 
and only legitimate object—namely, a contract of indemnity which should 
protect the assured from losses occasioned by events over which he has 
no control. 

26.—A complcte and thorough revision of our law relating to marine 
insurance 18, however, a task of equal importance, difficulty, and delicacy, 
requiring evidence of an extensive character, and necessitating a very 
lengthy and careful investigation, and it touches directly on so many 
subjects unconnected with the security of life at sea, on which it has 
only an indirect and somewhat remote bearing, that we do not think it 
properly falls within the scope of our commission. We should also have 
been reluctant to undertake the complete revision of our system of marine 
insurance law, because for many reasons it appears to us to be important 
that, before such a task is undertaken, an attempt should be made to 
induce forcign nations to concur with us in framing and adopting a 
gencral codo of insurance law. To alter the English law of marine 
insurance to any considerable extent might have the effect of throwing 
the business of insurance into the hands of foreigners, and there is so 
much insurance of foreign property in England, as well as of English 
property abroad, that it is most desirable that the law of insurance 
should, as far as possible, be the same amongst all commercial nations. 
An examination of the foreign codes leads us to hope that there would 
be found no insuperable difficulty in the way of attaining this important 
object. 

27.—In connexion with this subject, it shonld be observed that the 
shipownor can by a bill of lading exempt himself from habilty to the 
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owner of the cargo for loss occasioned by the negligence of the master 
or crew, the unseaworthiness of the vessel, or any other cause whatever. 
12,777, 18,026. 

28.—Beyond this, there are societies which undertake to protect 
shipowners against extra risks not covered by ordinary marine policies. 
12,617. 

29.—In an ordinary Lloyd’s policy the underwriter engages to make 
good three-quarters of the amount which the ship insured may have to 
pay to the ship with which she comes into collision. The shipowner in 
this case is not completely indemnified, but he may secure himself still 
further by belonging to a protection society. 12,619. 

80.—Under the existing law, and by means of these various con- 
trivances, the shipowner can so far release himself from all liability that 
the cost of every casualty at sea is borne by underwriters and not by the 
shipowners. 17,904, 12,711. 

81.—Although we do not think, for the reasons already stated, that we 
can advise any alteration to be made at present in the law relating to 
valued policies, there are some recommendations which, in our opinion, 
can be safely and usefully adopted with a view of checking the evils 
caused by insurance. 

82.—We think that in analogy to the principle involved in the 11th 
section of the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1871, the ship- 
owner’s liability for damage to property or person should be unlimited in 
cases where the death of the seaman or the damage to person and property 
has been occasioned by the ship havizrg been sent to sea in an unsea- 
worthy condition, unless he proves that he, or those to whom he commits 
the management of his business, used all reasonable means to make and 
keep the vessel seaworthy. He should also, in these cases, be made 
hable, under Lord Campbell’s Act, to the family of the deceased seaman. 

83.—We are also of opinion that any provision in a bill of lading or 
other agreement having for its object or effect to avoid or limit the 
liability of the shipowner in the cases just referred to ought to have no 
legal validity. 

84.—We think that the shipowner should not be enabled to recover 
his insurance, whether under a time or voyage policy, when it could be 
shown that he or his agent had not done everything reasonably within — 
their power to make and maintain the ship in a seaworthy condition, and 
that unseaworthiness occasioned the loss. 17,686. 

35.—The evidence presented to us clearly proves that the present 
system, under which insurance cases are tried before a judge and jury, 
is extremely unsatisfactory, and we think that a judge and two assessors 
would constitute a far better tribunal. 12,782, 13,187, 18,151, 18,989, 
16,981, 17,681. 
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86.—The evidence taken respecting mutual insurance clubs, togetht 
with the rules of mutual insurance which have been submitted  & 
prove that in general these clubs are societies honestly united for mitt 
insurance against sea risks. Their rules are framed with the view 
checking overloading, and of securing seaworthy vessels, and we sre 
opinion that the general principle upon which they have been founded: 
calculated to promote prudent management among the members of t 
club. 5,196, 12,612, 12,759, 15,387, 15,401, 15,599. 


(XIT.)—Concrusion. 


1.—In closing our Report at the termination of this prolonged inqut 
it may be convenient that we should recapitulate briefly the general p= 
ciples on which our recommendations are founded. 

2.—The Board of Trade possess under the recent Act ample power® 
survey and detain any British ship which they may have reas © 
believe is overladen, or is in any respect of hull or of equipmt! 
unseaworthy. 

3.—This large discretionary power renders it, in our opii 
unnecessary and inexpedient to subject all British shipowners to te 
delay and annoyance of official surveys and inspections. We belie 
the wisest policy will be for the Board to interfere only where ther = 
ground for suspecting some gross mismanagement, and wherever ds 
case for detention may appear doubtful, to direct the attention of ee 
shipowner or manager to the circumstances which have attracted ofc 
notice. 

4.—We consider that an improved system cf inquiry into casualties ® 
sea, such as wo have above indicated, will afford the best meat q 
guarding against future disasters. So far as we have been able to ascer'# 
the losses of life and property at sea, which may be directly ascribed 
negligence of the shipowner, are few in comparison with those which ** 
caused by subsequent neglect, or by events over which the shipo™™ 
has no control. A more searching system of inquiry may elicit the tris 
upon this subject. The statistics which we endeavoured to obtain on Bh 
head were not prepared in time to assist our investigations. . 

5.—We attach great importance to our suggestion that the Man 
Department of the Board of Trade should be revised and strengthened. 

6.—Some additional nautical assistance is requisite for the due Ph” 
formance of the duties now entrusted to the Board. 

7.—A legal adviser exclusively belonging to the Department 1 als 
essential for the conduct of the business. 

8.—It will be the duty of the Board of Trade to check the negliget 

1 to punish the culpable shipowner, but it is desirable that 
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functions should be performed without harassing the great body of ship- 
owners, who, by their ability and indefatigable energy, have contributed 
40 the prosperity of the Empire. 

9.—In accordance with these views, we have been anxious throughout 
our Report not to transfer responsibility from the shipowner to the 
executive government. It is the duty of the shipowner to keep his ship 
in a seaworthy condition, and to select competent officers and crew. 
We believe that, under the arrangements suggested in our Report, the 
Board of Trade will have the means of ascertaining how far this duty 
has been fulfilled, and will then have the power to punish those persons 
who have been neglectful. 

10.—Such a policy, judiciously administered by the Board of Trade, 
will contribute to the greater safety of life at sea, and will thus tend to 
produce the results which this Commission was appointed to secure. 

11.—All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty’s gracious con- 
sideration. 


SOMERSET, ALFRED, ESLINGTON, THOS. MILNER 
GIBSON, J. HOPE, ARTHUR COHEN, THOMAS 
BRASSEY, P. DENNY, GEORGE DUNCAN, E. D. 
EDGELL, CHARLES W. MERRIFIBLD. 


We have received the following circular, which we hasten to pub- 
lish :—‘‘ Livingston Bros. & Co., Shipowners, Ship and Insurance 
Brokers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 25th, 1874.—Sir,—I beg to inform 
you that I have made arrangement for registering British or other ships 
under another flag (allowing the employment of officers of any nationality) 
‘on cancelling their present register. The vessels will remain at the 
disposal of the parties interested. The cost of this arrangement and of 
procuring the foreign register will be £25 for each vessel, and for that 


amount you can be entirely freed from the interference of the Board of 


Trade, whether instigated by tradesmen seeking work, by discharged 
servants, by Mr. Plimsoll and his friends, or by any officials who, seeing a 
ship is going to be repaired, think they ought to have the credit of 
reporting her. Should you wish to avail yourself of this opportunity, of 
protecting your interests, you can do so at once by communicating with 
me.—Yours truly, N. J. Livineston.— [It is a pity that so shining a 
light as the writer of this circular should remain under a bushel. It is, 
however, quite probable that the circular may call the attention of the 
Board of Trade to the subject. Experientia docet.—Ep.] 
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LIGHTHOUSE ON HARTLAND POINT, NORTH DEVON. 





THE engraving in our frontispiece is from an excellent photograph by 
Mr. Thorn, of Bude Haven, Cornwall, and is a capital view of the new 
lighthouse. In the distance is shown Lundy Island, and the broken 
water in front of the lighthouse indicates the existence of foul ground. 
Hartland Point itself is 850 feet above high water, but jutting out from 
its base is a rocky reef, extending seaward nearly half a mile, and, by 
means of the new lighthouse, vessels will be enabled to stand off the 
point sufficiently far to avoid this danger. But the chief value of the 
light consists in the service it will render to vessels trading to or from 
the enterprising ports of the Bristol Channel. The commerce of this 
locality having so largely increased of late years, a necessity has arisen 
for additional assistance for the numerous vessels bound to or from the 
iron and coal ports of South Wales, and the other thriving ports of the 
Bristol Channel, and in combination with the light on Lundy Island, this 
new light will be of great service; and when the Lundy light is obscured, 
to which, by reason of its height, it is very liable, the Hartland light 
likely to be visible, and therefore most useful. In order to build the 
light in its present position, a considerable portion of the point had to be 
blasted away, until the level was reached of the plateau on which the 
lighthouse now stands. The view in our engraving is certainly very 
picturesque, and conveys some idea of the difficulty to be overcome m 
building such a lighthouse. The light is dioptric of the first order, 120 
feet above high water, and, in clear weather, should be seen 18 miles. 
Its character is revolving, with white and red flashes. There is a flash 
every half minute, but two successive white flashes are shown to one red. 

In addition to the light, a powerful fog-signal is placed on this point, 
so that when the light is obscured in foggy weather, its work may be 
performed by a sound-signal. The signal-house and trumpets are 
exactly north of the tower, and are therefore not visible from the point 
of view of our picture, which bears nearly south from the point. The 
signal consists of a pair of brass trumpets, sounded by means of steel. 
reeds, made to vibrate by a blast of compressed air forced through by 8 
caloric engine. The trumpets are arranged so that they can be turned 
in any direction ; and if there should be wind with the fog, they will be 
turned as much as possible to windward, in order that the greatest 
strength of the sound may be sent against the wind. The distinctive 
peculiarity of this sound-signal is, that a blast of 5 seconds’ duration is 
sounded every 2 minutes. 


The light was lit on the 1st July. 
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PETSCHORA BAY, RUSSIA.—DIRECTIONS FOR ENTERING. * 





_ On passing the island Kolgueff, keep to the south of it, unless there is 
- much ice there, in which case, keep along the west coast and go round 
. north of the island. The course to be steered should be for Saworot 
. Tower, on the mainland ; keep away from the shore and use the lead 
| unsparingly. When Saworot Tower (58° 81’ 80” east of Greenwich) is 

passed, steer along the reef, which is twenty miles long, pass No. 1 of 

the Gulaeff Islands, on which is placed a broom. When two or three 
. miles north of the broom on No. 1, steer E.N.E. seven or eight miles, 
to clear the reef running out between Nos. 1 and 2, observing specially, 
. by means of the lead, whether the current, which is here strong and 
. Wregular, has taken the ship too close to the banks. Hold off 1 or 14 
_ points to E. when the two brooms of No. 2 island may be seen. Then 

steer E. 4 N. till the W. point of No. 8 Bank is seen, which, being 
. higher than the other banks, may be easily seen at three miles’ distance. 
_ On the northern point of No. 8 bank are placed three brooms, which are 
_ visible from three to four miles. No. 8 Bank is ten miles long; to the 
. northward of the brooms it is flat, and should not be approached too 
- closely, nor should the eastern point, on which is one broom. 

Between No. 3 and No. 4 Banks is the only fairway to the mouth of 
the Petschora, the passages between the other banks must not.be 
- attempted. 

When the three brooms have been sighted, the course should then be 
. made for the ball on No. 4 Bank. At the entrance of the channel there 
18 eleven fathoms which is a sure sign that a vessel is right, to reach 
- which position the Pittkoff Mountains on the mainland are the best guide. 
- When this depth is obtained, hold on still for a little to No. 4. If then 
, the depth decreases, say, to eight, seven, or six fathoms, lay over to 
_B. by E. and 8. By steering S. the white buoy on the William Sand 
- comes into sight; on the other side a red buoy marks the Alexander 
Bank, The lead is very necessary here. Having sighted and passed 

one of the buoys, steer S. by W. and 8.S.W. towards the mainland, 
. Which must not be approached nearer than two to three miles. A pyra- 
- Inidal tower, fifty feet high, with a ball on top, marks Cape Konstantinoff. 
_ A similar tower, without a ball, marks Cape Dwoinitschui, and between 
» these two capes a reef runs out for nearly two miles, and ends abruptly. 
: In approaching Cape Dwoinitschui, Cape Bolwanski comes in sight, 
, bearing S.W. by S., with Cape Dwoinitschui bearing E., steer W. by N. 


* A new chart of Petschora Bay has just been published by Messrs. Imray and * 
Sons, Minories. 
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over the Bolwanski Bay to the bar; should the water rise in sailing over 
' this (flood), you must steer W.N.W.; the Middle ground is seen, and 
also the vessel laying at the bar, indicating that there is thirteen feet 
water. 

Arrived at the bar, the captain must anchor, in expectation of the 
pilots, who have to be on board, within six hours, from the shore, and 
who then bring the ship up the small channel to the lay and loading 
place. 

The working from the Gulaeff Banks to the bar can only be done ca 
the flood tide ; at ebb tide it is better to anchor, as nothing is to be 
gained, even with a favourable wind. The current in this fairway ses 
N.E. and S.W., with a velocity of three miles an hour. 

Another, but considerably longer, fairway, to the mouth of the Pets- 
chora, is by rounding the Gulaeff Bank northerly, up to 57° longitade, 
then steering 8. to E. or §.8.E., which brings the tower of the Islard 
of Waranday in sight. ‘This single tower on the low island is vis:ble 
81x miles; when three-quarters of a milo distant, steer W.S. W. 

Having approached the Pittkoff Mountain, and come to three fathors 
water, when near tho Tschernaja-Lopatka, steer a little to N. until deeper 
water is found; then steer W., which will clear the long smal] bass 
under Cape Gorelka. 

Later, the tower of Cape Konstantinoff will become visible, when tke 
directions before given will be followed. 

Particular care has to be taken in this fairway, between the Tscher- 
naja-Lopatka and the Gulaeff Bank, No. 8, in order to avoid a reef so 
the south point, which runs out four miles. 

Nothing else hinders the navigation here during the summer tine. 
which lasts three months; light winds aro prevalent, with fine cicar 
weather. ; 

The pilot-boats cruize under No. 4 Island, or, in still weatber. bt 
close to the bay at anchor, but they are not at their station before 27u 
July. 

Vessels should not come to the banks before this date, on account <f 
ice; but, from 27th July to middle of October, the navigation is fer- 
fectly free, and nothing to be feared from the ice. 

Captains going to Petschora are advised to provision themselves 2 
such a way, that they have enough for the home passage, as in the 
Petschora little is to be had, and that little is dear. 


(Signed) WILLIAM MATHTESEN, 
Agent of the Mouth of the Petschvra 
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For the information of our readers, we extract the following from the 
Report of Professor Henry, as Chairman of the United States Lighthouse 
Board, to the Secretary of the Treasury. It will be seen that our friends 
across the Atlantic are advancing in a right direction, and if they would 
keep to this kind of action for mitigating loss of life, and not harass and 
cramp their shipping by numerous surveys and fetters of various kinds, 
it would certainly be better for their Mercantile Marine. 

Professor Henry says :— 

‘* With that entire confidence which is inspired by a perfect lighthouse 
system the alternatives of life and death, of riches and poverty, are daily 
hazarded ; and therefore it is of the first importance that the signals, 
whether of light or sound which indicate the direction of the course, 
and the beacons which mark the channel, shall be of the most improved 
character, and that they be under the charge of intelligent, efficient, and 
trustworthy attendants. But, above all, one maxim should ever be 
observed—namely, perfect regularity of exhibition of every signal from 
night to night, and from year to year. A light, for example, which has 
been regularly visible from a tower, it may be for years, cannot be 
suffered to fail for a single night, or even for a single hour, without danger 
of casualties of the most sericus character. A failure of such a light to 
send forth its expected ray, is, as it were, a breach of a solemn promise, 
which may allure the confiding mariner to an untimely death or a 
disastrous shipwreck. 

‘* In view of these facts, our Government early established a lighthouse 
system, which, though simple and inexpensive at first, has since been 
extended and improved to meet the wants of an increasing commerce 
and the unrivalled resources of the country. It has been maintained 
with an enlightened liberality which indicates a just appreciation of its 
importance. 

‘‘The magnitude of the lighthouse system of the United States may be 
inferred from the following facts :—First, the immense extent of the coast 
which, from the St, Croix River, on the boundary of Maine, to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, in the Gulf of Mexico, includes a distance of over 
5,000 miles ; on the Pacific coast a length of about 1,500 miles ; on the 
great northern lakes about 3,000 miles, and on inland rivers about 700 
miles, making a total of more than 10,000 miles. Secondly, the mag- 
nitude of the system is exhibited by the fact that nearly every square 
foot of the margin of the sea throughout the whole extent of 5,000 miles 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coast is more or less illuminated by light- 
house rays, the mariner rarely losing sight of one light until he hav 
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gained another. Thirdly, the same fact is illustrated by the number @ 
signals now in actual existence as exhibited in the following table :— 


Toran SIGNALS FOR THE ENtrrE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Lighthouses and lighted beacons .. - .- «Sl 
Lighthouses and lighted beacons finished and lighted daring the 

year ending July 11,1878 ... 9... re . 
Lightships... se ne .. al 
Fog-signals, operated by sean or Hota ciples: sae -. = oS 
Day or unlighted beacons.. ae aT a .. = 
Buoys in position .. aoe ies eee --. 2,838 


‘*To carry on so extended a ies pone requires a carefully 
devised organisation, based upon the history of all that has been recorded 
in regard to the subject, and a series of efficient officers and trained 
assistants. 

‘‘ The duties which belong to the lighthouse system involve the mos 
varied knowledge and practical skill, a thorough acquaintance with thé 
wants of commerce, engineering abilities of high order, with scientite 
acquirements, which shall appreciate the value of every new discovery 
that may find an application in the improvement of signals, and the 
ability to make or direct such investigations as may from time to time 
be found desirable. To insure these requisites the organisation of the 
lighthouse system includes, first, a Lighthouse Board, consisting of two 
officers of the navy, two engineer officers of the army, and two scientiix 
civilians, with the addition of an officer of the navy and an engineer 
officer of the army as secretaries, who are also members of the Board. 
Secondly, it also includes twelve inspectors from the army or navy, and 
as many engineer officers from the army, who have united charge of the 
twelve districts into which the coast is divided. The Lighthouse Board, 
having charge of the supervision of the whole system, is divided into 
five committees, to each of which special duties are assigned. These 
committees are on finance, engineering, floating aids, lighting, and 
experiments. It is the duty of each member of the Board to render 
himself intimately acquainted with the details of the business intrusted 
to his care, as well as to keep himself informed, as far as possible, of 
the condition of the general system. For this purpose, as well as thst 
of insuring the proper working of the establishment in the several 
districts, it is advisable that he should make, from time to time, Inspec: 
tion of lighthouses at various points on the coast. The inspector 
each district is required to visit, at stated intervals, each lighthouse 
within his jurisdiction, after completion by the engineers, to correct 
any delinquencies on the part of the keepers, and to supply oil and other 

uaterials necessary to the efficient maintenance of the signals, and 


af 
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finally to inform the engineer as to any repairs which may be required. 
The district engineers, as well as the engineer officers of the Board, find 
fall employment for all the theoretical knowledge and practical skill 
they possess in the surveys of new sites, making studies for the con- 
struction of new permanent aids to navigation, many of them on sub- 
Marine sites in exposed positions, in planning and rearing the towers, 
and in fitting up the lenticular apparatus. 

‘‘ The scientific portion of the Board is at present composed of the 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey and the Director of the Smithsonian 
Institution; to the first of whom is referred the duty of fixing the 
precise latitude and longitude of the various positions on the coast, in 
farnishing exact surveys of harbours, channels, &c., as well as the data 
for determining the position of lighthouses, and, in the case of the 
present incumbent, of solving any mathematical problem of unusual 
complexity which may arise in the course of the varied discussions of 
the Board. The duty of the second civilian mentioned has been to 
examine and report upon the improvements in the lighting apparatus, 
the different materials for illumination, and on the efficiency of fog- 
signals. 

‘‘The naval and engineer secretaries are the principal executive officers, 
who carry on the routine duties of the establishment during the intervals 
of the meetings of the Board. 

‘*In order that the members of the Board from different departments 
of the Government may co-operate harmoniously with each other, the 
Whole system is placed under the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
organisation of the lighthouse system was adopted after much delibera- 
tion, founded upon a very able report made by Lieutenant (now Admiral) 
Jenkins, who had been appointed to investigate the lighthouse systems of 
Europe. It has now been in operation upward of twenty years, and has 
in that time been prosecuted with the most satisfactory results in the 
way of increasing the number of stations, ia the economy of materials, 
and improvement in signals. 

“It is true that it is sometimes suggested that the lighthouse system 
might be better managed by a single department of the Government, but 
this we think it not difficult to disprove were this the place to enter into 
& discussion of the subject. It may be sufficient to observe that the old 
system, for which this was substituted, was managed by a single 

Individual and his assistants as a bureau of the Treasury Department, 
- With results which were far from being satisfactory. 

‘‘ The system requires the co-operation of officers of the army and navy, 
Who by their special training are well fitted for the work to which they 
are respectively assigned, and of whom the Government has their com- 
. mission and their official reputation as a guarantee against pecuniary 
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loss and delinquency in a faithful discharge of duties. It has also been 
said that the lighthouse system is of a practical character, and, therefure, 
does not require the aid of high science. But in regard to this, 8 may 
be observed that the present system of lighthouse apparatus, now in 
uso in every part of the civilized world, was invented and introduced into 
practice in its minutest details by a man of abstract science, the cele- 
brated Fresnel, who shared with Young, of England, the invention of 
the undulatory theory of light, and its application to all the phenomena 
of optics. 

‘‘ The light apparatus introduced by the Board as a substitute for that 
previously in use is principally that of the French system. But the 
Board have been from the first alive to the introduction of improvements, 
and have carefully considered every suggestion, and tested every inven- 
tion which gave promise of greater economy or efficiency. Instead of 
sperm-oil which was first employed, they have introduced, at one-third 
of the cost, lard-oil, and with this a required modification of the lamps, 
particularly those of the larger kind, in order that the oil may be burned 
at a higher temperature, especially in the northern portions of the United 
States. But the greatest improvement which has been introduced 
that relative to fog-signals, indispensable aids to navigation, especialy 
on the north-eastern and western portions of our coast. At first these 
signals were principally confined to bells, weighing in some cases from 
2,000 to 2,500 pounds. These were rung by winding up a weight which 
in its descent gave motion to a hammer striking the bell. In regard to 
this signal, an improvement has been introduced, by which an expenditure 
of about one-tenth of the power produces an equal effect. Bells are 
still used in cascs where the signal is required to be heard only at a 
comparatively small distance, but in most cases much more powerfal 
instruments are required, such as are founded on what is called reso- 
nance, in which the air itself is the resounding body as well as the eva- 
ductor of sound. These instruments are of threo kinds :—first, the 
ordinary locomotive whistle, much enlarged in size and somewkat 
modified in form, and blown by steam from a high-pressure tubu.ar 
boiler ; second, the reed-trumpet, actuated by air condensed in a reser- 
voir by the power of a caloric engine; third, the syren-trumpet, operated 
by steam from a boiler sustaining a pressure of from 50 to 70 pounds 
per square inch. The sound from theso instruments is many times more 
powerful than that from the largest bells. 

‘* A dithculty in carrying out the present system is the frequent change 
in tho officers of districts, and the still more frequent change in the 
keepcrs of the stations. 

‘‘The dutics of the inspector and engineer are so special that it 
requires @ considerable time to become perfoctly familiar with them, and 
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the experience which is gained by an individual is lost to the Govern- 
ment by his recall to the army or navy, and the substitution in his place 
of another officer, who has to pass through a similar training before he 
can render the best service. In regard to lightkeepers, the most efficient 
and faithful men, who, from years of practice, have acquired the skill 
necessary to a proper discharge of their duties, have been in many cases 
changed by collectors of customs for new men, for no other reason than 
to give place to some political favourite. It is hoped that the appli- 
cation of the Civil Service reform to the employment of lightkeepers will 
be of material benefit to the general service.”’ 


THE METACENTRE. 





Ar the time we write this, we do not know whether Engineering will 
say anything requiring a reply from us. It appears now that we trespassed 
upon another man’s preserves in writing on Admiral Fishbourne. 
The writer in Engineering has made fair game of Admiral Fishbourne’s 
fallacies in several long articles, but he left it to us to despatch the 
Admiral by floating him on his own parallelopiped. The writer in 
Egineering, all the time he was criticising the parallelopiped, failed to see 
that it could not float upright. He seeks to mar our launch of the 
Admiral by asserting that our definition of the metacentre is wrong. 
We have to leave the subject for some time ; if we are attacked in the 
interval, we promise to return to the discussion, and until then, he 
may with impunity carry his centre of gravity just as far above his 
metacentre as he pleases. 


UnsgawortHy Sramen.—The last annual report of the Supervising 
Surgeon of the Marine Hospital Service of the United States refers 
specially to this subject, and he states that among the constant inmates 
of the marine hospitals are generally many who ‘‘have never been 
physically fit for the duties, the exposure, the hardships and privations 
of a seafaring life.” As regards the United Kingdom and crews shipped 
here, we may state that the clause of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1867, 
relating to the medical inspection, is practically useless. It is not 
obligatory. The safety of many a ship is imperilled on account of the 
unseaworthiness of the crew. The difficulty is that if shipmasters only 
took healthy men they would not be able to man their ships, what with 
boils, consumption, and venereal, our seamen contain a very weak and dan- 
gerous element. We look for a remedy in the extension of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts and a special clause or two against crimps. 
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The Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of H.M.S. “ Bounty.” By J. 
Barrow, F.R.8., &c. London: Wiliam Tegg. 


Tus reprint of an old friend will no doubt be welcomed. More than 
forty years ago this graphic story of the mutiny of the Bounty appeared. 
and was eagerly read. Since then Lady Belcher has publisbed an 
exceedingly interesting book giving an account of the mutiny and of the 
settlement of the mutineers, first on Pitcairn's Island, and subsequent:y 
on Norfolk Island, the latter part constituting the chief interest in the book. 
But for the story of the mutiny itself, and the account of the unparal- 
leled voyage of Lieutenant Bligh and his eighteen companions in an open 
boat during forty-one days for a distance of no less than 8,600 mules, 
no book is so good as Sir John Barrow's. We do not care to criticise 
the views of this author as to the causes of the mutiny or the conduct of 
individuals ; it is enough to say that the ever memorable occurrence 18 
ably chronicled by Sir John Barrow, and is the best work upon the sulyect. 
In its present comely aspect it is well adapted as a prize book for boys. 
We are very sure that no lad of any spirit could read Mr. Bliszh'’s account 
of his voyage without tingling checks, and a strong desire to emulate so 
couragcous an undertaking. Neither old nor young can read this story 
without some feeling of enthusiasm, horror at the act by which nincteeo 
human beings were cast adrift on the wide sea, and admiration at the 
resolution and endurance of Lieutenant Bligh and his companions. Sack 
a book by awaking our best feelings leaves us better than it found as, 
and therefore deserves to live amongst us, and to be reprinted again 


and again. 


Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., L.L.B., 
&c., &c. Second Edition. London: Macmillan. 1874. 


In the days of early youth we learned our multiplication table withont 
considering or knowing that ‘‘ multiplication is the operation by which 
we find the sum ofa given number repeated as many times as there arv ones 
in another given number.” But as wo grew older, developed our think:ng 
facultics and found ourselves jostling with a great many persons sin:..ar 
to ourselves, we found it necessary constantly to ask, Why is this? Why 
is that? Our minds were no longer contented with the cold and lif ‘ess 
formule of childhood. We had, of course, some difficulty in dixspos.ne of 
these “obstinate questionings,” many of which probably stall remain 
nnanswered. Bat, knowing these things, we recogniso the valae of such 
a bouk as this one by Mr. Brook-Smith, the object of which is * to reason 
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. out.in a clear and accurate manner, the niain propositions of the science 
of arithmetic and apply those propositions in practice.’ This object is 

falfilled, and Mr. Brook-Smith’s book is therefore of great value in this 
_ age, when there certainly is a tendency to depend upon cut and dried 
"knowledge, rules of thumb and the like. The practical illustrations given 
by Mr. Brook-Smith appear to us to be exceedingly clear and are made 
- very intelligible by the explanations which precede them. We can 
strongly recommend the book ; by its aid a great deal of the traditional 
_vexation is taken away from multiplication, and instead of being driven 
_mad by practice the student will find that by the aid of this book the 
- exercise of the rule is made a pastime by means of which he becomes wise. 


7 Eclipses, Past and Future ; with General Hints for Observing the Heavens. 
By the Rev. 8.J. Johnson, M.A., F.R.A.S. Oxford and London: 
James Parker and Co. 1874. 


- Tas little work is apparently a compilation of numerous facts relating 
. to eclipses, and brief notes on the planets and constellations. There are 
, Signs of the book having been put together in an amateur fashion, without 
_ any specially useful purpose; and the broad principles, practical utility 
. and grandeur of the noble science of astronomy are not much dealt with. 
~ The list of past eclipses is interesting enough in its way, and will no doubt 
-. be serviceable for reference, but the notes attached are generally very 
. Meagre, and the information as to planets and constellations is by no 
_- Ineans better than any elementary work would supply. Mr. Johnson's 
_, book appears to us to be adapted to dilletanti astronomers only, and not to 

_ Yeaders of the Nautical Magazine who make practical use of astronomical 
__ Tesults, and therefore want to read something better than loose statements 
, in which well known facts are weakened by an admixture of comment of 
- a sufficient character and pious ejaculations. 


| The Seven Heads and Ten Horna of the Mercantile Marine. By E. B. 
., Hatfield. Liverpool: Courier Printing Works. 1874. 


_ Tux writer of this strange pamphlet makes some very sensible remarks 
. in regard to the general questions which have of late occupied the atten- 
__ tion of all interested in nautical matters, and throws out some practical 
_ Suggestions which are very worthy of consideration. But the title of 
_. the pamphlet is, in our opinion, neither ingenious nor appropriate, and 
_. the author’s attempted application of it to the subject in hand is singu- 
_ ITarly unfortunate. It seems to us to be going out of the way to attract 
_ attention; it savours of the sensational, and reminds us of the style of 


-. “Our Seamen.’? The author should remember that ‘Good wine needs 
no bush.” 
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Ar a meeting recently held in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, i 
support of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill, that gentleman is reported to have sui, 
‘¢ They talked about the difficulty of laying down rules as to overloading, 
but it was easier to say when a ship was overloaded than when a horse 
was, and yet they defined the overloading of the horse, and fined ta 
persons for the offence; but there was no penalty for overloading a ship, 
and sending the whole to death.”’ 

It is not necessary for us to say in the Nautical Magazine that there 
is a penalty for dangerous overloading, as severe a penalty as for mos 
offences of the same degree of guilt, and, of course, much more severe 
than the punishment inflicted upon the ten persons who were convicted of 
overloading horses ; and, by-the-bye, the small number of convictions for 
that offence will suggest to anyone who sees much of the streets of London, 
that the honourable gentleman did not select an illustration likely to enforce 
his views as to ships. Is it not most extraordinary that anyone who hss 
examined the subject will broadly state that it is as easy to say when asbip 
ig overloaded as when a horse is? Both in and out of Parliament many 
eminent men have given a general support to the member for Derby, 
but it is a remarkable fact, as we have already pointed out, that everyone 
who has any pretentions to scientific knowledge on the subject disagrees 
with the details of his measure. 

For some years past the load-line question has been discussed in evely 
annual meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, and in othe 
scientific socicties, as well as in the public press, and many schemes 
have been proposed whose promoters have agreed in only one particular, 
and that is, curiously enough, in condemning all projects other tha 
their own; and still we are told that this question (about which those who 
might in all reason be expected to know, either confess that they do nd 
know, or, if they do know, they hold the most diverse views) is really 9 
exceedingly simple in itself, that mere perverseness or gross self-interest 
prevent an agreement on the load-line put forward in the now happily 
defunct Shipping Survey Bill of 1874. If it be, as is alleged, so very 
easy to frame a rule for the load-line of merchant ships, how is it that 
in the two Bills brought forward in succeeding years two entirely 
different plans are put forward for determining it? In 1873 the free- 
board was to be measured by a certain proportion of the depth of bold; 
in 1874 by a percentage of spare buoyancy. We can only suppos 
that those who are entrusted with the details of the measure do devolé 
some infinitesimal portion of time to reading up the subject. Progress bs 
at apy rate been made, and we may venture to predict that if the measur 
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for putting our Mercantile Marine in fetters is again brought before the 
House of Commons, the rfles for the load-line proposed in it will have 
grown in complexity, and, after all, will afford proof that it is not, as 
a matter of fact, so easy to determine by rule when a ship is overloaded 
as when a horse is. 

We have now to notice another statement, lately made in the course 
of the discussion of the Shipping Survey Bill. It was said that there 
are 16,000 classed ships, which something over fifty surveyors look 
after, and that the Board of Trade would only have 6,000 unclassed 
ships to look after, for which purpose they have 150 surveyors. It is 
not a matter of first-rate importance, but it may, perhaps, as well be 
stated at once, that the Board of Trade surveyors are not, by any means, 
all available for the survey of ships with a view to their classification or 
seaworthiness. It it well known to all who are much acquainted with 
the subject, that the inspection of lights and crew-space, and the 
measurement of ships for tonnage occupy the whole time of a large portion 
of the official staff. But what we have most to notice in this statement, is 
evidence (hardly, perhaps, needed, since the same thing recurs in nearly 
all that is said or written on that side of the question), of the notion 
that there is a sort of magic in the classing of ships. We believe that 
very much good has been done to our Mercantile Marine by the 
registries, of which Lloyd’s stands at the head; and in attempting to 
form some estimate of the amount of inspection which they are able to 
bestow upon ships built under their suvervision, we wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not intend to make any charges againt them. Our aim 
is merely to assist in dispelling the illusion, that to secure the banish- 
ment of all but first-rate ships from our Mercantile Marine, it is merely 
necessary to get every ship classed. Let us try to form some estimate 
of what is really secured by a ship being classed. In the first place, it 
is pretty well certain that all the parts upon which strength depends 
will not be more than the prescribed minimum dimensions thought 
necessary by the Committee of the Registry at the time when the ship 
is built. It may be admitted as certain, that with surveyors of ordinary 
ability and probity, bad material will not be put in wholesale, and work 
will be tolerably well executed. But, perhaps, a good way of forming an 
estimate of the value of the ordinary inspection by a Registry, is to com- 
pare it with the inspection considered necessary by a Government depart- 
ment, which is responsible for the good qualities of ships placed under 
its supervision. The Admiralty inspection of ships, built by contract 
for the Royal Navy, is, we believe, conducted with due attention to 
economy, but, at the same time, with a prime regard to efficiency and 
thoroughness. It is found necessary for the Navy to have shipwright 
gurveyors to superintend the general carrying out of the work, and 
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caulkers and smiths are also employed to ensure good work in all th 
details. Some of this inspection, it is true, is for the purpose d 
- arranging details of design, and other work, apart from mere surveying, 
but it may safely be said that the Admiralty find it necessary to have 
such a number of inspectors employed to ensure good work in ther 
ships that, on an average, each officer has to look after not more ts 
five hundred (500) tons of shipping, and this in the face of the very 
exceptional and important consideration that ships are built for 
Admiralty only by those builders who stand highest in the trade. It msr. 
we believe, be said that bad work is not put into ships so much becsz» 
builders are dishonest, as because builders have to build cheap ships, si 
because of the prevalent system of sub-letting work which makes t* 
the interest of the employés of the shipbuilder, often of the workmen, * 
get as much work as possible done in the least possible time. What 
the amount of inspection which can be given to ships built under registry 
_eommittees as compared with the Admiralty inspection? Turning to ce 
' summary of shipbuilding operations for 1878, in the February numba 
of the Nautical Nagazine, we notice that 901 ships of all kinds wer 
built last year in the United Kingdom, of an aggregate gross tonnage « 
627,329. Assuming that three-fourths of these were built unde 
inspection, it would appear that, in the matter of building alone, tk 
fifty surveyors referred to had during the year to look after 450,000 tons « 
shipping. We believe the number of surveyors belonging to the differen! 
registries in the United Kingdom was somewhat underrated in the state 
ment we quoted ; suppose it to be put down at seventy-five, we then hare 
it that each surveyor has to look after, on the average, the building « 
6,000 tons of shipping, in addition to spending a large portion of his tim 
in inspecting repairs and alterations. The ships built for the Governmet' 
are, on the average, not less than a year in building, so that each 5 
tons of Government shipping is looked after by one surveyor who, being 
stationed on the spot, is able to give nearly his whole time to the werk, 
whereas each registry surveyor has to look after more than ten times 
as much, and to this he can give but a portion of his time, having to 
attend to other work, and to spend much of his time in travelling. We 
are not disposed, as we before said, to underrate the service done to tk 
Mercantile Marine by the inspection provided for by the registries ; we 
are not considering what amount of inspection may be good or advisabk 
for a registry committee, but what system would be necessary to & 
adopted by a Government department on whose shoulders should te 
thrown the entire responsibility of the Mercantile Marine. It is » 
answer to this, to say that Government already inspect passenger ships. 
and do not, by any means, make such a minute survey as we have iné- 
cated. The survey of passenger ships is to a large extent a question o 
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the supervision of the accommodation provided for the passengers, and the 
general sanitary arrangements of the shjp. An important feature of the 
imspection of passenger ships also is the examination of the boilers and 
maachinery. With regard to the inspection of the ship proper, it may be 
said that passenger ghips are the élite of our Mercantile Marine, and the 
amount of survey that may be sufficient for them is not sufficient for 
aerchant ships in general. In conclusion, we may, perhaps, add, that 
the results even of the inspection of passenger ships, so far as regards 
the structure of the ship, have been such as rather to suggest that even 
im that case it might, perhaps, be as well for Government ultimately to 
extend to them the fundamental principle of the Acts of 1872 and 1878. 
Let the advocates of Government inspection then consider whether the 
inspection we have attempted to describe would be sufficient if it were 
enforced upon unwilling shipbuilders, and so enforced as to relieve the 
shipowner of all responsibility. On the character of work turned out in 
many of our iron shipbuilding yards, even under inspection, it is 
somewhat instructive to read a recent article in Naval Science, evidently 
written by some one who has an extensive practical acquaintance with 
the subject. We will only refer to one point out of fifty. Collision 
bulkheads have been for many years looked upon as a most important 
feature in iron ships, and have been insisted upon by some of the regis- 
tries. Naval Sctence says on this subject, ‘‘Itis becoming, or has 
become, the practice to put the collision bulkheads so ridiculously near 
the stem that it practically loses all claim to be called a collision bulkhead 
at all; and there could be little doubt that were two modern built vessels 
to meet ‘about end on,’ the chief damage would be abaft the ‘ collision 
- bulkheads.’ ” 

The competition between the different registries is a subject that has 
often been adverted to of late, and we intend to say little on this point. 
Mr. Martell, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, said :—‘‘ The 

rules of the Bureau Veritas are a weak imitation of ours; and, being of 
& lighter seantling, the ships must be worse ships, and we cannot class 
many of them.”’ We should be very loth to endorse this statement ; we 
only quote it to show that the Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s is as little 
infatuated with the virtue of mere classification as we are ourselves. 
We all know that there has been much hesitation and alteration, even in 
’ Lloyd's, as to the strength required in iron ships; the standard con- 
sidered necessary at one time has been lowered, it has been said, to meet 
- competition ; and again has been raised when the committee found a favour- 
_ able opportunity for doing so. Before censuring this, we must remember 
what registries are established for. They are not, as some speakers 
- and writers appear to think, heaven-sent guardians of our Mercantile 
_ Marine, but are paying concerns, whose business it is to furnish certain 
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information about ships to underwriters. The question must be with 
them,—How much, or how little, inspection will pay? It is likely that, 
if they gave more stringent inspection than they do now, the improre- 
ment effected in the character of their ships would not, to them, be 
worth the extra expense. To have a surveyor always on the spot, 
wherever every large ship was built, would be, of course, entirely out of 
the question. 

What, then, would have been the effect of a measure relegating to the 
Board of Trade the 6,000 unclassed ships. We think the Board of 
Trade would, after all, have had very little to do with them; much less 
work than it has had in the very effective carrying out of the Acts of the 
last two years. We leave our readers to imagine how a Governmez: 
department would fare in a competition with the registries, and we are 
quite sure that it would be very much easier for all ships to pass sume 
test of one or other of the private irresponsible registries, and on cheap 
terms, than to encounter the ordeal of a Government survey. The 
Board of Trade surveyor woald, undoubtedly, be beaten out of the field 
by his commercial rivals. To the credit of the registries, it must be 
said, that their inspection, hitherto, has been of very great service to the 
Mercantile Marine, although, it must be confessed, not an unmixed good. 
If its prime object were to cease to be the collection of information for 
underwriters, have we any security that even this much of good would con- 
tinue ? What would be the effect of three or four competing corporations 
each privileged to grant certificates to ships, and every ship being 
required to show some certificate or other. Evidently, under such a 
system, there would be everything to induce the easy and cheap issue of 
the certificate, and those unprincipled owners, about whom we hear so 
much, might, for the proverbial black paint, substitute a new and cheap 
whitewash. 

On the other hand, if all registries but that of Lloyd’s were abolished, 
and classification were made compulsory in it, there would be, as we 
have already in a former article pointed out, an absolutely irresponsible 
trading concern in charge of the British Mercantile Marine. 

In some quarters much has of late been made out of the fact that 
many shipowners have declared themselves in favour of a compulsory 
survey of all merchant ships, and of a fixed load line. It has been said 
that the honest shipowner has nothing to lose, and that, therefore, for 
the sake of the sailor he wishes the Government to interfere and puts 
stop to the nefarious practices of his unprincipled rivals. We have 
never tied ourselves to any particular branch of the shipping interest; 
but it has been our constant endeavour to advocate measures which we 
believe to be for the interest of the shipping trade generally, and 
especially to conduce to the real and lasting benefit of the British seaman. 
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We may then, perhaps, be permitted to point out that a regulated load — 


line would materially benefit the minority of shipowners, although (and, 


indeed, because) it would injure the majority. Ships whose first pur- 
pose is the carrying of passengers are for that reason prevented from 
loading so deeply as others. The comfort of the passengers, as 
we have often said, is a reason why a larger freeboard is necessary 
than would be required if all on board were used to the sea. Now, 
if a minimum freeboard were prescribed by law, and if the rule 
were of such a character as to sensibly affect ships exclusively 
used in cargo carrying, freights would rise, and the ship which, for 
other reasons, is now able to carry a limited cargo, would benefit by 
the change. It 1s, therefore, idle to talk of the self-sacrifice and superior 
integrity of owners of passenger ships who advocate the placing upon 
others of restrictions which they would not feel themselves. 

Again, would the best interests of the sailor be served by an indis- 
criminate survey and classification of all ships. As we have often said 
before, great hardship would be inflicted upon small coasting vessels 
which are in many cases manned by their owners, who perfectly well 
know the risk they run, and make what they believe to be a sufficient 
provision against danger. A marked feature of the present age is the 
improvement which has been made in the condition of the working 
classes by the establishment of co-operative societies, and social reformers 
are looking to them as the possible authors of much in the future. Is it 
then a wise thing for the so-called friends of the sailor to press forward 
&@ measure which would be a death-blow to all co-operation in ship- 
owning, excepting that of the largest and most powerful monopolies. If 
all merchant ships had to submit to classification, the hardship would be 
felt most by the small shipowners who, with their families, navigate their 
own vessels. They would have to bear expenses enough to sink a man 
whose head is only just above water, while the wealthier man could easily 
suffer the temporary check, and, by his poorer competitor being driven 
out of the market, would eventually gain considerably. Gigantic subsi- 
dised monopolies would flourish ; humble and useful family co-operation 
would be crushed. 

On these grounds, as well as on others which we have stated before, 
we believe the best interests of both shipowners and seamen will be 
served by the course which legislation has taken in 1871 and 1878, 
rather than by that which has been desired by some. We still hold 
most firmly that the wrong-doer should be sought out and punished, but 
that the honest man should be left alone to go his way unshackled. We 
would not handcuff forty-nine honest men in order to prevent one 
rogue from picking pockets; we would rather let the forty-nine go their 
Way in peace, and catch and severely punish one rogue. 
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Port. 


Glasgow 


Greenock ... 
Port Glasgow 
Sunderland 


Newcastle... 


North Shields 
South Shields 
Liverpool ... 


Dundee 


Hartlepool 
Aberdeen ... 


London 
Belfast 
Stockton 


Kirkcaldy ... 


Middlesbro’ 


Hull 
Leith 
Bo’ness 


Whitehaven 


Barrow 


Other ports 


Total 


Surrowners as Legisiators.—It has, as we think erroneously, ofe 
been stated that no one should have charge of the Board of Trade wh 
is not a sailor or who has not been by trade a shipowner. We intent, 
therefore, to review in our next number the Tonnage Bill, and to pois! 
out the course that legislation would follow if shipowners have th 
framing of our Mercantile Marine Laws. 
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1874. 
73,366 


10,239 


9,959 
16,720 
80,316 

5,429 

4,469 
11,511 

3,278 

5,139 

1,528 

1,352 
10,012 

5,617 

1,160 

7,690 

5,230 

2,576 

1,844 

889 

4,317 

2,658 





214,794 


Last Year. 





92,816 
14,137 
12,066 
60,737 
44,518 
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Samia Sures. 

No. of Ships No. of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
Port. First6 Months, Corres. Period First 6 Months, Corres. Period 

1874. Last Year. 1874. Last Year. 
_\berdeen ... ae 6 5 coe §=—- 8 577 oe 728 
arrow... 1 LS. es AGITT: aes 155. 
Selfast ... 2 oo hl coe «=, 9685 sels — 
Sristol =... 5 3 er 501 seh 488 
owes... Eig 9 7 512 sie 257 
Jartmouth . 18 15 995 .- 1,609 
dundee... 4 2 1,479 .. 868 
‘aversham 4 5 868 oes 221 
Hasgow ... 12 6 10,951 we 1,01F 
dull exe si 11 12 755 ise 804 
lersey ... we «SCO 7 860... 518 
aiverpool ... 15 12 9,628 ... 4,089 
uondon ... 17 9 woe =: 1 496 one 456 
Widdlesbro’ 1 ss. = 1,467 ree — 
Seweastloe ... 3 — 460 x — 
Plymouth ... 9 eee 7 532 ..- 1,009 
Port Glasgow 8 — 9,147 sas — 
Portsmouth 5 4 ve 568 Ssé 384 
Rochester ... sis 5 wes 4 ‘ci 192 ve 220 
‘Southampton a 7 oak 5 Ses 574 se 895 
Btockton ... 2 1 3,616 we 28 
‘Sunderland we «= 2B eo. 10 28,122 ... 4,068 
‘Whitehaven ore 1 — 1,249 aise — 
Workington es 1 — , 1,068 he — 
Yarmouth ... 5 6 8 aes 216 eee 852 
Other Ports 112 sec AT eee 18,201 ee. 6,811 








Total --- 290 


S 


90,759 24,317 


[Note.—This very remarkable increase in the Tonnage of Sailing Ships 
built, shows that in framing any new laws, the Sailing Ship interest 
> #hould be duly represented.—Ep.] | : 
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Tue discussion on the above subject, that has been from time to time 
before our readers, as well as in the pages of our contemporary techrical 
journals, has quietened down in a significant manner after the laeid 
demonstrations of steam-boiler untrustworthiness given by the double 
boiler explosion at Blackburn on March 2nd, 1874. In the second 
report, by R. B. Longridge, Esq., on the cause of this catastrophe, we 
have some important statements, that ought not to be allowed to fal 
unnoticed after so much has been said about the unnecessarily (°) greas 
margin of strength reserved by our Board of Trade practice. | 

‘‘The mean of the three single hand-riveted seams showed the joint to 
be 87:46 per cent. of the strength of the solid plate, and the mean of 
the three single machine-riveted seams showed the joint to be 38-6 per 
cent. of the strength of the solid plate, or rather more than one per 
cent, stronger than the hand-riveted. The double-riveted joint by band 
was found to be 55-9 per cent. of the strength of the solid plate, and the 
mean of the three double-riveted seams by machine 56°3 per cent. cf 
the solid plate. According to Sir W. Fairbairn, who has generally been 
’ regarded as an authority in these matters, the ratio of strength between 
a single-riveted seam of the proportions adopted for these boilers and the 
solid plate, is as 56 to 100, and the ratio of the double-riveted joint to 
the solid plate as 70 to 100; but, as proved by these tests, he is far 
from correct, the actual ratio being in the one case 18 per cent. less. and 
in the other 14 per cent. less than stated by Sir William; so that a 
boiler 7 feet diameter, made of 1, in. plates, single riveted, which, 
according to Sir William, would not burst with less than 353 lbs. per 
square inch, will not in reality bear more than 239 lbs. per aquare ircb. 
If, therefore, the working pressure be limited to one-fifth of the bursusg 
pressure, as generally recommended, the working pressure of sucd a 
boiler should not exceed 48 lbs. per square inch; whereas, many boders 
of these dimensions are, and have long been, working at 65 Ibs. per 
square inch, and some at still higher pressures.” 

From previous reports, we know that the riveting of these exp'del 
boilers left about 6O per cent. of the solid plate between the mvew. 
From these experiments wo now learn that this GO per cent. was, at the 
testing machine, only 37°46 per cent., or less than two-thirds of the vale 
of tho iron left in the seam, in the single rivoted pieces. These seaxs | 
must have broken at about 12 tons per square inch of sectiva kf 
According to Mr. Longridge, what Sir William Fairbairn gives os 
353 lbs., is, at the testing machine, only 2391bs. Our Board of Trade rzies 
are necessarily based upon the 353 lbs. statement, and the Board of 
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Trade surveyors have all along been saying, that although they nomi- 
—oally worked with a factor of safety of 8, they believed the bursting 
pressure was in every instance over-estimated, and that there was not 
more than six as an actual factor in our best boilers. If Mr. Longridge 
: is right, there is good ground for thinking so; the eighth part of 858 is 
“more than the sixth part of 239. 


a 
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STEAMERS’ FOG SIGNALS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


: 7, Victoria Road, Liverpool, 11th July, 187 
* 8m,—Would you kindly insert the following :— 
I beg to report that I have just received two letters, one from Shanghai, 
“China, | and one from Stockholm, Sweden, that they have adopted my 
“ Code of Fog-signals, or something very nearthem. I send you a copy by 
“"H. Vernon Russell, Commander 8.8. Appia, Shanghai, and he says 
“ those signals are used by all the local steamship companies in China, 
. Although I do not approve of them myself, they are too complicated, and 
‘liable to be misunderstood. I think one for port, two for starboard, and 
“three for stopped and reversing is all that is required for all nautical 
~ purposes, if properly attended to. 


L : 


Enclosed you have a copy of Jetter. 


on “Stockholm, 8rd July, 1874. 


moe 
oe 


“ Sir ,»—Having adopted your system for marine fog-signals, which I 

have seen in the Nautical Magazine, October, 1878, I enclose a copy of 

*"Circular No. 2, containing fog-signals by steam-whistle, issued by the 
:’ Swedish Captains’ Association (steamboat) to be tried in this country. 

, ‘At the same time, I congratulate you on the practical signals you 
“ have proposed. 
‘¢T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘s naan von Sypow, Harbour Master. 
‘* Lloyd’s Agent. 
William Jamieson, Esq.” 


P.3.—The Circular is in Swedish ; I have kept it. 
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Sir, trusting I am not trespassing on your valuable time, thankinc 
you for past favours, 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


WILLIAM JAMIESON. 


‘¢ Waistte SIGNALS. 


‘‘ Shanghai, 10th December, 1878. 


‘‘ Mind your own business, say what you are doing, and do not tel 

another what he is to do. 

‘‘ Ist. One short whistle—I am porting 1 my helm. 

‘¢2nd. Two short whistles—I am starboarding my helm. 

‘‘8rd. Again, A and B are meeting—aA blows one whistle and ports: 
B replies with one whistle to show the signal is understood, snd 
ports also. 

‘‘4th. Again, A and B are missing =A blows two whistles, and star- 


__ boards ; B repeats the signal, and starboards. 


‘‘ 5th. Again, A and B are meeting—aA blows one short whistle, buat 
B, from some difficulty of navigation or tide, considering he hag not 
room to port, or finding his vessel will not answer her helm, blows two 
whistles, and signifies he is obliged to starboard; A answers with two 
whistles, and starboards also, and both do their best to avoid a collision 
which unforeseen circumstances have rendered imminent. 

‘‘6th. Again, A is overtaking B—A blows one whistle and ports his 
helm ; B replies with one whistle to show the signal is understood, 
and continues his course, or starboards, if necessary, to give A more 
room, blowing two whistles. 

‘‘Tth. Again, Ais overtaking B—B blows one short whistle and ports ; 
A replies with two whistles and starboards to keep clear of B. 

‘‘ 8th. One long continued whistle calls attention, and means I am 
coming. | 
‘‘ 9th. A succession ef short and sharp blasts—say, eight or nine, 1s 

danger, and means keep back. 

‘‘10th. Three whistles is safety, and means come on, you cat 
pass me. 

‘‘11th. When not in difficulty, always answer a signal by repeating it. 

‘12th. Repeating a signal should always mean I understand. 


‘¢H, Vernon Rosser.” 


[The subject of signalling with steam whistles is under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Trade. The above code appears to be very nearly 


right.—Ep.] 
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Tas following particulars of the passage of H.M.S. Daphne, full of 
slaves, and as to which so much notice has been taken in the public 
journals, will be read with interest. It states some facts which may 
be of use to those who are engaged in extending meteorological science, as 
: to which every contribution of this kind is valuable :— 

_ On the 13th March, 1874, a large slave dhow, after an exciting chase, 
was captured, having on board 225 slaves, and forty Arab slave dealers 
and crew; this was off Boyanna, or Bali Bay, on the north-west coast 
. of Madagascar, and about 800 miles from Mozambique, where, according 
to arrangements made by the Natal Government (November, 1873), the 
_Union Company’s agent was authorized to take over liberated slaves and 
send them to the colony of Natal. 
. On the 16th the Daphne arrived at Port Mozambique, and found that 
_ owing to a change in the date of sailing, the Union Company’s steamer 
_ had left twelve hours previously for the south, and that the agent had 
not arrived, as was expected, when the Daphne last left that port on the 
_ 28th February, 1874. The agent’s deputy being without instructions 
"was unable to make any arrangement for the slaves on shore, so there 
was nothing left but to coal and proceed to Zanzibar, after picking up 
"four boats which were cruizing on the north-west coast of Mozambique. 
On the 17th and 18th heavy rain fell, with squalls from the S.W., the 
- general opinion being that it was merely the monsoon setting in. 
At 8a.m., on the 19th, the Daphne left Mozambique, weather rather 
- dirty, with drizzling rain ; barometer 29.94. The two previous days it 
had varied between 29.90 and 80. On clearing the harbour, all plain sail 
_ Was made (wind W. to W.S.W., a stiff breeze), and an east course 
_ Shaped. At 11 a.m., the glass falling, and wind and sea increasing, sail 
' Was reduced to double-reefed topsails and foresail. Noon, wind still 
increasing; a deluge of rain; barometer 29.84. 1 p.m., blowing a 
_ whole gale ; barometer 29.74. Sail was further reduced to close-reefed 
_ foretopsail and forestaysail; all upper spars were sent down and storm 
_ trysails bent. Engines kept going easy ; hatches battened down. 8 p.m., 
_ barometer 29.68 ; 8.80 p.m., barometer 29.58. At this time there was a 
slight break, and a glimpse of sky was obtained. Barometer 29.57 at 
_ 4p.m,, and from that time to 5 p.m. the squalls appeared to have less 
* Violence, and the rain was not in such perfect sheets as before. 6 p.m., 
_ barometer 29.60. The wind increased, the squalls being terrific, with 
_ & heavy sea running; barometer falling. 8 p.m., barometer 29.36. 
8.15 p.m., a sudden dead calm; air most oppressive. Barometer fell to 
29.84, and the mercury fluctuated, and vibrated most apparently. The. 
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sea was confused, and pyramidal. At this time it was evident we wer 
in the centre of the storm; in fact,a swarm of dragon-flies invaded tha 
ship, and numerous birds seen about the rigging proved this to be the 
case. ‘During this temporary lull, the foretopsail was furled and yards 
braced round, and in about fifteen minutes the wind came from N.E.2 
furious gusts. Ship kept under easy steam; bow on to sea, and maie 
very fair weather of it. 9 p.m., barometer 29.40; 9.30 p.m., barometer 
29.44; 10 p.m., barometer 29.54, wind abating; 11 p.m., barometer 29.60; 
midnight, barometer 29.60. After midnight, barometer again fell, wind 
coming in fierce gusts from N.N.E. to E.N.E. 1 p.m., barometer 29.50: 
2 p.m., barometer 29.50; 8 p.m., barometer 29.55; wind slightly 
moderating ; set stormsails. 38.80 p.m., barometer 29.58; this was the 
time we expected the storm to break, and so it did. 4 p.m., barometer 
29.60 ; from this hour barometer rose gradually, and wind and ses 
decreased, but it continued to blow very hard till noon. 


The easterly course which was steered ought to have taken us clear 


of the storm, but it would appear that the storm travelled to the NE. 
and headed us. Notwithstanding the care bestowed on the poor slaves 
by officers and men, they suffered much, and the crew of the slave dbow, 
who got but little sympathy, said they never experienced or heard of 
such weather. Our boats on the 19th, off the Coast of Madagascar, 
experienced fine weather, though previously they had it rather bad fors 
few days. Had they been hoisted up, it is probable one or two might 
have been washed away. In consequence of a large sick list, and fou 
boats’ crews being detached, we were very short-handed; but the few 
there were performed their duty as British tars can, and, I hop, 
always will. 

I regret to state, that just as the wind burst on us from N.E.,8 
quartermaster fell off the poop; the life-buoy was immediately let 90; 
though men ran aft to man a boat, it would have been sheer madness © 
lower one in such a sea, and certain destruction to her crew. The ship 
was wore round, but nothing could be seon in the agitated waters. 


THe New Tonnace Brtu.—At the time this number of the Nautical 
is going to press, we do not know whether the President of the Board of 
Trade will go on with the Tonnage Bill. We have just scen a copy % 
amended in Select Committee, and it appears to us to be wholly inad- 
missible without such amendments as would be a censure on the Com- 
mittee. We fear, therefore, that all legislation is effectually barred this 
vear, and that the shipping community will suffer. 


| 
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A PROBLEM FOR NAVIGATORS. 





A sx, homeward-bound from India, after passing St. Helena, was 
boarded by pirates, who plundered her of everything that was esteemed 
of any value, leaving her without quadrant, sextant, or any instrument 
by which an angle could be taken, and, as they supposed, without a 
chronometer or watch of any kind. But, fortunately, one of the passen- 
gers had in his possession a pocket-chronometer which escaped their 
notice, and which had not been allowed to run down; this chronometer, 
on Apr?l] 17, 1874, was found to be 15 19" 20* slow of mean time at 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. And, again, on March Ist, was found 
to be 167 42° fast of mean time at James’s Town, St. Helena. And 
on March 24th, the star ‘‘Sirius’’ was observed to set, when the 
chronometer showed 244 14° 34™ 06°; and, during the samo night, 
the star ‘‘ Castor’? was observed to set, when the chronometer showed 
16" 40" O1', the eye being 19 feet above the sea. Required, from these 
observations, the north latitude and the longitude of the ship at the time 
of setting of the star ‘‘ Castor.”’ 


NEARCHOUS. 


HYDROGRAPHIC. 





Inpran OcEAN.—KERGUELEN ISLAND. 


KERGUELEN island lies between the parallels of 48° 80’ S. and 50° S., and 
between the meridians of 68° 80’ and 70° 30’ E. The main island is 
90 miles long in a north and south direction ; its greatest breadth from 
east to west is about 45 miles. Some parts of the island are so narrow 
as to have received from the seal-hunters the name of haulovers, from the 
practice they have of hauling their boats over the isthmuses so formed, 
The outlying islands lie at a distance of 15 miles from the north end, 
and off the south-west end to about 20 miles. The group lies on a bank 
of soundings, the extent of which is unknown. Ross found a depth of 
115 fathoms fine black sand and small stones at about 20 miles to the 
westward of Bligh’s Cap ; soundings in 70 to 80 fathoms, black sand and 
rock extend also 100 miles north-east from cape Francois, and a depth 
of 75 fathoms will be found within 4 miles of that cape. He also 
determined the position of a dangerous reef (Terror reef) which lies 
17 miles 8.E. by BE. } E. from cape Francois. 

The group is mountainous, the general direction of the ranges in the 
central part of the main island being from south to north, and attain 
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elevations of 8,000 to 6,000 feet ; they are covered with perpetual snow. 
The island is deeply indented on its eastern side ; many of the bays and 
inlets are reported to afford perfect shelter against the severe gales which 
prevail at all seasons. Scarcely any usefal plants exist, except the 
famous edible cabbage of Kerguelen, which in many places abounds near 
the sea, and ascends the hills to their summits. 

Bligh’s Cap or Reunton islet is a high, round, inaccessible rock m 
lat. 48° 20’ 45” 8., long. 68° 48’ E., and lies 17 miles N.N.W. } W. 
from cape Francois at the entrance to Christmas harbour. 

Cloudy islands form a group to the south-west of Bligh's Cap, and 
were so named by Cook. They were sighted by Kerguelen who named 
them separately. Ata distance of about 6 miles 8.W. from Bligh’s Cap 
is Roland island, 1,700 feet high, and about 9 miles in circumference. 
Croy island, 1,600, lying nearly 4 miles west from Roland, is about the 
same height and size. Five small islands lie on the south-eastern side 
of the passage between Roland and Croy. At 10 miles S.W. } S. from 
Roland is a third island named Clugny, 290 feet high. 

East Coast.—Christmas Harbour, situated at the northern extremity of 
the island, and facing the east, has an entrance of nearly a mule wide 
between cape Francois, a perpendicular rock of considerable height oa 
the north, and Arched point on the south, the latter terminates in a rock 
150 feet high, perforated, and appears like the arch of a bridge. The 
harbour or inlet is about 13 miles decp in @ north-west and south-east 
direction. Just within Arched point is a small bay that somewhat 
increases the breadth of the inlet for nearly half its depth, when i 
suddenly contracts to less than a third of a mile, and gradually dimimabes 
to its head, terminating in a level beach of fine dark sand, which extends 
quite across, and is about 400 yards long. On this beach were erected 
Sir J. C. Ross’s astronomical and magnetical observatories. 

The shores on either side of the harbour are stcep, and rise in a success- 
sion of terraces to the height of more than 1,000 fect. The highest hill 
which is on the north side, attains an elevation of 1,850 feet ; from its 
form it hus received the name of Table mount. The summit is a verry 
distinctly formed oval-shaped crater, about 100 feet across. On the 
north side of this mount are some perfect basaltic columns. From this 
summit is obtained a commanding and extensive view of the neighboarirg 
country, of a considerable portion of its north-western coast, and the 
adjacent islands. 

The situation alone of Christmas harbour is sufficient to distingaish i 
from any other of the inlets ; and to make it more remarkablo its south 
point terminates in a high rock, which is perforated right through so as 
to appear hke the arch of a bridge. We saw none lke this upon the 
whole coast. The harbour has another distinguishing mark from within, 
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from a single stone or rock of a vast size, which lies on the top of a hill 
on the south side, near its bottom ; and opposite this on the north side, 
there is another hill, much like it, but smaller. There is a small beach 
at the bottom, where we commonly landed, and behind it some gently 
rising ground ; on the top of which is a large pool of fresh water. 

The depth of water, which is 45 fathoms at the entrance of the 
harbour, varies as we proceed farther in from 80 to 5 and 4 fathoms, as 
marked in the plan. The shores are steep; and the bottom is everywhere 
a fine dark sand, except in some places close to the shore, where there 
are beds of sea-weed, which always grows on rocky ground. The head 
of the harbour lies open to two points of the compass; and even these 
are covered by islands in the offing. So that no sea can fall in to hurt a 
ship. The appearances on the shore confirmed this; for we found grass 
growing close to high water mark, which is a sure sign of a pacific 
harbour. 

Tides.—The rise and fall of tide in Christmas harbour is remarkably 
small, not on any occasion amounting to more than 30 inches, and the 
usual spring tides are less than 2 feet; the neap tide varies from 4 to 
12 inches, and the diurnal inequality is, comparatively, very considerable. 
The height of the tide was registered every quarter of an hour between 
the 8rd of June and 4th of July, 1840 ; and the time of high water, full 
and change, was exactly 2 hours. Near the entrance of the harbour the 
flood sets N.W., about 2 miles an hour. 

Water.—Mr. Lewis Whiteway, master of the ship Dennis Brundrit, 
who visited Christmas harbour on the 28rd February, 1864, for the 
purpose of obtaining water, remarks that ‘‘the land at the head of- 
Christmas harbour slopes gradually until it reaches an altitude of 
300 feet, where it forms an extinct crater about 14 miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile broad, filled with fresh water, the depth of 
which it was impossible to judge. The water overflows its eastern edge 
until it reaches the bank at the head of the harbour, which is there com- 
posed of sand, through which it has cut for itself a channel in some 
places 8 feet deep, and empties itself into the sea. By rolling the casks 
to the side of this stream they can easily be filled, and no difficulty will 
be experienced in loading the boats.” 

Cumberland Bay.—From Cape Francois, Cape Cumberland is distant 
about 3: miles in a southerly direction. Between these capes there is a 
bay with two arms which seemed to afford good shelter for shipping. 
Off Cape Cumberland is a small but moderately high island, on the 
summit of which is a rock like a sentry-box, from which tho island has 
obtained its name. Two miles farther to the eastward lie Davis islets, 
® group of small islands and rocks, with broken ground about them. 
Captain Cook in the [Resolution sailed between these and Sentry-box 
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island, the channel being a full mile broad and at least 40 fathoms 
deep. 

Cumberland bay extends 12 miles in a W. 3 S. direction, and is about 
a mile broad. It is formed by Cape Cumberland to the north, and bys 
promontory to the south named Point Pringle. The head of the bay, 
which terminates in a creek about 2} miles long and having from 8 to 4 
fathoms, is separated from the western coast by a narrow swampy 
isthmus of moderate height. At 2 miles from the head of the creek is 
a lake 14 miles long and nearly half a mile broad, filling up a pass in the 
mountains which rise above it to the height of 2,500 feet. On tha 
isthmus several loose pieces of coal have been found. 

The anchorages in Cumberland bay are much superior to those of 
Christmas harbour, and are not exposed to such violent winds; they are, 
however, not so easy of access, and could only be entered by a sailing 
vessel in moderate weather. There are two inlets in Cumberland bay, 
one on either side about 7 miles from the entrance, that on the north 
side is about three-quarters of a mile long and has a depth of 6 fathoms; 
that on the south is rather larger and has 6 or 7 fathoms depth. Cum- 
berland bay has not been sounded. 

Breakwater bay lies at the bottom of a small inlet formed between 
Lucky point and the adjacent land to the westward. The bay is abouts 
mile wide at the entrance and about half a mile deep with soundings af 
7 to 11 fathoms. The south-east corner of the bay is full of kelp. At 
the head of the bay there is a small cove from which a lake about 3} 
miles in circumference empties itself by a small stream into the ses. 
Mussels may be obtained in this bay. 

White Bay.—The entrance of White bay lies 4 miles 8. by W. from 
point Pringle. This bay is very extensive and contains several good 
harbours. It received its name from several white spots of land or 
rocks in the bottom of it. Off White bay point, the east extreme of the 
bay, are several rocks awash. 

Loom bay on the western side is about a mile in extent, and has a 
depth of 10 fathoms. Teal bay, separated from J.oom bay by a narrow 
neck of land, is about a mile long, half a mile broad, and has from 7 to 
10 fathoms water. Kelp extends from the western shore about a cabie 
and a half, and a sandy spit about the same distance, but the eastern 
shore is clean. At the head of the bay there is a sandy beach and sa 
waterfall. 2 

Centre Bay.—The shores of this bay are less bold as the head is 
approached, but are surrounded by higher cliffy hills. At the hesd. _ 
where there is a red remarkable cliff, the shores trend to the westward | 
about half a mie, where they terminate in low sandy spits coursed bY 
rivulets. Coal was discovered here by the exploring parties from Erect» 
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and Terror. Devils’ punch bowl, at the entrance of the bay, is a deep 
ravine enclosed on three sides by hills about 1,500 feet high, from which 
the gusts of wind come down with terrific force. 

Howe foreland is a projecting point of land 17 miles S.E. of Christmas 
harbour. Captain Cook in his survey supposed this to be a peninsula, 
and named the bay formed to the westward Repulse bay. The land of the 
foreland is of moderate height and of a hilly and rocky substance. The 
coast is low, with projecting rocky points, between these points are small 
coves with sandy beaches, which in the month of December were mostly 
covered with birds. Some rocks and breakers extend from the northern 
extremity of Howe foreland. 

Rhodes Bay.—The entrance to this bay lies about 5 miles to the south- 
ward of Howe foreland, and is obstructed by rocks and extensive banks 
of kelp or rockweed. The bay has two branches that run in a W.S.W. 
and W.N.W. direction at a distance of 15 or 16 miles. Little is known 
of Rhodes bay, but it is stated that there are several good harbours in it. 

Port Palliser is situated in lat. 49° 0’ 8., long. 69° 85’ E.; it is about 
4 miles long in a W. by N. direction, and about a mile wide, becoming 
a little narrower towards the head. The soundings are very irregular, 
being from 10 to 37 fathoms, and except under the beds of seaweed, 
which in many places extend from the shore nearly half-channel over, 
the bottom is a fine sand. There are several islands, rocks, and breakers 
lying in and without the entrance. Cook, in the Resolution, sailed in 
and out between them and the north head, but probably other channels 
exist. The shores on both sides are rocky and barren, without the least 
signs of a tree or shrub, and with little verdure of any kind. In Penguin 
cove, on the north side of port Palliser, there is a fine rivulet of fresh 
water. Penguins, and other ocean birds, were seen on part of the coast, 
but not in such numbers as at Christmas harbour. Captain Cook observed 
that port Palliser is completely protected from the predominating bleak 
southerly and westerly winds. 

The following directions fur the chief ports visited are of value :— 

If bound into Hillsborough bay, leave the islands off Christmas 
harbour on the port hand, and steer S.E. by S. by compass alung the 
land at a distance of about 3 or 4 leagues. This course will carry you 
between the beds of kelp and seaweed that lie off the coast, and when 
you have run the distance of 17 miles from cape Francois, Howe Fore- 
land will bear S.W. by compass, distant 7 or 8 miles. At the same time 
a ledge of rocks may be seen from the deck bearing N.E., distant 5 or 6 
miles. You may then steer 8. to 8. by W. by compass until you have 
run about 15 miles, leaving several small islands on your port hand ; 
you will then open the bay in which port Pulliser is situated, which may 
be known by a small round island off Penguin cove, which forms the 
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harbour. Leave this island on the port hand, and the course in is W. 
by N. by compass; there is good anchorage in from 7 to 9 fathoms 
water. 

From Port Palliser to Cape Henry, the north head of Hillsboroagh 
bay, the course is S. by W., and the distance 12 or 13 miles. On leaving 
Port Palliser steer E.S.E., until you are beyond all the beds of kelp, and 
from Howe foreland or any part of the projecting points or headlands 
that form the several bays and inlets between it and Cape Henry, 
Mount Campbell may be seen, as also the lowland of Cape Digby. The 
mountain has a round top, is of a moderate elevation, and may be seen 
in clear weather at 15 or 16 leagues distance. In running down tha 
coast Mount Campbell will be discovered some time before you raise the 
lowland of the Cape, which forms its termination at a mile and a half 
from it, it is distant 7 or 8 miles from any other mountain, and bears 
from Howe foreland 8.E. by compass. Mount Campbell and Cape Digby 
are the best guides into Hillsborough bay. 

When arrived off Cape Henry you will open Whale bay, so named 
from the great numbers of whales that frequent the place at a certain 
season of the year. In the mouth of this bay is a small reef which always 
shows itself; it lies about 6 miles 8. by W. from Cape Henry; you may 
go on either side of this reef; but if intending entering Hillsborough bay 
steer for the group of islands which lie to the S8.S.W. of the reef, and 
about 3 miles from it. You may anchor within those islands in any 
depth from 7 to 20 fathoms on good holding ground. There are several 
inlets or coves which afford good harbours. Keep these islands on the 
starboard hand and you will soon shut in Mount Campbell, and Seal 
island will be on with Cape Daniel and the south head of Hillsborough 
bay, then steer S.W. until you raise a small reef which lies in the 
middle of the bay, near the entrance to Hunter’s sound. Here you will 
have from 36 to 42 fathoms on a soft muddy bottom. 

Leave this reef on the port hand, and steer W. by N. by compass, 
this course will carry you to Winter harbour, which is distant from the 
group of islands 14 miles. You will here find a safe and good harbour 
where you may anchor in from 7 to 9 fathoms. 

When the western extreme of the islands bears north by compass, 
you will then be shut in and entirely land-locked ; here you have from 
15 to 25 fathoms on a soft muddy bottom ; but when you advance 4 or 
5 miles farther up the sound, you will find from 70 to 100 fathoms near 
the Raven and Duck islands. 

Whale Bay to the northward of Hunter sound affords several good 
harbours. 

Irish Bay lies to the southward of Winter harbour and likewise 
affords some very good harbours.” 
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Foundery Branch, so named from the great quantity of iron ore and 
limestone found there, contains many inlets and coves in which ships 
may anchor protected from all winds and weather. This branch lies 
8.E. about 18 miles from Winter harbour. 

Elizabeth Harbour bears E. by S. from Winter harbour; there is 
good anchorage in it in from 4 to 9 fathoms water. There is a reef in 
the mouth of it which you may pass on either side in perfect safety, and 
will not find less than 9 or 10 fathoms until well within the reef. 

Betsy Cove, which lies at the head of Accessible bay, is an excellent 
harbour, and has from 5 to 7 fathoms water over a tough blue clay. It 
is the southernmost harbour in the cove west of Cape Digby, and is about 
8 miles from it. 

In passing Cape Digby it will be necessary to give it a berth of 
‘3 miles to clear the spit of land that runs out from it to nearly that 
distance. 

Weather.—The characteristics of the weather in December in the area 
of the southern region of the South Indian Ocean, included between the 
parallels of 45° and 53° §., and the meridians of 40° and 80° E., in 
which are Kerguelen island, the Crozet islets, and Heard or M‘Donald 
island, have recently been investigated in the Meteorological Office by 
Mr. R. Strachan, under the superintendence of Mr. H. R. Scott, director. 

The mean height of the barometer is 29°358 inches. In going from — 
‘north to south the barometer falls about -025 inch for each degree of 
latitude on an average. This should be taken into account in considering 
the fair-weather height of the barometer in any particular latitude of this 
‘district. There is also a difference of barometric height in respect to 
longitude. The barometer ranges higher between longitude 50° and 70° 
K. than it does to to the eastward or westward. The temperature of the 
air is there also slightly higher. The mean temperature of the air over 
this district is about 89°. The decreise of temperature for an increase 
of 1° of latitude is about 1°4°. Between latitude 45° and 50° S., from 
longitude 40° to 80° E., the mean temperature of the sea appears to 
increase from 89° to 45°; but between 50° and 58°S., in the same 
‘longitudes, the sea has a remarkably uniform temperature, averaging 37°. 
The prevalent direction of the winds of the entire district is W.N.W. or 
N.W., averaging force 5 to 6 of the Beaufort scale. Notwithstanding 
the prevalent wind, the direction of the swell of the sea predominates 
from W. and W.S.W. On an average, seven-tenths of the sky is clouded. 
Cumulus and nimbus clouds are about equally frequent. South of 60°S., 
‘stratus cloud was very seldom noticed, and cirrus not at all. From 118 
days of observation, spread over different years, it may be concluded 
that in December in this region, there are, on an average, five clear days, 
eleven fine (detached cloud), and fifteen overcast. Fog or mist occurs 
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on about seven days, rain (snow or hail) on nine; and four days are 
equally or stormy. There is, on the average, only 1° difference between 
the dry and wet bulb thermometers, which gives for the entire district s 
degree of humidity of 91°, complete saturation being represented by 100. 

Icebergs, some of them very large and very dangerous, were occasion- 
ally passed. Seaweed has frequently been seen, especially in the viemity 
of the islands; and discoloured water was often noticed. 





Seaman’s AGREEMENTS.— Lex Locr Conrracrus.—THE ‘‘ AmERIcas 
Crrizzn Dopex”’ at Fautt.—In April of this year, the master of the 
British ship Clydesdale was summoned at New Orleans, by Frank Holmes, 
one of the crew, for wages and discharge from the ship. The said sea- 
man had been engaged in the usual manner before the superintendent of 
the Mercantile Marine Office at Liverpool, and the articles were in the 
form sanctioned by the Board of Trade. The character and duration of 
the voyage were defined therein, which was to terminate in a final port 
of discharge in the United Kingdom, the term not to exceed twelve 
months. The case came on for hearing before Mr. Commissioner Frisbe, 
and, amonst other pleas which were put forward by the counsel for the 
plaintiff, it was urged—<‘ That, being an American citizen, he should have 
been shipped according to American law, as required by the Treaties of 
Amity, Commerce, and Reciprocity in force between the United States 
and Great Britain.” Tho Commissioner actually began to decide the 
case against the master, on the ground that, being an American citizen, 
the man ought to have been shipped in a British ship before the United 
States Consul at Liverpool. Upon the interposition, however, of the 
British Consul, who asked him whether British subjects were shipped m 
American vessels in New Orleans before the British Consul, he hesitated, 
and reserved his decision. The Commissioner finally ordered the dis- 
charge of Frank Holmes, and the payment of his wages, on the grounds 
that, as an American citizen, he was entitled to his discharge on his 
arrival in a port of his own country; and further added, that the voyage 
was ended when the cargo had been discharged at any given port of 
destination amongst the various ports named in the articles of agreement. 
In consequence of the injustice and unreasonableness of such a decision, 
Mr. Fonblanque, H.M. Consul at New Orleans, was authorised by H.M. 
Government to contest the case in the United States District Court. It 
was tried on the 4th June, before Mr. Justice Durell, who gave jadgment 
for the defendant, thus setting aside Mr. Commissioner Frisbie's dec- 
sion, on the broad ground that an American seaman is bound by the 
articles of agreement which he signs, if they be lawfal according to the 
Lex Loct Contractus. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


PLack. 


Exo.taup — Sonth Cones pi nest aewenoe 
uoys 
Eneranp—East Coast—Outer Gabbard Shoal 


Jaran—Nipon—South Coast—Omao Saki 


*| Swzpzx—Svonska-Hogar, Ratan, and Furi 


St. Lawrzncs Goutr—Northumberland Strait— 
Escaminac Point 
St. Lawrazxcs Guir—Cape Gaspé 


Guy or Mexico—Yucatan—Progresso 
Nerarrianne—Schelde River— Rilland 


Mzpirerrangax — Marocco — Riff Coast, Penon 
de la Gomera 
MupiTergaseax—Turkey—Saloniki ey ae 
; ara 
Hmrpostan—West Coast—-Malwan and Vingorla 


InzgLawp—North Coast—Rathlin Island 


Murpiterrnanran — Adriatic — Malamocco Bic 
ole 

Meprrerrassan—Adriatic—Malamocco,8 gate 
t 


ENGLasp — Yarmouth — Hewett Channe) and 
Cockle Gatway 
Nova Scorta — South-East Coast — East Sabie 
Island Lighthouse 

Inp1a—Bombay Harbour—South - West Prong 


Inp1a—Bombay Harbour—Colabe Point 


Ausrmalia — Victoria — Port Phillip—South 
Channe) 


SusJzcr. 


Alteration in position. 

Alteration in Shoal. 
Establishment of a Light. 
Intended establishment of Lights. 
Establishment of a Fog-signal. 
Establishment of a Fog- signal. 
‘Establishment of » Light. 
Establishment of leading Lights. 
Establishment of a Light. 

Shoal near. 

Discovery of New Rocks. 
Alteration in Fog signal. 
Establishnient of a Light. 
Alteration in the Light. 
Alterations. 

Discontinuance of Fog-signal. 
Intended establishment of a Light. 
Intended discontinuance of Light. 
Exhibition of Lights. 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





-185.—Enoeianp.— South Coast.—Spithead.— Quarantine Buoys.—The 
following alteration has been made in the position of the Quarantine 
buoys on the Mother-bank, Spithead :— 

Quarantine Buoy, No. 1.—A yellow can buoy is moored in 6 fathoms 
on the northern edge of the Mother-bank spit, with the following marks 
and bearings, viz. :— 
South side of Fort Monkton touching the 

north side of the Round tower at 


Point Portsmouth 
Centre of Ryde pier head 


E. by N. 3 N. northerly. 
8. 1 W. southerly. 


Quarantine Buoy, No 2.—A yellow can buoy is moored in 6 fathoms 
on the north-east projection of the Mother-bank, with— 
Southsea castle lighthouse in line with the 


N. W. corner of Eastney water tower 


Centre of Ryde pier 


E.}8. 
S.8.E. 1 E. 
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The red buoy marking the quarantine burial place has not bee 
moved, All other buoys on the Mother-bank have been removed. 

Note.—The Peel buoy, the Quarantine buoys, and West Sturbridge 
buoy are nearly in a line. 

186.—ENcLanp.— Fast Coast.—Outer Gabbard Shoal.—From a receat 
examination the following are the conditions of the Outward Gabbard 
shoal, viz. :— 

1. On the north part of the shoal ground, a patch with 15 feet at low 
water springs lies 2} cables §.W. 3 W. from the red buoy, which 
moored in 8 fathoms to mark the north end of the shoal. <A second 
shoal of 18 feet exists, which is 1} cables in extent ina N.E. and S.W. 
direction. The south part of this second shoal lies in a direction 
S.W. 4 S. from the red buoy, distant 5} cables; its north part is 
separated from the 15 feet patch by a channel of 1} cables, in which 
there is 22 feet. 

2. On the south part of the shoal, a ridge with from 25 to 30 feet, and 
6 cables in extent N.N.E. and 8.8.W., exists, the shoalest part, a patch 
of 22 feet, lies S.W. + W. nearly a mile from the buoy. 

Between the above northern and southern shoal parts of the shoal, 
there is a channel about one cable wide with from 5 to 7 fathoms in it, 

187.—Japan.—Nipon.—South Coast.—Cape Omae Saki.—A light is 
now exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on Cape Omae Sah, 
west point of the entrance of Suruga gulf. The light is a rerolring whi 
light of the first order, attaining its greatest brilliancy every thirty seconds, 
visible when bearing from E. by S. 3 §8., through east, north, and west 
to 8.W., elevated 172 feet above the level of the sea, and should be seen 
19 miles. The lighthouse, 57 feet high, is painted white. Position, by 
chart, lat. 84° 86' N., long 138° 14’ 20” E. From the lighthouse Lady 
Inglis rocks bear K. § S., distant 4 miles. 

188.—Swepen.—Svenska-Hogar, Ratan, and Furod.—The Swedish 
-Government has given Notice, that in the autumn of 1874, the following 
lights will be exhibited on the coast of Sweden :— 


(1) Svenska- Hogar.—On the island of Stord Svenska Hogar group, off 
the entrance to Stockholm. The light will be a flashing pale red light 
showing flashes with short eclipses. The lighthouse constructed of iron, 
will be situated in the vicinity of the present wooden tower, which will 
be removed when the erection of the new tower has commenced. Position, 
lat. 59° 26’ 40” N., long. 19° 80’ 80” E. 

(2) Ratan.—Off Ratan, Gulf of Bothnia, a small light to guide vessels 
making the southern entrance of the Port of Ratan. A fog bell will also 
be established. Approximate position, lat. 64° 0’ N., long. 20° 56’ E. 

(3) Furd.—North end of Kalmar sund. A harbour light on the Pilot 
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watchhouse: to denote the pilot station, and also as a guide to vessels 
making the port of Oscarshamn. 

189.—Sr. Lawrence Guir.—Escuminac Point.—A steam fog-whistle 
has been established 800 feet west of the lighthouse on this point, south 
side of the entrance of Miramichi bay. In thick or foggy weather, or 
snow-storms, the whistle will be sounded for ten seconds in each minute, 
leaving an interval of fifty seconds between each blast. Position, lat. 
47° 4’ 80" N., long. 64° 47’ 80” W. 

140.—Sr. Lawrence Guur.—Cape Gaspé.—A stead fog-whistle has 
been established near the lighthouse on Cape Gaspé. In thick or foggy 
weather, or snow-storms, the whistle will be sounded for ten seconds in 
each minute, leaving an interval of fifty seconds between each blast. 
Position, lat. 48° 45’ 15” N., long. 64° 9’ 15” W. 

141.—Gutr or Mexico.—Yucatan.—Progresso.—A fixed white light 
is exhibited from a mast on the roof of the Custom House (a square 
white building near the pier-head) at Progresso (Tuxula), north coast of 
Yueatan. The light should be seen about 6 miles. Approximate posi- 
tion, lat. 21° 18’ N., long. 89° 38’ W. 

Directions.—As the wind and current are both usually from the east- 
ward, care should be taken when approaching the port not to fall to 
leeward. In the daytime the land should be made about Point Yalkuba, 
or Jungle point, and at night, in a vessel of moderate draught, the 
5-fathom line should be struck 10 miles to the eastward of Progresso. 
The usual, and best, anchorage is in 4 or 5 fathoms, sandy bottom, with 
the Custom House bearing about §.E. From this position the cargo 
lighters have a leading wind to and from the shore with the sea breeze. 
Progresso is now the only port of entry on the north coast of Yucatan, 
Sisal having ceased to be such. 

142.—NerHERLANDS.—Schelde Iiver.—Milland.—Two lights are now 
exhibited near the village of Rilland, westward of Bath, as leading lights 
through the channel to the south towards the Doel lightvessel. The 
lights are fired white lights when scen from the southward, and the 
northern light shows red when seen from the south-westward. The 
northern light is 26 feet above high water, and the lower light 18 feet ; 
they are 220 yardsapart. The northern light is visible through an arc 
of 45°, and the southern light through an arc of 110°. 

Directions.—Vessels from the south must keep the two Rilland lights 
in line until the most westerly light at Bath changes from red to white, 
when the line of the two lights must be left, and those of Bath brought 
in line to proceed through the Bath narrows towards Valkenisse light- 
vessel. Vessels from the south-west, or from Valkenisse lightvessel, 
sxnust keep the Bath lights in line until the northern Rilland light changes 
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from red to white, near the white buoy marking the elbow of the Saefting 
Plaat, when the Rilland lights must be brought gradually in line and 
kept so in proceeding towards the Doel light. 

143.—MEDITERRANEAN.— Marocco.— Riff Coast. —Penon dé Velez dels 

Gomera.— A fixed white light i is exhibited 262 feet above the sea to the 
north-westward of the Plaza; it should be seen 8 or 9 miles. 
. 144.—Mepirerrangan. — Turkey. — Salonikt Bay. — Information has 
been received of the existence of shoal ground, said to have grown up df 
late years, near Cape Kara, east side of the entrance of Saloniki bay, and 
on which the steamship Vespasian grounded on the 3rd June, 1874. 
The shoal (Vespasian shoal) has 14 feet on it, and deeper water around. 
The following bearings, taken from the vessel while on the shoal—viz., 
Cape Kara lighthouse, N.E. 3 E., and Touzla point 8. by E., place the 
danger nearly 9 cables from the lighthouse and half a mile from the 
shore. 

Note.—Vessels entering or leaving Saloniki bay should not round Cape 
Kara, nor approach the coast between that cape and Touzla point, withm 
one mile, nor stand into less than 10 fathoms water. 

145.—Hinpostan.— West Coast.—Malwan and Vingorla.—Informata 
has been received of the existence of the following dangers on the coast 
of Southern Konkan, between Malwan and Vingorla, viz :— 

Malwan Rock.—This rock has 8 feet water on it at low-water springs. 
It lies south-westward of Malwan and W. by S. } S. 14 miles from the 
south end of Sindudroog. Position, lat. 16° 1’ 30” N., long. 73° 25’ 30° B. 

Chaldea Rock, awash at low water springs, is off Nuti and near the 
south end of the Karli foul ground, north side of Karil Kachaél channel; 
the rock lies N.N.E. 1} miles from the centre of Karil islet. Position, 
lat. 16° 67’ N., long. 73° 27’ 40” E 

Vingorla Wncherage — S.W. Point rock has 6 feet on it at low- 
water springs. It lies S.W. 8 cables from the lighthouse on the N.W. 
point of Vingorla anchorages. 

South and Eust rocks have 16, and 11 feet respectively on them at 
low-water springs. These rocks are near each other; the westernmost 
(South rock) lies South from Vingorla lighthouse, distant half a mile; 
Kast rock being half a mile from the adjacent shore, with from 5 to 3 
fathoms inside it. 

146.—IreLanp.—North Chast.—Rathlin Island.—From the 27th 
August, 1874, the following alteration will be made in the fog-signal ot 
this island—viz., in foggy weather the gun will be fired every jfifter 
minutes instead of every twenty minutes, as at present. 

147.—Avriatic.— Malamocco.—From the 10th July, 1874, a light o 
the sixth order will be exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected 
the extremity of the north mole. The light will be a fixed whste light 
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varied by a red flash every quarter of a minute, elevated 88 feet above 
the sea, and should be seen about 9 miles. The tower is an octagonal 
building. Position, lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 12° 20’ 80” E. 

148.—Apruatic.—Malamocco.—Spignon Light.—From the 10th July, 
1874, the colour of this light will be changed from red to green. 

149.—Encianp.— East Coast.— Yarmouth Sands.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 111 (July), relative to the decrease in the depth of 
water in Hewett Channel, notice of further alteration having taken 
place in the sands about the southern entrance into Yarmouth roads has 
been issued by the Trinity House. Hewett channel has decreased in 
breadth to one cable, with a depth of 24 feet. A channel 3 cables wide 
has opened out in a north and south direction through the N.E. end of 
the Corton Sand. This channel being better adapted for navigation than 
Hewett channel will be buoyed ; and together with an alteration in the 
position of the St. Nicholas and Corton lightvessels, and the general 
buoyage of the locality, will be carried into effect about the middle of 
July. A shoal of 23 feet having grown up to the northward of the 
Cockle lightvessel, a can buoy painted in black and white rings will be laid 
to the northward of the same. 

150.—Nova Scotta.— South-east Coast.—Sable Island East Lighthouse. 
Owing to the destruction, by fire, of the fog-signal buildings on the 
East end of Sable Island, the steam fog-whistle will not be sounded until 
farther notice. 

151.—Innia.— Bombay Harbour.—South-west Prong.—On the Ist 
November, 1874, a light will be exhibited from a lighthouse, on the south- 
west Prong, entrance of Bombay harbour. The light will be a revolving 
shite light of the first order showing a flash every ten seconds, elevated 
140 feet above high water, and should be seen 18 miles. The lighthouse 
bears 8.W. by 8. distant 1} miles from the Colaba point lighthouse. It 
is painted with white, red, white, and black horizontal bands. Position, 
lat. 18° 52’ 40” N., long. 72° 47’ 30” E. 

152.—Innuu.— Bombay Harbour.—Colaba Point Light.——From the 
lst November, 1874, the revolving light exhibited on this point will be 
discontinued. 

158.—AvstRatia.—Victoria.—Port Phillip.—South Channel.—With 
reference to Nautical Notices, Nos. 88 (May, 1878) and 280 (December, 
1878), on the leading lights for the South channel, Port Phillip, the fol- 
lowing lights are now exhibited, viz. :— 

Eastern Light, immediately under Arthur's Seat, is a fixed light of 
the fourth order, showing red between the bearings 8. by W. } W. and 
8.E.}E., and white between 8.E.} E. and E. by N. 3 N., elevated 80 
feet above high water, and the white light should be seen 14 miles. 

South Channel Pile Light, at the eastern end of the channel, in the 
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position formerly occupied by No. 10 buoy, is a fired light of the fourt 
order, showing réd between the bearings W. } 8. through north to NE 
; N., and white between N.E.} N. and §.8.E.; between S.S.E. sx 
W. 3 8. the light is obscured. It is elevated 27 feet above high wate: 
and the white light should be seen 10 miles. 

Directions.—Vessels entering the South channel from seaward shoci 
steer in with the lights in line, showing whitc, bearing E. 2? S.. b= 
vessels of large draughts should, on approaching within a quarter of a mu: 
of the South Channel Pile lighthouse, open the Eastern light well to th: 
northward of the Pile light, in order to avoid the 20 feet patches receniix 
discovered. After passing the Pile lighthouse steer about east and int 
the red colour of the Pile light before reaching No. 18 buoy. When the 
Eastern light shows red, the vessel will be clear of the east end of th 
Middle ground, and may steer for Melbourne or Geelong. Vessel: 
leaving for sea by the South channel, having made the Eastern light, 
red, should steer for it until the Pile light is seen, red, bearing W. } 3. 
when a course may be shaped for the latter, so as to pass on the north 
side, and when passed the leading lights in one with the course W. j ¥. 
will lead through the channel. When to the northward, and in tke 
vicinity of the Middle ground and Great sand, sailing vessels workinz 
down will know they are standing into danger when either the Pile ligt: 
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or the Eastern light shows white ; they will also know their proximity — 


to the eastern shore when the Eastern light ceases to be visible. 
Anchorage.—Vessels may find safe anchorage in Capel sound with the 
Pile light showing red. 
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AN ACT TO REGULATE THE SENTENCES IMPOSED BY COLONIAL 
COURTS WHERE JURISDICTION TO TRY IS CONFERRED BY IM. 
PERIAL ACTS.—30rnA Jung, 1874.—(27 & 38 Vic., c. 27.) 


Waerreas by certain Acts of Parliament jurisdiction is conferred on courts 
in Her Majesty’s colonies to try persons charged with certain crimes or 
offences, and doubts have arisen as to the proper sentences to be imposed 
upon conviction of such persons; and it is expedient to remove such 
doubts : . 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons. 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows : 
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1.—Short title.—This Act may be cited for all purposes as The Courts 
ga Jurisdiction Act, 1874. 
2.—Definition of term ‘‘ colony.’’—For the purposes of this Act,— 
The term ‘‘ colony” shall not include any places within the United 
Kingdom, the Isle of Man, or the Channel Islands, but shall include 
such territories as may for the time being be vested in Her Majesty 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament for the Government of India, 
and any plantation, territory, or settlement situate elsewhere within 
Her Majesty's dominions, and subject to the same local government 
and for the purposes of this Act, all plantations, territories, and 
settlements under a central legislature shall be deemed to be one 
colony under the same local government. 
8.—At trials in any colonial courts by virtue of Imperial Acts, courts 
empowered to pass sentences as tf crimes had been committed in the colony. 
—When, by virtue of any Act of Parliament now or hereafter to be 
passed, a person is tried in a court of any colony for any crime or offence 
committed upon the high seas or elsewhere out of the territorial limits 
of such colony and of the local jurisdiction of such court, or if committed 
within such local jurisdiction made punishable by that Act, such person 
shall, upon conviction, be liable to such punishment as might have been 
inflicted upon him if the crime or offence had been committed within the 
limits of such colony and of the local jurisdiction of the court, and to no 
other, anything in any Act to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided 
always, that if the crime or offence is a crime or offence not punishable 
by the law of the colony in which the trial takes place, the person shall, 
on ec nviction, be liable to such punishment (other than capital punish- 
ment) as shall seem to the court most nearly to correspond to the punish- 
ment to which such person would have been liable in case such crime or 
offence had been tried in England. 





CONVENTION BETWEEN HER MAJESTY AND THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL 
RESPECTING CONSULAR RIGHTS AND THE MUTUAL SURRENDER OF 
DESERTERS.—SIGNEp at Rio De JANEIRO, APRIL 22, 1873. 


(Ratifications exchanged at Rio de Janeiro, January 19, 1874.) 


Articite I.—The Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Con- 
sular Agents of each of the High Contracting Parties residing in the 
territories and possessions of the other shall exercise the fanctions 
pertaining to their office, with which they may be charged by their 
Governments, without prejudice to the laws and regulations of the 
country of their residence; and in like manner they shall enjoy the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities permitted by the said laws and 
regulations. 
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Articte II.—Any ship of war or merchant vessel of either of the 
High Contracting Parties, which may be compelled by stress of .weather, 
or by accident, to take shelter in a port of the other, shall be at liberty 
to refit therein, to procure all necessary stores, and to put to sea again, 
without paying any dues other than such as would be payable in a similar 
case by a national vessel. 

In case the master of a merchant vessel should be under the necessity 
of disposing of a part of his merchandize in order to defray the expenses 
he may have incurred, no impediment shall be opposed by the local 
authorities, the master being, however, bound to conform to the regula- 
tions and tariffs of the place to which he may have come. 

If any ship of war or merchant vessel of one of the High Contracting 
Partics should be stranded or wrecked upon the coasts of the terntones 
of the other, such ship or vessel, and all parts thereof, and all furniture 
and appurtenances belonging thereunto, and all goods and merchaniize 
saved therefrom, including any which may have been cast into the sea, 
or the proceeds thereof, if sold, as well as all papers found on board such 
stranded or wrecked ship or vessel, shall be given up to the owners or 
their agents when claimed by them from the officers or functionaries, 
British or Brazilian, who may be by the laws and orders of the Govern- 
ments of their respective countries entrusted with the protection, preserva- 
tion, and custody of shipwrecked property. If there are no such owners 
or agents on the spot, then the said ship, and the above-named thinzs 
and appurtenances, shall be delivered by the above-named officers or 
fanctionaries to the British or Brazilian Consul-General, Consal, Vice- 
Consul or Consular Agent in whose district the stranding or wreck mar 
have taken place, upon being claimed by bim within the period fixed by tke 
laws of the country ; and such Consular functionaries, owners, or agents, 
shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the property, 
together with the salvage or other expenses which would have been 
payable in the like case of the stranding or wreck of a national vessel. 

It is, however, agreed, that when the owner of the goods or 
merchandize, or his agent, not being present on the spot, shall be a 
native of the country in which the stranding or wreck may take place, 
and resident therein, the goods or merchandize which may belorg to 
him, or the produce thercof, if sold, shall not remain in the power of 
the Consular functionaries, but shall be deposited according to the laws 
of the said country, in order to be handed over to whomsvever they 
may belony by right. 

The goods and merchandize saved from the wreck shall be exes;5 
from all duties of Customs, unless cleared fur consumption, in wlich case 
they shall pay the samo duties that they would have to pay if they had 
been imported in a national vessel. 
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In the case of a vessel being driven in by stress of weather, stranded, 
or wrecked, the respective Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and 
Consular Agents shall, if the owner or master or other agent of the 
owner is not present, or is present and requires it, be authorised to inter- 
pose in order to afford the necessary assistance to their fellow-country- 
men. 

The intervention of the local authorities, when the owners, their 
agents, the captain, or the Consular functionaries are present, shall only 
take place for the purpose of maintaining order, of furthering the action 
of those persons, and of ensuring the execution of the rules to be 
observed for the entry and exit of the goods and merchandize saved, and 
for the realization of the duties when payable. 

In case, however, of the absence not only of the owner, captain, or 
other agents, but also of the Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
and Consular Agents, and until their arrival, the local authorities shall 
make it their duty to take the necessary measures for the protection of 
the individuals, and the preservation of the effects wrecked. 

Articty JI].—The Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and 

‘Consular Agents of each of the High Contracting Parties residing in the 
territories of the other shall receive from the local authorities such 
assistance as can by law be given to them for the recovery of deserters 
_ from the vessels of their respective countries. 
_ Argrticte IV.—Whenever a subject of one of the High Contracting 
_ Parties shall die within the Dominions of the other, and there shall be 
no person present at the time of such death who shall be rightly entitled 
to administer to the estate of such déceased person, the following rules 
shall be observed :— 

1. When the deceased leaves, in the above-named circumstances, heirs 
of his own nationality only, or who may be qualified to enjoy the civil 
status of their fathers, the Consul-General, Consul, Vice-Consul, or 
Consular Agent, of the nation to which the deceased belonged, giving 
notice to the proper authorities, shall take possession and have custody 
of the property of the said deceased, shall pay the expenses of the 
funeral, and retain the surplus for the payment of the debts, and for 
the benefit of the heirs to whom it may rightfully belong. 

But the said Consnl-General, Consul, Vice-Consul, or Consular Agent 
shall be bound immediately to apply to the proper Court for Letters of 
_ Administration of the effects left by the deceased, and these Letters shall 
be delivered to him with such limitations and for such time as to such 
Court may seem right (‘‘ parecerem conformes ao direito”’). 

2. If, however, the deceased leaves, in the country of his decease and 
in the above-named circumstances, any heir or universal legatce of other 
nationality than his own, or to whom the civil status of their fathers 
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cannot be granted, then each of the two Governments may determine 
whether the proper Court shall proceed according to law, or shall confide 
the collection and administration to the respective Consular functionarie: 
under the proper limitations. 

When there is no QConsul-General, Consul, Vice-Consul, or Consalar 
Agent in the locality where the decease has occurred (in the cas 
contemplated by tho first rule of this article) upon whom devolves th 
custody and administration of the estate, the proper authority sbe! 
proceed in these acts until the arrival of the respective Consulx 
functionary. 

ArticLE V.—The subjects of each of the High Contracting Parte 
shall have, in the territories and possessions of the other, the sam 
rights as native subjects in regard to trade marks and designs of ever 
description applicable to articles of manufacture. 

Articte VI.—The present Convention, as soon as it shall have been 
authorized by the laws of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, if such authorization be necessary, shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Rio de Janeiro within the space of 
months from the date thereof, or sooner if possible. 

It shall remain in force for five years, counting from the day of th 
exchange of the ratifications. 

Nevertheless, if twelve months before the expiration of the five years |. 
neither of the High Contracting Parties shall have given notice to the 
other of his intention to terminate the same, the Convention shall cot 
tinue in force for another year, and so on successively from year to year, |. 
until the expiration of a year from the date on which one of the High |. 
Contracting Parties shall have given such notice. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed t |- 
same, and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. ; 

Done at Rio de Janeiro, the twenty-second day of April, in the year |- 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three. 


(L.8S.) GEORGE BUCKLEY MATHEW. 
(L.8.) MARQUEZ DE 8. VINCENTE. 


Maritime Law. 


Tue Tyne Coat Dugs.—Bunxer Coars.—MuLuer v. Baipwi.—l? : 
an appeal from a decision of the County Court Judge at Newessile, | 
reported in a former number of the Nautical Magazine, which involt® |. 
the question as to whether the Tyne Commissioners can charge coal du |. 
where a foreign steam vessel takes on board coal for steam purposes ® | 
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_a foreign voyage, Mr. Justice Lush read the judgment of the Court. 
- His Lordship said this was an appeal from the judgment of the County 
. Court of Newcastle. The question raised by the case was, whether coals 
taken out of the port of Newcastle in a foreign steamship for the purpose 
- of consumption on board in the course of a foreign voyage, were liable 
- to the 1d. per ton granted to the Tyne Commissioners by the Tyne Coal 
- Dues Act (1872) on all coals ‘‘exported from the port of Newcastle.” 
_ The learned Judge of the County Court considered that, having regard 
. to the usage of the Commission while the coa] dues belonged to them of 
treating the coals taken on board for consumption as exempted from 
- duty, the term ‘‘ exported’’ must receive a qualified interpretation, and 
_ be taken to mean ‘coals exported for the purposes of commerce,” as 
_ distinguished from what are called ‘‘ bunker coals ;” that was—coals 
taken on board for the purpose of consumption on the voyage. Their 
Lordships agreed as to the reasonableness of making a distinction between 
: coals taken away for sale and coals taken for the necessary use of the 
vessel ; but they were constrained to differ from the learned Judge in 
~ his construction of the Act. There was nothing in the language of the 
~ Act to show that the word ‘‘export” was used in any other than its 
_ ordinary sense—viz., carried out of the port ; and, considering how easily 
and extensively the privilege of storing for use must be abused, and 
_ what quantities might be carried away under the name of ‘“ bunker 
coals,” they thought that, if it had been intended to exempt from duty 
coals taken on board for fuel, some limitation as to the quantity would 
“have been imposed. Nothing could have been easier than to have 
“ inserted a proviso to that effect. Their Lordships could not speculate 
~ upon the intentions of the Legislature, which were neither expressed in 
. terms nor conveyed by implication. Their duty was to interpret the 
“ words of the Statute according to their plain and grammatical meaning 
_ when, as in this case, they were not controlled by anything to be found 
“in the context. Construing the words of the Act upon this principle, 
' they felt hound to hold that coals carried away from the port not on a 
temporary excursion, as in a tug or pleasure boat, which intended to 
\- return with more or less of the coals on board, and which might be 
regarded as always constructively within the port, but taken away for 
the purpose of being only consumed beyond the limits of the port, were 
coals “ exported ’’ within the meaning of the Act. Judgment for the 
defendant accordingly.—Court of Queen’s Bench (before Justices Mellor, 
_ Lush, and Archibald), June 5. 
ie Sza Waces.—Ricoina not Sarp’s Srores.—THe ‘ Teazer.’’—The 
_, master of the Teazer, was summoned by the first mate of the ship, for 
“wages to the amount of £26 14s. 6d. The complainant's solicitor said 
- he objected to the fines and forfeitures, of which there was not a true 
uf peed . 
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' description. A deduction was made by the captain for some part of the 
ship's rigging, through alleged negligence by his client, which he entirely 
denied. Even assuming ali that the captain had alleged, he could not 
make that a set-off against his wages. If he had behaved unskilfully the 
defendant had his remedy in the County Court. With regard to cases of 
incompetency, it only held with regard to seamen, not to the first offeer. 
It was not a true and full account, and did not say what the dedactica 
was for. The captain entered the witness box, and spoke as to the de- 
duction of 15s. and 10s., which he stated to be due to the complainant's 
negligence. It was mentioned in the articles ‘“‘any wilfal or negiigent 
destruction of the ship’s cargo or stores.” He maintained that every- 
thing on board the ship that was not fixtures was ship's stores, Com- 
plainant’s solicitor stated in reply that it was held over and over agaim 
that rigging was not ship’s stores. The magistrate thought that any part 
of the rigging was not ship’s stores. According to the account rendered, 
it said nothing as to what the forfeiture was for, and only mentioned 
ship's cargo or stores, and said nothing about the gear of the ship or 
anything of that kind. The defendant had better consult other captains 
and nautical men as to the meaning of ship's stores. He ordered him to 
pay the amount claimed and 23s. costs.—Thames Police Court, May 30. 
Persona, ADVANCES TO MASTERS Not A CHARGE ON THE Suip.—lIn this 
case in which ‘‘ Cheap Jack and Co.,"’ had advanced 525 dollars to the 
captain, Sir E. Hornby remarked that—''I wish to do away with any 
idea that may prevail in this port, that, by custom or by law, a ship's 
‘compradore ' is justified in supplying money to a captain on the erat 
of the ship when the owner of the ship has an agent in port. If ke does 
so supply moncy, he does so on the personal credit of the captain, and 
to him he must look for repayment, and not to the ship, neither ean he 
be allowed to plead ignorance of the fact that owners of the ship had an 
agent or not; he is on this fact, under circumstances like the present, 
especially put upon inquiry, and if he does not inquire the fault is his. 
I regret that Cheap Jack and Co. should in this action lose their advances, 
but it is absolutely necessary to puta stop to the idea that seems floating 
about—that ship's compradores can recover, against the ship, pecaniary 
advances made to the captain, when the owners of the ship have the: 
agents in the port. This decision will probably render ships compradores 
more careful how they advance moncy, and it will also, perhaps, force 
captains to be careful how they get advances, and how they apply them 
when obtained." —Supreme Court, Shanghai. Case of the dlAamdra. 
Sea Waors.—Tue ‘ Roesuck.''—In a suit for wages, institated by the 
master of the barquo Jivebuck, it appeared from the evidence of the 
plaintiff, who was examined at considerable longth, that he bad entered 
into an agreement in July, 1871, to serve as master of the Roeduck antl 
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the 26th August, 1878, at the rate of £12 per month. The Nochuck 
sailed from Liverpool in July, 1871, arrived at Monto Video on the 30th 
September, and sailed thence on the 80th November for Buenos Ayres, 
Port Santa Cruz, and Sandy Point, and ultimately reached Santa Cruz River 
on the 25th April, 1872. The plaintiff continued to act as master until the 
end of April, 1872, when he was sent ashore by the owner on the coast 
of Patagonia to search for guano on Mount Lion Island, and find a safe 
anchorage, and, whilst executing these orders, he was abandoned and 
deserted by the orders of the owner, who was on board. After suffering 
numerous hardships he reached Buenos Ayres in July, 1872, and found 
the Roebuck there; but the owner would not suffer him to rejoin her, or 
act as master. He was unable to obtain employment on board any 
homeward bound ships until November, 1872, when he shipped as second 
officer on board the s.s. Curoline, bound to Antwerp, and ultimately 
reached Liverpool in March, 1873. He left numerous effects on board 
the Roebuck which he had been unable to recover. He had received a 
portion of his wages, and now claimed £212. After hearing the defen- 
dant’s plea, that the plaintiff had been guilty of misconduct and was 
rightly dismissed, the Court decided that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
his wages during a period of five months when he had been engaged 
in an intrigue with a Frenchman named Don Louis ; that having left tho 
ship without taking his etlects, and by his subsequent behaviour, he had 
not intended to desert ; and, lastly, that although he had been what is 
commonly called ‘‘the worse for liquor,’’ he had not been unable to 
perform his duty, and that charge could not, therefore, be considered. 
His Honour, by the unanimous consent of the council, withheld from 
commenting on the serious accusation against the owner, simply stating 
that he did not consider he had attempted to desert the captain. The 
wages were, therefore, directed to be due for the period during the time 
the ship left England and reached Monte Video, and also for a short sub- 
sequent period. The remainder his Honour decreed to be forfeited. 
There was no decree as to costs.—Admiralty Court, London (before Sir 
R. Phillimore), June 4. 

‘‘Lona Ssore’’ Law at New Orteans.—Important Dectston.—The 
British barque Circassian, of Quebec, was engaged in December, 1878, 
on a voyage from Liverpool to New Orleans and back. The master, 
Wm. Cain, engaged a crew at Liverpool in the usual way on an agree- 
ment terminating at a port in the United Kingdom. He shipped an 
assorted cargo at Liverpool, which was duly discharged at New Orleans. 
For the return voyage he engaged a cargo which was delivered to him 
on the levée (or quay) at New Orleans, and for the purpose of taking the 
cargo on board he employed the sailors belonging to the ship. Now, it 


appears that there is a Statute of the State of Louisiana, passed by the 
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influence of the ‘‘ longshore ’’ men, which prohibits the employment of 
seamen on lerées in the Mississippi, and an information was laid by the 
mate against the master for the employment of his seamen in loading 
the ship from the /erée, as being in contravention of this Statute. The 
importance of the question was at once recognised by the masters of 
British ships at New Orleans, who raised a subscription and placed it 
in the hands of the Consul for the purpose of engaging able counsel for 
the defence. The case was tried before the First District Court of the 
Parish of Orleans. Judge Abell delivered an claborate judymeut in 
favour of the defence, on the ground that interference with the emp.y- 
ment of the sailors of foreign ships was a matter in the power of 
Congress alone, and beyoud the province of a State Legislature, and 
that the Statute of Louisiana was a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and, therefore, of no effect, and the information must be 
quashed. 


eee 
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HYDRAULIC TESTS FOR CHAIN CABLES. 


Berore the Select Committee on the Chain Cables Bill, Mr. Thomas 
Gray stated, that the Department regarded the hydraulic press as the 
very best application of power, but a bad measure of power. Mr. Gray's 
view is borne out by the opinion of Professor Rankine, which is as 
follows :— 

‘The measurement of tension and compression by the hydraulic press 
is but a rough approximation at best, and may be sullicient for an imme- 
diate practical purpose, but for the exact determination of general 
laws, although the load may be applied at one end of the piece to be 
tested, by means of a hydraulic press, it ought to be resisted, and 
measured at the other end by means of a combination of levers, such as 
that used at Woolwich dockyard.” 

Again:—The late Robert Galloway, Inspector of Proving Estab. 
lishments, often spent many hours in experiments, and never gut the 
hydraulic indicator to indicate properly. 

Again :—Professor Anderson, writing in 1872, says the friction in the 
ram must be allowed for, and this cannot be done with any degree of 
certainty. 

The practice of the Board of Trade is never to license a testiny 
machine that is not supplied with dead-weiyht to measure the stmus 
applied to the chain by the hydraulic test. Were this not so, there would, 
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in existing machines, be no evidence that the statutory test is really 
ipplied. 
Still farther:—We have obtained a copy of a Table containing a 
-eport of a series of tests just made, and it is as follows, viz.:— 
| 


Actual | 


NN TR 








Strain: STRAIN SHOWN BY THE Hyprautic InpIcaToR. 
measured ' 
by Dead | ee ! | 
Weight. 7 lst Trial. | 2nd Trial. | ord Trial. ! Ath Trial. 
Tons. | Tons. - Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
5 4°5 525 525° | 5 
10 | 9:25 9°5 10:25 10°75 
15 | 149 505-25) | 13°75 
20, 20 21 205 2085 
30 | 30 81 30175 ° si 
40 | 88-9 40°75 : 40°25 41 
50 495 | 60°75 ‘ 506 , ~~ 61:25 
60 59-25 OLS | 60-75 | 61 
70 709 =| 71:25 70°76 | T1°6 
so | 805 81°76 | 81 | 82:25 
90 92-75 95°5 98:5 | 94:25 
100 1075 =: 108-25 107-75 ‘| 108 
105 11525 | 116°25 115-25 | 116°25, 


_ The figures in the above columns show that the strain indicated by the 
hydraulic indicator varies very much ; in fact, seldom shows the same 
consecutively ; and that, consequently, little or no reliance can be placed 
on it as a measure of the strain employed. The above figures are the 
results of experiments just made by the Government Inspector of Proving 
Establishments in less than one hour. If anything were wanted to con- 


firm the accuracy of official evidence, these experiments are conclusive. 





Triats oF Caste [Ron AnD Suips’ Ropes.—The Board of Trade and 
Mr. Plimsoll are both engaged at present in similar pursuits in the 
— interests of sailors and ships, and, curiously enough, at the same estab- 
lishment. The Board of Trade are conducting the most exhaustive 
Series of experiments yet attempted on British cable iron and chain 
cables, These experiments are rendered absolutely necessary by the 
powers vested in the Board of Trade under the New Chain Cable Act. 
_ The Committee of Lloyd’s Register have asked permission to witness 
- the experiments, and this permission has been cheerfully accorded. We 
believe that the experiments in which Mr. Plimsoll takes an interest are 
’ with various kinds of rope. We propose to review a pamphlet on the 
~ Bubject, to which Mr. Plimsoll’s name is attached, in our next number. 
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CRIMPING ARRANGEMENTS.—An extension of Board of Trade poke 
runners 1s contemplated at Bristol, to work with the police runners & 
Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea. In a short time the Marine Depart 
ment will have a very powerful and commodious steam launch in th 
Thames. The object in starting this launch is to facilitate the dispatch 
of outward bound ships by picking up straggling seamen and providirz 
for the engagement of ‘‘substitutes,’’ and also to ‘‘chevy ’’ crimps wo 
attempt to board homeward-bound ships, and to capture such crimps as g% 
on board illegally. The department, with whom is working Mr. Howan 
and a detachment of men of the Thames police, have a sanguine bebe 
that with the officers for engaging and discharging crews at Hammes 
Street, Poplar, Gravesend, and the Victoria Docks, well under control, ths 
launch ready for any work on the river, and the hammock-snatchers and 
other dock loafers superseded by licensed ticket-porters for seamen, the 
crimping interests of London will suffer severe depression. The out-door 
staff of the department go so far as to anticipate a very early annihilation 
of river crimps, and then contemplate a speedy and careful attention to 
shore crimps. It may, however, happen that the London crimps wil 
remove to Deal or Dover and start a launch of theirown. It is also 
possible that a wholesale clothing establishment may start a launch st 
Deal. The clothing trade is said to be very remunerative as carried oz 
at sea out of another port in the United Kingdom; and it is also said, 
and we believe with truth, that from some ports women have been seat 
out to sea with the touters. If this be so, and we have no reason 
to doubt the fact, it shows what will be done by enterprising people. 

GERMAN Suyips ADMITTED TO THE CanapiIaAN CoasTING TRaps.— 
‘‘Government House, Ottawa, Thursday, 14th day of May, 1874. 
Present, His Excellency the Governor-General, in Council.— Whereas, 
by the lst section of the Act, passed in the 38rd year of Her Majesty's 
reign, and intituled, ‘An Act respecting the Coasting Trade of Canada,’ 
it is, amongst other things, enacted, that no goods or passengers shall be 
carried by water from one port of Canada to another except in British 
ships. And whereas, by the 2nd section of the said Act, it is further 
enacted, that the Governor, in Council, may, from time to time, ieclare 
that the foregoing provisions of that Act shall not, while such Oniler im 
Council is in force, apply to the’ ships or vessels of any foreign country 
in which British ships are admitted to the coasting trade of that country, 
and permitted tc varry goods and passengers from one port or place m 
such country to another. And whereas, it has been ascertained that 
British ships are allowed to participate in the coasting trade of Germany 
on the same footing as the vessels of that empire, His Excellency, by 
and with the advice of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, and on 
the recommendation of the Honourable the Minister of Marine and 
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Fisheries, has been pleased to order and declare, and it is hereby ordered 
and declared, that the provisions of the ubove-recited Act shall not apply 
to the ships or vessels of Germany, but that such vessels shall be, and 
they are hereby, admitted to the coasting trade of the Dominion of 
Canada, on the same terms and conditions as are applicable to Canadian 
_ vessels.—(Signed) W. A. Hunsworrs, Clerk Privy Council, Canada.” 
Auvpert Mepat.—Davm Wesster.— Arracan.’—The Queen has 
been graciously pleased to confer the Albert Medal, of the second class, 
on .Mr. David Webster, late second mate of the barque Arracan, of 
Greenock, residing at Broughty Ferry, Dundee. The following is an 
account of the services in respect of which the decoration has been con- 
_ ferred :—The Arracan, whilst on a voyage from Shields to Bombay, with 
' & cargo of coals, took fire from spontaneous combustion of her cargo, 
~ and on the 17th February was abandoned by her crew, who then took to 
_ their boats and endeavoured to make for the Maldive Islands. The boats 
kept company until the 20th, when, finding the currents too strong, it 
| was agreed to separate after dividing the provisions. The master, in com- 
- mand of the longboat, then made for Cochin ; the mate, in charge of the 
_ gig, and the second mate, Mr. David Webster, in charge of the pinnace, 
’ with four of the crew—videlicet, three men and one boy—made for the 
- Maldive Islands. After two days, Mr. David Webster’s boat was injured 
_ bya heavy sea, and could not keep up with the gig, and lost sight of her. 
- From this time, the pinnace was kept working to windward until the 9th 
March, by which day the provisions and water had been consumed. 
- Shortly afterwards, the crew cast lots which of them should be first 
killed, to be eaten, and the lot fell upon the ship’s boy, Horner; but 
Webster, who had been asleep, was awoke in time to save the boy’s life. 
’ After dark, an attempt was made to kill Webster himself; but the boy 
' Horner awoke him in time to save himself. On the following day, 
_ Webster, having fallen asleep, was awoke by the struggles of the crew 
for the possession of his gun, with which to shoot him. Two hours 
~ later, the crew attempted to take Horner’s life again, but were prevented 
- by the determined conduct of Webster, who threatened to shoot and 
_ throw overboard the first man who laid hands on the boy. The next 
' day one of the crew attempted to sink the boat, but Webster mastered 
him, and prevented farther mischief. Two days later the same member 
' of the crew again tried to sink the boat, and expressed his determination 
_ to take the boy’s life; for this he would have been shot by Webster had 
- not the cap on the gun missed fire. Soon after putting a fresh cap on 
his gun, a bird flew over the boat, which Webster shot ; it was at once 
seized and devoured by the crew even to the bones and feathers. During 
the next five days the crew were quieter, subsisting on barnacles which 
* attached themselves to the bottom of the boat, and on sea blubber, for 
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which they dived. The following day some of the men became delirict: 
One of them lay down exhausted, when another struck him seven 
blows on the head with an iron belaying-pin, cutting him badl: 
the blood which flowed was caught in a tin, and drunk by the m 
himself and the two other men. Afterwards they fought and bit & 
another, and only left off when completely exhausted, to recomment 
as soon as they were able; the boy Horner during the time keep 
watch with Webster. On the thirty-first day in the boat they were pick! 
up 600 miles from land by the ship City of Manchester, Hardie, masa. 
by whom they were very kindly treated and broughtto Calcutta. Webster. 
by his conduct, was the means of saving the lives of all in the bost— 
(Signed) C. B. ApDERLEY. 

SHIPOWNERS t. DESERTERS.—About a year and a half ago we thret 
out a suggestion that shipowners might at little cost combine to prosectti 
deserters and that such a combination would be one of the best a2! 
kindest of things for the seaman in securing him protection to a gree 
extent from crimps. About a year ago such an association, the member 
of which are composed of shipowners and others interested in shippin¢. 
was formed in Greenock. During the first six months of the working 
the association the number of seamen complained against and broogt' 
before the Court in Greenock was forty-nine, of whom thirty-six were set: 
to prison, while the remainder (thirteen), having agreed to return to duty. 
were sent on board their ship. This year the complaints have been fev. 
the owners and agents having very little trouble with their crews, aX 
this improved state of matters is due, it is believed, to the existence at 
operation of the association. The first annual meeting of the associa: 
was lately held at Greenock, when it was unanimously resolved t? 
continue the operations. It was stated that a number of the larget 
Glasgow shipowners had agreed to become members for the ensui% 
year. We hear that the shipowners of one or two other important por’ 
are in communication with the Clyde Society with a view to extended 
operations, and if this be so we shall soon find a falling off of deserters, 
and a depression among crimps. 
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Ir is unnecessary in commencing a series of papers in the Nautical 
Magazine upon the subject of Our Colonies, to reiterate the oft-repeated 
expressions concerning Britain’s Colonial greatness. It is a glorious and 
prominent fact which speaks for itself, and the existence of each 
flourishing colony is a standing honour to the Colonists, and to the 
mother country. 

The object of this series of articles is, however, to present to our 
readers certain valuable information in a digested and classified form, 
which will serve to bring out the importance of our Colonies under 
several heads, as fields for emigration for our surplus population; as foot- 
holds and outlying posts of the Empire for extending territory, creating 
wealth, and providing prosperous homes and freeholds for thousands who 
find if difficult to make headway in the strife of competition in the old 
country ; as creating a powerful Mercantile Marine, and a nucleus for 
fature aid and defence in times of foreign aggression; as contributing 
largely to supply the parent State with many essential articles of food 
products and for our manufactures ; as profitable fields for investment of 
capital, and as our best customers for manufactures; and as giving em- 
ployment in the carrying trade to a large amount of British shipping. 

The Mercantile Marine of the Colonies, their fisheries present and 
future, the coal supplies of the Colonies, the timber trade and ship- 
building woods, the mineral produce, the food supplies they furnish us, 
the raw materials for our manufactures, the emigration trade, the ae 
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trade and commerce of the Colonies, are all subjects which open up wide 
and interesting fields for discussion. We propose taking up first, mm 
detail, The Mercantile Marine of the Colonies, their Shipping Ports 
and Water Facilities. With this view we shall commence with the Austra- 
lasian group of Colonies, and in a subsequent article enter into details of 
the shipping built and owned in the other Colonies; it may, however, bk 
stated here that the vessels owned in the British possessions, according 
to the returns of 1872, numbered over 11,000 of, in the aggregate, nearly 
1,500,000 tons, and employing 80,000 seamen. 


The Mercantile Shipping owned tn Australasia. 


The several Australasian Colonies now own a fleet of about 2,00) 
vessels, aggregating upwards of 223,000 tons, thus distributed :-— 
Colony. Ships. Tons. 
New South Wales... ee ... 640 — 83,900 
Queensland ... me ee .. 650 see 4,605 
Victoria Dog Sie gas ... 5687 wes 67,534 
South Australia ig ee ... 189 esi 17,048 
Western Australia... us ... 64 ues 3,437 
Tasmania... eat saa wa, QE Sey 19,751 
New Zealand... ror = ... 871 ake 27,097 


2,062 coe «©6228, 372 


In 1848 there were only 688 vessels of 46,291 tons owned in those 
Colonies, so that in the last quarter of a century the total owned tonnaz? | 
has more than doubled. In 1872, 94 vessels, of 6,466 tons, were bau 
in the several Australian Colonies. There are about 200 steamers 
owncd in these Colonies, of which 180 are over 50 tons. 

The following table gives the aggregate tonnage of vessels entered az: 
cleared (exclusive of coasting trade) in the ports of the different Austral;- 
sian Colonies at two periods, and serves to show the remarkable progres 
made in their shipping trade, even in ten years :— 


1861. 1870. 
Tons. Tons. 


New South Wales ... ... 745,696 sie 1,461,762 
Victoria... ror ..- 1,090,002 — 1,844,862 











South Australia ... ... 199,881 ae 287,989 
Western Australia ... .. 115,256 23 133,416 
Tasmania ... ae ... 230,808 se 212,910 
New Zealand Meee .. 408,836 265 538,558 
Queensland ... eee ..- 109,240 oe 261,254 


2,893,138 4,240,811 
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Passing on now to a separate survey of each Colony and its shipping, 
we commence with the elder settlement of 

New South Wales.—In an official account of the Colony, it is stated 
that, taken as a whole, New South Wales is equal in extent to Canada. 
The extent of coast line is upwards of 800 miles. Along this coast are 
found the finest harbours in the known world. Port Stephen's, Broken 
Bay, and Newcastle, would afford safe anchorage to the united fleets of 
the world. The mouths of several of the rivers, and numerous inlets, 
are available for maritime purposes; but, above all these, and, indeed, 
far above all other harbours, is the unrivalled Port Jackson, on the banks 
of which proudly stands the city of Sydney. Port Jackson proper, has 
an area of nine square miles, exclusive of Middle Harbour, North Har- 
bour, the Parramatta and Lane Cove Rivers, and innumerable bays and 
inlets, all of which are enclosed within it. The coast line is well lighted 
from north to south, and large sums of money are spent yearly in improving 
the navigation of the principal harbours and rivers. Storm signals are 
placed on all the principal promontories, which, together with the sea 
ports, are connected by means of the electric wire with Sydney. 

Within easy sail of and in constant steam communication with the 
neighbouring Colonies, Sydney enjoys a regular intercourse with California, 
the French settlement of New Caledonia, the Fiji Islands, now rising 
into commercial importance as a British settlement, with the numerous 
Islands of Malaysia, as well as with Southern India. Her ships also 
have an established traffic with China and Mauritius ; her immense trade 
in coal extends far north and westward to the American shores of 
the Pacific, and her European mail service is carried on by lines of 
steamers that jointly make a circuit of the earth. 

The harbour of Port Jackson proper has an area of 9 square miles ; 
Middle Harbour, one of its arms, 8 square miles, and the coast line of 
the whole is 64 miles. From the Heads to the city the distance is 4 miles, 
beyond which the waters extend 8 miles into what is called the Parra- 
matta River, giving 15 miles as the length of navigation. The average 
breadth of the navigable waters is three-quarters of a mile, though at 
some points they widen to two miles or more. The shallowest part is 
between Middle Head and George’s Head, where the soundings show 
23 feet at low water. Beyond this the depth ranges between 5 and 18 
fathoms. 

The boldness of its shores affords at the present time 25 miles of deep 
water frontage, in sheltercd places that may be made available for wharf 
purposes, of which three miles are already occupied by stores and ware- 
houses ; steam and other cranes offering facilities and dispatch to the 
innumerable shipping of all nations. A fleet of steam ferry boats, lighters, 
droghers, and tuys, constantly at work, impart to the various bays, which 
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form deep indents into the very heart of the city, considerable life, and 
afford evident proof of the immense resources of Port Jackson ass 
commercial port. There are two graving docks capable of taking in the 
largest ships which trade in the Pacific, and which can at any time bk 
enlarged, if the requirements of the port rendered that necessary; snl 
the Government proposes to construct a third, which is to be of sil 
greater dimensions. Shipbuilding is carried on on the Richmond, Clarene, 
Manning, and the Clyde Rivers, at Brisbane Water, Terrigal, Car 
Hawke, and Jarvis Bay. ‘Twenty years ago the average size of vessel 
built in this colony was 15 to 50 tons, but the average now runs frm 
50 to 500 tons. Many fine and excellently built vessels of about 300 toss 
have been completed in the shipbuilding yards along the coast, but ship 
building for export sale has not yet been carried on to any great extent 
The largest shipbuilding establishment in Sydney is that of Mr. Joh 
Cuthbert, who employs 200 hands. The aggregate tonnage of vessels 
built in the Colony is 76,700 tons. Mr. Cuthbert a year or two sg 
built four fine schooners, models of symmetry, for the Admiralty, 
intended for service in the South Sea Islands, and they are spoken of by 
naval officers in terms of the highest praise. 
_ The Circular Quay, at the head of Sydney Cove, has above 8,100 fet 
available for the largest vessels. Cowper’s Wharf in Wooloomooloo Bsy, 
is 1,200 feet in length. The whole of Darling Harbour is also occupied 
by private and public wharves. Here are located the Intercolomsl 
Steam Companies’ depéts and stations, shipbuilding yards, floating 
docks, patent slips, &c. Every appliance that art and industry 
devise for the building or repairing of ships, steamers, &c., is to be found 
in succession in this immense bay. Amongst the works of great cap* 
bilities may be classed the Australian Steam Navigation Company’s werls 
on the western shore of Darling Harbour. In the next bay (Watervie¥) 
Mort & Co.’s dry dock, patent slip, and extensive workshops. The 
premises occupy the whole of the head of this bay. Its capacious doch 
(365 feet long, entrance 70 feet, 20 feet depth of water) affords facilites 
for the repairing and cleaning of the fleet of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, as well as the building of steamers of the largest dimensio 
now required for the ever-increasing intercolonial trade. 

Next in importance as a commercial port is that of Newcastle, at the 
mouth of the Riyer Humber. Here the Government have provided * 
coal wharf, 2,400 feet in length, 22 feet wide. A number of craté 
connected by loop lines to the main railway lines enable the numero 
collieries (upwards of 20) to ship direct, and load without delay, the fle! 
of vessels which are daily loading for all parts of the world. 

The large and powerful steamers of the Australasian and New Hui 
River Steam Companies run daily between Newcastle and Sydnts: 
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bringing down to the metropolis the rich products of the Northern 
districts and the valley of the Hunter. 

Port Macquarrie is the embouchure of the Hastings River. It is a bar 
harbour, and is dangerous of access on account of the banks of sand that 
project from the low north sandy point of entrance, on which the sea 
breaks and forms sand rollers; they, however, scrve to indicate the edge 
of the channel, which is about 90 yards wide. Sailing vessels of small 
tonnage trade directly between this port and Sydney, carrying passengers 
and cargo. 

The Richmond River would be navigable for vessels of the largest 
draught for distances of 90 and 50 miles along the two arms into which 
this noble stream divides; but the trade is now confined to ships of light 
draught, by reason of the sand-bar at the entrance. This is one of the 
richest but most recently settled districts of the Colony, but population 
there is scarcely yet numerous enough to justify the Government in 
constructing a breakwater. 

The Clarence River is navigated daily by ocean steamships for a 
distance of 50 miles to Grafton, which is becoming the emporium of the 
north-western trade of the Colony. The width of the stream is nowhere 
less than half a mile. 

The Bellinger, the Nambuckra, the Macleay, the Hastings, and the 
Manning Rivers occur further south, and they have steam communication 
with Sydney once a week or oftener. Trial Bay, half way between 
Sydney and Queensland, is an excellent shelter for all classes of ships 
during S. and §.E. gales. The water area of Port Stephens, 25 miles 
north of Newcastle, is even greater than that of Port Jackson; but there 
are several sandbanks in it. It runs into the country due west for about 
14 miles. 

Newcastle is at the mouth of the Hunter River, which is daily navi- 
gated by ocean steamships as far as Morpeth, a distance of 29 miles. 
There is a magnificent breakwatcr at Newcastle, and many thousand 
pounds have been expended by the Government in the improvement of 
this fine seaport. 

Broken Lay, at the mouth of the Hawkesbury, is a very capacious 
harbour, 16 miles north of Sydney Heads, and inferior only to 
that of Sydney in the draught of water at the entrance, which is 
limited to 12 fect. Eight miles to the south of Sydney is Botany Bay, 
where Captain Cook first landed in Australia. It receives the waters of 
Cook's and George’s Rivers, and has an area of 20 square miles. 

Wollongong, Kiama, Shoalhaven (on the river of that name), Ulladulla, 
and Moruya, are small harbours on the south-cast coast, where break- 
waters, wharves, and jetties, adapted to the coasting trade, have been 
constructed. 
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Twofold Bay is the most southerly port of the Colony. It 1s 5 mules 
deep, east and west, and 3 miles broad. 

Jervis Bay, and other places along the south-eastern coast. are 
resorted to as harbours of refuge. There is regular weekly, bi-weekly, 
and daily communicaticn by steamships between Sydney and the south- 
eastern coast settlements. 


The inland rivers flowing westward are navigated by small steamers 
from Adelaide, in South Australia; these at certain periods of the year 
go up as far as Wagga- Wagga, on the Murrumbidgee, in the south-west. 
and Bourke, on the Darling, in the north-west of the Colony. 


In South Australia there are 189 vessels belonging to the Por: 
of Adelaide, measuring 17,000 tons. Of these 4 are over 500 tons: 
the ship Fairfield, 584 tons; the ship Kadima, 662 tons; the ship 
Moonta, 627 tons; and the ship Verulam, 510 tons. There are also 
9 vessels above 800 tons. ‘There are 87 steamers owned in the 
Colony. The shipping belonging to the port has increased largely of 
late years. 

The following are the principal ports in the Colony :—Port Elliot, 
Encounter Bay, Port Robe, Guichen Bay, Port Macdonnell, Cape 
Northumberland (at these three, as well os at Port Adelaide, lifeboats 
with efficient crews have been established), Port Wakefield, Port 
Augusta, Port Wallaroo, Port Victor, Port Caroline, Port Goolwa, Port 
Glenelg, Onkarapinga, Rosetta Harbour, Rivoli Bay, and Port Darwen. 
The rates of sea pilotage for vessels entering or leaving Port Adelaide 
are, for vesscls not excecding 100 tons, £2 10s., and 1jd. per ton 
beyond. Along the seaboard at the various ports there are jetties for the 
accommodation of shipping, all of which have been constructed out of 
the public funds. 


During 1871, 620 vessels with an aggregate register of 187,814 tons 
entered the ports of the Colony. Since then, owing to the abundant 
harvests, the number has been largely increased. The great demand for 
ships to carry off her surplus breadstufis, and the high rate of freights 
ruling, have attracted a magnificent fleet of merchant vessels which have 
crowded the waters of the Colony, and created a large amount of activity 
at all the chief ports. 


The lighthouses (which are handsome and costly buildings) on the 
coasts and harbours of South Australia are 8—viz., a lightship at Port 
Adelaide, a lighthouse on Trowbridge shoal, two at Kangaroo Island, the 
Flinders at Cape Bordar, and the Sturt at Cape Willoughby, the Mac- 
Donnell lighthouse at Cape Northumberland, tke Tipara lightship at 
Tipara shoal, and two lighthouses on Glenelg and Semaphore jetties. 
The coast is in fact as well lit as the shores of England. The expense 
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of management and stores of these was in 1867, £5,540, and the light 
dues received, £3,042. 

Victoria.—The commerce of this Colony is very extensive, her ports 
being crowded with shipping from every part of the world. Since the 
establishment of the Colony, that commerce has grown at a rate unparal- 
leled in any other country; the imports in the year 1888 were only 
of the value of £73,280, against £12,342,000 in 1871; and the exports 
have increased in a similar ratio; those of 1888 were only £28,000, 
as compared with £14,557,820 in 1871. 

The principal ports of Victoria are Port Phillip (Melbourne), Geelong, 
Port Albert (Gipps’ Land), Belfast, Warrnambool and Portland. At all 
these places there is good ship accommodation, and a regular pilot service, 
and means of preserving life from shipwreck. Areference to the Custom 
House returns of vessels arriving at and departing from the various ports 
of Victoria shows that the number of wrecks and serious calamities is 
happily but small. The means now in existence for the prevention of 
wrecks, and rendering assistance to vessels, are as follows, according to 
a report presented to the Australian Lloyd’s by the chief harbour master. 
The most prominent points of the coast, and the entrances to the various 
harbours, are marked by good lights, and the channels well defined by 
conspicuous buoys and beacons; full and accurate sailing directions are 
also published, and experienced pilots stationed at all ports where there 
is any trade. 

Lifeboats, with rockets, are stationed at various places, where a fall 
crew (14 men) for each boat is organised and regularly exercised, the 
officer in charge being ‘instructed to choose stormy weather for such 
exercise. At each of the isolated coast lighthouses a quantity of pro- 
visions is especially provided and reserved for the use of shipwrecked 
persons, to whom on several occasions provisions have been issued and 
other assistance afforded. All steam vessels are under the supervision 
of the officers of the Steam Navigation Board, so far as the general 
efficiency of their machinery, hull, rigging, ground tackle, and boats are 
concerned; certain sailing vessels carrying passengers are also subject to 
the supervision of a Government officer, but such examination is not of 
so rigid a character as that of steamers. Formerly, many of the sailing 
coasting vessels were but indifferently found in boats and ground tackle. 
Provision was, however, made a few years ago, in the Consolidated 
Harbour Bill, for a greater control being exercised over the boats of all 
sailing vessels than had previously existed ; and this has been produc- 
tive of much public benefit. The examination of masters, engineers, 
and mates of vessels has been provided for, thus proving an additional 
means of safety. As the coast of Victoria is over 600 miles in extent, 
it must follow that, in the event of a shipwreck occuring at a distance 
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from any of the ports or stations, the-only chance of succour will be 
from passing vessels or from persons residing near the beach. Hence 
the advantage of the extension of telegraphic communication as ¢jm- 
pleting the seaboard appliances for collecting and disseminating intelb- 
gence of the movement of vessels on the coast—a matter of muck 
importance to a large portion of the community. 


The Murray River is 2,400 miles long, of which 2,000 are navigatie; 
one third of its course is in South Australia. 


Notwithstanding the indented character of the coast line, the availalx 
harbours of Victoria are not very numerous. ‘The principal one is Pat 
Phillip Bay, which is 40 miles long and nearly as broad, having an ares 
of 900 square miles. The entrance between the Heads is 2 miles across. 
This bay contains two large and excellent harbours—namely, Hobser’s 
Bay and Corio Bay—the outports, respectively, of Melbourne and 
Geelong. Portland Bay is a toleravly good harbour, but is exposed to 
the south-east wind and the swell of the Southern Ocean. Port Faury, 
the harbour of Belfast, is inferior in point of safety and convenience to 
Portland. 


Lady Bay, the harbour of Warrnambool, is also exposed, and shoals 
near the shore. Western Port contains a good harbour, but the entrance 
is not deep. In Gipps Land, Port Albert and Welshpool are two excel- 
lent harbours. 


There are in Victoria thirteen ship and boat-building establish- 
ments, and 8 patent slips, floating and graving docks. The shipping 
belonging to tho ports of Victoria numbered, in 1864, no fewer than 3) 
sailing vessels of all rigs, with an aggregate of 60,000 tons register, 
and being of the value of £400,000, and 80 steamers with an aggre- 
gate of 5,000 tons register, and valucd at £150,000. The number of 
vessels has since increased, although their aggregate tonnage is less. 


Queensland is yet, comparatively, a new Colony (its separation from 
New South Wales only dating from 1860), and owns but few vessels. 
The Colony may be divided into three natural districts: the east coast 
or Pacific, the Carpentaria, and the western interior. In treating of 
its shipping, we have only to deal with the two first. The principal 
rivers on the Pacific slope are the Brisbane, Mary, Burnett, Fitzroy, 
Pioneer, Burdekin, and Herbert. The seaport towns of this district are 
Brisbane (the capital), Maryborough, Gladstone, Rockhampton, Mackay, 
Bowen, Townsville, and Cardwell. The Carpentaria district woald 
include all the country within the Qucensland limits drained by the 
streams running into the Gulf of Carpentaria. The principal rivers are 
the Mitchell, Gilbert, Norman, Flinders, and Albert. The seaport towns 
are Burke and Normantown. 
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The Pacific coast of this Colony is indented with many noble bays, 
forming capacious natural harbours, which have already been brought 
into practical use as the outlets for the produce of the adjacent districts, 
and, in time, will become the seats of a vast coasting and foreign com- 
merce. The shipping entered inwards has already increased from 45,796 
tons, in 1859, to 145,213 tons in 1870. 


- Moreton Bay, at the head of which Brisbane, the capital of the 
Colony is situated, is above 60 miles long, and 20 miles wide. The bay 
is dotted with islands; while five navigable rivers empty themselves 
into it: the Brisbane, the Arrowsmith, the Logan, the Pine, and the 
Caboolture. The Brisbane, with its tributary, the Bremer, admits the 
passago of small craft as far as the town of Ipswich, 52 miles; the 
others are similarly navigable for less distances. ‘The other chief estua- 
ries are Wide Bay, Keppel Bay, Hervey’s Bay, Port Curtis, Port Bowen, 
Port Denison, Rockingham Bay, and others. These ports afford easy 
access to the interior, and thus diminish the cost of carriage and 
shipment. 

Maryborough is a seaport town, situated 60 milcs from the mouth of 
the river Mary, which falls into Wide Bay, the maritime outlet of the 
Burnett, or Wide Bay district. The port is 150 miles north of 
Brisbane. 

In the Port Curtis district is Gladstone, another maritime town, about 
110 miles north-west of Maryborough, and only one degree south of the 
tropic of Capricorn. 

Port Curtis is deep, very safe, and broad, and after Sydney it is 
probably the safest port on the east coast of Australia. 

In 1861 a township at Port Denison was established ; Broad Sound, 
the Pioneer River, and Port Bowen were declared ports of entry. Port 
Hinchinbrook, in Rockingham Bay, is described as a perfectly land- 
locked harbour, about 2 miles in breadth, and 25 in length, with sur- 
roundings of from four to twelve fathoms at low water. The Imperial 
Government, in conjunction with that of Queensland, established Port 
Albany a naval station at Cape York, on tho north-eastern extremity of 
the Continent on Torres Straits. 

Western Australia.—In 1841 there were but 6 vessels owned in 
the Colony, of 560 registered tons, and employing 52 men. In the six 
years ending with 1839 the average number of ships that arrived at 
Freemantle was 21, of an aggregate tonnage of 24,0C0. In 1840 the 
number of vesscls that entered the ports of the Colony was 108, of 
28,438 tons. In 1872, 127,000 tons of shipping entered and cleared in 
the Colony. The vessels owned in Westcrn Australia now number 64, 
registering nearly 3,500 tons. 
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Tasmania.—Hobarton, the seat of Government and capital of & 
Colony, is situated on the river Derwent, 12 miles above its jancot 
with the sea, and possesses a harbour easy of access, well sheltered f= 
all winds, and capable of receiving the largest ships afloat. The nc 
harbour is surrounded by spacious wharves, docks, and large s#& 
warehouses. 


Launceston, the chief town on the northern side of the islani, 
situated on the river Tamar, 40 miles from its entrance. Five steat= 
run to Melbourne, George Town, the Mersey, Table Cape, and Cir 
Head, and two ply eight times a month between Launceston # 
Melbourne. A powerful passenger steamer runs twice a month bette 
Sydney and Hobarton, and one twice a month between Melbourn 
Hobarton. A number of sailing vessels also trade regularly to 4 
South Wales, South Australia, Queensland, Victoria, and New Zeal 
the distance of the last named Colony being 1,000 miles. 


Tasmania is naturally a well watered island, rich in harbours # 
inlets. Everywhere there are good anchorages and many exele: 
harbours. There are 85 rivers, with courses above 10 miles in lerz+ 
the following being navigable: the Tamar, 40 miles to the sea, the Ha 
20 miles, the Derwent, 40 miles. A number of small vessels keep "f° 
constant communication between the different parts of the coast, 80 
even the most remote bush settlements are brought within reach 
markets. Shipbuilding is extensively carried on, 10 or 15 vessels be 
built yearly, and over 200 vessels, of 20,000 tons, belong to the Col*'- 
of which 11 are steamers. The aggregate value of this coast shippi2: : 
over £300,000. The number of vessels entered outwards in 1¥* 
was 598, their tonnage being 97,390. 


New Zealand.—The chief shipping ports in this Colony are Ancklaxt. 
Onehunga, Thames, Russcll, Mongonui, Hokianga, Wanganui, Wet 
ton, Napier, Wairau, Nelson, Westport, Greymouth, Hokitita, Oka: 
Lyttelton, Timaru, Oamaru, Dunedin, Invercargill, Bluff Harbour. a. 
Riverton. Auckland and the other ports of that province monopele 
nearly half the ships and tonnage owned. 


There were upon the register at the close of 1871 the follow% 
shipping belonging to the colony of New Zealand :— 


Sailing vessels me ii a 812 of 21,568 tons. 
Steam vessels ve ae se 59 ,, 56,529 ,, 





871 27,097 tons. 


Of these there were, above 50 tons, 91 sailing vessels, meas: 
16,816 tons ; and 80 steam vessels, measuring 3,851 tons. 
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As regards the numbers owned at each port, they stood as follows :-— 


Auckland Bes gis sie ees eee ee «=: 18 
Lyttelton _ eae re eee wat wee 53 
Dunedin ... see i ae SS Pe aus 64 


Nelson ... = és wei ‘ns Cas oes 27 
Wellington ia Se sas aa ee se 26 
Napier... aes aa ais ae aah as 9 
Invercargill Sie 5 a 7 

The vessels that entered inwards és the are of the Colony i in 1871 
ere 729, registering 274,648 tons, and employing 18,226 seamen. 
early all of these ships were with cargoes: 669 ships, measuring 
28,572 tons were British and Colonial; 49 were American; and the 
2maining few, French, German, or other nations. 

New Zealand possesses a most important position, which, in fits 
ges, as the countless islands of the Pacific are developed, will render her 
ne maritime entrepét of Australia and South America, as well as of the 
ndian and Polynesian Archipelago. The advantages of her position are 
Iso increased by the natural facilities ; for few countries, in comparison 
vith its coast line—about 8,000 miles—equal New Zealand in the ex- 
ellence and abundance of their harbours. In this respect Wellington 
njoys special advantages, as it is situated at the great maritime high- 
vay of Cook’s Straits, as well as in the most central situation of the 
Jolony. 

The principal rivers are the Manawatu and Wanganui, navigable for 
oasting craft some distance. 

Planted on a neck of level land, only six miles across, the city of Auck- 
and stands on two harbours—Waitemata and Manukau. An arm of the 
former connects it with the rivers Thames and Piako, presenting 
water carriage through 60 miles of country; an arm of the latter 
virtually connects it with the rivers Waikata and Waipa, navigable for 
canoes through some hundred miles of fertile valleys. Creeks and 
inlets of these two harbours indent the town and suburb shores at 
every point, and as a canal cut of 3 or 4 miles might unite them, and 
enable a frigate to glide from sea to sea, there is some reason for the 
boast that Auckland is the ‘Corinth of the South.” The eastern 
(Waitemata) harbour, perhaps, deserves to rank as the finest in New 
Zealand, and is at present the one chiefly frequented by shipping ; but 
. the western (Manakau) is a fine ocean inlet, well suited for a fleet of 
 sleamers, and opening a short marine highway to Kawhai, New Plymouth, 
and all the Cook’s Straits settlements to the south. 

Wangaroa, Monganui, and the Bay of Islands, on the east coast (the 
latter one of the finest harbours in the world), have long been favourite 
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recruiting stations of the American whalers. Hokianga and Kays 
two fine estuaries on the west coast, are the principal seats of t 
Kauri spar and timber trade. A fleet of small coasters keeps tp a br-: 
communication between these two little northern settlements and & 
capital, and the most distant may now be reached from Auckland, by 
in 80 hours. 

From its numerous harbours, and the many fine rivers which m:: 
sect this province, its coasting trade is large, and gives employmenrt?.: 
great number of sailors; and, for the same reason, mechanics and si- 
wrights accustomed to the building and repairing of boats and sz 
vessels, find ready and remunerative work. 

Nelson is situated on the margin of a snug dock-like harbour 2‘ t. 
bottom of Blind Bay. The great objection to it as a harbour is the & 
rowness of the passage over the bar, and the strong currents that are. “| 
& consequence, produced. Vessels, even of small tonnage, theref: : 
enter and leavo only at the turn of the tide, and a pilot seems to t{~ 
indispensable, even in the case of steamers trading regularly to 2} 
port. 

Eastward from Blind Bay, Port Hardy in D'Urville’s Island, &:|~ 
Pelorus at the south end of Admiralty Bay, Port Gore, Queen (1s-| > 
lotte’s Sound, and Port Underwood, all opening from the Straits, preset] ” 
a succession of noble harbours, unrivalled for acccssibility and suev{ 
On the south side of Queen Charlotte’s Sound is the harbour of WateE.|" 
or Newton Bay, where a township has been laid out as a_ pert f:]> 
the Wairau and Awatere. Good anchorage is found at the Tata Isias+ 
and small vessels can lie at the mouth of the Motupipi and Pakaw:: 
rivers. 

Seven of the largest rivers in the Colony flow through the plairs 
Otago. The Clutha, which exceeds in volume any river in New Zeal 
can easily be made navigable for steamers to Manuherukia Valley, H | 
heart of the pastoral country. The New River has a harbour at‘ 
mouth, where is situated the town of Invercargill, The Mataura = 
Taieri are also navigable. There are three harbours on the east ccs: 
the Otago, the New River, and Bluff Harbours. The Otago arm of te 
sea, 14 miles long, is divided by two islands into an upper and lowe: 
harbour, with sand-banks in each of them. The channel in the lowe 
harbour resembles the letter m made the wrong way, as on its x. 
The tide rises 6 feet, and covers an area of 26 square miles. I: 
tidal flow of this volume of water is through a narrow entrance 3 
quarter of a mile broad. 

Otago Harbour has a very safe entrance, with not less than 18 fe: 
of water on the bar at low water spring tides. This harbour show: 
» + lowever be frequented by vessels larger than 1,000 tons, and of 
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_ deeper draught of water than 20 feet. Above the inner bar there is a 
~ good channel, with not less than 5 fathoms of water, and safe anchorage 
at Port Chalmers for a fleet of 60 large vessels. Proceeding up the 
harbour, the water shallows considerably, and will only admit of vessels 
_ drawing 12 feet to get up to Dunedin Bay, which is an extensive sheet of 
water, and capable of accommodating a very large fleet of small vessels. 

Molyneux Bay is 94 miles from Coal Point to Nugget Point, and about 
8 miles in depth ; affording safe anchorage for vessels of 500 tons, with 
offshore winds. 

The west coast and its harbour present an aspect altogether different 
from the eastern ; on the former are 12 magnificent harbours, fit for the 
largest vessels in the world ; but beautiful as these harbours are, they 
are almost useless from two causes. Many of them are so deep that no 
ship’s cable could reach the bottom, whilst the range of mountains which 
skirts the head of the western harbour, prevents all access to the interior 
of the country, as far as is yet known. 

About 100 miles westward of Invercargill we find Dusky Bay, a 
remarkable group of harbours forming the extreme south-western ocean 
docks of New Zealand; and in Stewart’s Island are several excellent 
harbours, Paterson’s Inlet and Port Pegasus being two of the finest in 

New Zealand. 

‘The three roadsteads of Oamaru, Moeraki, and Waikonaiti, have been 
visited by vessels over 1,000 tons, but as there is a considerable loss of 
time in getting such vessels under weigh, which frequently requires to 
be done on a short notice, these roadsteads should not be frequented by 
vessels above 500 tons. 

The anchorage for large vessels at Oamaru is 2 miles off the shore in 
5 fathoms water; the holding ground is very good, and is sheltered from 
the prevailing 8.W. winds. Every facility is given for discharging and 
loading vessels, there being large surf boats under the management of 
skilfal men. 

Moeraki Bay, 16 miles distant from Oamaru, in a south-westerly 
direction, is 5 miles from the north to the south head, and about 2 miles 
in depth. The anchorage is safe in 7 fathoms water. 

Waikouaiti Bay is 2 miles in length from N. to S., and about three 
quarters of a mile in depth, having safe anchorage in 5 fathoms water. 

The harbour of Port Lyttleton is a fine land-locked inlet. 

The principal small settlements of the Canterbury Province are Kaiapori, 
arising village port 10 miles from Christchurch, on the banks of the 
Courtenay, Akaroa, Port Levi, and Pigeon Bay, in Banks Peninsula. 
Akaroa is one of the finest harbours in New Zealand ; and these setile- 
ments all possessing excellent ports, and lying within three or four hours’ 
run of the provincial metropolis, will probably become the seats of a 
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large industrial population. Hokitika, the chief town and port of We 
land, stands a few miles to the south of Greymouth, in Nelson. T- 
harbour is not by any means a good one. It is often difficult for vess. 
to enter, and when in, they may not be able to leave soon again, fr: 
the shifting of the bar, which at the best is passable only at high wate 
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ComITTEE nominated of—Sir Charles Adderley, President of the Boa 
of Trade; Mr. Lefevre, late Secretary to Board of Trade « 
Admiralty; Mr. Arthur Peel, late Secretary to Treasury; Lx 
Eslington, Member for South Northumberland, and one of t 
Royal Commissioners on unseaworthy ships; Mr. Brogder 
Member for Wednesbury; Mr. Hick, Member for Bolton, Civ 
Engineer; Mr. Eustace Smith, Tynemouth, Shipowner; Mr. Lar: 
Birkenhead, Shipbuilder and Owner; Mr. Gourley, Sunderla:: 
Shipowner; Mr. Bates, Plymouth, Shipowner; Mr. Melly, Stax 
upon-Trent, Barrister; Sir John Hay, Stamford, Admiral; ¥ 
Corry, Belfast, Shipowner. | 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Paper 
and Records. 

Ordered, That Three be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Order of the House of Commons, Friday, 5th June, 1874. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they do ts: 
Evidence and Report to this House as to the efficiency of tt 
present tests, and the satisfactory character of the regulations unc: 
which they are applied. 


Report ON THE Bru. 


The Select Committee to whom the Chain Cables and Anchors Bill wx 
referred, and who were instructed to take Evidence and Report t 
the House as to the efficiency of the present Tests, and the satis 
factory character of the Regulations under which they are applicd 
—Have considered the matters to them referred, and have come * 
the following Resolutions, which they have agreed to Report to tb: 
House :— 


1. That the Statutory Test, as in the Act of 1871, should be maiz 
tained ; but any test approved of by the Board of Trade as a test eqa- 
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or superior to the test required by the said Act may be substituted for 
such tests, provided that every chain cable is tested to a tensile and 
breaking strain not less than that known as the Admiralty Test. 

2. That no evidence has been given before the Committee which satis- 
fies them that any alteration should be made in the Board of Trade 
Regulations as at present existing. 

8. That in the penal clause the words “ for the use of a British ship,” 
should be added to the words chain cables and anchors. 

4, Every contract for the sale of a chain cable shall, in the absence of 
an express stipulation to the contrary (proof whereof shall lie on the 
seller), be deemed to imply a warranty that the cable has been, before 
delivery, tested and stamped in accordance with the law. In case of 
dispute, the proof of suca testing and stamping shall be on the seller. 

5. That when a ship is reported to the Board of Trade as unsea- 
worthy, and is consequently examined, proof or affidavit that her chain 
cables and anchors have been tested according to law should be part of 
the examination. 


THe Birt aS AMENDED BY THE SELECT CoMMITTEE. 


Whereas it is expedient to amend the Act of the thirty-fifth year of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, chapter ono hundred and one, intituled 
‘© An Act to amend the law respecting the proving and sale of Chain 
Cables and Anchors :”’ 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows :— 


1. Repeal of 84 & 85 YVict., c. 101, s. 7.—Section seven of the 
said Act of the session of the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Her 
present Majesty shall be repealed from the passing of this Act. 

2. Fees to be paid into and expenses out of Mercantile Marine Fund. 
28 Vict., c. 27, s. 5.—All fees paid to the Board of Trade for licenses 
and renewals of licenses of proving establishments, apparatus, and 
machinery, in pursuance of the said Act shall from and after the /irst 
day of April one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four be carried to 
the Mercantile Marine Fund; and the salary of the inspector and other 
expenses incurred by the Board of Trade in the granting and renewals of — 
such licenses shall be paid out of the Mercantile Marine Fund. . 

8. No chain cable or anchor excecding 168 lbs. weight to be sold 
without being tested.—After the commencement of this Act a maker of or 
dealer in anchors and chain cables shall not sell or contract to sell, nor 
shall any person purchase or contract to purchase, for the use of any 
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British ship, any chain cable or any anchor exceeding in weight or: 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds which has not been previously tesx: 
and stamped in accordance with the law. 

4, Contract for sale to tmply a warranty.—Every contract for the sa!- 
of a chain cable shall, in the absence of an express stipulation to tae 
contrary (proof whereof shall lie on the seller), be deemed to imply a 
warranty that the cable has been, before delivery, tested and stamped > 
accordance with the law. In case of dispute the proof of such testn: 
and stamping shall be on the seller. 

5. Cables and anchors of alleged unseaworthy ‘ships to be tested.— 
Whenever any ship is surveyed or detained by the Board of Trae 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1878, on the ground of alleged unses- 
worthiness, the Board shall direct an inquiry into the condition of te 
cables and anchors, and if they have not been tested according w 
law, may make such further orders as they think requisite previous to 
her release. 

G6. 84 d 85 Vict., c. 101, s. 6, repealed. Test approved by Board «7 
Trade to be substituted.—Section six of the Act of the session of the 
thirty-fifth year of the reign of Her present Majesty shall be repealed. 
and in lieu thereof any test approved of by the Board of Trade as a te 
equal or superior to the tests required by the said Act may be sub- 
stituted for such tests ; provided that every chain is tested to a tensile 
and breaking strain not less than that known as the Admiralty test. 

7. Superior tests may be substituted tn certain cases—Any tes: 
approved by the Board of Trade as a test superior to the tensile and 
breaking test required by the said Act may, in any particular case or 
class of cases, be substituted for such test ; and in such case or elass of 
cases, chains and anchors tested according to the test so approved shall 
be deemed to be tested according to law, and the said test shall be noted 
on a certificate. 


Tue Act, 
As it has passed, is as follows :— 


An Act to amend the Law respecting the Proving and Sale of Chain 
Cables and Anchors.—80th July, 1874.—87 and 88 Vict., chapter 51. 


Whereas it is expedient to amend the Act of the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-fifth years of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, chapter one hundred 
and one, intituled ‘‘An Act to amend the law respecting the proving 
and sale of Chain Cables and Anchors:”’ 


Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
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Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows :— 

1. Construction and Commencement of Act.—This Act shall be con- 
strued as one with the Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, 1864 and 1871, 
and together with those Acts may be cited as the Chain Cables and 
Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874, and may be cited separately as the Chain 
Cables and Anchors Act, 1874, and shall take effect from the first day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four. 

2. Fees to be paid into and expenses out of Mercantile Marine Fund.— 
All fees paid to the Board of Trade, and all fees and other sums received 
by the Trinity House as their licensee in pursuance of the Chain Cables 
and Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874, shall be carried to the Mercantile 
Marine Fund; and all expenses of the Board of Trade and Trinity House 
incurred under the Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874, and 
the salary and allowances payable to an inspector shall be paid out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. 

8. No chain cable or anchor exceeding 168 Ibs. weight to be sold without 
beiny tested.—After the commencement of this Act a maker of or dealer 
in anchors and chain cables shall not sell or contract to sell, nor shall 
any person purchase or contract to purchase, for the use of any Dritish 
ship, any chain cable or any anchor excecding in weight one hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds, which has not been previously tested and stamped in 
accordance with the Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874. 
Any person who acts in contravention of this section shall be deemed to 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

4. Contract for sale to imply a warranty.—Every contract for the sale 
of a chain cable shall, in the absence of an express stipulation to the 
contrary (proof whereof shall lie on the seller), be deemed to imply a 
warranty that the cable has been before delivery tested and stamped in 
accordance with the Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874. In 
case of dispute, the proof of such testing and stamping shall be on the 
seller. 

5. Cables and anchors of alleged unseaworthy ships to be tested.—When 
ever any ship is surveyed or detained by the Board of Trade under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1878, on the ground of alleged unseaworthiness, 
the Board may direct an inquiry into the condition of the cables and 
anchors, and if they have not been tested according to the Chain Cables 
and Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874, may make such further order as they 
think requisite previous to her release. 

6. 34 & 35 Vict., c. 101, 8. 6. repealed. Test approved by Board of 
Trade to be substituted.—Section 6 of the Act of the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-fifth years of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter one hun- 
dred and one, shall be repealed, and in lieu thereof any test approved of 
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by the Board of Trade as a test equal or superior to the tests required 
by the said Act may be substituted for such tests; provided that every 
chain is tested to a tensile and breaking strain not less than that know 
as the Admiralty test. 

7. Superior tests may be substituted in certain cases.—Any test approve! 
by the Board of Trade as a tcst superior to the tensile and breaking tes 
required by the said Act may, in any particular case or class of cases, be 
substituted for such test; and in such case or class of cases, chains and 
anchors tested according to the test so approved shall be deemed tol 
tested according to the Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874, 
and the said test shall be noted on a certificate. 

8. Acts specified in Schedule repealed in part.—The Acts specified 
the Schedule to this Act are hereby repealed from the commencement of 
this Act to the extent in the third column of that Schedule mentioned. 
without prejudice to anything done or suffered, or any right acquired 
before the said day under the enactments hereby repealed. 


ScHEDULE. 
Session and Chapter. Title. Extent of Repeal. 


27 & 28 Vict., c. 27. | The Chain Cable and | Section five from *¢ all suck 
Anchor Act, 1864. fees’’ inclusive down WwW 
the end of the section, aw 
in section six the words 
‘‘out of moneys to b 
provided by Parliamest 
for the purpose.”’ 


35 & 86 Vict., c. 78. | The Merchant Ship-| Section twelve. 
ping Act, 1872. 





The above Act is in itself a complete study. In meetings and speeches 
of many shipowners, and in the various organs of the press that are 
supposed to represent the views of shipowners, we have seen but lide 
else than abuse of the Board of Trade for inefficiency and general incom- 
petency. As we have more than once pointed out, we regard this abuse 


‘ 
| 


as a very healthy sign, being a sure indication that the Board are working 


well, and fearlessly treading on corns whenever they can conveniently te 
found in improper places, or when the feet of which the corns now sec& 
to form an important part are treading in paths they should avoid. I 
the first place, we have to notice concerning the new Act of 1874, thsi 
it does not repeal the seventh section of the Act of 1871. The Board J 
Trade have, therefore, two clauses under which they can proceed agains 


eee eee 
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makers making or shipowners buying and using chain cables that are 
not tested and certified as required by the Statutes of 1864 to 1874. 
Under the Act of 1871, Sec. 7, the Board can proceed against persons 
making and selling untested chains for foreign ships, as well as for British 
ships, and under the Act of 1874 they can proceed aguinst persons making 
and selling untested chains for British ships. It is probable, however, 
that, as the obvious intention of the Select Committee was to limit the 
compulsory test to British ships, that Sec. 7 of the Act of 1871 is, 
practically, a dead letter. One effect will therefore be, that bad chains 
which fail to pass the test will be patched up and sent abroad ; whilst the 
British shipowner will get the good and tested chains, if and when he 
wants them. The Act in effect adopts as a sound commercial principle 
the axiom that ‘‘ wooden nutmegs may be sold, provided they are sold 
to foreigners only.” 

Section 4 of the new Act is novel and important, and we would advise 
sellers of old chain cables especially to see that when they sell a chain 
cable they give notice of a formal character on the invoice or otherwise, 
that the chain cable sold has been or has not been, as the case may be, 
tested and stamped in accordance with the Acts. 

Section 5 is really unimportant, as it does not confer on the Board any 
powers in excess of those they already possess. But it is valuable as 
evincing in express language a desire to give the Board of Trade fall 
powers over unseaworthy ships. 

Sections 6 and 7 take away from Her Majesty in Council, and confer 
entirely on the Board of Trade full power to alter the strains in any way 
they may think fit, always, however, on the condition that the Board of 
‘Trade require something as good as or better than the Admiralty test. 

The sum and substance of the Act of 1874 is, first, to give the Board 
of Trade more power over the test, and to enable them to accept any 
test that they may think as good as the precise statutory test; and 
secondly, to enable chain makers to dispose of untested chains to foreigners. 

The policy of giving the Board of Trade full power over the test is, 
we think, very wise; and we learn from the Marine Department that, 
for the present, the strains printed at pages 608 to 611 of the Nautical 
for July will still be applied to all chain cables tested at public machines 
noder Section 5 of the Act of 1871, which still remains in force: tests 
which the Select Committee report should not be reduced. The Marine 
Department are making the most exhaustive experiments ever yet made 

on British iron, and will, we learn, certainly not make any alteration in 
existing tests until those experiments are completed. 

The policy of allowing makers to sell untested chains to foreigners, 
and to foreigners only, 1s, we think, a direct encouragement to fraud, 
and an interesting inconsistency in this age of gushing philanthropy. It 
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means, 80 long as the test is deemed to be necessary for British ships, 
that for foreigners any untested rubbish*is good enough ; and it affords 
to chain cable makers a legal, and ready, and, no doubt, a necessary 
means of disposing of stuff unfit for the British market. There will 
now be two authorised sorts of manufacture running side by side in this 
country—one sort good enough to stand the test, and the other not; 
and so great is our faith in the ingenuity of makers of and dealers in 
chain cables, that we are satisfied that the ‘“‘ wooden nutmegs”™ will, 
while ostensibly made for foreigners, really often find their way on 
board British ships as certified cables tested according to statute. 

Our pages have more than once urged the Governments of foreign 
countries to start some sort of voluntary testing of chain cables and anchors, 
we need now nothing more cogent to induce them to start a compulsory test 
than the statement that, ‘‘ As regards British ships, no chain cables can be 
made, or legally sold or used, that are not tested and certitied according 
to law; while foreign ships and foreign markets can be supplied with 
the refuse of British cable works.” 

The Nautical Magazine is against the compulsory test altogether, as 
our readers well know ; but, seeing that compulsion is again athirmed by 
the Legislature to be good as against British shipowners in the matter 
of chain cables, and not good as against foreigners buying cabies kere, 
there is absolutely no way out of the difficulty other than the extensicn 
of means for testing chains abroad. We have not gone into the questica 
whether a British shipowner can buy untested chains abroad, and put 
them on board his ship abroad and use them here, because we think it is 
clear that there is nothing to prevent him from doing so, the prralty is 
for buying and selling untested chains here, and not for using them here; 
and if he wish to save £4 to £5 or more a ton by avoiding the test ard 
looking to cheapness alone, he will be able to pick up British cables at-roed 
cheaper than at home. But even if he does not look to cheapness, hat 
should really wish to buy a legally tested British cable when abroad, be will 
probably find that ditlicult, seeing that the untested chains will, under the 
system now introduced of testing chains for the British market bat not 
testing them fur the foreign market, generally be disposed of for the 
foreign market. We mention all these points in order to show that 
British shipowners and classification societies must now, as they alwars 
ought to have done, deal only and directly with first-class makers of 
repute, who will furnish proper chains and proper certificates, and thst 
they had better not rely on mere dealers and marine-store keepers. 

In concluding our remarks on this last Chain Cable Act we must ne 
omit to point out that it is, in some important respects, in direct op pos 
tion to the official evidence given to the Committee. In a qnestion pst 
to one of the oilicial witnesses, who was speaking ayainst defects 
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in the then existing law, it was implied that the official action in 
regard to the earlier Acts was taken with a view to render them 
unworkable or inconsistent. It was, at any rate, an insinuation in 
questionable taste, and was strongly and with animation repudiated. 
Now, however, that the new Act (entirely different from the Bill as 
introduced by the President of the Board of Trade) is the work of a 
Select Committee on which practical men predominated largely, there can 
be no insinuation of incompetency, or of a desire to render the law ridi- 
culous, or the test unworkable. The labours of the Select Committee have 
necessarily freed the Board of Trade from responsibility as to the policy 
or impolicy of the measure. Now that this Act has become law it is 
only right that we should point out (what is too often forgotten in these 
cases) that the Legislature, and not the Department, is responsible 
for it; but that, as usual, the Department will hereafter be blamed 
both for its policy, which their witnesses expressly objected to, and for 
its defects. 

In order to be quite certain as to the Admiralty test, we have to 
inform our readers that in the case of chain cables received into the use 
of Her Majesty’s Navy, the following tests are applied, and together are 
referred to in the recent Act as the ‘‘ Admiralty Test’ :— 


(a.) A tensile strain, which is exactly the same as the statutory tensile 
strain, is applied to each length separately. 


(b.) In applying the breaking strain, one length in every five lengths 
{or if a less number than five lengths be submitted for test, then one 
length in the number of lengths actually submitted) is selected, and from 
any part of it five complete links are cut out, and to the five links 
so cut out the breaking test is applied. 


(c.) If the links cut out break before the prescribed strain is reached, 
the whole five (or less number of) lengths from which the selection 
‘was made, are rejected, so that the failure of any one piece of five 
links to withstand the breaking strain at once condemns, not only the 
one length from which the five links were cut out, but also the whole of 
the five lengths from which the one length was selected. 


(d.) The breaking strain is applied before the tensile strain. 


(e.) A length of cable to which the tensile strain is applied for ‘the 
Royal Navy is 12} fathoms. 


From the above, it will be seen that if owners of ships and makers of 
chain cables are desirous of adopting the Admiralty test instead of the 
present statutory test, they must be prepared to make their cables in 
lengths of 12: fathoms instead of 15 fathoms; and must be prepared 
also to let one failure of five links condemn 624 fathoms of chain cable, 
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instead of (as under the Chain Cables Acts) allowing the failure of three 
links to condemn cnly 15 fathoms of chain cables. The chances of 
‘failure under the Admiralty breaking strain are as 5 to 8S under the 
statutory breaking strain. 


CHANNEL STEAMSHIPS. 





Tue “ Castauia, Dicey,’’ anp ‘‘ BESSEMER, REED.”’ 


TuesE two steamers are now approaching completion. The Castuls 
is launched, and the Bessemer is nearly ready for launching. The Castaua 
will have the lead, as she is nearly ready for a Board of Trade trial 
Neither ship will be permitted to carry passengers without a preliminary 
sea-going trial, with the Board of Trade officers on board. This implies 
no want of confidence in either ship, but is the usual and invariable 
custom in any ship of a novel construction before the Board of Trade 
issue their certificate that she 1s safo for the passenger trade. As far as 
we are able to ascertain both ships are well and faithfully built. To our 
mind the only advantage they will possess over existing Channel steamers 
is in their size. The Dicey boat, Castalia, cannot possibly get nearly so 
much power out of two paddle-wheels between two hulls as out of two 
paddle-wheels for one hull. Every one of the slightest experience knows 
that for speed alone, one large hull is better than two of half the size, 
each having half the power of engines. And in two hulls there is twice 
tno rubbing surface of water, whilst the back wash from the paddles 
between the two hulls must seriously retard the speed. One mistake 
appears to us to be serious, and that is, hanging the two paddles on a con- 
tinuous shaft. The hulls may work slightly, and this may endanger the 
shaft. 

As regards the Bessemer boat, being a long one and broad, she is sure to 
be comparatively steady in the short Channel seas; but the placing of 
one paddle-wheel on each side before the other is an important experiment. 

The one motion that chiefly causes sea-sickness is the vertical rising 
and falling of the ship. The rolling and pitching are of less but of some 
consequence; and if persons given to sea-sickness are not sea-sick in 
crossing the Channel in these two steamers, the reason will, we think, be 
chiefly on account of the length and breadth of the ships preventing s0 
groat a vertical rise and fall in the short choppy Channel seas, and we 
are led to the conclusion that a large and broad single-hulled steamer of 
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the ordinary type would be just as successful as either, and would be 
much preferable to the Castalia on account of speed. The Castalia will, 
we predict, certainly not be as fast as some of the present steamers, and 
will probably burn more fuel. The following are descriptions of these 
steamers abridged from the Times :— 

The Dicey steamer was launched at the Thames Iron Works yard 
about two months ago, and is now being fitted in the Victoria Docks. 

The idea of this ship was suggested to Captain Dicey by the 
outrigger boats of the Eastern seas. The Castalia may be roughly 
described as the two halves of a longitudinally divided hull, 290ft. long, 
placed 26ft. apart, bound together by girders, upon which is built a 
raised deck, enclosing cabin space. Under this deck, in the water-way 
dividing the halves of the hull, work a pair of paddle-wheels, hung side by 
side upon a single axis driven by two pair of engines, one in each half of 
the vessel. The Castalia has a beam of 60ft. Fore and aft of the engine 
space are state saloons, running the whole width of the vessel, covered in 
by the hurricane deck. The top of the hurricane deck affords a 
promenade. The lower deck runs forward and aft to within a few feet 
ofthe bow and stern. A double-hulled paddle-steamer, called the Gemini, 
was constructed years ago and failed, as have other ships of the sort. 
The Castalia is different in some respects from her predecessors. The 
inner side of each half of the Dicey steamer is built up in a perfectly flat 
or ‘‘ wall” side, and is expected to offer less resistance to the water than 
if each rounded hull had been made complete. The bows of the steamer 
are 26ft. apart. The paddle-wheels are in the centre of the vessel instead 
of at the sides, and as they work, the water behind them must press 
against the inner sides of the steamer towards the stern; 12} knots is the 
speed reckoned on. Twelve knots will be the least that will be useful for 
the passage between Dover and Calais. She draws 6ft. ; has no paddle- 
boxes, and can lie close alongside. She need not turn, as she steers from 
either end. The Castalia has no masts. 

The Bessemer saloon steamer is more ambitious, being 350ft. long 
with an estimated speed of 20 miles an hour; her intended draught is 
7ft. 6in. The Calais mud will not allow her another inch. She will be 
driven by two pairs of engines, exerting a power of 4,600 horses and four 
paddle-wheels. The width of her deck is 40ft. She can steam either way, 
being shaped alike at each end. For 48ft. from each end she has com- 
paratively no freeboard, and the centre portion, which is 252ft. long, 1s so 
shaped and raised as to act as a breakwater, throwing off water which will 
wash freely over the lower deck at each end. The Bessemer swinging saloon 
is in the centre of the vessel, and is 7Oft. long, 85ft. wide, and 20ft. high. 
The mechanical appliances are intended to counteract the rolling motion. 
The axis and the controlling hydraulic apparatus are to be under the 
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command of one man, who by moving a handle will keep the floor of th: 
saloon in line with a spirit level. The supports of the axis, on whie 
the saloon is hung, rest upon beds of indiarubber. The deck over tl 
saloon will be a promenade. Luggage will not be treated as now, but x 
the point of departure will be loaded into the railway vans in crs‘, 
which will be swung into the hold of the steamer. The Channel pass:: 
is not expected to take more than 70 minutes. There is, besides tt: 
swing-cabin, a fixed cabin at one end between decks 52ft. long, anda 
line of small cabins on each side, for a length of 150ft., between tk 
paddle-boxes. Above there is the deck, 252ft. long. Her construct= 
has been very costly. 


NEW DOCK ACCOMMODATION AT CARDIFF. 





Aw addition has recently been made to the ‘‘ Bute Dock System ’’ at tb: 
rising port of Cardiff. A new Dock basin was formally opened by 
the Marchioness of Bute, on the 22nd of July last, in presence of a larze 
concourse of people. The gates at the sea lock are said to be the largest si 
the kind in the world, and, to the apparent surprise of the noble lady, 
opened their ponderous leaves as she simply turned a small handle. By 
means of the hydraulic apparatus a feat was thus performed which, in !3 
way, was more useful, and, perhaps, more wonderful (with reverence be 
said) than the feat performed by Samson, when he marched off with 
the gates of Gaza, which, at any rate, were more easily unhinged thav 
those of Temple Bar. 

The first vessel to enter the new dock was the s.s. Brittany, d 
Cardiff, and she subsequently shipped 1,150 tons of coal. The basz 
being a tidal one, the ship was enabled to steam at once right in from 
the sea. This she did at half speed, and, having made a curve in hef 
course round the enclosed sheet of water, steamed up alongside No. 2 
tip, where a quantity of coal was immediately launched on board of her 
to show the capabilities of the hydraulic staiths. Six other vessels, repre- 
senting almost as many nationalities, followed, amid the plaudits of the 
multitude. In the evening, inevitable dinner followed. 

In these advanced and advancing commercial times, old harbours, old 
piers, quays, jetties, and even old-fashioned canals and docks, are getting 
out of date on account of the size of the craft which now carry on the 
international trade of nations. The size and capacity of this new basin 
is such that the very largest of our ocean-going steamers can be accom- 
modated therein. The dimensions are— 
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Length ... ove awe wets ... 1,000 feet 

Breadth ae ve inet oP 500 ,, 

Height of masonry... a eee 50 ,, 

Width of wall at foundation ... se2 25 ,, 

Ditto do. top ase ae 10} ,, 

Depth of water on cill-springs - 85 ,, 8} inches. 
Ditto do do. maps ... sie 25 , 8 ,, 
Length of entrance lock ae = 350 ,, 

Width of do. ee see 80 ,, 


The area, as stated in our article on Cardiff as one of ‘‘Our Great 
Ports,’’ in the April number for the Nautical last year (1873), is, according 
to the above dimensions, under 12 acres; but, when the lock space, 
graving dock, and the curve of the side walls are taken into account, it 
must contain rather more than that space. It is furnished with eight 
large ‘‘ staiths”’ for shipping coal, and these are worked by the latest 
improved hydraulics. The facility, therefore, given to large ships is 
very great. Itis calculated that these ‘‘staiths,’’ at their full working 
power of ten hours per diem, can ‘‘ turn in” 4,480 tons each day, so that 
nearly one and a half millions of tons could be shipped there in a year. 
Cardiff, down to to the present year, has been destitute of a ‘‘ public 
graving dock.” This desideratum has now been supplied in the new 
‘‘ South Basin ;”’ it is 600 feet long, and has an entrance 60 feet wide. 
The depth at “springs” is 28 feet 84 inches, and at ‘‘ neaps” 13 feet 
8} inches. Covered by a temporary wall of masonry, is an entrance 
intended to communicate from the new or ‘‘ South Basin” to another 
dock of 56 acres, intended to be commenced forthwith, and to be com- 
pleted in the course of the next five years. It, of course, is the necessary 
complement of the work just been completed. In the meantime, in order 
to develope the old docks, a junction lock with small basin has been con- 
structed, communicating with the East Bute Dock. This is a dock of 
45 acres, having only a small basin of 8 acres, and is fed by fresh water 
from the river Taff. The working power of this dock has heretofore been 
seriously curtailed by the small extent of its basin, which, also, is 
impeded in its operations by the system of ‘locking ’’ vessels through. 
The new junction lock to the basin just opened will greatly increase the 
working power of this dock. The dimensions of this lock (or junction 
basin) are— 

Length isi Sas eee ae aes ... 870 feet. 
Width af centre... eas see she swe> 220 ~, 
Ditto gates ... 06 sas ae sa scx “6O'.3, 


There are two pairs of gates, as owing to a difference of ‘‘level” between 
the ‘* East’ Dock and the ‘‘ South ”’ Basin, it was necessary to ‘‘ lock” 
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the vessels through. About four millions of tons deadweight were 
shipped at this flourishing port last year, and, by the facilities now 
created, it is estimated that the capabilities of the Cardiff docks will be 
fully doubled. Besides, owing to the trade having increased more rapidly 
than the accommodation, owners have declined to send their vessels 
there, in many cases. This fact was prominently brought under the 
notice of the Marquis a few months ago by a deputation of shippers, 
colliery owners, and others. Hence the application to Parliament last 
session for extended power to increase the dock room. The commerce 
of Cardiff will, in all probability, increase in the future as rapidly, if not 
more so, than it has done in the past. The Board of Trade are about 
to provide a very extensive office near to the docks. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steamship Company (Limited), a young, 
but vigorous offspring of this thriving port, bids fair to emulate in time 
its older rivals. Tho first-class full-powered Clyde-built steamers 
Glamorgan and Pembroke, each of 2,500 tons burden, are now accom- 
plishing the ‘* trajet’”’ of the Atlantic in periods of time as satisfactory in 
shortness as those in which it is achieved by many of the regular Liverpool 
ships. The great advantages offered by this line to shippers in the 
south and west of England seems to be now fully appreciated. The 
arrangements for taking goods alongside and loading them are more 
perfect at Cardiff than at any other port in the Bristol Channel, uf, 
indeed, they are not, or will not soon be, more perfect than at any other 
port. To intending emigrants and passengers of every class and descrip- 
tion, British steamships offer attractions of fine roomy, well-kept and well- 
ventilated vessels, courteous officers, handsome commodious saloons and 
state-rooms, together with an excellent ‘cuisine ;” and a clean, roomy 


stecrave for those whose means do not admit of their partaking of the 
luxuries just enumerated. The enterprising young line startung from 
Cardiff deserves every success, and we believe that it will form a per- 
manent link between us and our American cousins. 


Ocean Tracks For Sreamers Oct anp Home.—This subject has 
attracted much attention on the other side of the Atlantic, and an old 
contributor of ours, Captain R. B. Forbes, has, we are glad to see, been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee of the Social Science Associativa 
at Boston, and is expending his best energies in the matter. Professor 
Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard University, is now in Europe, Intending to 
confer with European powera, and endeavour to fix on tracks by puneral 
consent, so that the great highway between Europo and Amenca may 
“Ne gafer. 
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THE TWO SENATORS: BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 
A PHILANTHROPIST AND A SHIPOWNER. 
Scene—Anyuwhere in the neighbourhood of a Poker. 


Cas. That you have wrong’d me, doth appear in this: 
You have condemned and noted certain ships, 
That went to sea, from this our native land: 
And then, my letters, praying on my side 
Because I knew the facts were slighted off. 
Brv. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 
Cas. In such a book as yours it is not mect 
That every nice offence should have its comment. 
Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are spoke of much in that which I have writ. 
Your ships were well insur’d, I am informed, 
By underwriters. 
Cas. My ships insured ? 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods! this speech were else your last. 
Bru. The name of Cassius honors this assertion, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 
Cas. -Chastisement ? 
Bru. Remember, Graius. Graius, then, remember. 
- Was he not vilified for temper’s sake ? 
‘‘ The biggest rascal walking on two legs,” 
Did not Odoudius testify I called 
Grai Graius?* Odoudius also prov’d 
That he and I in sacred conclave met ; 
Where I, when offering sacrifice with him 
Of weeds—burnt sacrifice to Morpheus shrine— 
Swore a huge swear that Graius, in one year, 





* Extract from Mr. O’Dowd’s evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Unseaworthy Ships :—8,578. “I never saw Mr. Plimsoll before he came into my 
office and asked me to allow him to smoke a cigar, which, of course, I said he was 
quite welcome todo. . . . ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Hamel’ (in reply to an observation 
of Mr. Plimsoll), “‘I know Mr. Gray, the Assistant Secretary of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade.’ ‘So do I,’ said Mr. Plimsoll. (I would 
rather not give this evidence, but Mr. Plimsoll, I think, has opened it. I intended 
that anything that passed between Mr. Plimsoll and me should be strictly 
confidential, and I said so to him. I will never have confidential interviews with 
Mr. Plimsoll again.) Mr. Plimsoll said, ‘Before the present year is out I will 
crush that fellow ; a greater rascal does not walk upon two legs.’ ” 
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I’d scare! squelch! scrag! yea, even squash !—aye, erush!' 
[ Aside. But I from out my bag let loose the cat, 
And in the Senate read Odoudius’ notes ; 
And quare Odoudius blabbed and marred my plot, 
And Graius smiles, and lives to controvert :] 
Those were my words, then why should one of us 
That struck the foremost man of all the lot 
But for opposing surveys, budge at you ? 
Forget we have our heliotypes in print, 
And mar the mighty use of our large fund 
For so much fact as may be grasped thus ? 
I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon, 
Than such a Member. 

Brutus, bay not me; 
I'll not endure it ; you forget yourself, 
To bring mein. I am a member—I, 
Older in session, abler than yourself 
To make confusions. 

| Go to; you are not, Cassius. 
T am. 
I say, you are not. 
Urge me no more—I shall forget myself. 
Have mind upon your fund—tempt me no farther. 
Away, slight man ! 
Is’t possible ? 
Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Must I be frightened when shipowners stare ? 
Ye Gods! ye Lawyers! must I stand all this ? 
All this? aye, more. Fret till your proud heart break. 
Go show your clerks how choleric you are— 
And make your seamen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you? Must I stick to facts 
Under your testy humour? By my book 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen 
Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea, in my speeches, 
When you are waspish. 

Is it come to this ? 
You say you are a better ‘‘ member ;”” 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of old M.P.’s, 
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You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus. 
I said an older member, not a better. 

Did I say better ? 

If you did, I care not. 

Where Candlish here, he durst not thus have mov’d me. 
Peace—peace ; you durst not so have tempted him. 
I durst not ? 

No. 

What! Durst not tempt him ? 

No; for your life you durst not. 

Do “in presume too much ypon my love— 

I may say that I shall be sorry for. 

You have said that you should be sorry for. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am armed so strong in heliotype 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

Which I respect not. Idid send to you 

For certain information you deny’d me— 

I, who can raise no money by vile means. 

By heaven, I had rather coin my coals 

And drop my tears for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of seamen their vile trash 

By windy publications: (Miners gave 

To me one thousand pieces.) I did send 

To you for facts to help me in my suit, 

Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassius ? 
Should you have answered Marcus Brutus so ? 


- When Marcus Brutus thinks of waxing rich 


By sending men upon the sea in ships, 
Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 
Dash them to pieces. 
I denied you not. 
You did. 
I did not. My legal man 

Sent you the answer back. Brutus hath riv’d my heart : 
A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities— 
But your book makes mine greater than they are. 
You love me not. 

I do not like your faults. 
A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
A flatterer’s would not, though they might appeay 
As huge as high Olympus. 
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Cas. Come, sailor folk ; humanitarians, come ; 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world— 
Hated by Brutus ; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman, all his ships observed ; 
Set in a blue-book, learn'’d and conn’d by rote 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from my eyes! There is a poker— 
And here my humbled head. Off with my’ head ; 
I, that denied thee facts, will give my head. 
Strike, as thou didst at Graius ; for I know 
When thou didst hate him worst thou lov’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 

Brv. Sheathe your poker! 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope. 
O, Cassius! you are yoked with the lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. You now must pay 
The costs incurred by suits in courts of law 
That you have instituted ’gainst myself. 
And having paid, and thereby ended strife, 
Unto the people’s Senate once again 
You shall elected be, to back me up 
In future legislation. 





Measurinc THE Heicut or tHe Sun.—We have received a red hand- 
bill professing to be ‘‘ a new process of measuring the height of the sun, 
by E. E. Middleton, member of the Naval and Military Club, Royal Albert 
Yacht Club, and Royal Canoe Club.’’ He says it ‘‘has silenced the 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities,’’ at which we are not surprised ; and 
he asks the School Boards to see to it. We have seen to it; and we 
confidently warn our young readers to put no trust in it at all. They 
would be quite as certain fo find the height of the sun either by attend- 
ing the University boat-race, or by spelling the word ‘‘ Abracadabra ” 
. backwards and forwards, as by employing Mr. Middleton’s method. 
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ENGINE-ROOM AND STOKE-HOLE BILGES. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


S1r,—lIt is well known to those who go to sea in steamships that the 
cleanliness of the engine-room and stoke-hole bilges is of vital impor- 
tance, and that during bad weather the question is often asked, How are 
the bilges? It is rare, in comparison, to feel any anxiety about the hold 
bilges. Howis this? Simply because the flooring or ceiling of the hold is 
fastened down, and seldom any water gets there, except in cases of 
damage to hull. How different is the stoke-hole and engine-room bilges 
generally. A skeleton frame-work of wood is first fitted, and, we will 
suppose, fastened securely to the floorings, over which at. times are nailed 
boards—say, 1} inch thick, with pieces here and there portable; on 
this platform the stoke-hole plates are laid, but not fastened down, 
because with the present arrangement these are required: to be lifted to 
get at roses, cocks, pipes, &c., as also to allow any large quantity of 
water getting into the stoke-hole to pass into the bilges; consequently it 
is very common to have these bilge pipes choked, as the water takes 
with it ashes, coal, waste, and anything in its course. We constantly hear 
of rough modes to prevent these pipes from choking, such as fastening a 
broom to the end of the pipe, or securing a coal-basket round it, that the 
water only may pass through; but rose and mud-boxes are also common 
now, and all are useful in their way. Yet any sea-going steamship, 
having her engine-bilges so exposed, will give those who have charge of 
them much trouble, and diminish the sea-going qualities of the ship. 
How can it be otherwise? There is always a certain quantity of water 
used in stoke-holes and engine-rooms which passes into the bilges, and in 
the event of much water getting here by shipping a sea, or other causes, 
which is not unfrequent, the action of the water in the bilges from side 
to side becomes so great, that the wing plates will be forced up; 
the water then passes with great violence over, as well as under, these 
stoke-hole plates; takes with it more ashes and coal. The effectual 
choking of the pipes follows; the water increases. The attention of 
those on watch is taken to the bilges instead of to the fires, boilers, and 
engines, the pressure of steam is reduced, the speed of the ship 
diminishes, consequently she loses steering way or broaches to, and then 
Tolls helplessly in the trough of the sea; the rolling increases, which 
often defies all attempts to stop the mischief; the other flooring-plates are 
how washed up, and everything in the stoke-hole is in thwart-ship motion. 
How can men fire at such a time ? for to keep on their legs is difficult, 
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and to shovel coal, when mixed with water in rapid motion, is mor 
difficult still; things get worse instead of better. Those plates beir: 
adrift may break away or damage sea-cocks, &c., and then wha: 
follows ? 

I appeal to those of experience to say whether I am drawing x 
exaggerated picture. 

To prevent this constant risk, and too frequent serious consequences, 
I would suggest that under the coal-bunkers, boilers, stoke-holes, and 
engine-room, a water-tight iron flooring be constructed, with perforated 
portions where necessary, over which a close fitting cover, only to tx 
raised to admit of a large quantity of water passing down, but neihe 
coals nor ashes ; all sea-cocks, feed, and other pipes, to be kept aba 
this flooring. The efficiency of such a system would be negatived were 
these bilges to be used as a water-ballast tank, for then there would be no 
space for accidental water to get away. Iam sure that if such a cours 
were adopted, the risks by steamer would soon be reduced, and manys 
good ship and valuable life saved, and until something of the kind is done, 
we need not look for any great reduction in the number of steamers 
foundering. And as a matter of economy, the coals would go into the 
fires dry instead of so often wet. A large proportion of the oil from th: 
engines, which is now pumped over the side, could be saved, the plates 
and the riveting of the ship’s bottom in this section would be subject to 
less friction from the absence of the balls composed of grease and ashes. 
which is common to almost all steamers under the present arrangement. 
and the health of the ship would be improved. These things alone 
should soon pay for the extra cost for constructing the permanent irca 
flooring. 7 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ROBERT WATSON, 
Commanding Steamers since 1854. 


ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMERS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srr,—It has often occurred to me when reading of the wreck of 
Atlantic steamers, that much life might be saved on such occasions, by 
always sending two steamers across the Atlantic together, so that one 
might render assistance to the other, or if one ship had to be abandoned, 
that the other might take off her passengers and crew. 

A steamer may meet with a variety of accidents at sea. In a large 
proportion of disasters, however, the safety of the passengers and crew 
depends entirely on the timely passing of another ship, and considering 
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how seldom ships of any kind are met with on the Atlantic, or even on 
the coast, it must be admitted that the chances of meeting one at the 
particular hour, when her assistance is required, would be very small 
indeed. 

A steamer’s boats would certainly offer temporary means of escape, pro- 
vided there were only a few passengers on board. Nearly all the Atlantic 
steamers, however, during the passenger season, carry from 800 to 1,200 
passengers (and some have been known to carry 1,500) while it is 
candidly admitted that it is impossible to place on board these steamers 
more boats than will accommodate about one third of the passengers. 
The tendency to build large steamers, carrying from 1,200 to 1,500 
passengers, is also increasing, while the idea of providing means of 
safety for the whole of the passengers on all occasions of ordinary 
disaster, seems to have been given up as impracticable. This appears 
to be admitted on all hands, and, indeed, you yourself have clearly stated 
the case in an article, entitled ‘‘ Life-saving Gear,” in the March number of 
the Nautical Magazine, wherein you say,—‘‘ Before we enter on this part 
of our subject, we must, however, state in plain terms, that we are advised, 
and believe, that in the case of ships carrying a large number of pas- 
sengers in rough and dangerous passages, or in much frequented seas, it 
is impossible to provide means for saving all the lives on board, in most 
of the ordinary circumstances attending a casualty. Inthe mid-Atlantic, 
for instance, it would be impossible in winter to preserve the whole, or 
anything like the whole number of passengers, for any considerable 
time after a fourMering, where no other ship is near; and even if the 
passengers could be placed on rafts, they would be without a supply of 
food, water, and clothing, and would probably succumb to cold, hunger, 
and thirst.” 

In the same article you have also shown that in the majority of the 
great disasters, there was not time even to lower the boats before the 
ship went down, and that nearly all the persons who were saved in these 
cases, were saved by clinging to life-buoys, and floating délris of the 
wreck, and were afterwards picked up. 

From these facts you very naturally reason that the only way to meet 
these cases, which you have denominated ‘‘ sudden emergencies,” is to 
have a sufficient number of buoyant articles kept on the upper deck, so 
that each passenger could get one, and keep himself afloat until picked 
up. But though you admit that this is the only practicable means of 
saving life in cases of sudden emergency, you add ‘that such appli- 
ances would be useless where no assistance is at hand.’’ - 

These very unpleasant truths I think all go to prove what is now 
Senerally admitted—namely, that boats, rafts, and life-buoys, though so 
useful in cases of stranding or collision, are quite inadequate to save ® 
: H 
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large number of passengers when a ship has to be abandoned at sea or 
away from the land, and there is no assistance near. 

* In cases of collision and stranding also, another ship can always render 
valuable assistance if near at hand. As a rule, when a ship comes into 
collision, there is too much excitement on both boats for either to render 
prompt assistance to the other, each ship looking after its own safety 
first. Ifa third ship were at hand, she would be free from this excitement, 
and better able to lower her bouts quickly, in order to save the persens 
on the sinking ship or ships. 

In the case of running ashore, too, the excitement is equally great, so 
that the boats are generally capsized by overcrowding, before they are 
properly lowered. The chances are that both ships would not go ashore, 
and other boats brought alongside the stranded vessel would be able to 
take away the passengers without this danger, and instead of perkaps 
having to land them through heavy breakers on to a rocky shore, with 
the danger of the boats being capsized or smashed, they could be taken 
more safely to the other ship, where they could be easily drawn on brari 
one by one. 

On a ship running ashore, too, there is always danger of her breakirz 
up, unless speedily taken off. The assistance of another ship would be 
most serviceable in effecting this, but many ships break up before such 
assistance arrives. 

So far, I have endeavoured to show that there is a large proportin cf 
cases in which boats, rafts, and life-buoys are inadequate to save Lie, 
especially where a large number of passengers are carried. I have aso 
endeavoured to show some of the advantages of a ship always having 
near her a companion ship, which arrangement, it scems to me, supp ics 
a means of safety in those cascs where boats, rafts, and life-buoys are cf 
themselves deficient. 

It will now be my object to show that the scheme of passenger ships 
crossing the Atlantic on the principle of this dual companionship is pws- 
sible and practicable. 

I have considered the principle chicfly in connection with Atis=te 
ships, because I am better acquainted with them, and because I th.xk 
it best adapted to this trade on account of the long voyages, the larce 
number of passengers and steamers crossing, and the peculiar dansers af 
the Atlantic. 

The first requisite for two steamers to cross the Atlantic torcther. 
would be that they should have nearly the same speed, for, as the fasze 
boat would have to sacrifice her speed to the slower one, it is chbvic=s 
that on economic grounds, a fast boat should not sail with a show con. 
but like with like ; and considering the large number of steamers of alraxc 
every rate of speed crossing the Atlantic at the present day, it would ux 
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appear to be very difficult to arrange them according to their rate of speed. 
The total loss of time for the faster steamer would be very small at the 
end of the voyage if the steamers were well arranged. 


In Professor Tyndall’s last report on his experiments with fog-whistles, 
he states that the fog-whistle could be heard at a greater distance in 
foggy weather than in clear bright weather. The greatest distance at 
which it could be heard under the most favourable circumstances, was 
12 miles, and under the most unfavourable circumstances, 2 miles. 
In clear weather, therefore, it appears to me that the two steamers 
should keep parallel to each other, about a mile apart, and in hazy 
weather that the slow boat should go first, the other following after, not 
less than a mile distant, and half a mile on the port side of the first 
ship ; but, on nearing the land, on the outside of the first ship, whether 
port or starboard. 


For the guidance of other ships in foggy weather, the first steamer 
might have a long blast of the whistle and the second short ones. 


It might at first be thought that the ships being so close to each other 
would be in danger of colliding. On consideration, however, this will 
be found not to be the case. In the first place they would both be going 
nearly the same speed and the same course, and if from some cause the 
second steamer did overhaul the other she would be half-a-mile on her 
port side. Or even granting that No. 2 steamer were steering in a direct 
line for the first steamer, it would only be at the rate of about one knot 
an hour (or a quarter of a mile in fifteen minutes). The greatest danger 
of collision is when two ships approach each other in opposite directions, 
as they then approach each other so quickly—for supposing each to be 
going at ten knots, they would then approach each other at the rate of 
twenty knots. In meeting each other in opposite directions too there is 
nearly always an uncertainty (especially in foggy weather) on each ship, 
as to knowing which course the other is steering or intends to steer. 
_ Were it not for this uncertainty very few collisions would take place. In 
the case of two ships keeping the same course and each being aware of 
it, there would be no such danger, because the first ship would keep her 
course and the second would clear her by either porting or starboarding 
even at the last moment. 

The fact that we have never yet heard of a fast steamer colliding with 
® slower one steering the same course, is a strong proof that such a 
Collision, except in a case of the greatest carelessness, would be in me 
_ highest degree improbable. 

It would be necessary to have at least three signals understood by both 
thips, which could be given either by steam-whistle, horn, or gun. 

These signals might be of the following nature:— : 

# 
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1st. Indicating Ihave stopped. (This would be a signal for the other 
to stop also and reverse.) 

2nd. I have proceeded again. 

3rd. I am in distress. Lower your boats at onee and come to om 
assistance. 

As the first boat would be most likely to meet with danger, it might be 
considered advisable to exclude from it all women, children, and infirm 
persons in the steerage, and all children and infirm persons in the 
cabin. 

For sudden emergencies where there is no time to lower boats, its 
unquestionable that all passenger ships should be provided with even = 
excess of buoyant articles, such as the ‘‘ save-all” which should b 
stowed in different parts of the upper deck in a conspicuous place. 

If one of two ships supplied with the ‘‘ save-all” and ordinary boats, and 
sailing together in the manner I have described, were to meet with any 
accident common to Atlantic steamers, it seems to me that there would 
be a reasonable chance of saving the greater portion of the passengets 
and crew, if not all. 

However this may be (for I only offer the scheme as a suggestion, 
knowing that there may be many matters connected with it which I have 
overlooked), it is nevertheless true that at the present moment Atlantic 
passenger ships are not provided with any means for saving a large 
number of passengers in cases where the ship has to be abandoned a& 
sea, either from fire, striking an iceberg, or foundering—events which I 
have shown form a large proportion of disasters common to. Ailants 
steamers. Apologizing for occupying so much of your valuable space, 


I remain, yours respectfally, 
Z. Z. 


New Sree. Yacut.—A steel yacht has been built in Philadelphia, with 
expectations of going 26 miles per hour. The result at the first tral 
was 21 miles. Her plates are one-sixteenth of an inch thick, with a bow 
little less than razor sharpness. The frames are steel, the angles being 
only 1} inch thick and 14 inches apart. All the seams are double 
riveted. Her locomotive boiler has been tested to a pressure of 200Ibs. 
to the square inch. Her cylinders are 10 inches in diameter and 10 
inches in stroke. The screw is 4 feet in diameter with 7 feet pitch. 
This little craft is termed the Aerolite, and is destined for Egypt. 
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THE PORT OF CALLAO, PERU, 1878. 
By Lrevrenant-CommManDER Epwin Ware, U.S.N. 


_ ANcHORAGE.—Af present men-of-war are anchored in line on a bearing 
of nearly east and west, or in a line nearly parallel to the ‘‘ Punta,”’ or 
Callao Point, and nearest to it. They usually moor head and stern. In 
the rear of these, on the same bearings, is the line of the mooring buoys 
for the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 

To the rear of these, to the northward, all the merchant sailing vessels 
are anchored, or, rather, moored head and stern. There are usually 
three or four lines of vessels moored close together, each line being about 
half a mile in length. Vessels returning from tke ‘‘ Islands,’’ with guano, 
to clear, are permitted to select a temporary anchorage outside of the 
lines, or to leeward. 

The best‘and most convenient anchorage for a man-of-war, under the 
present arrangement, is just outside of the line of Peruvian vessels, to 
westward, in a position well inside of the extremity of the ‘‘ Punta,’’ and 
as close to the city as possible. 

The following bearings will give an approximate idea of the locations 
indicated, viz. :— 

San Lorenzo Lighthouse W. by S. 

East end of San Lorenzo Island 8. by W. 4 W. 

Tower of the Old Castle (rectangular tower) E. } N. 

Five and a half or six fathoms of water will be obtained here, and a 
good holding ground. 

This anchorage is well to windward, the wind being generally from the 
southward, and you escape the obnoxious odours that prevail on shore. 
The anchorage to leeward, though a berth may be obtained nearer the 
city, is not considered healthy. 

From the anchorage recommended, a vessel may leave the port under 
sail with a fair wind. 

CuimaTE.—It is true that ‘‘It never rains in Callao,” but from the 
middle of April to the middle of November the atmosphere contains a 
great deal of moisture, which, at times, amounts to a heavy mist. Dense 
fogs are also prevalent. The moisture is condensed on the rigging and 
spars, and drops like rain. 

This is particularly the case at night, though it often occurs for days in 
succession. During the season above referred to, a ship coming in with 
wet sails might fail to get them dry for weeks. The sun is not seen for 
many days at times, rendering Callao one of the most difficult places to 
rate chronometers by equal altitudes. Though at times the sun may be 
obtained in the morning, it is almost impossible to obtain an afternoon 
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observation. There is an establishment in Callao having a transit instrt- 
ment, and all merchant vessels send their chronometers there for rating. 
The chronometers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company are also 
intrusted to the care of the same establishment. 

During the months of January, February, and March, the weather is 
warm and pleasant. The sky is clear, and comparatively dry, yet a very 
dense fog is frequently swept across the bay by the southerly winds. 


HxattH.—The harbour of Callao is not particularly unhealthy, if s 
proper berth is taken clear of the city. 

The city of Callao is filthy beyond measure, and this is due to the fact 
that there is no system of sewerage. 

During the months of March and April officers and men are ofta 
attacked with what is here called ‘“‘tertianana,’’ which is nothing mor 
than a form of chills and fever, which generally yields to treatment, if 
the patient is careful and follows the advice of the physician. The fever 
is of malarious origin, and sometimes, however, assumes a malignant 
type. 

Diseases of the throat and bronchial tubes are engendered in those 
who are in the least susceptible to affections of this nature. 


Lrserty to §xr’s Company.—For the past few years Callao has, 
perhaps, been the most objectionable port in the whole world to give 
liberty to men, for the reason that desertions have been so numerous. 
The great cause has been the demand for labour. Merchant vessels 
have frequently lost nearly their entire crews. 

The pernicious system of shipping-masters and boarding-house keepers 
is as bad here as in any part of the globe, and ‘“‘ Jack” is looked upon as 
so much plunder by the Callao runners. 


FAcIuITIES FoR OVERHAULING AND REFItTT1ING.—The harbour of Callao 
contains a floating dock, the property of a stock company, under the title 
of ‘‘ The Callao Dock Company.” The dock is of iron, and was pu 
together and launched here in the year 1866. The dock, however, was 
built in Scotland. The manager of the dock states that the company 
will undertake to dock vessels of 5,000 tons. 

The following is an extract from the company’s printed circular :— 


Rates for the Use of the Dock.—Satling Vessels. 

First day, per register ton ... see se .-- Sol 0.50 
Each subsequent day = ove ae ses 25 
Ships of War and Steamers. 

First day, per register ton ... ist sais ... Sol 1.00 


Four days following, per registered ton, each _—... 75 
Each subsequent day sos us ove -- «=—(s«éBD 


| 
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Note.—The Peruvian ‘“‘sol”’ is about 8 per cent. less than the United 
States gold dollar. 

Armour-plated vessels, and those entering with cargo, or an excess of 
ballast or other weights, will pay an additional sum, according to weight. 

The dock will not be sunk for less than 150 soles, but two small 
vessels may occupy it at the same time. 

Vessels stripped, caulked, and metaled by special contract, or at fixed 
prices per sheet of metal nailed on, varying from 10 to 15 reals (1 dol. 
to 1.50 dol.) per sheet, including dock dues, labour, and all the material, 
excepting metal, nails, and felt. 

The dock company will also furnish masts and spars, and advertises to 
do all kinds of ship carpentery, as well as iron work. They furnish 
composition for the bottoms of iron vessels. The dock has the reputation 
of being well managed. 

Besides the dock company, there are several shipwrights who will 
contract for work, and who will, if required, give bonds for a proper per- 
formance of the contract. 

Materials for spars, &c., may always be obtained, but as everything of 
this nature comes from abroad, the price is often immoderate. Live oak 
is extremely difficult to obtain. White oak may be procured, but not 
always of the best quality. 

All kinds of ship stores may be had, and generally of good quality. 


Facruirixs ror Coatina.—Good steaming coal may always be had. 
The usual price is from 15 to 18 dollars (U.S. gold) per ton of 2,240 lbs., 
though at times, owing to the scarcity, or a “corner in coal’’ (not 
uncommon), the price advances five or six dollars above these figures. 

A very good steam producing coal has been brought from Australia, 
which should be supplied at a much less rate, but owing to the lack of 
ships and communication between here and Australia, the supply is by 
no means constant. The price above stated includes lighters, which are 
numerous, each lighter carrying about twenty tons of coal. 


Faciitizs For Provisioninc.—All kinds of provisions can be obtained, 
and of fair quality, if care be exercised in their inspection. 

Bread of an excellent quality is obtainable at a fair price. The price 
seldom exceeds 7c. per pound. The bread is baked here from Chili 
flour. 

Water.—Water may be obtained at all seasons from water-boats 
supplied with good pumps and hose, but the quality of the water is not 
good, and sometimes gives a ship’s company, upon their arrival, diarrhoea. 
The water, however, is used by all the inhabitants of Callao. Many use 
filters and dripstones. 

Efforts are being made at this present time to establish new water- 
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works, in which case the water will be brought from a diferent soarte. — 
and will be of better quality. 

The present price of water is $2.40 per ton (two soles and forty 
centavos). 


Port Cuarces.—Merchant vessels with, or for cargo, are liable to te 
following charges, viz. :— 

Tonnage dues, 20c. of sol per register ton. 

Light dues, 1}c. of sol per register ton. 

Hospital dues, 4c. of sol per register ton. 

Ballast generally cost twelve soles per launch of about six tons ; some 
times it costs as high as two and a half soles perton. Shingle ballas 5 
used. 

Discharging.—Coal and heavy cargo is taken out at about the rate # 
thirty-five tons daily; lumber at the rate of about 20,000 feet daily. 
general cargo at about one launch of twenty-five tons per day. 


Tue New Mores.—There is in process of construction quite an extet- 
sive system of docks or basins, where it is intended that vessels sha 
discharge. 

The works are being constructed at considerable expense, Messrs. 
Brassey and Co., of England, being the contractors. As a matter of 
course, when these works are completed, the facilities for discharzinz 
cargo will be much increased, as at present all cargo is landed by means 
of lighters. 

The following table exhibits the number of vessels arriving at Callac. 
from the countries enumerated, during the three years, 1870, 1871, and 
1872, exclusive of steamers. 


Nationality of Vessels. 


1870 1871 | 1572 


—— 





British ee me jus sae 870 72 | 2530 


American eee eee ae gate 141 107 °: 130 
French ate a er aan 84 92 G7 
Itahan tag a2 Sea ot 62 71 67 


Gorman eis — es es 82 34 55 


The importation of coolies from Macao is on the increase. 

During the past six months the only vessels engaged in this traffic have 
been Peruvian, French, and Central American (San Salvador). 

The number of coolies arriving at Callao during the year 1871 was 
9,700 ; daring the year 1872 thirty-two coolie ships arrived at this port. 
having embarked at Macoa 14,494 coolies, of whom 1,114 died on the 
ossage, or a trifle over 71 per cent. 
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Tse Pacirio Steam Navication Company.—The principal commercial 
‘eature of this port is the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. This com- 
pany was organized in the year 1840, and commenced operating on this 
coast with two steamers. At the present time, including those building, 
their list contains: sixty iron steamers, and even this number is not 
sufficient to carry all their freights, requiring them frequently to charter 
large ocean steamers to carry extra freights from Liverpool to this coast. 
Since the commencement of the present year, a weekly line has been 
inaugurated between Liverpool aud Callao, and so perfect is the manage- 
ment, that the steamers sail from here every Thursday with the greatest 
regularity. 

The steamers composing this line are fine specimens of naval architec- 
ture, of from 8,200 to 3,500 tons, and of 500 to 600 horse-power. 

The number of vessels of this class is nineteen, and two of the same 
class are building. Their engines are of the compound system. These 
steamers will compare favourably with any vessels entering the port of 
New York. 

The trip from Liverpool to Callao is made in forty-four days. This 
line is known as the Straits line of the P. S. Navigation Co., and was 
organized in the year 1869 as a monthly line. 

The company runs a line of steamers from Callao to Valparaiso, semi- 
weekly, touching at twenty-three ports. 

Notwithstanding the fogs, and the great number of ports, they succeed 
in carrying out their schedule time with great regularity. 

Between Callao and Panama, the number of trips has been increased 
to four per month. The steamers of this line touch at Payta, Peru, and 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

The steamers connected with the steamers of the Pacific Mail Company 
from New York and San Francisco, as well as with the various French, 
English and German steamers plying between the Isthmus and Europe. 

Besides the regular lines of mail steamers above-mentioned, the 
company runs many intermediate steamers up and down the Peruvian 
Coast, both to the northward and southward of Callao, absorbing to a 
very great extent the trade previously carried on by coasters. ; 


Tue Frencn Line.—The ‘‘Compagnie Generale Transatlantique”’ 
have a line of steamers which make semi-monthly trips between 
Valparaiso and Panama, touching at Callao for freight and passengers. 

They connect at the Isthmus with the French steamers of the same 
line, which run between Aspinwall and St. Nazaire. 


THe Waite Star Line.—The White Star Line of Liverpool, England, 
have established a monthly line between Liverpool and Callao. 
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THe German Live.—A monthly line of steamers has been established 
between one of the North German ports and Callao. 

The European steamers all stop at Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, ss! 
Lisbon, and on stated trips also touch at various other advertised 
ports. 


GeneraL Notes.—The San Lorenzo light being so elevated, is obsearel 
by mist the greater part of the time. 

The Chief Civil and Military Personage at Callao, instead of bearing 
the title of ‘‘ Intendente,” as is customary in most Spanish America 
ports, is styled the Prefect. The ‘‘Intendente” of Callao is the princi: 
police magistrate. 

The captain of the port is always a captain in the Peruvian Navy, a™ 
his assistants are naval officers. 
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Nautical Academy, 
10, King Street, Tower Hill, 
10th August, 1874 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srz,—I send you a solution of the ‘‘ Problem for Navigators ” in yor 
last. I may mention that the problem is not at all new; the pupils « 
the late Mr. J. Riddle were accustomed to work the problem almost daly 
from their own observations. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


W. H. BOLT. 


The “Problem for Navigators,” given by ‘‘ Nearchus,” can be found 
in any work that treats fully on Nautical Astronony. For the sake 
reference I mention Raper, Riddle, and Jeans. Riddle gives two exan- 
ples in the same form as “Nearchus.” In Chauvenet’s Spherical and 
Practical Astronomy there is a second method of solution given, as wel 
as the ordinary one. 

The following solution is in Raper’s form, and the tables used are al 
Raper’s. There is an evident misprint in the data; for ‘‘ April” I hare 
taken ‘‘ February.” 
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125 5 16 Sin. Sq. 9-896204 566 2 66 Sin.  9-918824 
289 28 8 50 29 51 Sin.  9°887890 
39 17 86 B 155 43 58 Sin. Sq. 9:980376 


‘20 144 44 4 Sin. 9°761452 
19 38 48 Sin. 9°526622 4A 26 8 30 Tan. 9°690902 


52 17 O Sin. Sq. 9°288074 Z.D. 90 88 82 Cot. 8:049581 


C 90 18 55 Cos. 7:°740483 
D=B—C 65 25 3 
D 65° 25’ 8 
eupP. 114 84 57 Sin. Sq. 9°850084 


57 50 5 Su. 9°927636 
Z.D. 90 88 32 Sm. 9-999978 


148 28 87 
101 27 18 Sin. Sq. 9777648 


Sum. 249 55 55 
Diff. 47 1 19 


1 Sum. 124 57 57 Bin. 9918545 
1 Diff. 28 80 89 Sin.  9-600888 
- Co. Lat. 69 44 48 Sin. Sq. 9°514488 
e Lat. 20 15 12 
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Feb.17, Ch. slow on G.H.T. 1" 19™ 20° Mar. 1, Ch. fast on St. Hel. T. 17: 


99 
Mar. 


SOLUTION OF THE ‘‘ PROBLEM FOR NAVIGATORS.” 





To Fryp THE LONGITUDE. 


Long 1 18 5S5E. Long. 2 
Ch. slow on Gr.T. 0 6 25 »» Ch. slow on Gr. T. 





gee og SOF Odd Change in 23-7 days 
Change in 12 days 0 0 49losing. | Ch. slow on G.M.T. cE 
Ch. T. May 24 16 40 1 MS.B.A. OF 7 962 
Error 7 51 165 = 2 37-70 
G.MT.May24 16 47 62 AT™ = n 
5a = 1 
0 9 4313 





D 65° 25’ 8” Sin. 9-958787 
Z.D. 90 88 32 Sin. 9:999978 
Lat. 20 15 12 Sec. 10:027718 


Hour Angle 6° 67" 0* Bin. 9-986428 
R.A. 7 26 34 


R.A. of Mer. 14 28 84 
M.S.R.A. 0 9 48 


M.T.S. 14 18 46 
M.T.G. 16 47 52 


Long. 2 34 6 = 88° 81’ 30” W. 


Ox Waves axp Routine.—The period of roll depends on two quant 
only; one of these, the moment of inertia, depends on condita 
imposed by the necessities of the construction, and the interas 
arrangements ; it is impossible to subject it to great modifications withow! 
effecting an entire revolution in the form of the ship and in the stows" 
Nevertheless, the ratio of the moment of inertia to the fifth power of te 
dimensions varies sensibly when we consider ships destined to ‘7 
different uses ; it increases gencrally with the dimensions of the shi 
The second element of the period is almost at the complete discre™ 
the constructor ; it is that of all the data of the ship which can be 
to vary at will within the most extensive limits, either by a changé in b 
form about the plane of flotation if the design of the ship is in que! 
or by a modification of the stowage if the equipment is concerned 
M. Emile Bertin in Naval Science for July. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE LEGISLATION. 
THE AMENDED TONNAGE BILL OF 1874. 





Ir is not worth while to reproduce the Bill in eztenso in our columns. 
In the first place, because it is in principle of such a character, that the 
President of the Board of Trade felt compelled to drop it, as wholly 
inadmissible. 

It will be, however, of lasting use if we place on record the main 
principles that would have been adopted as sound had the Amended 
Tonnage Bill of 1874 becomelaw. We do not think that a magazine like 
the old Nautical would be true to itself, or honest to its readers, if if were 
to pass this Bill in silence, orto dismiss it by a mere casualremark. Wo 
need not now enter into a discussion of the general subject of tonnage 
admeasurement, because we have exhausted that in our number for 
February, 1871, and all we now attempt is an exposition of the leading 
principles of the amended Bill. The Nautical is read as much abroad 
as at home, and this present article will explain to the authorities abroad 
the fundamental objections to the Bill as amended. 

First, we may notice as a point gained, that the Bill would have 
abolished the existing sliding scale of engine-room deductions, and 
would have substituted in its place the actual measurement of engine- 
room and boiler space, with the addition of a fixed percentage for 
coal. In this view, Section 4 of the Bill proposed that, in the case of 
paddle steamers, the allowance for deduction for propelling power should 
be the space occupied by engine and boiler room, as measured, +°5 of 
such space ; and in the case of screw steamers the engine and boiler room 
-+°75. The clause also proposed that the allowance for engine space, 
except in the case of tugs, should not exceed half of the entire gross 
registered tonnage of the ship. This rule has already been accepted as 
sound by many steam shipowners in this country, and has been adopted 
by the International Tonnage Commission, which sat at Constantinople. 

In every respect, other than in engine-room allowance, the amended 
Bill of 1874 was wholly and greatly in favour of the pecuniary interests of 
the shipowner, in reducing payment of dues. It would have been against 
the interests of the recipient of dues; against security of life and pro- 
perty at sea ; unfair between ship and ship; and would have been an 
embodiment of departures from principle, that no maritime state could 
entertain. As regards gross register tonnage, the Bill proposed in the 
first place (a) that the gross tonnage of ships should be the gross cubic 
contents of the hull of the ship under the uppermost deck, and of all 
** permanently and completely covered, and closed in spaces on the upper- 
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most deck” (Sec. 8); and (6) that the expression, ‘‘ the uppermoss 
deck,”’ should mean ‘the uppermost of the decks which extenis 
continuously from end to end of the ship ’’ (Sec. 5). 

So that the Bill would have provided that a deck should not te 
deemed to be a deck for tonnage purposes, unless (1) it should exteri 
from end to end of the ship; and (2) unless it be continuous. There- 
fore, the space under a deck that does not extend from end to end of the 
ship, or that is not a continuous deck, would not, under the amer-kd 
Bill, be included in the gross tonnage. A cut anywhere across the dcek, 
or an abridgement of the length of the deck, would cxempt the space 
under it. And the contents of any saloons or houses or poop, coald nat 
be included in the gross tonnage, if the saloons, &c., be on a deck that 
is in its turn situated above the uppermost of the decks that extends 
continuously the entire length of the ship, or which, being on the apper- 
most continuous and entire deck, should not be ‘‘ permanently and com- 
pletely covered and closed in.” 

The principle of gross tonnage in the amended Bill, therefore, was 
this, viz., that only such space in the hull proper should be incladed in 
gross measurement, as may be under the uppermost of the decks “ which 
extends continuously from end to end of the ship ;” and no space what- 
ever in deck-saloons, poops, deck-houses, &c., could be included in gro«s 
tonnage, unless the poops, deck-houses, &c., be actually ‘‘ on” a deck 
which extends “ continuously from end to end of the ship.” The Board 
of Trade proposed to include these saloons, deck-houses, poops, Xe., if 
they were ‘‘ above” the uppermost deck ; but the amended Bul retaized 
the word ‘ on.” 

In the Bill, as introduced by the President of tho Board of Trade. 
provision was also made that space under the uppermost deck in which 
there might be openings should be included in the gross tonnage, pro- 
vided the openings could bo readily and effectually closed in after 
measurement. A deck with such openings and means of closirg is 
practically a continuous deck for all purposes of the ship, and there is 
no reason why it should not bo so for tonnage purposes. Hatchways, 
for instance, are openings that are effectually closed, and the deck is a 
deck all the same. Under the amended Bill of 1874, however, so hrs 
as a deck be not continuous, or if a deck should not extend wholly from 
one end of the ship to the other, it would not be a deck for tonraze 
purposes, and the provisions against evasion by specially constractcd 
Openings and coverings afterwards was struck out of the Bill. 

Now, we arrive at this—viz., a vessel with three decks, and a lorg 
saloon on the top deck, and a deck-house, lookout-house, &e., above the 
saloon, would, under the principle of the amended Bill of 1874, be 
measured as follows:—An opening across the uppermost deck (say) 
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two feet wide, even a foot would do (duly provided with combings and 
means for effectually closing it at sea) would have exempted all the space 
between the uppermost deck and the deck immediately below it, from 
admeasurement. | 

A similar opening in any part of the next deck below, or a failure to 
carry the next deck below to both, or to either end of the ship, would 
equally exempt from admeasurement all space between the middle deck 
and the bottom deck, and thus the only space in the hull proper of this 
ship that would be included in the measurement for gross tonnage would 
be the space below the lowest—that is to say, the bottom deck. The 
entire space between that bottom deck and the third, or top deck, would 
have been exempt, and also, of necessity, would all deck-houses and 
saloons, because they would not be ‘‘on,” although they would be 
‘* above ”’ the “‘ uppermost of the decks which extends continuously from 
end to end of the ship.” If the bottom deck were likewise cut, or made 
short, then the whole ship would be measured right up to the top of the 
bulwarks, for she would, under the amended Bill of 1874, be a ship 
without a deck, and would be measured accordingly. 

Our readers may think that a Bill which proposed, as a matter of 
principle, that no deck ought to be deemed to be a deck for tonnage 
purposes unless it is continuous, and reaches entirely from one end of 
the ship to the other, and a Bill also that would exempt from measure- 
ment every space that is not boxed in, a Bill under which the gross 
tonnage of a three-decked ship with deck-saloons, &c., may be merely 
the tonnage of the space under the lowest of her three decks, would 
be going a long way towards reducing gross tonnage, and, consequently, 
towards reducing dues; but the amended Bill of 1874 would have 
gone yet farther, for under Section 4, sub-section (8), the cubical con- 
tents of the spaces covered in for the shelter of passengers or crew 
(mark, not of deck passengers), which had not been included in the 
gross tonnage in the first instance, were to be deducted from the cubical 
contents forming the gross tonnage ; so that, in the case we have put, 
the gross tonnage of the ship which, as we have shown, would only have 
been the tonnage under the lowest deck, would be still further reduced 
by an amount equal to the contents of the deck shelter space. We have 
been speaking above of the “‘ gross’ tonnage only. 

We now come to the net tonnage, and we find that half of the gross 
may be taken off for engine-room, and 7} per cent. more for crew space, 
&c. The total deduction from the so reduced gross tonnage would, 
therefore, have been 57} per cent. 

But still this is by no means the entire length that the amended Bill 
of 1874 would have gone in favour of the shipowner ; for, having first, 
ostensibly, in the so-called sacred cause of security of life, provided for 
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the encouragement of shelter spaces on deck for the passengers and cret. 
and having expressly provided that those spaces shall not be included: 
the gross tonnage, but, on the contrary, that a space equal to the 
contents should be deducted from it, the Bill, Sec. 12, went on to po 
vide that, ‘‘ No cargo, stores, or fuel, other than merchandize ordinaht 
known and usually carried as deck-loads, shall be carried in the specs’ 
(Sec. 4) ‘covered in for the shelter of the passengers or crew.” k 
other words, shelter spaces might, under the amended Bill, be erect: 
on deck; they were not to be included in the gross tonnage, but the 
contents were actually to be deducted from the gross tonnage, and tha 
cargo, stores, and fuel, carried as deck-loads, might be put into the 
This arrangement would have given, beyond the allowance (°75) for ful 
foll exemption and special deduction for space occupied by fuel » 
stores carried under “‘ shelter’’ above the uppermost deck. 

While the amended Bill was ostensibly mindful of shelter on deck ic 
passengers and crew, it did not overlook the interests of freight, se 
the whole of the so-called deck shelter space might be filled with feel. 
cargo, stores, or cattle, so long as they are hereafter called ‘‘ deck-losds’ 

To sum up this part of the subject in a few lines, we may explain tts 
the principle of the amended Bull of 1874 was to exempt from admesswt 
ment as much space as possible both in the hull proper and in clow 
and covered in spaces above deck. It was, in short, a Bill to enal# 
shipowners to evade the payment of dues, and it would in this v¥ 
have exempted from measurement— 

(a.) All space under a deck that does not extend to both ends, or 4 
either end of the ship. 

(t.) All space under a deck that does extend from one end of the sif 
to the other, but is not entirely and completely continuous during 
whole length. 
 (c.) All partially closed in spaces on the uppermost deck. 

(d.) All covered in spaces on the uppermost deck. 

(c.) All completely and permanently closed in spaces ‘ above,” ba 
not actually ‘‘on” the uppermost continuous deck; and it would farther 
have reduced the gross tonnage by deducting from it 

(f.) The sum of the contents of deck shelter spaces which may b 
used for fuel and other purposes entirely to the exclusion of passengels 
and crew, for whose shelter it is in the first place supposed to be 
provided. 

When our readers bear in mind that the whole essence of the Moorsoa 
system is that everything under the uppermost deck, and all closed 2 
spaces above it, should be included in the gross tonnage—when we best 
in mind that almost every maritime nation on the face of the earth has, 
the recommendation of Great Britain, adopted that principle—when Wé 
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further bear in mind that the International Commission at Constantinople 
re-affirmed that principle, it is not to be wondered at that Her Majesty’s 
Government discarded the amended Tonnage Bill of 1874. To have 
adopted it, and to have sent it forth to the nations as the proposed 
amended tonnage law of England, would have been equal to saying, in 
so many words to the Commissioners who met at Constantinople, that 
our Government had been making fools of them and their Governments, 
and had for years and continuously been acting in bad faith with every 
nation. 
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THE RECENT OFFICIAL REPORT ON ASSURANCE ACCOUNTS. 





Ir will be within the recollection of most of our readers that three or 
four years ago an Act of Parliament was passed requiring the assurance 
companies to deposit financial statements of their affairs poriodically 
with the Board of Trade for publication. Previous to 1870, the year in 
which the Act was passed, the public were in a state of excitement and 
anxiety arising from the remarkable behaviour of many of these com- 
panies, the largest number of which had been formed since 1880, and 
had not, therefore, felt the full burden of mortality. It is not difficult to 
explain this sudden increase in the number of assurance companies. A 
business in which an old company, like*the ‘‘ Equitable,” had amassed 
great wealth, naturally attracted capitalists, while enterprising or design- 
ing persons were tempted by the prospect of receiving money during the 
early years on account of benefits to be made good at a distant time. The 
numerous unqualified persons who directed or managed them were soon 
drawn into reckless efforts to procure business, and into costly establish- 
ments and extravagant displays intended to indicate a stability and a 
wealth rivalling that of their older competitors. These pretensions were 
easily kept up, in consequence of the peculiar method in which the 
profits or losses of an assurance company are ascertained, a method 
which permits future profits to be represented as actually acquired, and 
even future management expenses to appear as so much present gain. 
After a short but severe struggle, the attempt to establish themselves in 
popular favour was by many given:up in despair, and they sought in 
union the strength which they lacked apart. The new idea was 
quickly taken up, and then ensued the mania for amalgamation, which 
certainly added nothing to our commercial morality. The rights and 
interests of the persons assured, and the accompanying welfare 
of dependent families were made the subject of bargain between 
doubtful companies, as though the former were simply merchandise and 
I 
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the latter ordinary traders. Unscrupulous and scheming managen, 
induced ignorant directors to bring about these amalgamations, by whd 
the assured were transferred from one company to another, and fe 
quently again to a third, practically without their consent. Followny 
upon the disquiet that accompanied these changes (we do not ays 
@ consequence) came the catastrophe of the failures of two compan 
having large connections both at home and in the colonies, infictx 
loss or ruin upon thousands of families and spreading alarm throz? 
out the country. It was at this crisis that Parliament interfered, a! 
regulations were made with regard to assurance business, obvious 
based upon the too often unperceived fact that these companies <t 
properly to be regarded as trustees as well as traders, and that tht 
may, without violating any sound principle of political economy, k 
dealt with in a manner that would be quite unjustifiable in ott 
branches of trade. 

Financial statements under the Act of 1870 have been deposited wi 
the Board of Trade, and year by year a ponderous Blue Book has bee 
duly issued containing some 800 pages of the dryest reading 
one can conceive of. Every account and every statistical and actual 
statement of every company, has been printed in full. In one case mn 
which we felt an interest, we found that the details of the company3 
policies and the particulars of the quinquennial valuation of its affair 
with the usual annual revenue account and balance-sheet, occupied 
less than fifteen closely printed pages of the Blue Book, and morecvé 
involved a large number of the technicalities of book-keeping and 
more abstruse technicalities of actuarial science, rendering the peru d 
the returns a somewhat troublesome labour, with a somewhat doobtfl 
result. Asa rule, people have neither the time nor the patience to stud 
these statements ; nor would they be likely to understand them perfect] 
if they had. There is a good, no doubt, in the publication of the 
minute particulars ; we can understand that actuaries and others skiled 
in such matters can obtain exact and more reliable information from 
them than could be obtained from more summarized statements ; but for 
general use, what 1s wanted in order to secure the publicity contemp 
by Parliament, is a condensed abstract of the more essential and mor 
important items of information. A page or two of tabulated resulls, 
judiciously chosen, would be intelligible to every one, where a volume of 
technicalities and figures, such as that now before us, would practicaly 
remain a sealed book. 

We are glad therofore to find that in a report recently issued by 
Board of Trade, and now sold as a Parliamentary paper, purporting to 
made by two of the Assistant Secretaries, Messrs. Malcolm and Hamiltot 
in reply to a request of Sir Charles Adderley, the President, a stat 3 
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the direction just indicated has been attempted. Holding the opinions 
above expressed, we are pleased that the report has made its appearance, 
and we are thankful for the partial abstract of the Blue Book which it 
contains; but we could have wished for an abstract of valuation returns, 
in addition to the abstracts now given. However, so far as the report 
and its present appendices have dealt with their subject, the document 
will prove a trustworthy and valuable help to an intelligent person, in 
arriving at a conclusion as to the goodness of management and, to a 
considerable extent, as to the soundness of any company in whose 
welfare he may be concerned. 

The text of the report relates almost entirely to the method of ascer- 
taining the liability of a company under its policies, or the sum that it 
is necessary should be kept in hand to provide for future claims on 
current contracts, and the amount of profit or loss that is being made. 
The reporters state what appear to be important facts as to the tables 
of mortality employed in such valuations, the rate of interest that may 
be safely expected for the future, and the provision for future expenses 
that should be made in estimating future income; all valuable aids to 


directors and managers, and important to the assured. Perhaps the, 


most generally interesting portion of the paper under consideration is 
the appendix containing the abstract of the companies’ annual returns. 

It cannot be too well or too generally known, that, in any endeavour 
to understand the principles of life assurance, the premium paid for an 
assurance is not to be regarded as the simple indivisible thing it is 
popularly understood to be, but as compounded of several parts. The vital 
importance of a tabular statement of working charges cannot be appreciated 
unless the scientific composition of a premium is distinctly impressed upon 
the mind. The following analysis of a premium into its component parts 
is given by the reporters. ‘‘ At the age of thirty the annual premium for 
the assurance of £100 to be paid at death (the assured to share in the 
profits of the company), may, for the sake of example, be taken at £2 10s. 
Assuming the rate of mortality exhibited in the Institute of Actuaries 
Life Tables, H ™:), and assuming that 8 company may reckon upon a 
clear 84 per cent. interest upon its accumulated funds (whether produc- 
tive or unproductive), in the case of an ordinary office the premium may 
be approximately subdivided into four parts, thus :— 

Net premium, it.e., the portion of the total premium 


required to provide for current and future claims ... £117 0 
Commission to Agent (say) —.... aes . O 2 6 
Working expenses (say)... ase isi S36 . O 8 6 
Margin or profit ... ee ase ea 07 0 

£210 0” 








12 
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The selection of another table, or the selection of a different mite 
interest, would make a difference in the risk portion, and, therefore, s!: 
in the profit portion of the premium. For example, a change of inter: 
to 3 per cent. without a change in the mortality, would make the rii 
portion of the premium £1 19s., and the profit portion 5s. ; whi: s 
change of table of mortality, retaining 34 per cent. interest, woe: 
increase or decrease the risk portion of the premium to the opposite 
equal decrease or increase of the profit portion. 

The income of an assurance company, so far as that income bu} 
primary nature, is the premiums it receives ; interest is of a seconday 
nature, dependent upon the accumulation of portions of the premia 
We omit the consideration of capital, and interest thereon, because %£ 
the general rule that shareholders put into their own pockets quies 
large a sum for interest to themselves as the company has realized h 
the investment of their capital. The original source of income, ther. 
the money paid by the assured, and to follow the premium in its ccars 
from the hands of the payer to the investment of the far greater pari d 
it, and its growth by interest, is, to a considerable extent, to understs/ 
the working of an assurance business, and to qualify oneself for formiz:, 
at least, a general opinion as to the information to be derived from &: 
accounts. The analysis given by the Board of Trade reporters asscne 
that when the premium, amounting to £2 10s. is paid by the assured ¥ 
the agent, the latter deducts 2s. 6d. for commission, and remits t 
balance of £2 7s. 6d. to the company. The company, it is assumed, fx 
it necessary that it should withdraw a further sum of 8s. 6d. as a ot 
tribution towards the year’s cost of directors, managers, and clerks, ret 
and rates, stationery, advertising, &c., thus reducing the £2 7s. & 
received to £2 48., which is the sum left for investment and improveme 
at interest. 

The above repetition of the constituent parts into which scientificaly 
the premium is divisible, is given in order that it may be the more cles 
perceived how far it is the interest of everyone concerned to watch cart- 
fally two things: (1) the rate of expenditure of a company, and (2) tte 
average rate of interest made upon its assets. If, in the case sup 
more than 3s. 6d.should be spent in management expenses, there is, of ne 
cessity, less than £2 4s. put by for accumulation into claims and bonuses: # 
less than the supposititious 8s. 6d. should beso spent, there is, consequently. 
more than the £2 4s. reserved for accumulation. Again, a company finds 
itself realizing more than 84 per cent., where it had reckoned only op”? 
obtaining that rate, is clearly in the receipt of unexpected profit ; and, @ 
the other hand, a company making less than the rate it anticipated, ¥ 
clearly suffering an unexpected loss, and a loss, be it observed, th 

* creases year by year with the rapidity of compound interest. 
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Appendix ‘‘A”’ of the Report gives in a columnar arrangement the 
following details :— 

(1.) Date at which the company began life-business. 

(2.) Amount of premiums and annuity purchase money received during 
last year, after deducting such sums as were paid to other companies for 
undertaking a portion of excessively large risks. 

(8.) Rate of management and agency expense to premium income. 

(4.) Mean amount of life and annuity funds during the year—i.e., 
amount of accumulated savings held in reserve. 

(5.) Average rate of interest for the year. 

The cost of management (including commission) which the Board of 
‘Trade have discreetly given in the form of a percentage upon premium 
income, instead of stating the actual amounts, and leaving every person to 
calculate the percentage for himself, presents some remarkable results. 
‘We cannot do better than extract the following summary and observations 
given in connection with this part of the Report from the Economist :— 

As to the condition of success now referred to: ‘* The cheapness or 
-expensiveness of the mode of management, every insurer can now — 
ascertain it, and every director is inexcusably negligent if he does not 
constantly attend to it. The differences between different companies in 
this respect are most extraordinary, as the following analysis of one of 
the appendices to the report before us demonstrates :— 

‘‘Table showing the proportion of expenses of management and com- 
mission to premium income (excluding consideration for annuities) of the 
Life Assurance Companies making annual returns for the year 1878— 


ees, Caen ee 


Ge: ae | | ree ee ore 

; . No. of Per Cent. Amountof Prem. Per Cent. 

Proportion of Expenses. Co.’s. of Total. Income. of Total. 
Onder 10 per cent. 17 14°8 £2,663,289 24°6 
Between 10 and 15 per cent. 42 85:3 5,662,243 52°4 
- 15 and 20 ,, 12 10:1 929,765 8°6 
7. 20 and 30 ,, 10 8°4 688,024 6-4 
* 30 and 50 ,, 18 15°1 637,345 5°9 
5 50 and 75 ,, 8 6-7 46,519 0-4 

5 75 and 100 ,, 8 2°5 4,411 0:0 — 
Above 100 per cent. 4 8:4 16,242 O-1 
Not stated 5 4°2 169,857 1°6 


Total 119 100°0 £10,817,145 100:0 


There is no test the reporters tell us which inferior insurance com- 
panies so much dislike as this comparison of expense with premium 
income. Speculative companies have a large outlay which they do not 
wish to disclose ; they are in the habit of paying large allowances to, 
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agents, of spending much money in advertising, and, especially m t- 
early days of a company, of incurring vast ‘extension expenses’ as they c= 
them. But some one must pay for these expenses in the end ; and x + 
for the person who insures to see that he does not pay for them. He » 
infatuated if he goes to a company which is spending enormously, ures 
he is sure both that this expenditure can be safely defrayed, and thi 
he himself will not have to defray it. The preponderant probaliiy 
always is either that the outlay will ruin the company, or that m1 
reduction of bonus, or some such way, it will in the end be dedsrei 
from the insurer.” | 
The column showing the rate of interest made on the accumula! 

funds of the companies is also of great value, as exhibiting the efcet é 
the other element of success. The Board of Trade appear to have ms: 
such adjustments as the returns permitted in respect of income-tax x: 
investments in reversions ; many of the revenue accounts giving intern= 
under abatement of income-tax, and many of the balance sheets shown 
that portions of the funds are invested in properties, possession of which 
is not to be obtained until the deaths of the present holders ; and te 
present figures may safely be regarded as showing the rates of intercX 
made by the companies during their last year. In judging of the sixuit- 
cance of these rates, however, one requires to bear in mind that bot 
extremes are open to serious objection ; an unduly low rate of interes 
implies one of two evils: either that there is a large proportien « 
assets lying idle and unproductive, or that a portion of the assets have 
turned out badly, and are not bringing in the interest for which they 
were lent; an unduly high rate of interest, on the other hand, implies 
that an element of risk has been introduced into the investments, ard 
this is always doubtful policy in a business whose object is to exchanze 

uncertainty for certainty, and where security of the sum assured is the 
essence of their contracts. The report states that a calculation of the 
average rate of interest has shown that such rate amounts in the gross tw 
£4 9s., or approaching 44 per cent. This rate, which is, perhaps, 

rather higher than might have been expected, is, however, stated to be 
the gross rate—i.e., without any deduction of income-tax, and is, more- 

over, taken upon the values of funded property, as determined by the 

companies themselves, many of which rather under than over value 

that species of property. Assuming, then, the average of £4 9s. per 
cent. to represent a suitable mean between the two extremes, one would 

naturally fecl some doubt when 8 company’s average fell either much 

beyond or much below this figure. 

The rest of the statistical portion of the report is very interesting. It 
appears that 125 companies of British origin, and four American con- 
panies having branch establishments amongst us, aspire to do the life assor- 
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ance work of thecountry. The former are receiving at the present time 
about £11,000,000 a year for assurances, amounting in the aggregate 
to about £840,000,000, and for annuities whose annual amount is slightly 
over £500,000. The savings or reserved funds of these companies amount 
to more than £94,000,000; and when one reflects that this sum is 
invested, one perceives to what an enormous extent these companies are 
really money-lenders to the public. For the most part the money 
is lent on mortgages, advanced to local authorities, or placed in the hands 
of railway and other companies for employment; but there are many other 
forms of investment such as life interests, reversions, personal loans, and 
_ foreign stocks. Life assurance, which not a hundred years ago was 
struggling against a very imperfect knowledge of the law of mortality, 
rates from imperfect or mutilated statistics, and against a great deal of 
_ superstitious feeling as to the ‘‘ wickedness of tempting Providence,’’ has 
- now beceme a business well understood, its charges levied with mathe- 
- matical precision, and its help considered indispensable both in the 
counting-house and at home. It has large treasures in its keeping, it has 
now acquired great power by virtue of its influential and numerous repre- 
sentatives, it plays an important part in the economy of the mercantile and 
domestic relationships of the people, and it is for every person to see that 
_ its work is done honestly, economically and well; and that the benevo- 
lent motives that gave it origin are never wanting in any one of its multi- 
plicity of provident transactions. 

Altogether the report is highly interesting, and, we should prophesy, 
will be found extremely useful. 


STOPPING LEAKS IN SHIPS, BUOYS, AND BOILERS AFLOAT. 





Mucs loss of property, and perhaps of life, arises annually, owing to the 
absence on board iron ships of efficient means for quickly repairing 
from the inside damage below the water line. Delays also arise from the 
absence of means on board for temporarily stopping small holes in 
boilers from the outside, without the delay occasioned by drawing 
fires, opening man-holes, &c. Anything new and practical, likely to 
supply these means, must commend itself strongly to the shipping interest, 
and the sea-going public. It must, we think, be admitted, that owners 
even when fully insured, often suffer much loss, owing to detention when 
their vessels are on a time charter, because they are unable to repair 
® comparatively trifling damage while on the voyage. 

The certificate awarded by the jurors at the Liverpool Exhibition of 
Marine Appliances, June, 1878, that a certain Leak Stopper, is ‘‘ simple 
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and effective,” goes therefore straight to the mark, and from vanow 
testimonials received, after fourteen months severe trial in different ways, 
it would certainly appear that the efficiency of the invention has bea 
established. 

Unlike other inventions, having the same object in view (notably 
McCool’s system, pp. 99-100, Nautical Magazine, February, 1872), ths 
contrivance, to a great extent, adjusts itself, giving an immediate purehsse 
from within or without, as the case may be. This is exactly what s 
wanted in a sea-way, where the application of any complicated apparatss 
requiring recovery or adjustment, would, in most cases, fail. The inva- 
tion and the mode of using it may be briefly described as follows :— 

The invention consists simply of a self-adjusting balance bar (a), sit 
through half its length, and jointed in the middle to a screwed spindk 
(6), upon which a single padded plate (c) is screwed by a lever spanne 
(d), as shown by the following diagrams :— 





GIDE VIEW OF PLATS MTA 


PACKING 





Whenever it is required to stop a hole, &c., under water, visible, & 
capable of being reached from the inside, the bar and spindle, a }, which 
work all ways alike, are taken in the right hand of the operator, who keeps 
the tip of his thumb on the inner end of the bar, and, standing by the sid 
of the body of water flowing in, thrusts the apparatus forward through the 
hole as far as the inner end of the bar only, when the other end bew§ 
much heavier at once adjusts itself on the outside across the hele, 
leaving the screwed spindle horizontally inwards to work upon. The 
padded plate, c, is placed upon this with the lever screw, d, behind, and 
is then screwed up tight. Whatever may be the nature of the hole, starred, 
jagged, or otherwise, the leak will thus be stopped, the irregularities being 
effectively covered or buried in the packing on the face of the plate. Th¢ 
accompanying sketch will make this clear :— 





A damaged boat or launch may be patched or repaired in a f¥ 


- ee ie A on pee aie aerial 
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seconds, or a boat instantly plugged in a similar way—a matter of no 
small importance in case of shipwreck. 

When the aperture to be stopped is a crack or slit (either horizontal 
or perpendicular) the bar, a 2, and spindle, b, are employed. The former 
having no boss is something like a thick knife-blade, and however slipped 
through the crack, immediately falls across the outside, giving the neces- 
sary purchase within, upon which a strip of iron plate is firmly 
secured at intervals over the crack by means of the lever screw, as shown 
hereunder :-— | 


oo on: 

In the event of angle irons or other projections being in the way, 
instead of the prepared plate, a hole is punched where required in a 
piece of sheet iron suitable for the purpose (with a stout washer behind, 
if the hole be large), a piece of gas tubing being slipped over the spindle 
in front of the lever, and the whole is then screwed up. 

If the hole be at an acute angle, or so situated that there is no room to 
work the lever, a hole is punched in a piece of sheet iron, and it is 
then screwed up with a common nut and spanner. Should the hole or 
crack be at the bottom of the ship,—say by the keel, so that the balance 
bar would plumb, the force of the water immediately cants it either way 
off the balance on its being passed through, and the spindle being held in 
the hand, any suitable description of patch may be screwed on. 

In the case of boilers, &c., where a hole can be got at, instead of 
inserting a tapered screw, or losing time by drawing fires, opening man- 
holes, &c., and waiting till the boiler has time to cool, the surface steam 
is blown off, and the balance bar inserted from the outside, which gives 
an immediate purchase within over a comparatively wide area of possibly 
thin plate. An iron plate faced with steam packing, or prepared canvas 
and red lead, or red lead only, as the case may require, is then screwed 
on with a nut and spanner, and in the course of a few minutes, all is ready 
for work again. Being iron to iron, even a burnt plate in the fire-box of 
a boiler may be speedily repaired in this way. 

The bars and plates being made in sets of various sizes, and to suit 
curvatures as required, if the bar selected be nearly the diameter of the 
hole in width, it bears that proportion of the pressure from within, and 
the plate bearing the outside, the boiler is made actually stronger at the 
patch than the remainder elsewhere. 

In cases of extreme emergency the bar and plate may be adjusted with 
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tongs, in face of a rush of steam, the bar entering almost like a knt 
blade before it falls across the aperture and gives the purchase withn iz 
completion. The same remarks apply to discharge, feed pipes, &e. 

The mode of action with regard to buoys is similar to that in regard © 
boilers. The waterlogged buoy is only raised and canted to let th 
water out; a straight or curved balance bar and patch with nut si 
spanner is then applied, the surplus spindle being cut off with s bd 
saw, to leave all smooth. 

The leading features of the invention are evidently simplicity, saving 
time, and power to an almost unlimited extent. Another important feat 
is the strengthening a weak or damaged place by means of the large w% 
which can be embraced by the bar and plate. Besides these there are % 
durability and cheapness, which points are, to a great extent, proved 4 
the following, amongst other testimonials, in possession of the mvenl 
It should be added that the price of less than £10 per set brings te 
apparatus within reach of the smallest owners :— 


(Boiler Certificate.) | Great Eastern Railway, Continental Departmets 
Harwich, May 14, 1873. 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that on April 21 last, one d 
Wood’s Patent Self-adjusting Leak Stoppers supplied to this compatj, 
was applied in stopping a jagged hole of an inch and a half in diamels 
in a boiler of ths of an inch plate, belonging to one of the compazy§ 
river steamers. 

That the bar used was 3ths of an inch thick, by 14 inches wide, and 
4 inches long ; screwed spindle, 3ths of an inch in diameter, and phte 
4 of an inch thick by 4 inches in diameter. 

That the bar adjusted itself instantly, on being inserted in the bole 
from the outside, and that the plate was screwed on, and all made bgt 
in about 8 minutes. 

That hydraulic pressure of 65 pounds to the square inch was th® 
applied without effecting any displacement of the patch. 

That the pressure was then removed, and the stopper left in the fal 
boiler for three weeks, till it was tested by the Board of Trade Survey" 

That on a similar test being applied to the boiler officially by the 
Board of Trade Surveyor, on the 12th inst., the result was equally sst* 
factory, the patch remaining firm, and that the stopper and plate @ 
being removed, were found on careful examination to be without the 
slightest strain or defect. 


(Signed) Wituam Rivers, Marine Superintendet* 
J. Hexrsert, Engineer, G. E. R. 


W. Hitton, Boiler Maker, G. E. RB. 
J. W. Woon, Esq. 
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J. W. Wood, Esq. (Copy.) 
| 8,804. Trinity House, London, July 22, 1874. 
Sir,—Agreeably with the request contained in your letter of the 10th 
inst., I enclose herewith for your information copy of a report which has 
been received from this Corporation’s Superintendent at Blackwall of the 
services rendered by your Patent Leak Stopper in repairing the damage 
to the Beach End and East Oaze iron buoys.—I an, &c., 


Rosin ALLEN, Secretary. 


(Copy Report on Wood’s Patent Leak Stoppers.) 
To Robin Allen, Esq., Secretary, 
Trinity House, London. Trinity Wharf, Blackwall, 
8,804. July 18, 1874. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter dated the 17th inst., I beg to acquaint 
you, for the information of the Board, that Mr. John Wm. Wood's 
Patent Leak Stoppers have been in use for buoy service for the last 
thirteen months—viz., from June 2, 1878, when the Beach End Bell 
' Buoy had a hole knocked in it under water, and it was towed into 
- Harwich Harbour full of water. One of Wood’s Patent Leak Stoppers 
was then placed over the hole, and it was towed to its station. The 
~ buoy still remains tight. On November 18, 1878, the East Oaze Buoy 
- received serious damage under water; hove the buoy on board the 
- Vestal steamer, put two stoppers over the two holes, and laid it again. 
The buoy was brought from the station for repairs on November 28, 
1873, an opportunity having offered to lay a duplicate buoy on the 
station. The patches were quite tight when the buoy was shifted, and 
it would have remained at the station, but the upper part had received 
great indentations which interfered with the appearance of the buoy. 

I beg to recommend the stopper to the favourable notice of the 
Honourable Board, it being an excellent article to carry in all the 
_ Corporation’s steam vessels.—I am, &c., 


W. Hartersiey, Superintendent. 


J. W. Wood, Esq. August 4, 1874. 
On the 27th ult., the Richard Young (s.s.), 405 tons register, under 
my command, when lying at the wharf at Rotterdam, was run into by a 
small river steamer, which stove in a jagged hole of 11 inches by 4 inches 
under her counter. 
A survey was held at 8 p.m., when the ship’s carpenter stopped the 
hole quickly and securely with one of your Patent Leak Stoppers to the 
entire satisfaction of the surveyor, and the vessel was thus enabled to 
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proceed with full cargo and 120 passengers at her advertized tm:, 
5 p.m., instead of being detained. 

I may add that the patch, which is almost invisible from the outst, 
remained tight during the voyage, and it will remain as it is till the shi> 
may require a general overhauling. In my opinion no steam or in: 
ship should be without a supply of so useful and mexpensive an inver- 
tion. 

(Signed) Grorce Rivers, Master. 


It is not often that we go out of our way to bring inventions prz 
minently before the public, but in this case we feel it to be our duty t 
do so. 


ICE CHART. 





Te importance of any device which tends to render the navigation af 
the ice track more safe on the route to Canada, or the Umted States, 
needs only to be stated in order to be appreciated. 


The Mississippi and Dominion Steam Ship Company, Limited, have 
issued a chart and code of signals (copy of which will be found in om 
advertising columns) to the commanders and officers of the company's 
steamers, which enables the steamer, having passed through the ice 
track, to communicate to the steamer approaching it the exact position 
of the danger passed, and therefore the necessity of extreme caation 
when nearing that position. 

The chart is divided into degrees of longitude and half degrees of 
latitude, and in each section so formed are two letters, representing two 
flags of the commercial code ; these two flags hoisted indicate the exact 
position of ice; ensign hoisted above these indicates berg ice; union jack 
hoisted above indicates field ice; if code pennant is hoisted underneath it 
indicates an unusually large quantity of ice. One hoist of flags, never 
exceeding four in number, gives the desired information in the most 
expeditious manner. The flags are, of course, only serviceable in day- 
light ; at night the ice signals are made by flashes produced by means 
of Colomb’s Chatham Lamp: three flashes ask the question ‘‘ Have you 
seen ice ?’”’ two reply ‘‘ No,”’ one long flash replies ‘‘ Yes.” Extreme 
simplicity is the principal feature of the code and chart. 

The managing directors, Messrs. Flinn, Main, and Montgomery, being 
desirous of contributing to the safety of navigation, are willing freely to 
place the chart and code at the service of any wishing to adopt them. 
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BRITISH LIGHTHOUSE CHART. 
(Published by J. D. Porrer, 81, Poultry, E.C.) 





WE have received a copy of this chart with the explanatory key. The 
chart is a fair-sized map of the British Islands, with some portions of the 
French Coast, the land being coloured in light sepia, and the sea a much 
blacker shade, to represent, we presume, the darkness of night. All 
round the coast line are indicated in colours of white, red, and green, the 
ares of illumination of the various lights, and the effect produced is really 
very striking and easy of comprehension. We observe that the small 
lights of harbours and piers are not given ; indeed it would be impossible 
to have shown them with any clearness, and the compiler has therefore 
wisely shown in this chart only the great lights of our coasts, and these 
exhibit a beautiful and almost unbroken fringe of light encircling our 
shores. More than this, the distinguishing peculiarity of each light is 
also shown, and fixed, revolving, and flashing lights are indicated in a 
very plain way, as also are coloured strips, intended to lead or warn the 
mariner. The key which accompanies the chart gives all the necessary 
descriptive particulars about the lights. In the middle of each circle of 
light on the chart is a number, and those numbers correspond with those 
in the key. Information is also given in the key as to the duties charge- 
able on passing ships for each of the lights; this will, no doubt, be of 
some service to shipowners and brokers. 

On the whole, the publication is novel, striking, and we should think 
most useful, especially to yachtsmen. Itis exceedingly well got up; the 
chart is lithographed, and the key is excellently printed, and very clear. 
The price is not dear at five shillings, and the publication, we think, 
deserves success. e 


UNSEAWORTHY SAILORS. 





In the discussions and disputations as to loss of life at sea, it is curious 
but sad to note that none of the public papers have put down these 
losses to their chief cause. Sentimentality and nonsense have been aired 
to any extent, and always the wrongs of poor mercantile Jack are the 
theme. What can be done for him as against the shipowner, and not 
what can be done with him as an insubordinate being causing loss of 
life and property, is always the point discussed. We have in our pages over 
and over again pointed out that unseaworthy sailors will lose the most 
seaworthy of ships, and that some revision in the law is requisite ; not 
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on sentimental grounds for the sailor as against the shipowner, but « 
the grounds that the sailor is not amenable to discipline as of old, az: 
that something must be done to restore discipline on board merehkx: 
ships, no less for the sake of others than for the sake of the sailor himse'? 
The report of the Royal Commission is very decided on this point, 
will be found on reference to page 651 and following of our Number iz 
August. The Commissions say distinctly, see paragraph 4, page 652. 
that ‘‘ the anxiety of Parliament to protect the seaman, to treat him wu 


incompetent to take care of himself, and as requiring the special inta- 


ference of the Legislature, has exercised a bad influence on his character. 
It has tended to destroy confidence between the captain and his crew, 
and to promote insubordination where good discipline is essential t 
safety.” 

These views are sound, but utterly against the cheap philanthropy thai 
has recently been preached. To remedy the evils that have arisen is no 
easy matter; and those public men who take real interest in the ultimate 
welfare of the mercantile seaman, and not a mere interest limited to 
putting boys into a training ship, will do well to apply their energies m 
this direction. It is of no use for noble lords and philanthropic ladies ta 
amuse themselves by starting extra training ships, and putting so-called 
‘‘ street Arabs’ thereon, and dressing them up like miniature seamen, 
without at the same time making some effort to ensure that when the 
‘street Arab” is converted into a sailor boy, he is sent into a service im 
which he will be able to mix with men whose conduct will admit of his 
retaining some degree of honesty and self-respect. At the present 
moment it would often be quite as kind to send a boy to jail as to sea in 
a British merchant ship; for, as Dr. Johnson observed in effect, ‘in the 
jail he would have less work, better food, and certainly better company.” 
And owing to the extreme ruffianism of many of the seamen with whom 
he will mix, and be confined on board ship for months, he will inevitably 
in many cases find his way to jail afterwards, as a confirmed jail bird, 
and a useless and dangerous lump of humanity. We do not wish to see 
any efforts diminished in the direction of training boys for merchant 
ships; our wish is the reverse; but we must point out that the mere 
training of a lad for a few months on board a ship in port may be but 
little, and certainly will be short, kindness to him, unless efforts are also 

made to ensure that he will, when he goes into the world, not be thrown 
amongst and confined for months at a time in a forecastle with the adult 
offscourings of the country. 
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Inpun Ocean.—Prince Epwarp anp Crozer IsLaNnps. 


Te following information relating to Prince Edward and Crozet islands 
has been received from Captain G. 8. Nares, R.N., H.M.8. Challenger, 
1874 :— 

Marion island, the western of the Prince Edward group, rises 4,200 
feet above the level of the sea ; the summit occupies a space about 4 miles 
in diameter, and appears from the north as a cluster of rugged nipples, 
with one flat roof-shaped peak very slightly elevated above the rest. 
The land slopes down to the low rocky shores on the west, north, and 
east sides with a steep incline, which is much broken up by numerous 
volcanic cones, some with the red volcanic ash still showing near the 
summits. The eastern shore runs off lower than the others for about 
3 miles, sloping down more gradually, and ending in a steep low cliff. 

The sides of the hills are thickly studded with lava boulders protruding 
through the rank boggy moss vegetation. In the month of December the 
high land was completely covered with snow to within about 1,000 feet 
of the sea level. 

The high off-lying rock named Prince is shaped like a boot, and lies 
about half a mile from the shore. The sea was observed to break off it 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. 

Landing.—There is landing in a cove about 4 miles east of Prince or 
Boot rock. The entrance of the cove is clear of kelp weed. A cave is 
situated on the hill side immediately east of the principal lava valley, and 
about half a mile west of the cove. Landing may probably be obtained at 

other parts of the island. 

Anchorage may be obtained in 16 fathoms near the landing place, at 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, with Boot rock shut in to the 
northward. 

Soundings of 50 to 30 fathoms will be found at 2 miles from the shore 
in this locality. 

Supplies.—The Kerguelen cabbage, an edible plant, grows on the island, 
which is also a breeding place for penguins and albatrosses. 

On the shore to the westward of the cove are the remains of huts, 
presumed to have been occupied by parties collecting penguins’ skins. 

A few fresh-water ponds were found just inside the shore in hollows 
formed by aeeconding streams. The largest was about 2 miles west of 
the cove. 

Prince Edward's island is about 15 miles in circumference, and, when 
sighted from the westward, shows a rounded summit 2,370 feet high, the 
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land sloping down with a fair incline to the south point, and more abraptiy 


towards the north. A wedge-shaped peak on the north point appear: 
from a distance to be detached from the island ; it is slightly higher than 
the prominent outlying rocky islet north of it. The south-west point has 
& perpendicular cliff some 1,500 feet high, rising within a quarter of 1 
mile of the beach. 

The kelp along the shores of the island appears to cover rocks which 
lie near the surface of the water. The kelp, therefore, should be avoided 
by vessels. 





Crozet Isuawps. 


Hog island, the westernmost of the group, when sighted by H.MS 
Challenger, was enveloped in mist, and was seen at the same time 3s 
the surf at a distance of 8 or 4 miles. The north point of the island 
is a perpendicular cliff about 200 feet high, sloping gradually to the 
foot of the hills. Hog island is overrun with rabbits; but the pigs bave 
been cleared off. 


Landing.—The sealers state that with care a landing can be obtained 
on the lee side of Hog island, but that heavy rollers set in round the 
points of the island. 


Penguin islands (two) were indistinctly seen through mist and heavy 
rain bearing 8. by E.; the southern islet appears the largest, its eastern 
side on that bearing being shut in behind the western end of the north 
islet. Both islets are high, and rise abruptly from the sea, the summits 
being marked by sharp perpendicular pinnacles. 


Possession island, the largest of the group, has two peaks about 5,000 
feet high, and although much higher than Marion island, are nearly free 
from snow, only one small patch being visible. Numerous waterfalls 
were seen on the island. The lofty hills of Possession island appeared 
to have the property of dispersing the fog as it passes, so that whilst the 
weather side of the island was enveloped in mist, the south-east, or lee 
side, was perfectly free from it. And this cannot be a rare occurrence, 
as it was noticed that there were no albatross nests on the misty coast, 
whereas the clear part was thick with them. However, as the slightest 
change of wind would blow the fog in from the sea, this island would 
make a very bad astronomical observatory station. The south-west 
coast appears to be fairly delineated on the chart; there are several 
rocks near the shore, but none at such a distance as to be considered 
dangers. 

The south-east point of Possession island is rounded at about a mis, 
and the Challenger steamed to within half a mile of the entrance o 
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Navire bay, finding 35 fathoms water, but the heavy cross swell from 
the N.W. and §8.W. meeting here created such a =e sea that the 
vessel could not venture nearer. 


Landing.—There was a heavy surf breaking and rolling up the beach, 
that extends across the head of Navire bay, which cannot be called a 
harbour, being only one cable wide, and completely open to the east- 
ward; but it is considered that with care a landing might have been 
obtained on the rocks on the southern side. The sealers employed at 
Kerguelen island, and who occasionally visit Possession island, state 
that Navire bay is the best landing place on Possession island, and 
enjoys the finest weather. 

It is certain no landing could have been obtained on the north coast 
on account of the heavy northerly swell which prevailed. 

There is no seal fishery carried on in Crozet islands now. A hut, with 
several casks and other remains ofa sealing establishment lying near, 
‘was observed at the head of Navire bay, but no signs of life: indeed, 
the hut had some of its end rafters damaged, although the roof appeared 
sound. 

East island, as seen by the Challenger for a few moments, is a 
splendid mass of lofty perpendicular mountains, with jagged tops rising 
about 3,000 feet above the sea; the chart shows it to be 12 miles from 
Possession island, but if appears to be much nearer. 





Rio DE LA Puata.—SHOALS BETWEEN Fores ISLAND AND 
CABRETAS OR Buceo Port. 


The following information derived from a survey by Commander A. T, 
Mahan, commanding United States steam vessel Wasp, has been received 
from the United States Hydrographic Office, 1874 :— 

The locality surveyed is included between north and south lines (true) 
drawn through Flores island lighthouse and through Carretas or Buceo 
Point on the west; the shore to the northward, and an east and west 
line (true) drawn through Flores island lighthouse on the south. 

The following dangers were found to exist in the above-mentionéd 
space. , 

Sara Bank, a rocky shoal of 9 fect about 2} cables long, lies 44 miles, 
W. ZN. from the Flores island lighthouse, and one mile 8.5.W. } W. 

from Mark rock, the eastern extremity of Carretas or Pipas reef. The 
water round the bank shoals quickly from 5 fathoms muddy bottom to 
3 fathoms rock. 

Carretas or Pipas Rocks, a cluster rising to the height of 10 feet above 


vater, lie with their western extremity 14 miles E. } 8. from Carretas 
K 
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point, and extend thence 4 cables in an E. 4 N. direction. The easten 
rock (Mark rock) is distant 5 miles N.W. by W. } W. from Flores island 
lighthouse, and is visible from a vessel’s deck 8 miles, showing dari 
against the white beach. The rock stands quite alone, the rest of th 
group being visible, but clearly separated from it. Rocks awash exteri 
1} cables east of Mark rock, and another rock awash lies 2 cables nork 
of Mark rock. Rocky and broken ground of 6 to 12 feet extends 3, 
cables northward of Carretas rocks which are steep to, with one or tw) 
outlying sunken rocks on the southern and western edges. 


Bump Shoal, of 4 feet, is separated from Carretas reef by a channel 
2} cables wide, having a depth of 4 fathoms mud. The shoalest par 
which consists of pointed rocks covering a space of 13 cables, lis 
8} cables E. by 8. 2 8. from Mark rock. Bump shoal, within a depth 
of 4 fathoms, is 4 cables long, in an E. by N. and W. by S. direction. 
This shoal rarely breaks, and is, therefore, more dangerous. 

Buceo Bank and Doynel Rock.—Neither of these dangers could be 
found during a minute search made by the boats of the Wasp. 

Forest King Reef, with 7 feet water over it, is 5 cables long, in» 
N.W. 2 N. and S.E. 3 8. direction, and 14 cables broad. From th 
southern extremity of the reef Mark rock (Carretas reef) bears N.E. i E., 
Luz islet N.W. by N., and Flores island lighthouse W. 7 N. 5$ miles. 
The reef is steep to, 4 fathoms mud being found within a cable of tke 
rocks. 

Between Carretas and Forest King reefs there is a safe channel a mile 
wide. Between the north extreme of the latter reef and the shoal water 
surrounding Luz islet there is a passage half a mile wide, but nc: 
recommended. 

Ine Islet.—A long narrow cluster of rocks having rocky and uneveo 
ground, a quarter of a mile distant on all sides, extends from Carretas 
point in a south-easterly direction half a mile; thé high rock, called 


Luz islet, bears S.E. from Carretas point distant 4 cables, and is gene- — 


rally about 5 feet above water; during a very high river the rock may | 


be awash. 

Soundings.—The soundings, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
reefs described, are regular, the depths decreasing gradually from 
5 fathoms near Flores island to 3 fathoms within two cables of the beach 
in ordinary river level. The bottom is mud, generally soft. 

Directions.—In working out of the river, Flores island light should nc: 
be brought to bear southward of east until two remarkable single trees. 
about 8 miles to the north-eastward of the entrance of Toledo river, ar 
in line, bearing N. ? W.; this mark leads eastward of the shoals d 
Carretas point. The northern tree resembles a large oak, and stands a 


| 


| 
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. the top of a low conspicuous range of hills ; at its foot on either side isa 
: low clump of bushes. The southern tree much resembles the other, and 
.. ig situated below the line of the hill tops, but shows clearly by reason of 
. its dark foliage. 





Rep Sea.—NavIGATION,—INSHORE PassaGEs. 


- Experience has shown that vessels with small steam power have con- 
. siderable difficulty in making progress against the strong winds which in 
_ the winter season, from November to March, blow from either end of the 
- Red Sea towards its centre. In the northern part these obstacles are 
more easily surmounted by such vessels than in the southern; and in 
_ the gulf of Suez, west of Shadwan island, vessels bound to the northward 
ean make use of the inshore channels with smooth water for about thirty 
_ thiles, and avail themselves of many convenient anchorages in the gulf. 
: Between the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the parallel of 17° N. strong 
§.S.E. winds are experienced from November to March; these winds 
often extend as far as the parallel of 21° N., but as a general rule their 


- gtrength gradually diminishes from about fifty miles north of Jebel Teir 


island to latitude 17°. In this part of the Red Sea commence the diffi- 
- culties of a small vessel proceeding to the south during the winter season. 
| Vessels so situated may with advantage pass to the westward of 
- Dahalak bank through Musaww4’ channel, and as close along the west 
_ coast as the soundings will permit. In this track land and sea breezes 
inclining to north will be experienced; also outside the limits of the 
- land and sea breezes the south-easterly winds blow with less strength on 


: the western side of the Red Sea than in its centre. 


The Musawwé’ channel must be entered from the northward, as there 
is no passage across Dahalak bank south of Enta’entor island. Dahalak 
‘ bank should be approached with caution, navigating by the eye when 
- ¢rossing the bank. 

“As the currents are strong and uncertain in their direction, caution 
’ will be requisite. 

There are many convenient anchorages in this track. 


Coal.—At Musawwa’ there is a coal depdét for the use of Egyptian 
mail steamers. 

In the month of February last H.M.S. Nassau, Lieutenant-Com- 
manding F.J. Gray, proceeding to the southward, pursued the track | 
along the western shore. 

Having encountered when north of Jebel Teir island a strong south- 
easterly gale, the vessel bore up, and crossing Dahalak bank, passed 
northward of ’Awali Hutub and ’Awali Shaurah islands, and between 

| Kk 2 
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Aba Rab’ah and Kadd-hu islands, thence through Musawwa’ chanzd 
along the west coast to the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

The shoal patches on Dahalak bank are, it is said, only to be detettal 
by an experienced eye. The Nassau anchored on the 5 fathoms patch, 
in latitude 16° 48’ N., longitude 40° 8’ W., and found the current runnz 
N.N.W. 1} miles per hour. 


Caution To ENGINEERS.—We have with regret to notice frequent «3 
of insubordination and neglect on the part of engineers of sea-going we 
There seems to be a feeling growing up amongst certain engineers, thi 
_ they in their department are independent of the master and mates, @ 
are above them in matters relating to the discipline of the engineers 
branch. This is very wrong, and 1s besides wholly illegal. The maid 
is master over everybody on board, and the engineers and all in te 
engine-room are bound to obey him in honesty and good faith. That the 
Board of Trade take a very serious view of breaches of discipline by 
engineers is shown by the fact that they have dealt severely with cas 
brought to their notice. The following case is one of wanton miscondoet, 
and has been treated with proper severity. Certificated officers should 
bear in mind that there is a punishment in these cases, far beyond the 
mere sentence of a police court. ‘‘The chief engineer of a steamslup 
belonging to Newcastle, and possessing a first class engineer's certificate, 
was convicted by the Bench of Magistrates at Newcastle of having w2- 
lawfully and wilfully damaged the said ship, and was thereupon sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment with hard labour.” It appears that the 
vessel had sailed from the Tyne dock with coals for Stettin, and had to 
put back in consequence of the misconduct of the defendant, by which 
part of the condenser was broken, and other damage done, whereby the 
vessel rapidly filled with water. He further stopped the donkey-engine 
from pumping out the water, and after the vessel had been brought int 
the harbour he opened the discharge valve, the consequence being thst 
she sank in the water to the level of the deck on the starboard side. 
The mischief was only discovered just in time to prevent her sinking # 
her moorings. The defendant appears to have been under the influencé 
of drink. The conviction for this very serious offence, and the leniezcy 
of the sentence of the Bench, were fully considered by the Board of 
Trade, who have power to cancel the certificate of any officer “ convicted 
of any offence.” The necessity for marking their sense of such wilful 
and wanton misconduct on the part of an officer holding a Board of Trade 
certificate has, we notice, induced the Board of Trade to cancel his cert 
ficate. We trust that the warning will not be thrown away. 


- 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 
A oe eg 


No. Praog. SvuBsecr. 


154 | Enaraxp—South Coast—Royal Sovereign Shoals| Intended establishment of a Light- 








155 | Unirep Srates — Long Island Sound — Penfield| Establishment of a Fog-signal. =r, 
156 | InzLawp—FEast and South-east Coasts asics Intended alterations in Buoyage. 

157 | Francr—West Coast—Les Sables d’ Olonne Intended establishment of Leading 
158 | West Ixp1zs—Jamaica—Port Royal Harbour Discovery of a Shoal Patch. ee 
159 | West Inpizs—Jamaica Position of Galatea Rock. 

160 | Wesr Inprrs—Jamaica—Port Morant Present Buoyage of the Harbour. 

161 | Unrrep Srates—Oregon—Yaquina Bay Discontinuance of Light. 

163 | NortH Sea — Belgium — Schelde Entrance —' Establishment of a Fishing-light, 

163 | Norwar—Torgersis ee Alteration in Light. 

164 | France—North Coast—River Canche Establishment of Leading Lights. 

165 | Exctanp—East Coast—Yarmouth and Lowestoft’ Alteration in Buoyage, &e. 

166 | IrngLanp Ridiog Lights in Lightvessels. 

167 | IrgLanp— South Coast—Roche Point Temporary alteration in Light, 

168 | MepirrrRanzan—Saloniki Bay—Cape Kara Shoal near. 


169 | MepireRRanEan—Karamania—Kalamaki Bay Discovery of a Shoal. 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





154.—Eneatanp.—South Coast.—Royal Sovereign Shoals.—The Trinity 
House has given notice, that early in the ensuing year it is intended to 
place a lightvessel in the vicinity of the Royal Sovereign shoals, in order 
more effectually to mark those dangers, and to facilitate the navigation 
of vessels rounding Beachy head. And that further particulars as to 
character of light, &c., will be issued before placing the vessel in 
position. 

155.—Unrrep Srares.—Long Island Sound.—Penjield Reef.—A fog- 
bell has been established at the lighthouse on this reef. In thick or foggy 
weather it will be sounded twice in quick succession every twenty seconds. 

156.—IreLanp.-—East and South-east Coasts.—The following changes 
will be made in the buoyage on the east and south-east coasts of Ireland 
during the course of the ensuing autumn, and also that further notice 
will be given when the changes are effected. Six additional buoys will 
be placed as follows, viz. :—A conical buoy, with staff and globe, off the 
South rock, Tuskar. A can buoy on the N.E. edge of the Calmines shoal. 
A can buoy on the eastern side of the Rusk bank. A can buoy on the 
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north end of the Moneyweights. Two conical buoys on the Gx 


gorman bank. 


Arklow Bank.—This bank will be marked by five buoys, as at pres . 
No. 1 or North Buoy, conical, red, with staff and globe, will be mov 
north, half a mile, and moored in 6} fathoms close to the north end 
the bank. No. 2 Buoy, red, can, will be moved 8.8.E. } E. souther 
8 cables, and moored in 17 fathoms. No. 8 Buoy, red, can, wil © 


moved §.8.E. # E. 8 cables, and moored in 21 fathoms. No. 4 Be 
red, can, will be moved 8. 2 E., 1,4, miles, and moored in 26 fatho: 


No. 6 Buoy, red, conical, will be a quarter of a mile from the depth | 


5 fathoms on the south end of the bank in 8 fathoms. The names 
these buoys are painted on them in white. 


Glassgorman Bank.—This bank will be marked by three bo! 


No. 1 or North Buoy, conical, red with white vertical stripes, with # 
and globe, to mark the north end of the bank, moored in 8 fath# 
N.N.E. three-quarters of a mile from the 6 feet patch on the bw 
No. 2 or Middle Buoy, can, red with white vertical stripes, to mark t 
east end of the bank, will be in 10 fathoms, off the east elbow of t 
bank 8. % W., 1,°, miles from the North buoy. No. 8 or South Be: 
conical, red with white vertical stripes, to mark the south end of the bst 
will lie in 6 fathoms at the south-east end of the bank, and 8.W. } 
southerly, 5,4; miles from No. 2 or Middle buoy. The names of the 
buoys will be painted on them in black. 

Moneyweights.—This shoal will be marked by a can buoy cheyue 
black and red, with name in white letters, moored in 6 fathoms att 
north end of the tide rip over the bank, and §.E. by 8. 6 cables from! 
Middle buoy on the Rusk bank. 

Rusk Bank.—This bank will be marked by three buoys. No.1! 
North Buoy, conical, black with white belt, will be moved N.E. 4 cable 
and moored in 7 fathoms. No. 2 or Middle Buoy, can, black with «hi 
belt, marking the east side of the bank, will be moored in 8 fatha 
§.8.W., 1,4, miles from the North buoy. No. 8 or South Buoy, con 
black with white belt, will be moved §.E. by E. 3 E. 6 cables, and mor 
in 6 fathoms §.W. by W., 1,4, miles from the Middle buoy. The 0a 
of these buoys will be painted on them in black, on the white belt. 

Blackwater Bank.—This bank will be marked by four buoys, # 
present. No. 1, or North Buoy, black, conical, with -staff and glob, * 
be moved 8. E. by E. 2 cables, and moored in 8 fathoms 2 cables fr 
the north end of the bank, and 8. } W. 14 miles from Moneywett 
buoy. No. 2 Buoy, black, can, will be moved N. E. 3 N. northerly, | 
miles, and moored in 7 fathoms on the east side of the bank, and 8.5:! 
= W., 2 miles from the North or No. 1 buoy. No. 3 Buoy, black, 
will be moved close to the east side of the bank, and moored in 6 fatbe: 
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B.S.W. # W., 2 miles from No. 2 buoy. No. 4 Buoy, black, conical, will 
be moored in 7 fathoms S.W. 3 W., 8 miles from No. 8 buoy. The 
names of these buoys are painted on them in white. 

Long Bank.—This bank will be marked by three buoys. No. 1 or 
North Buoy, conical, red, with black vertical stripes, with staff and globe, 
in 6 fathoms at the north end of the bank, and 8.W. by W. 3 W., 8,4, 
miles from No. 4 buoy of the Blackwater bank. No. 2 Buoy, can, red 
with black vertical stripes, will be moved N.E. easterly, 2 cables, and 
‘moored in 9 fathoms near the middle of the east side of the bank. No.8 
or South Buoy, conical, red, with black vertical stripes, will be moved 
N.W. by N. 8 cables, and moored at the south end of the bank. 

Note.—No. 8 buoy and the Holden’s Bed buoy mark the north side of 
the channel into the south bay of Wexford. The names of these buoys 
will be painted on them in white. 

Holden's Bed.—The black conical buoy of this bank, with name in 
white, will be moved N. by E. 3 K. half a mile, and moored in 25 feet. 

Calmines.—This shoal will be marked by a red can buoy with name 

’ white letters, moored in 4 fathoms on the north edge of the shoal. 

Note.—This buoy and the Splough buoy will mark the south side of 
the channel in the south bay of Wexford. 

Splough.—The buoy of this shoal will be painted red, and moved E. by 
N. 3 N., 44 cables, and moored in 6 fathoms 8.S.W., 9 cables from the 
south buoy of Long bank. 

South Rock off Tuskar.—This rock will be marked by a red conical 
buoy, with staff and globe, and name in white, moored in 25 fathoms S.W. 
by 8., 14 miles from Tuskar lighthouse. 

157.—France.— West Coast.—Les Sables d’Olonne.—From the 1st 
September, 1874, the following leading lights will be exhibited to the 
south-east of the town of Les Sables d’Olonne, as leading lights through 
the south-west pass of the roadstead :—1. A fired red light on the river 
‘bank, named the Stockade light, 83 feet above high water. 2. A fixed 
red light, named the Potence light, bearing KE. by N. $ N., distant 420 
yards from the Stockade light, elevated 98 feet above high water. Both 
the lights will be exhibited from square towers, and should be seen 7 
miles. They will be visible through an arc of about 12° on each side of 
‘the line of direction, and the power of the light diminishes as that line 
is departed from. Position of the Stockade light, lat. 46° 29’ 80’ N., 
long. 1° 46’ 80” W. 

Directions.—Vessels entering the port of Sables d’Olonne by the south- 
‘west pass should keep the above leading lights in line bearing E. by N. 
‘2 N., until the two red lights of Chaume quay are in line, which two 
lights in line lead to the channel between the jetties: Vessels entering 
‘by the south-east pass, or Great channel, should keep the jetty light a 
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little open to the eastward of Chaume lighthouse until the two ne 
leading lights are in line, and from this point the lights of Chaume qu: 
may be kept in line. 

158.— West InpiEs,—Jamaica.—Information bas been received « 
the existence of a shoal patch (De Horsey patch) having 4} fathoms « 
it in Port Royal harbour. From the shoal, Harbour shoal buoy bes: 
south 1 cable; Port Royal point, 8.S.E. 4 E., 24 cables ; North Per 
Royal point, N.K. by E. easterly, 8} cables. 

159.—West Inpixrs.—Jamaica.—Morant Bay.—The following px- 
ticulars relating to the rock off Morant bay, the existence of which ¥% 
reported by H.M.S. Galatea, in 1865, has been received, viz. :—Ik 
danger (Galatea Rock) has 23 fathoms on it. From the rock, Belvidex 
point bears W. 3} N., 1,4, miles; Court-house, Morant, N. 4 E., ifs 
mile. 

Note.—Large ships steering for an anchorage in Morant Bay show! 
not bring the Courthouse to bear northward of N.N.E. 

160.—West Inpies.—-Jamaica.—Port Morant.—Three nun bw: 
now mark the channel leading into this harbour, viz.:—1. The south:r 
buoy on the eastern side of the channel, black and white tw horizris 
stripes, is moored in 26 feet. From it the centre of the Palms on Palin 
point, bears W. 3} N., and Kelly’s house appears open 1° 507 to te 
eastward of the eastern extreme of Red cliff. 2. The northern bw 
on the eastern side of the channel, chequered black and white, is wocred 
in 20 fect of water, with the centre of the Palms on Palm point, 5.\W. 
by W. # W., and Kelly’s house open 1° 5’ east of the eastern extreme 
of Red cliff. 8. The buoy on the western side of the channel, red, 13 
moored in 26 feet water, with the centre of the Palms on Palm pom 
5.W. by W. 4 W., and Kelly’s house open 2° west of the eastern extreme 
of Red cliff. 

N.B.—Palm point is on the western side of the port, and is so named 
from the conspicuous cluster of trees growing on it. 

161.—UnitEp Srates.—Oregon.—Yaquina Bay.—From the 1s 
October, 1874, the light now exhibited at this bay, will be discontinued. 

162.—Nortu Sra.—Belgium.—Schelde River Entrance.—Heijst.—A 
green light 26 feet above high water, and visible 8 miles, is exhibited 
from a lantern on the seaward side of the Custom House watch-hoase 
for the use of the fishing boats in that locality. 

163.—Norway.—Torgersi.—The light on this island has been changed 
from a fixed white light to a jixed red light. 

164.—France.—North Coast.—River Canche.—From the 15th Sep 
tember, 1874, the following alterations will be made in the lights at the 
entrance of this river, viz.:—1. Two leading lights will be exhibited fre 
lighthouses recently erected on the sand hills at Carniers, north sided 
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entrance. The upper light will be a fixed white light of the fifth order, 
121 feet above high water, and should be seen 10 miles. The lower light 
will be a ized red light of the fifth order, bearing West southerly, 800 yards 
from the upper light, and visible through an arc of 15 degrees on either 
side of the line of direction of the leading lights, but will only be lighted 
when there is a depth of at least 64 feet over the banks at the entrance 
of the channel ; it will be elevated 54 feet above high water, and should 
be seen 9 miles. The upper lighthouse is of iron, and painted white ; 
the lower one is a square tower of masonry, painted white. Position of 
the upper lighthouse, lat. 50° 35’ 5” N., long. 0° 43’ 22” W. 2. Also, 
that from the same date the fized white light now exhibited on Lornel 
point will be discontinued. 

Directions. —Vessels entering the river r Canche should keep the leading 
lights on the sand hills at Carniers in line bearing east northerly, until 
the two lights on Touquet point are brought in line bearing S. by W # W., 
from thence to Etaples they must be guided by the light on the quay 
of that port, and by the beacons of the lower dike or breakwater on the 
north shore. 

165.—EneLanp.— East Coast.—Yarmouth and Lowestoft.—With 
reference to Nautical Notice No. 111 (July number), on the alteration 
in the depth of water in Hewett channel, and Nautical Notice No. 149 
(August number), on the intention of the Trinity to alter the positions 
of the buoys, lightvessels, &c., on Yarmouth sands, the alterations 
have been made to mark the new Hewett channel, viz. :— 

St. Nicholas Lightvessel has been moved 6 cables S.S.E., and now 
lies in 5} fathoms with St. George's cupola, in line with the east end of 
Wellington pier, N.N.W. + W.; Lowestoft church spire, open westward 
of the lifeboat house at Corton, S.W. by 8.; South Scroby Spit buoy, 
S.E., 34 cables. 

Corton Lightvessel has been moved 6 cables west, and now lies in 124 
fathoms with Gorleston Church tower, its breadth west of the lighthouse 
on the south pier head at Yarmouth haven, N.W. by N.; St. John’s 
church, in line with Lowestoft low lighthouse, S.W. by W. 3 W.; 8.E. 
Corton buoy, N.N.W. 3 W., 1,5,miles. 

Scroby South Elbow (new can buoy), chequered black and white, has 
been placed in 8} fathoms with the highest mill at Yarmouth, midway 
between St. Nicholas church and the Roman Catholic church, N.N.W. 
3 W.; Gorleston church, just south of the Petroleum store on Yarmouth 
South Denes, W. 3.N.; St. Nicholas light-vessel, S.4 W., yyths of a 
mile ; North Corton buoy, S. + W., 1 mile. 

South Scroby Spit Buoy has been moved 3 cables S. by E. } E., and 
now lies in 25 feet with Lacon’s brewery chimney, in line with the S.W. 
part of the Sailors’ Home, N.N.W. 4 W.; Hopton Old church, in line 
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with the south end of Herringfleet Wood, W. by 8. 3 8.; St. Nichow 
lightvessel, N.W., 8} cables. 

North Corton Buoy has been moved 1} cables E.8.E., and now be 
in 24 feet with the tallest tree in a wood, in line with the hut on tk 
north pier head at Yarmouth haven, N.W. by W. 4 W.; Hopton ai 
church, in line with the south end of Herringfleet wood, W. by S. 38: 
St. Nicholas lightvessel, N. } W., ,%,ths of a mile. 

Scroby Hook (new can buoy) chequered black and schite, has been placed 
in 28 feet with the Trinity look-out, in line with the S.E. angle of t 
militia barracks at Yarmouth, N.N.W. 3} W.; Hopton old church, 2 
line with a single round-topped tree, near the north end of Herrinsix 
wood. W. 4 8.; N.E. Corton buoy, W. by 8., ,3,ths of a mile. 

N.E. Corton Buoy has been moved 8 cables N.W. by W., and not 
lies in 24 feet with Hopton old church, in line with a round-toppel 
tree, near the north end of Herringfleet wood, W. 3S. ; Lacon’s breway 
chimney, just open east of Wellington pier, N. by W. 3 W.; Seroyy 
Hook buoy, E. by N. +3,ths of a mile. 

S.E. Corton Buoy has been moved ,°,ths of a mile N.W. }N., ao 
now lies in 5 fathoms with Gorleston church, just open east of scat 
pier head at Yarmouth haven, N.W. by N.; a single tree southward 4 
a wood near Lound, in line with the chimnies of some cottages near the 
cliff, W. by N. 3 N.; Corton lightvessel, S.S.E. 3 E., 1,4, miles; Soat 
Scroby buoy, 8.E. by E. } E., ,ths of a mile. 

South Scroby Buoy.—Black and white horizontal bands, surmounted 
by a staff and triangle with its base uppermost, has been moved 1,'; m/ 
8. 3 E., and now lies in 26 feet with the chancel end of Gorlestca 
church, in line with the north pier head at Yarmouth haven, N.W. 7%: 
Corton lightvessel, 8. by E. southerly, 1), miles; South Corton buoy, 
S.S.W. 4 W. westerly, 1,3, miles; 8.E. Corton buoy, N.W. by W. 
2 W., 5;ths of a mile. 

South Corton Buoy.—A can buoy, black, has been relaid, and now le 
in 7 fathoms with St. Nicholas church, in line with Wellington pé 
‘head at Yarmouth, N. by W.; Kirkby church tower, its length west 
of the Gashouse chimney at Lowestoft, S.W. by W. ; Corton lightresseh 
EK. } N., +8;ths of a mile. 

East Holm Buoy has been moved 2 cables N.E. by E., and now lies 
in 9} fathoms with the chancel end of Corton church open southward df 
the highest house in the village on the cliff, N.W. } W. ; the soathem 


most terrace at Lowestoft, just open southward of Lowestoft piers, "" : 


by 8. 3 8.; Corton lightvessel, N.E. 2 N., 1,7,miles. 

Caution.—Vessels bound to the northward through Yarmouth road 
after passing St. Nicholas lightvessel, must keep her in line with & 
Corton lightvessel until past the Scroby South Elbow buoy. 
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Note.—All depths given are at low water spring tides. 

166.—InELanp.—The office of Irish Lights, Dublin, has given notice 
that from the 1st November, 1874, a white light will be exhibited from 
the forestay of each lightves@el, at a height of 6 feet above the rail, for 
the purpose of showing in which direction the vessel is riding. It also 
directs attention to existing regulations respecting lightvessels out of 
position, viz. :—When a lightvessel is driven from her proper position 
to one where she is of no use as a guide to shipping, the following signals 
will be made, viz. :—The usual lights will not be exhibited, but a fixed 
red light will be exhibited at each end of the vessel and a red flare shown 
every quarter of an hour. By day,'the balls or other distinguishing mast- 
head marks will be struck. Also, that if from any cause the lightvessel 
be unable to exhibit her usual lights whilst at her station, the riding light 
only will be shown. 

Note.—The firing rockets from a lightvessel will denote the need of 
assistance from the shore. 

167.—IrELanp.—South Coast.—Cork Harbour.—Roche Point.—From 
the 17th September, 1874, a red revolving light will be exhibited from the 
temporary lantern now being erected at Roche point, eastern entrance 
point of Cork harbour, instead of the present light, and will continue to 
be exhibited until the improved dioptric light is ready for exhibition, of 
which due notice will be given. | 

168.—MEpITERRANEAN.—Salonitit Bay.—Cape Kara.—With reference 
to Notice No 144 (August number), relative to a shoal (Vespasian shoal), 
near Cape Kara, the following additional information has been received, 
viz :—The shoal is about 40 feet long and 15 broad in a north and south 
direction, composed of sand and loose stones, and has 143 feet on it, 
with a depth of 17 feet between it and the shore. From the shoal Cape 
Kara lighthouse bears N.E. 4 E., distant about 6 cables, and Touzla 
point 8.3 E. 

Caution.—Vessels entering or leaving Saloniki bay should not round 
Cape Kara, nor approach the coast between that cape and Touzla point 
within 1 mile, nor stand into less than 10 fathoms water. 

169.—MeEpITERRANEAN.— Karamania.—Kalamakt Bay.—Information 
has been received of the existence of the following danger near the 
eastern cape at the entrance of Kalamaki bay. This shoal (Jura shoal) 
extends about 30 feet in a N.N.E. and S8.S.W. direction, with 24 fathoms 
on its shoalest part. It lies about a quarter of a mile. §8.8.W. from the 
eastern cape of Kalamaki bay. Position, lat. 86° 12’ 15” N., long. 
29° 26’ 10” EB. 
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Cuarts, éc., Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, to the e 
of August, 1874, and Sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poulin 
and 11, King Street, Tower Hill. ‘ 
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cluding Winga Sound and approaches | 


to Githeborg .. se .. 2 6 
214 m = 0:07 South Pacific = <Solonion Islands se. 128 
1828 various Patagonia :—Anchorages in the Inner 


' Channels of Chonos Archipelago ... 1 @ 
478 m= 6°7 West Indies:—Port San Juan, Porto 
Rico ... re ee 1 6 
18 South America ora in Ancud Guif, | 
567 m ={ ; i Ports Calbuco and Huite Inlet, and 
Reloncavi Inlet, Chile see 1 0 
676 Anchorage in Madagascar 1 6 


Royat Navan Femate ScnHoon, aNnp THE Royan Navat Resegtt.— 
A correspondent sends us the following, which we are glad to publish :—# 
may be interesting to the members of the Mercantile Marine—and espe- 
cially to those gentlemen who hold commissions in the ‘ Royal Naval 
Reserve ’’—to be informed that at the late election of pupils to the 
‘¢ Royal Naval Female School,” at Twickenham, one of the six success 
candidates (Miss Hinson) is the daughter of a deceased officer of the 
“Reserve.” Icannot but think that the election of this fatherless yous 
lady speaks most favourably for the governing body of the institatia. 
when we bear in mind how prone some members of the Royal gervice 
are to look down upon their brethren of the ‘‘ Reserve.” It is no bi [I 
boon to a pupil to be admitted to the benefits of such a school, ard! j 
hail the election of Miss Hinson, by a constituency principally compo: 4 
of naval officers and their friends, as a very gratifying token of s unl {4 
which I hope may be more firmly cemented by other similar instances | 4 
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UNITED STATES.—LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS TO BE ESTABLISHED.— 
LOSS OF SHIPS TO BE REPORTED. 


An Act to provide for the establishment of life-saving stations and houses 
of refuge upon the sea and lake coasts of the United States, and to 
promote the efficiency of the life-saving service. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorised to establish life-saving stations, lifeboat 
stations, and houses of refuge, for the better preservation of life and 
property from shipwreck, at or in the yicinity of the following named 
points upon the sea and lake coasts of the United States, namely : 

On the Coast of Delaware.—Cape Henlopen, a complete life-saving 
station ; Indian River, a complete life-saving station. 

On the Coast of Maryland.—Green Run Inlet, a complete life-saving 
station. 

On the Coast of Virginia.—Chincoteague, a complete life-saving 
station ; Watchapreague inlet, a complete life-saving station ; Hog Island, 
a complete life-saving station ; Sandy Shoal Island, a complete life-saving 
station ; Smith’s Island, a complete life-saving station. 

On the Coast of Florida.—About eightecn miles north of Indian River 
Inlet, a house of refuge ; Gilbert’s Bar, a house of refuge ; near Orange 
Grove, a8 house of refuge ; between Hillsborough and New River Inlet,a — 
house of refuge; about ten miles south of New River Inlet, a house of 
refuge. 

On the Coast of Washington Territory.—Neah Bay, a lifeboat station; 
Shoalwater Bay, a lifeboat station; Cape Disappointment, a lifeboat 
station. 

On the Coast of Oregon.—Cape Arago, a lifeboat station. 

On the Coast of California.—Humboldt Bay, a lifeboat station ; Point 
Reyes, a lifeboat station ; between Point Lobos and Point San Pedro, a 
lifeboat station; Point Concepcion, near the lighthouse, a lifeboat 
station. 

On the Coast of Lake Ontario.—Mexico Bay, about seven miles west- 
ward of Stony Point, a complete life-saving station ; Mexico Bay, about 
seven miles eastward of Nine Mile Point, a complete life-saving station ; 
Oswego, a lifeboat station; Charlotte, a lifeboat station. 

On the Coast of Lake Fvie.—Buffalo, a lifeboat station; Presque Isle, 
a complete life-saving station; Fairport, a lifeboat station; Cleveland, 
a lifeboat station; Marblehead (Sandusky,) a lifeboat station. 
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On the Coast of Lake Huron.—Point aux Barques, a complete lit 
saving station ; Tawas, a complete life-saving station ; Sturgeon Pout. 
a complete life-saving station; North Point, Thunder Bay, a lifebos 
station ; Forty-Mile Point, a complete life-saving station. 

On the Coast of Michigan.—Beaver Island, a lifeboat station; Nart 
Manitou Island, a lifeboat station ; Point aux Bec Scies, a complete life 
saving station ; Grande Pointe au Sauble, a complete life-saving statix. 
Grand Haven, a lifeboat station; Saint Joseph’s, a lifeboat station; 
Chicago, a lifeboat station ; Grosse Point, a complete life-saving static; 
Racine, a lifeboat station ; Milwaukee, a lifeboat station ; Sheboygan, 1 
lifeboat station ; Twin Rivers Point, a lifeboat station. 


On the Coast of Lake Superior.—Between White Fish Point and Poi 
au Sauble, four complete life-saving stations. 


General.—Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorised, whenever, in his opinion, it may become necessary for th 
proper administration of the life-saving service, and the protection of th 
public property at the stations and houses of refuge herein authorised #& 
be established, to appoint one superintendent for the coasts of Delaware 
and Virginia, one for the coast of Florida, one for the coasts of Lake 
Erie and Ontario, one for the coasts of Lakes. Huron and Superior, and 
one for the coast of Lake Michigan, and also a keeper for each of sal 
stations and houses of refuge; and the said superintendents shall have 
the powers and perform the duties of inspectors of customs. 

Sec. 8. That the compensation of each of the superintendents, to be 
appointed under the provisions of the preceding section, shall not exceed 
1,000 dols. per annum ; and the compensation of the keepers shall not 
exceed 200 dols. per annum, except that those employed at the houses of 
refuge on the Florida Coast shall reside in said houses and receive 3 
compensation at the rate of 40 dols. per month. | 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorised to 
appoint an assistant to the superintendent of the coast of Long Island 
and Rhode Island, who shall perform the duties required of the super- 
intendent at the life-saving stations within the State of Rhode Island, 
and reside on Block Island, and for his services he shall receive an annual 
salary of 500 dols. 

Bec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorised 
employ crews of experienced surfmen at such of the stations here 
denominated complete stations and at such of the lifeboat stations on the 
Pacific Coast as he may deem necessary and proper, for such periods, an! 
at such compensation, not to exceed 40 dols. per month, as he may dee 
necessary and reasonable. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury may accept the services of 
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volunteer crews of any of the lifeboat stations herein authorised, who 
shall be subject to the rules and regulations governing the life-saving 
service ; and a list of the names of each crew shall be kept in the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such volunteers shall receive no 
compensation except a sum of not more than 10 dols. each for every 
occasion upon which they shall have been instrumental in saving human | 
life, and such of the medals herein authorized as they may be entitled to 
under the provisions hereinafter made: Provided, That no payment shall 
be made to any person who shall not have actually participated in the 
efforts to safe the life or lives rescued. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to cause 
to be prepared medals of honour, with suitable devices, to be distinguished 
as life-saving medals of the first and second class, which shall be 
bestowed upon any persons who shall hereafter endanger their own lives 
in saving, or endeavouring to save lives from perils of the sea, within the 
United States or upon any American vessel: Provided, That the medal 
of the first class shall be confined to cases of extreme and heroic daring ; © 
and that the medal of the second class shall be given in cases not 
sufficiently distinguished to deserve the medal of the first class ; Provided 
also, That no award of either medal shall be made to any person until 
sufficient evidence of his deserving shall have been filed with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and entered upon the records of the Depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorised to 
make all necessary regulations for the government of the life-saving 
service not inconsistent with law. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
dispose of, to the best advantage, after due condemnation by Board of 
survey, such articles or materials belonging to the life-saving service as 
may, from long continued use or otherwise, become unserviceable, and the 
proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Loss of Ships and Lives to be Reported.—Sec. 10. That from and after 
tho 1st July, 1874, whenever any vessel of the United States has sustained 
or cause any accident involving the loss of life, the material logs of 
property, or any serious injury to any person, or has received any 
material change affecting her seaworthiness or her efficiency, the managing 
owner, agent, or master of such vessel shall, within five days after the 
happening of such accident or damage, or as soon thereafter as possible, 
send, by letter, to the collector of customs of the district wherein such 
vessel belongs, or of that within which such accident or damage occurred, 
a report thereof, signed by such owner, agent, or master, stating the name 
and official number (if any) of the vessel, the port to which she belongs, 
the place where she was, the nature and probable occasion of the 
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casualty, the number and names of those lost, and the estimated amom 
of loss or damage to the vessel or cargo; and shall furnish, upon the 
request of either of such collectors of customs, such other informata 
concerning the vessel, her cargo, and the casualty as may be called for; 
and if he neglect, or refase to comply with the foregoing requirements 
after a reasonable time, he shall incur a penalty of 100 dols. 

Sec. 11. That whenever the managing owner or agent of any vessel d 
the United States has reason, owing to the non-appearance of such vessel: 
or to any other circumstance, to apprehend that such vessel has bea 
lost, he shall, as soon as conveniently may be, send notice, in writin, 
to the collector of customs of the port to which said vessel belonged. ¢ 
such loss, and the probable occasion thereof stating the name and the 
official number (if any) of the vessel, and the names of all persons o 
board, so far as the same can be ascertained, and shall furnish, up 
request of the collector of such port, such additional information as lt 
may be able ; and if he neglect to comply with the above requirements 
within a reasonable time, he shall incur a penalty of 100 dols. 

Sec. 12. That it shall be the duty of the collectors of customs 
immediately transmit to the Secretary of the Treasury such reports and 
information as they may receive under the provisions of the two preceding 
sections, and they shall also report to the Secretary of the Treasury a 
neglect or refusal on the part of the managing owner, agent, or master of 
any vessel of the United States to comply with the requiremenis 
thereof. 

Sec. 18. That the Secretary of the Treasury may, upon application 
therefor, remit or mitigate any penalty provided for in this Act, * 
discontinue any prosccution to recover the same, upon such terms as be, 
in his discretion, shall think proper, and shall have authority to ascerta2 
the facts upon all such applications in such manner and under sud 
regulations as he may think proper ; all penalties hereinbefore provivel 
shall be prosecuted by indictment or information before the prope! 
district court for the use of the United States. 


Approved, June 20, 1874. 





UNITED STATES.—TRAINING SHIPS FOR BOYS FOR THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 

THE Government of the United States are up and doing in this matter. 

The following is the text of their last statute, which is intituled “32 

Act to Encourage the Establishment of Public Marine Schools ” :— 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary @ 

the Navy, to promote nautical education, is hereby authorized and 
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 emapowered to farnish, upon the application in writing of the Governor 
- of the State, a suitable vessel of the Navy, with all her apparel, charts, 
~ books, and instruments of navigation, provided the same can be spared 
- without detriment to the naval service, to be used for the benefit of any 
~ nautical school, or school or college having a nautical branch, established 
at each or any of the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
' Norfolk, and San Francisco, upon the condition that there shall be main- 
tained at such port a school or branch of a school for the instruction of 
youths in navigation, seamanship, marine enginery, and all matters per- 
" taining to the proper construction, equipment, and sailing of vessels, or 
any particular branch thereof. And the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized, when in his opinion the same can be done without 
- detriment to the public service, to dotail proper officers of the Navy. as 
- superintendents of, or instructors in, such schools: Provided,, That if 
- any such school shall be discontinued, or the good of the naval service 
~ ghall require, such vessel shall be immediately restored to the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the officers so detailed recalled. And provided further 
- That no person shall be sentenced to, or received at, such schools as a 
punishment or commutation of punishment for crime. 
Approved, June 20, 1874.—(Act, General Nature, No. 66.) 





Boarp oF Trape Surveyors. 

Mr. W. Parker having received the appointment of Engineer Sur- 
veyor to the Committee of ‘‘ Lioyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping,” has, we learn, resigned his appointment under the Board of 
- Trade, who thus lose the services of a courteous and valuable officer. 

Mr. G. Carlisle, the principal Surveyor for the District of the East 
Coast of Scotland, has been instructed to proceed to London as assistant 
to the Chief Surveyor; Mr. Richards, from Sunderland, proceeding to 
Leith to fill the post vacated by Mr. Carlisle, while Mr. P. Sampson will 
proceed from London to take charge of the duty of the Port of - 
Sunderland. 

Mr. J. McNeil and Mr. T. Routleff have been appointed Shipwright 
Surveyors. These gentlemen will undergo the usual training in the 
London office before proceeding to take up duty at any of the outports, 





Maritime Law. 

Leaving A Seaman AproaD.—TueE ‘‘ Minnesota” (s).—In an action . 

brought to recover wages, by an able seaman, against the master of the 

State Line steamer Minnesota, it appeared that in August last the plaintiff 

signed articles for a voyage from Liverpool to New Orleans. Three. 

days after leaving Liverpool his eyes became bad, and he was unable to 
L 
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discharge his duties as a seaman. On the steamer arriving at Pauily 
he was put on board another steamer and sent on to Bordeanx with: 
letter to the ship’s agents there, he being under the impression that kx 
was to be sent home. The agents, however, would not have anythz: 
to do with him because he was not a discharged seaman, and he was te: 
that as he had not a discharge it was no use going to the Consul 
was penniless, and was eventually compelled to beg a passage home & 
Liverpool. For the defence, it was stated that in consequence of u: 
man’s blindness he asked to be put on shore. It was urged on behalf ¢ 
the plaintiff that under a section of the Merchant Shipping Act, a seam 
must be discharged before a Consul or two respectable merchants, and 1 
passage home provided for him. It was the duty of the master to bare 
him properly discharged and sent home, even though he had been put « 
shore at his own request, and that, as this had not been done, the capur 
was, under the Act, liable to be indicted for misdemeanour. The 
Assessor, the Attorney-General for the County Palatine, thought that ary 
prudent captain would have taken the man before the Consul, or see 
that the agent did it. It was clear the plaintiff never meant that hs 
contract with the ship should be rescinded, except upon certain cond: 
tions, which were never carried out. He could not conceive why th: 
master could not get a certificate of the man’s inability to go on. H 
was put on shore without a sixpence in his pocket, to find his way hom 
as he could. It might be that the man, having been afflicted with 
blindness before, ought not, perhaps, to have signed articles ; but thi 
was another matter, and he could not conceive anything easier than {fo 
the captain to have discharged him properly. He ruled that the plaiatil 
was entitled to his wages, which amounted to £7 2s. 4d., less £1 103 
advanced, this being what he would have been entitled to had he sailid 
the whole voyage. Hoe further thought that this was a case in which the 
plaintiff was entitled to ten days’ double pay, which amounted # 
£2 6d. 8d. It was very wrong, he said, to leave a man in a strange 
country without money and without the means of coming home. He 
refused, however, to certify for costs beyond the County Court seals, 
as the case might have been heard in that court.—Liverpool Court of 
Passage, July 24. 

OVERCROWDING A PassENGER STEAMER.—Tho master of the steamer 
Sligo, sailing between Sligo and Liverpool, was summoned for infringing 
the provisions of the passenger certificate of his vessel by carry 
large number of passengers than it: specified. It appeared ths: 
on Sunday, the 21st ult., after the vessel had arrived at the Prince’ 
Landing-stage from Ireland, some officers counted the passengers ard 
found that they numbered 445, being 168 in excess of the number t 
was licensed to carry. It was urged for the defence that as th 
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passengers were mostly Irish haymakers, and there was only one boat 
from Sligo weekly, they accumulated so largely at the place as to render 
it impossible for the crew and authorities to prevent them crushing on 
board. Mr. Raffles remarked that it would have been a serious matter if 
the vessel had foundered through overloading. If it was the case that tho 
labourers came in crowds, the company should meet their requirements 
by providing extra steamers or an extra staff to prevent an excess of 
passengers going on board. A fine of £5 and costs was inflicted, and 
the defendant was ordered to pay in addition 1s. per head for the 168 
passengers in excess of the proper number, making a total of £13 12. 6d. 
—Liverpool Police Court, July 2. 

DesErtion.—Bernard Olston, formerly an able seaman on board the 
Whaleys, was charged with deserting from that vessel. The first mate 
said that the defendant, who had signed articles for two years’ service, 
at the rate of £8 per month, deserted with several others while the 
Whaleys was lying at Port Adelaide, where substitutes had to be engaged 
at the rate of £10 per month. The defendant, who had then joined the 
Larnaz, where he received £10 per month, was found on Tower Hill 
and given into custody. The owners of the Whaleys claimed the whole 
of the wages he had earned on board the Larnaz since his desertion. 
The magistrate said he must pass such a sentence that would convince 
seamen they could not break the agreement they had entered into with 
impunity. The defendant would forfeit all the wages he had earned on 
board the Larnazx, and hoe sentenced him to six weeks’ imprisonment 
with hard labour.—Thames Police Court, July 11. 





Boarp or Trape Crrcunar. 


WorkinG Pressure ror Cyninpricat SHELLs or BotLers.—The Board 
of Trade have been frequently asked to publish all the details of the rules 
on which their advisers act in recommending the amount of pressure for 
steam boilers. They have, therefore, in the accompanying circular put 
the whole together for the information of engineers and boiler-makers. 

When boilers are made of the best material, with all the rivet holes 
drilled in place and all the seams fitted with double butt straps of at least 
five-eights the thickness of the plates they cover, and all the soams at 
least double-riveted with rivets having an allowance of not more than 
fifty per cent. over the single shear, and provided that the boilers have 
been open to inspection during the whole period of construction, then 
six may be used as the factor of safety. But the boilers must be tested 
by hydraulic pressure to twice the working pressure in the presence and 
to the satisfaction of the Board’s surveyors. 

But when the above conditions are not complied with, the additions in 
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the following scale must be added to the factor six according 1 
circumstances of each case. 
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longitudinal seams, but drilled out of place after Doe” 
To be added when all the holes are fair and good ee 
longitudinal seams, but drilled out of place before bet a 
To be added when all the holes are fair and good me 
longitudinal seams, but punched after bending 5” 
drilled. ' te fy 
To be added when all the holes are fair and good i 
longitudinal seams, but punched before bending. od in 
To be added when all the holes are not fair and goo?” 
longitudinal seams. ; sai 
To be added if the holes are ll fair and good in the 
ferential seams, but drilled out of place after again 
To be added if the holes are fair and good in the «* 
ferential seams, but drilled before bending. cit 
To be added if the holes are fair and good in the areee 
ferential seams, but punched after bending. 
To be added if the holes are fair and good in the arm 
ferential seams, but punched before bending. “ihe 
To be added if the holes aro not fair and good 
circumferential seams. aos 
To be added if double butt straps are not fitted to the aout 
tudinal seams and the said scams are lap and 
riveted. jose: 
To be added if double butt straps are not fitted to the eS 
tudinal seams and the said seams aro lap 
riveted. ; he ket 
To be added if only single butt straps are fitted tot : 
tudinal seams and the said seams are double ete! 
To be added if only single butt straps are fitted t0 the i 
tndinal seams and tho said seams are treble Tv" inet 
To be added when any description of joint = me 
tudinal seams is single riveted. ted vit 
To be added if the circumferential seams 4° fi 
single butt straps and are double riveted. ted i 
To bo added if the circumferential seams 2 5! 
single butt straps and are single riveted. bed vo 
To be added if tho circumferential scams ste HM!" ” J 
double butt straps and are single riveted. eT 
To be added if the circumferential seams are lap)" 4 ; 
are double riveted. : 
To be added if the circumferential seams are }? 
are single riveted. ca i 
To be added when the circumferential seams a0 8)" | ~: 


~ 


streaks or plates are not entirely under or ov : 


jounts By. 
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V | °3 | To be added when the circumforential seams are not fitted 
with double butt straps and double riveted. When the 
boiler is of such a length as to fire from both eee or 1s 
of unusual length, such as flue boilers. 

W*| °4 | To be added if the seams are not properly crossed. 

X*| -4 To be added when the iron is in any way doubtful, and the 
surveyor is not satisfied that it is of the best quality. 

Y {1°65 | To be added if the boiler is not open to inspection during 
the whole period of its construction. 


Where marked * the allowances may be increased still further if the 
workmanship or material is very doubtful or very unsatisfactory. 

The strength of the joints is found by tho following method— 
(Pitch—Diameter of rivets) x 100 jt fin of strength of plato 
ee eee ee at joint as compared with 

the solid plate. 
Percentage of 
(Area of rivets xX No. of rows of rivets) x 100 | strength of rivets 
Pitch x thickness of plate i as compared with 
the solid plate. + 

Then take iron as equal to twenty-three tons, and use the smallest of 
_ the two percentages as the strength of the joint, and adopt the factor of 
safety as found from the scale given in this circular :— 


(51520 x percentage of strength of joint) x twice ereesure.t0 be 


the thickness of the plate in inches allowed per 


ee square inch on 
nside diameter of the boiler in inches x factor o the safety- 


safety valves. 


Plates that are drilled in place mast be taken apart and the burr taken 
off, and the holes slightly countersunk from the outsides. 
Butt straps must be cut from plates (and not from bars), and must be 
of as good a quality as the shell plates, and for the longitudinal seams 
must be cut across the fibre. The rivet holes may be punched or drilled, 
_ When the plates are punched or drilled out of place, but when drilled in 
- place must be taken apart and the burr taken off, and slightly countersunk 
_ from the outside. 
When single butt straps are used, and the rivet holes in them punched, 
they must be one-cighth thicker than the plates they cover. 
The diameter of the rivets must not be less than tho thickness of tho 
plates of which the shell is made, but it will be found when the plates . 
are thin, or when lap joints or single butt straps are adopted, that the 
_ diameter of the rivets should be in excess of the thickness of the plates. 
—Tuomas Gray. 


SIT ce dah oS ee Tne Oe eS 
. ‘ T If the rivets are exposed to doublo shear, multiply the percentage as found 
/ by 1b, 
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SHrppinc AND MeRcanTILE GazETTE CoRRESPONDENCE. 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sm Wiitiam Mirc#e11.) 


Waces oF Wreckep Crew.—A steamer is lost (date unknown) wi 
on her passage from the United Kingdom to the East Indies. Up t 
what date can wages be claimed ?—- [The wages are due up to the wred 
of the ship; but there are no means of determining that point, as =: 
may have been lost at sea or near her final port of destination. Tis 
should be determined by an average voyage, or the rule of Lloyd's as ¥ 
missing ships. | 

MatermuaLt Men.—If the master of a vessel puts into harbour i 
repairs, and borrows the money to pay for it, and should leave the emp::t 
before the money is repaid, to whom is the lender to apply for paymezt 
he holding the IO U of the captain ?—[A jury having found a shr- 
owner residing at Newport liable for a debt incurred by the master iz 
towing the ship into Newcastle, her port of destination, and to pay 4 
shipwright’s bill, the Court granted a new trial on the ground that t: 
master had no right to pledge the owner's credit, as the ship had hc 
towed into port without any agreement as to immediate payment, and 
there was no pressing need to pay the shipwright, before communicatz: 
with the owner, therefore, no necessity to borrow for that purpose.— 
(‘‘ Beldon v. Campbell,’ Court of Exchequer, July 16, 1851, reported 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.) It is the duty of a material man & 
correspond with the owner of the ship in the United Kingdom; bx 
if he does not do so, and accepts the responsibility of the master, he 
must look to the latter for payment. The captain having given an OU. 
he is the party to sue. The master has his remedy against the 
shipowner. | 


GENERAL. 





SrtPBUILDING ON THE TyNE.—A question has arisen as to the accuracy 
of the returns of shipbuilding on the Tyno, given in our Februar 
number, and it is, therefore, desirable to state that these returns may 
depended upon as being strictly accurate, and that they include all nev 
vessels measured for tonnage between the 1st of January and Sisté 
December last. In comparing these returns with other returns of shir 
building, it must be borne in mind that great differences may arise wher 
the returns do not embrace the same dates, or where the nature of the 
return is not the same, and that the results given may be affected by th 
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time of completion, or the leaving of port of some of the vessels after 
measurement, as well as by the return giving the gross or the net 
tonnages of the vessels included. 

Tae Pumsoitt Desate.—Mr. EK. J. Reed, C.B., M.P., in his speech on 
the Merchant Shipping Survey Bill, instanced as a case of overloading a 
ship bound to China, and leaving London with water washing her deck for 
twelve feet; and we believe this ship is also the China ship to which 
that gentleman referred in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
on unscaworthy ships. Coming from such an undoubted and impartial 
authority on all matters connected with the loading of ships, this case 
struck us at the time as something very bad; for we, of course, con- 
cluded that she was a trading ship of ordinary dimensions. We have 
been at pains to discover the particulars of what appeared to be an 
atrocious case, and we find that the China ship referred to is a ‘little 
wee tuggie,” as the Scotch would say. The particulars are as follows: 
she was the Fuh Le, built at West Hartlepool, 1870, 101 tons gross, 88 
tons net, length 95:2 feet, breadth 181 feet + 9-1 depth, 60 horse-power, 
classed in the Liverpool Book eighteen years, and was expressly intended 
as a tug for China waters. She sailed from Hartlepool on the 26th of 
February, 1870, and arrived at Gravesend (after collision) on the 28th 
of February. She again sailed from the Thames about the middle of 
March, laden with coals and stores only, under command of Captain 
Gibbon, a very experienced and respectable old master. She put into 
Brest for coals, and arrived at Gibraltar early in April. She was in the 
Suez Canal on the 26th of April, and calling at Aden and Galle, safely 
arrived at Shanghai, having worked a passage by sail when practicable, 
to save coal. She paid pilotage on 10 feet, which may only prove that 
she actually drew over 9 feet. It is probable she was well by the stern, 
and our informant thinks she had a dry side at lowest point of 12 inches. 
That she started in the winter, and made her long passage in safety, 
and without inconvenience, tends to show that she was seaworthy; but 
however this may be, we feel sure that so great an authority as the lato 
Chief Constructor of the Navy must have spoken on imperfect informa- 
tion when he was to refer to this little bit of a thing as an instance of 
the overloading of ships trading to China. Mr. Forsyth, M.P. for Mary- 
lebone, made an equally curious blunder in referring to the Volga 
steamship, by mistaking the internal depth of hold to the tonnage deck, 
for the external entire depth of the ship from the bottom of the keel to 
her highest parts. It is not reasonable that the shipping of the country 
should be put into straight jackets on the strength of imperfect state. 
ments similar to the two above referred to. 

A Srnautar Memoriauist.—A man having the appearance of an 
artisan, and who represented himself to be a shipwright, residing at 
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Uxbridge, recently made his way to Windsor Castle, and first aecoste: | 
one of the sentries, informing him that he desired to forward a letter - 
the Duchess of Edinburgh. He was referred to the officer of the guar! | 
and thence to the commanding officer at the barracks, who sent him to te: . 
borough magistrates, and finally he found himself with Mr. Hayes, tk 
chiof superintendent of police, who, after listening to his tale, sani: 
that he was one of those eccentric persons who are frequently endeavour. 
to obtain interviews with members of the Royal Family, advised him ~ 
return to Uxbridge, and kindly paid his fare. It appeared that the m= 
was anxious to present the following letter to the Duchess of Edinbarz!. 
relating to the court-martial on Admiral Randolph, who was honourab; 
acquitted :—‘ To her Royal Highness Marie Duchess of Edinbanzh— 
Illustrious Lady,—Mayhap you will pardon an humble shipwright, w: 
this day dares call your attention to a court-martial being held x 
Plymouth during the past two days on a generous, circumspect, az: 
distinguished Admiral, in which another gallant young officer, Captaz 
Adeane, ex Galatea and Narcissus, is implicated. In the year 1869 th: 
Russian corvette—if I remember distinctly—Demmitz Donskov went ct 
shore and was compelled to put into Simon’s Bay disabled. At that tim: 
Commodore Randolph uyshipped her guns and stores, which were store}. 
in Her Majesty’s dockyard, while she was drawn up on the patent slip. 
amid extreme difficulty and danger, for examination and repair at the 
sole risk of the aforesaid officer, who declared to the Russian captax 
that, should she become a wreck, he would replace her to your gres: 
father with another ship. Humble as I am, having travelled, served. 
and suffered, I am the man known as ‘ Little Chips,’ who was ardered t: 
‘jump up on her side and see what she was mado of.’ She was thes 
thoroughly repaired, and launched with more difficulty than drawn up, 
though the ships bars snapped again and again as carrots. To endeavor 
to picture an idea of the risk attached to that launch, another Bnitist 
shipwright, your humble servant, with six strongest men of the Russian 
crew, brought two screws under her forefoot, while the rest of her mex 
rushed fore and aft her decks in order to shake her, while others used a 
balk of timber as a ram on her bow. The position in which Admiri! 
Randolph is now placed must be my salient apology for thus daring to 
address you as the daughter of all the Russias, and through you, I trust. 
my bcloved sovereign lady.—I have the honour, &c., Peter Gnbben, ex 
Woolwich and Portsmouth Dockyards, and ships Pearl and Barrvssn. 
Address, if required, Peter Gribben, Boatbuilder, Post-office, Windsor.” 
—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 
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WE commenced in the last number with the mercantile shipping of 
Australia ; not because it was the most extensive or important of our group 
of Colonies, but because of the rapid progress that quarter of the world 1s 
making, in order to meet the wants of its intercolonial trade and ocean 
commerce, facilitated greatly by its rapid advance in wealth, and by the 
energy of its Legislatures, in affording every encouragement and facility 
to shipping that free ports, and the lightest possible charges on shipping, 
can farnish. We now proceed to conclude this branch of our subject by 
a hasty glance at the Mercantile Marine of the other British Possessions. 
It will be interesting to see what is the extent of our trade with the 
Colonies as represented by the clearances of sailing and steam vessels, 
including their repeated voyages, to each group of British Possessions 
(omitting Heligoland, the Channel Islands, &c.) in the year 1872— 


No. Tonnage. 

Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden nae cus -. 710 410,809 

African Possessions .. ee ‘i .. 9849 143,239 
Indian Possessions, inluding Hong Kong and 

Mauritius .. sins re is a3 -- 1,282 1,225,261 


Australian Colonies... ee ste ... 411 890,945 
British North America and ‘Barnitida see ... 1,625 1,080,646 
West Indies, Honduras, and British Guiana .. 786 265,648 
Falkland Isles dite ae sue eas wee 7 1,876 


ES 


6,120 38,617,919 
VOL. XLII, i 
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In the year 1848 tho vessels registered as belonging to the Colona 


(including India) were as follows :— 
Vessels. Tors 


Africa and Mauritius aes she eae ges 195 13,32 
Australia... ae as aon .. 638 46,39! 
British North Avion aie aot ete --. 5,885 417,513 
West Indies ... ais eee a ‘ise oe. «=6 TAL 20,544 


ae 


6,959 497,35 


Then there were only 115 steam vessels owned in all the Colonies, nv 
there are 670. In the last quarter of a century we find the aggregw 
registered tonnage of the Colonies and British Possessions has neazj 
trebled ; an evident proof of their progress, the extension of commerce, 
and the increasing requirements of trade. 

In the year 1872 the following vessels were built and registered in th 
Colonies :-— 


No. Tous 
Cape of Good Hope oP re ims ia Pan 1 3 
British Possessions in India ... see Se. cok 44 7al 
Hong Kong ... ade aes ane eee ane 4 168 
British North America ee gag Sex -- 459 113,680 
British West India Islands... bat 7 ne 49 805 

561 117,638 


Of these, three small vessels of 186 tons were constructed of iron. 

Besides the foregoing there were 94 vessels of 6,466 tons built m 
Australia. 

The aggregate tonnage owned in the British Possessions has not 
materially increased in the last five or six years. The number of vessels 
being now about 11,000, aggregating 1,462,602 tons, and employing 
80,085 seamen, including masters. 

With the exception of Great Britain, the United States, and France, 
the Dominion of Canada possesses a larger tonnage of inland and sea- 
going vessels than any other power in the world, and is, therefore, the 
fourth maritime power, as the following figures will show :— 


Tonnage. 
Great Britain... eee ve See ae 5,761,327 
United States... sey ees see — 4,818,809 
France - oe ss ae ne 1,042,811 


Doiiinion ‘of Canada Sis bee ez oe 937,439 


The number of fishermen and other seamen in the various Provinces. 
according to the census of 1861, was 69,256. We have not the returss 
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of the last census of 1871 accessible, but there cannot be less now than 
*7 5,000 persons, besides their families, dependent for their living on the 
deep, and who in times of trial would be found a strong arm of defence. 

In shipbuilding, Canada and New Brunswick have heretofore taken a 
prominent place. In a single year (1863) their shipyards turned out 
G28 vessels of all sizes, measuring, in the aggregate, 280,812 tons, and 
of which there were sold to the value of £2,000,000. From various 
causes this industry has not been so prosperous of late years, but, 
. having abundance of timber and cheap means of production, we do not 
despair to see it revive. In 1872 there were built in the British Ameri- 
ean Provinces 459 vessels, of 118,680 tons. There aro from 1,500 to 
2,000 persons employed in shipbuilding in Nova Scotia. The superior 
advantages arising from cheapness in the construction of vessels must 
secure to this Province a large proportion of the carrying trade. 

The total shipping owned in the Dominion of Canada, as made up from 
the Census returns taken in 1871, was 857,203 tons. In 1872 the 
Registrar-General of Shipping, in his annual returns, gave the tonnage 
at 937,489 tons. Many Canadian vessels, however, being registered in 
the United Kingdom, the tonnage is, probably, much larger. 

During the year 1872 the Board of Inspectors issued 741 certificates to 
engineers and assistant engineers, of which 258 were for examination, and 
488 for renewals. The number of steamers inspected during the same year 
‘was in the West Ontario, Lake Huron, and Lake Superior division, 146; 
in East Ontario, 77 ; in Montreal, 60; in Sorel and Three Rivers, 42; in 
Quebec, 75 ; in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 78,—total, 473 ; being 
35 more than in the preceding year. Two hundred and fifty-four of these 
were paddle steamers, and 219 screw-steamers ; 230 were tug steamers, 
102 passenger, and 51 freight steamers. Seventy-one new steamers, 
measuring 18,048 tons, were added to the list of steamers owned in the 
Dominion of Canada; and 18, measuring 558 tons, were lost or broken up. 

The average value of each of the new steamers may be stated at 
£4,000 each. 

The business of the marine branch for attending to the requirements 
and safety of shipping of the Dominion Administration continues every 
year steadily to increase. We may instance a few of the services lately 
rendered. In the Ontario division, which extends from Lachine to Lake 
Superior, including the Ottawa, two beacon-lights, on the catoptric prin- 
ciple, at Point L’Original and McTavish Point on the Ottawa, were lighted 
in the close of 1871. A new lighthouse has been erected at Salmon 
Point, Lake Ontario. The light on Middle Island, Lake Erie, was first 
lighted in September, 1872. The three lighthouses on Lake Superior 
have been finished, and in operation since 1872. A large powerful light 
at Batchewana Bay, near the eastern end of the lake, and a minor 
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light at Point-aux-Pins, at the west entrance of Sault St. Marie, =: 
finished. 


A new light at Cockburn Island, Lake Huron, and another at Owe 
Sound. Two lighthouses have also been built in the St. Lawrence, s 
little below Cornwall, and another lghthouse and pier in the Ottam 
below Carillon, and three minor lights on the Upper Ottawa. A nes 
fog-bell has been placed on Gibraltar Point, Toronto Harbour, and ae 
at the entrance of Kingston Harbour. The number of lighthouses = 
operation in this division in the beginning of 1878 was 83. 

The Montreal division extends from Montreal to Port Neuf, $30 mi: 
above Quebec, including all the hghts on the Richelieu. There wer 
in this district at the close of 1872, 48 lights, including three lict:- 
ships. A new lighthouse has been erected on Isle de Grace, and tw 
new lights at Lotbiniere. 


— —— 


In the Quebec division, which includes the lighthouse service below ° 


Quebec to the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, there were & 
January, 1878, 35 lighthouses and 6 lightships, 2 of these of iron, with 
steam fog-whistles; there was also a steam fog-whistle at the sozté 
point, Anticosti. The new lighthouse at Magdalen River, Gaspe, was 
finished in 1872 ; several other lights have been completed or improve, 
and a lightship placed on Manicouagan shoals, and several new lght- 
houses are under process of erection in the lower St. Lawrence. Within 
six years on the coast of Canada 98 new lighthouses have been built. 
4 new lightships established, and 10 new steam fog-alarms ; 48 more 
lighthouses, 8 fog-alarms, and 2 lightships are in process of construction. 
By the aid of Canadian petroleum oil these are maintained at a cheaper 
rate than in any other country in the world. Ninety thousand gallons of 
oil were required for the service last year, which was obtained by con- 
tract at 21 cents. per gallon—or about 103d. 


The Trinity House Commissioners, after examining lately into the 
system of signals in use in North America, speak very favourably of the 
efficiency of the lights in the Gulf and River of St. Lawrence. All the 
lights under the management of the Canadian Marine Department strack 
them forcibly as indicating the high value of the illuminant used, and 
the Canadian system as one of simplicity and economy, while it is also 
good and effective. Of the six steamers under the management of the 
Department, the Napoleon III., Druid, and Dolphin, are stationed s 
Quebec. The Napoleon is principally used to supply the distant lights 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Straits of Belleisle. 

The ports of New Brunswick are St. Andrew’s, St. John, and Mir- 
amichi. The Colony is noted for its shipbuilding facilities. The shippirg 
owned at each port in 1872 was as follows :— 


=o. 
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Vessels. Tonnage. 
St. Andrew’s _... a ... 288 20,100 
St. John _ bas ... 814 246,485 
Miramichi ous ais w. 141 9,615 


1,188 276,100 


Fifty-five of these are steam vessels, of an aggregate register of 6,138 
tons. St. Andrew’s Harbour is situated on the shore of Pasamaquoddy 
Bay, 60 miles W. byS. of St. John, and only divided by the mouth of the 
Scodie River from the State of Maine. It has a large fishery, with some 
timber trade and shipbuilding. In the harbour of St. John navigation is very 
difficult on account of a chain of rapids; vessels can only pass when the 
waters of the river and harbour are on a level, twenty minutes each tide. 

In the Province of New Brunswick, at the beginning of 1878, there 
were 47 lighthouses, of which 24 are sea-lights, and 23 minor lights. 
There are 5 steam fog-whistles in the Bay of Fundy and Bay of Chaleur. 
New lighthouses have been built on Cassie’s Point, Shediac Harbour, 
and Cape Spencer, near the entrance of St. John’s Harbour; minor 
lights in Shippegan Harbour, Gloucester County, Neguac, and Tabusintac 
gullies, and two beacon lights at the entrance of the Miramichi. 

In the division of Nova Scotia there were in 1872, 76 lights; 11 new 
lighthouses and one steam fog-whistle having béen put in operation in 
that year. Since then there have been completed a new iron lightship, 
with a steam fog-whistle, for the entrance of Halifax Harbour; new 
lighthouses at Sydney Harbour, the N. W. Coast of Cape Breton, and 
Halifax and Ragged Island Harbours, and new lights established in the 

harbours of Arichat, Country, Canso, and Liscomb. 

_ The principal ports of Nova Scotia are Halifax, Digby, Lunenburg, 
Parrsborough, Pictou, Windsor, Yarmouth, Liverpool, Shelburne, Anna- 

- polis, Arichat, and North Sydney. 

_ The registered vessels belonging to each port at the beginning of 1878 
were as follows :— 


Vessels. Tonnage. 
Halifax... ner ee .. 955 109,946 


Digby... oe se ... 176 18,588 
Lunenburg es ons ... 189 10,443 
Parrsborough _... ie .. 89 11,799 
Pictou... Sad eT .. 189 31,112 
Windsor ... ea ies ... 198 65,086 | 
Yarmouth Bas sik ... 406 110,042 
Liverpool... or seis ... 145 17,814 
Shelburne Sia $e .. 108 11,618 
Annapolis... fe - ioe OE 12,254 
Arichat ... — su ww. 157 10,504 
North Sydney... ve .. 104 8,372 


2,722 417,028. 
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Of these, 18 were steam vessels, of an aggregate register of 1,516 tons. 

Halifax is one of the finest harbours on the American continent ; it 5 
a mile wide, and has at medium tides a depth of twelve fathoms. After 
narrowing to a quarter of a mile, about one mile above the upper end 
the town, it expands into Bedford Basin. This sheet of water, which 33 
completely land-locked, occupies a surface of 10 square miles, and is 
capable of containing the whole British navy. The dockyard covers 
14 acres, and forms the chief depot of naval stores in Bnusi 
America. The front of the town is lined with wharves, and warehouses 
rise over these. Being a free port, it has the privilege of warehouzirz. 
Halifax is the seat of a very profitable fishery and general trade. 

The harbour of Pictou, formed by an arm of Northumberland Strat, 
which divides Nova Scotia from Prince Edward Island, is safe and com- 
modious, with a depth of 22 feet over the bar at its entrance. 

Liverpool is situated at the head of Richibucto Harbour, an inlet cf 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 155 miles N.N.W. of Halifax. 

At Prince Edward Island the commercial port is Charlotte Town, 3 
good harbour, situated on an arm of Hillsborough Bay, a fine inlet which 
penetrates deeply into its southern coast. The province owns 276 
vessels, measuring 86,839 tons, and of these 5, registering 1,640 tons, 
are steam vessels. 

Communication with the neighbouring provinces is kept up through- 
out the period of navigation, by means of excellent steamers running 
tri-weekly from Charlotte Town, the capital of the island, to Picton, im 
Nova Scotia, and Shediac in New Brunswick. Freight and passenger 
steamers connect weekly with Quebec and the gulf ports to the north, 
and with Halifax and Boston to the south. The navigation generally 
closes towards the end or middle of December. By the first week in 
January the harbours, with one exception, are covered with a strong 
coating of ice, and the colonial steamers laid up for the winter, not to 
recommence running, as a rule, until the end of April or the beginnings 
of May. 

Newfoundland, from its extensive fisheries, owns a large amount of 
shipping, although principally boats of small tonnage; the total number 
registered is 1,228, of 63,574 tons; 18 of these are steam vessels, 
measuring 8,744 tons. The Colony possesses an excellent harbour at 
St. John's, besides several out-ports. 

In Vancouver’s Island the harbours are—Victoria, Esquimalt, 
Nanaimo, and Barclay Sound; on the mainland, Burrard Inlet, Howe 
Sound, Bute Inlet, Millbank Sound, the River Skena, and River Nasse. 
These harbours, being open all the year round, and, generally speaking, 
easy of access, sheltered, and capacious, give a distinctive value to the 
*rovince, Which the course of events on the North American Continent 
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will every year make more apparent. There are fixed lighthouses on 
Race Rock and Fisgard, a floating light at the mouth of the Fraser 
River, and additional lighthouses are building. ‘There is a first-class 
graving-dock at Esquimalt, and a shipbuilding-yard at Victoria. 

The sea is the main highway of Vancouver’s Island at present. A 
Government steamer goes weekly to Cowichan, Maple Bay, Admiral 
Island, Chemanis and Nanaimo, and to Comox fortnightly. A second 
steamer runs along the east coast when the traffic seems to require an 
additional one. A steamer goes regularly twice a week at least between 
Victoria and New Westminster, making the run in six hours. Stern- 
wheel steamers, which frequently take a day or. more, according to the 
state of the stream, run from New Westminster to Yale, the head of 
navigation on Fraser River from the sea. New Westminster is 80 miles 
from Victoria, and 16 miles from the mouth of the Frazer River. 

The sea-going vessels that entered the ports of British Columbia in 
1871 numbered 292, with a tonnage of 181,696. Including the coasting 
trade, the total tonnage entering and clearing averages about 400,000 
tons. 

Victoria is a free port. Vessels of 16 feet displacement enter its 
harbour at high tide; those of greater draught discharge at Esquimalt, 
about 2 miles to the westward, where the largest ships can enter at all 
times with ease and safety. 

Under the Act 82 and 88 Vict., cap. 40, a duty of 10 cents. (5d.) per 
ton was imposed on vessels entering certain harbours, to be applied to 
their improvement. There are five harbours—two in New Brunswick, 
one in Gaspe, and two in Magdalen Island—under the operation of this 
Act. A tax of 8 cents. a ton is collected at the ports of Montreal and 
Quebec for the support of a water police force. On vessels of 100 tons 
or under the duty is levied once a year, on those over 100 tons twice a 
year. Shipping masters are appointed at Quebec, Halifax, and St. John. 
The number of seamen shipped and discharged at St. John was 3,962 ; 
at Quebec, 2,806 ; besides 483 shipped on board new vessels. 

Gibraltar, as a free port, carries on a good deal of commerce in goods for 
Spain, and is the entrepét for the distribution of British manufactures to 
the Barbary States. There are several lines of steamers trading from the 
United Kingdom to Mediterranean ports, belonging to Messrs. Ryde and 
Co., M‘Andrew, Moss, Bibby, Burns and Mclver, and others, running 
either from London or Liverpool. 

In the Mediterranean Colonies there are 60 vessels of 8,822 tons 
registered, 4 of which are steamers. At Valetta, Malta, 152 vessels of 
30,722 tons, manned by 2,000 seamen, who are considered among the 
most skilful of the Mediterranean. This is exclusive of about 2,000 
boats, occupied in the fisheries and the ports. The value of the imports 
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and exports of Malta exceed £15,000,000 per annum, this trade forming 
the base of its local industry and success. This total exceeds by onm- 
third the value of the trade of all the African Colonies, and equals that 
of the whole of our West Indian Possessions, including Hondurss, 
British Guiana, and the Bermudas. 

The greater part of thé tonnage owned in the island is of local build, 
by experienced native shipwrights, who, if they do not possess any very 
high knowledge of the theory of naval architecture, bring to their work 
& very superior practical knowledge which enables them to turn cst 
excellent work. The ships and boats of Maltese construction are 
distinguished by the beauty of their lines, as well as by the solidity a 
their workmanship and material. They will compete favourably with 
those constructed in ‘any other country, whether as regards price, 
masting, or tonnage ; and vessels exceeding 1,000 tons have been turned 
out from the Malta shipyards. The Maltese cargo boats ride better an 
the waves than any other, the equilibrium being well maintained betweas 
the hull and the spars, and the advantageous lines on which they are 
built. In 1872 four small vessels, of 165 tons, were launched from the 
shipyards. 

In our African Possessions there is a small amount of Colonial ship- 
ping owned, which may be thus summarised :— 

Ships. Tonnage. 
Bathurst, Freetown, and Lagos... .. 59 4,081 
St. Helena and the Cape Colony ... .. 658 7,120 
Mauritius... ae ius se . 119 13,459 


236 24,660 


Several steamers employed in the trade with the Cape of Good Hope and 
Natal, and up the Niger River, are registered in home ports. 

The number of vessels which have paid tonnage dues at St. Helens 
has been materially falling off in the last five years. A much larger 
number it appears pass through the port on their homeward voyage 
without anchoring or taking supplies, and those that anchor require, on 
an average, a much smaller proportion of supplies than was usual a few 
years since, owing principally to the increased facilities which now exst 
for provisioning ships for the entire voyage, rendering them independent 
of supplies at intermediate ports. The supply also to coolie ships and 
troop ships, which formed a considerable item in former years, 1s now 
much reduced. The coolie ships are now provided with condensers, by 
which means they supply themselves with fresh water, and the troops 
from India return home by way of the Red Sea. 

In the Cape Colony there are no navigable rivers of any consequence, 
‘he principal streams being the Orange River, on the north-west boun- 
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dary of the Colony; the Olifant and Berg rivers falling into the Atlantic 
on the west coast ; the Breede and Gounitz Rivers discharging into the 
ocean on the south ; and the Fish and Buffalo Rivers on the south-east. 
The ports are—Port Nolloth, Hondeklip Bay, Saldanha Bay, and Table 
Bay, on the western coast; Simon’s Bay, Port Beaufort, Mossel Bay, 
Knysna, and Plettemberg Bay, on the southern; and Port Elizabeth, 
Kowie, and East London, on the south-eastern coast. Large and 
important harbour works and docks have lately been constructed in 
‘Table Bay, and others are in progress at Port Elizabeth, Kowie, East 
London, and Mossel Bay. 

In Natal the shipping trade is progressing; the ree entering the 
port, on the average of five years, being about 26,000 tons. Steam 
communication is kept up between the South African Colonies and the 
United Kingdom by two lines of steamers. The Cape and Natal Steam 
Navigation Company’s ships leaving Dartmouth monthly, and the Union 
steamships from Southampton twice a month. For the West African 
Coast there is a line of monthly mail steamers from Liverpool, belonging 
to the African Steamship Company, and another line from Dartmouth, 
belonging to the British and African Company. 

At Mauritius, Port Louis, the capital, is situated at the head of a bay 
on the north-west side of the island. 

There are two dry dock companies, a marine yard, and two patent 
slip companies in Mauritius, by which the most important repairs to the 
large ships from England, India, and Australia, can be rapidly and 
effectually carried on. Onan average of years, 800,000 tons of shipping 
enter inwards annually, 

The officer administering the Government in a recent Report to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies says :— 

««T am persuaded that the position of this Colony has been and will be 
still more affected in an important degree by the opening of the Suez 
Canal route, and the enormous use now made of steam power in the 
carrying trade of the Eastern seas. That shorter, quicker, and safer 
route to the East must, before long, with few exceptions, supersede the 
long and tedious track round the stormy Cape; and though Mauritius, 
with its sheltered harbour and excellent graving docks, may possibly 
continue a refuge for some few ships to repair damage, it must be 
remembered that it has now a formidable rival in the splendid new break- 
water and docks of Table Bay, and that it is no longer on the high road 
of the Eastern world, nor can it ever again become the important port of 
call of former years, lying lonely and isolated in the Indian Ocean, out 
of the track of all steamers passing by the future highway of the Red 
Sea, through the Gulf of Aden towards Australia, the Bay of Bengal, 
or to the China seas, through the straits of Malacea or of Sunda.” 
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At the Seychelles a pier 20 feet wide, and about 2,800 feet long, 
solidly built of granite and coral, has been run out in the sea towards 
the edge of the reef bounding the inner harbour, enabling vessels of the 
largest tonnage to lay alongside. ‘Two hundred feet of the old Chantier 
Pier has also been repaired, as it is the only landing place at present 
with deep water. The harbour has been re-surveyed, the true positions 
of the shoals ascertained, buoys laid down, and beacons erected, so that 
vessels can now easily enter without the aid of pilots; for although 
many of the coral banks in the neighbourhood of Mahé, and the other 
islands, have grown up considerably, the soundings of 8 fathoms to 13 
a8 laid down in the Admiralty Chart of the roadstead and harbour of 
Port Victoria, in which there is safe anchorage for any number of vessels 
of the largest tonnage, have experienced but little change, the bottom 
being composed of stiff whitish clay. 

In 1870, 58 merchant vessels entered and cleared in the Custom 
House, which, with 28 mail steamers and 29 men-of-war that visited 
the port, made an aggregate tonnage of 45,482. Several vessels have 
lately been added to those belonging to Port Victoria, that ply regularly 
to Mauritius and other places in the neighbourhood. 

The Falkland Isles are useful as a port of refit; thus, in 1870, 
202,227 tons of shipping entered the port. Twelve vessels arrived in 
distress, were repaired there, and proceeded to their destination, with 
the exception of two, the Jhelum and Vicar of Bray, of about 400 tons 
each, which were condemned as unseaworthy. The Governor, in his 
Report accompanying the Blue Book of the Colony, observes :—‘‘ It 1s 
a pleasing reflection to bear in mind, that at least three of this number 
could not possibly have beat up to Monte Video, and must have foundered 
but for the timely shelter this harbour of refuge afforded ; it is possible 
the others might have reached Monte Video, but at a great risk and loss 
of valuable time ; whilst the total wrecks of the Balcarry, Maid of Athens, 
Alto, Vampyr, Illimani, as detailed in recent despatches, are instances 
where, but for the shelter of the port, very many valuable lives must have 
perished, who have been all sent home as distressed British seamen, 
except two or three who have elected to remain as colonists.”’ 

The general impression is that the winds of the world are concentrated 
‘in and about the Falkland Islands; and, indeed, such may well be the 
opinion. But Mr. Smither, the master of the Colonial mail schooner, — 
Foam, who has made some fifty voyages, conveying the mails to and from 
Monte Video, says that it is not in the immediate neighbourhood that 
the Foam encounters the severest weather, but from lat. 45° to 47° 8., off 
St. George’s Bay, about half way between Stanley and Monte Video; he 
describes the winds, and the consequent seas there, as terrific, veering 
all round the compass in twenty-four hours. At this point he has, 
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voyage after voyage, been compelled to heave to his little vessel—on one 
occasion five days, under a close-reefed boom foresail—being afraid to 
drive under bare poles, even when the wind was favourable. 

Our West Indian Possessions own a fair amount of shipping in 
droghers, steamers, &c., as the following table for 1872 will show :— 


Port. Vessels. Tonnage. 
Hamilton, Bermuda ake re ee §6=«.: 888 7,059 
Kingston, Jamaica — Rk a eee. «96 7,756 
‘Port of Spain, Trinidad ... wu cer Oa 2,501 
Nassau, New Providence ... sie --- 430 26,758 
Belize, Honduras ... oat ie ee 99 | 4,779 
Georgetown, Demerara ... re .. 106 6,662 
Other ports viii ode ses .-- 826 21,697 


1,177 77,207 


It will be seen that they are, for the most part, of small size; the 
average being only about 70 tons. The great number owned in the 
Bahamas is remarkable. Forty-nine vessels, of 806 tons, were built in 
the several West India Colonies in 1872. 

Jamaica has three steamers, of 1,875 aggregate tonnage, belonging to 
its ports. Kingston Harbour, a fine land-locked basin, available for the 
largest ships, is enclosed southward by a long tongue of land, at the 
extremity of which is Port Royal. About 300 vessels annually enter 
its ports. 

The first-class ports of the island are Kingston, Manchineal, St. Anne’s 
Bay, and Falmouth. All the other ports—viz., Savana la Mar, Montego 
Bay, St. Louis, Port Antonio, Morant Bay, Annotto Bay, Black River, 
Rio Bueno, Port Morant, and Old Harbour, are second-class ports, 
except Port Royal, which is placed in the third-class category. The 
pilotage charges for entering are, for a vessel from 500 to 800 tons, 
5s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. per ton; the tonnage dues, 2s. per ton; light dues, 
8d. per ton; hospital tax, 4d. per ton; Kingston Harbour dues, 
24s. to to 82s. ; health officers fee, from 9s. to 12s. The harbour dues 
for a vessel of 200 tons do not exceed £85 14s. 5d., and the greater the 
_ tonnage, the lower is the tariff of dues per ton. 

The rock called the Weather Triangle, which formed the main obstacle 
in the entrance to Falmouth Harbour, on the north side of the island, 
has been entirely removed, at a cost of under £800. Where the rock. 
stood there is now a depth of 26 feet of water, shallowing to 22 feet 
near the reefs at the side of the channel. To obtain this depth of water, 
1,408 tons of rock had to be blasted and carried into deep water. In 
addition to three large buoys placed to mark the extremes of the reef 
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on each side of the entrance, five permanent and conspicuous masts of 
iron have been erected on shoals inside the harbour, which formerly 
were sources of much danger and annoyance to ships taking up their 
berths. The harbour is now considered, by the shipmasters frequenting 
it, easy and safe. 

The commerce of Trinidad is carried on in 860 vessels, which entered 
at the ports of the Colony in 1871, of an aggregate tonnage of 210,924 
tons. Of these, 567 vessels, of a total tonnage of 125,328 tons, were 
British, and 293 vessels, of 85,601 tons, were foreign. The tonnage 
dues are 42 cents per ton. Many steamers touch at Port of Spam 
in their route, going and returning, to Central and Southern America ; 
and there is a regular line of communication between the island and 
Carthagena. 

At Antigua about 437 vessels, of 26,253 tons, enter. English Port has 
a Government dock, capable of receiving the largest vessels. The port 
is Antigua. 

The other small West India Islands scarcely deserve detailed notice, 
but we may name the chief ports :—Anguilla, Bahamas, Nassau, New 
Providence, and others, in the different islands of the group ; Bridgetown 
in Barbados ; Hamilton and St. George’s in Bermuda ; Roseau, Dominica, 
St. George’s, Grenada ; Plymouth in Montserrat, Charlestown, Nevis ; 
Basseterre, St. Kitts; Castries, St. Lucia; Kingstown, St. Vincent; 
Scarborough, Tobago; Road Harbour, Tortola. 

Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana, situated at the River 
Demerara, having been originally established by the Dutch, resembles 
in arrangement the maritime towns of Holland. As the tonnage 
entering the port averages about 170,000 tons annually, the river is 
usually crowded with merchant vessels discharging cargoes, either in the 
stream or alongside the ‘ stellings,”’ as the wharves are there called, 
or loading with produce. There is a lighthouse at the river mouth, 
and a lightship about nine miles from the lighthouse, immediately 
beyond the bar of the river. The harbour, on account of its bar, 
admits only vessels drawing eight feet water. The only other port of 
the Colony is New Amsterdam, Berbice. 

There are two steam tugs of 120 horse-power ; the charges for towing 
vessels of 500 tons are from 50 to 90 dollars, according to their draught 
of water. The harbour tonnage dues are 15 cents. (74d.) per ton. 

At Corosal, Honduras, a public wharf has been constructed, which is 
felt to be a great boon; the bungays of the country can run alongside, 
and take in and discharge cargo rapidly, and with comparative ease, even 
to the heavy hogsheads of sugar which are now being shipped from there. 

We must now transfer our survey from the West to the Eastern Colonies. 
‘The tonnage frequenting the ports of Ceylon, entries and clearances, 
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now reaches nearly one million and a-half tons annually, of which more 
than three-fourths is from the United Kingdom, 450,000 tons from the 
Colonies, and the small remainder, under 200,000 tons, foreign vessels. 
The local owned shipping is under 115,000 tons. 

Besides its bay for small vessels, Colombo, the commercial sea-port, 
has an open roadstead, which is however only safe during the N.E. 
monsoon. The best harbour is Trincomalee. 

The harbour of Point de Galle is spacious, with tolerably safe anchor- 
age at all times of the year, but a heavy swell usually sets in during the 
S.W. monsoon (June to September), as a protection against which a 
breakwater has been constructed. During the rest of the year there is 
usually smooth water. Ships can anchor outside the harbour on the 
west side of the bay, daring the N.E. monsoon. | 

In British India and the Eastern Colonies there are registered 910 
vessels, measuring 185,061 tons; but this is scarcely quite correct, as 
the Registrar-General of Shipping admits that he has received no returns 
from Penang, Colombo, Jaffna, and some other ports, since 1870. The 
vessels and tonnage are thus distributed :— 


No. Tons. 
Bombay... ie ee ae 82 35,721 
Calcutta .. ae ee .- 68 39,496 
Madras and other ports “- LS 21,969 
Colombo aes aoe ea. SOO 6,209 
Galle... os ons a. = 45 2,110 
Jafina ... see ans . 115 6,446 
Singapore wis ee ve 247 34,661 
Penang .. ies .. 110 12,214 
Victoria (Hong Kong) .. wv. 8 21,969 





‘ 


910 180,795 


Of these, 98 are steamers of 24,492 tons. About 50 vessels, of 8,000 
tons, are built annually in our Eastern Possessions. 

Madras enjoys a considerable trade, although the harbour is bad, on 
account of heavy surf; excepting native craft, there are seldom more 
than. four or five vessels at anchor in the roadstead. Mangalore, 
180 miles west of Madras, though a bad haven, has abundance of the 
best materials for shipbuilding in its teak forests. 

The free port of Singapore, the capital of the new Colony of the 
Straits Settlements, is one of the most important trade entrepéts of thé 
east, the entries and clearances reaching nearly 2,500,000 tons, or half 
as much as all the other ports of British India together. This is 
exclusive of the large coasting trade. The total imports and exports 
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reach the large amount of £22,749,000, exclusive of the trade between 
the Settlements. 

The harbour’ master of Hong-Kong, in his report for 1871, aceom- 
panying the shipping returns for 1870, gives the entries in that year as 
follows :— 





No. Tonnage. 
British vessels ia gee w. ©1505 842.680 
Foreign... oui Ss ate 895 503,050 
Chinese junks san aes «. 25,491 1,508,706 
27,891 2,836,436 


There is a marked increase in the ships under the British flag. The 
trade in native bottoms has also increased, and stands at its highest since 
the ‘‘ Harbour and Coasts Ordinance, 1866,” was introduced. The 
general trade of the Colony, whether native or foreign, is in a highly 
healthy condition, and piracy, once so rife in these waters and their 
neighbourhood, is now seldom, if ever, heard of. The total of arrivals 
and departures combined, in 1870, was 62,527 vessels, and 5,864,514 
tons. 

At Labuan, 28 vessels entered at the ports for trade in 1870, having 
a, total of 8,917 tons. This number is exclusive of ships calling for coal, 
men-of-war, and of prahus or native boats from the Coast of Borneo and 
the Sooloo seas, which numbered 1,082. Victoria harbour is on the 
south-east coast. 


THe Recent Sarppine Disasters orF MeiBpourne.—Referring to some 


shipping disasters near Melbourne, prior to the despatch of the last mail, — 


the correspondent of the Times observes :—‘‘ The frequent dismasting 


of new iron ships is regarded here as something more than a chapter of | 


coincidences, and as pointing to defective construction in the ironwork 


: 


which bears the strain of the masts, or in the masts themselves. The | 


Loch Ard was twice dismasted on her last voyage, having put back once 
to refit. The series of disasters to the John Kerr began with the givin: 
way of the deck bands or deck-eye-bolts, through which the tops:! 
sheets are rove. The officers of the Cambridgeshire, which was towe< 
into port last month, attributed the loss of her masts to bad iron in t¥ 
hull, and there is sufficient apparent foundation for the observatic: 
which have been made on the insecurity of new fashions in ir: 
shipbuilding to influence passengers, who have always a wide rance -: 
choice between wooden and iron vessels.”’ 
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Tue assurance of safety that is based on calculations only of the amount 
of strain a structure ought, theoretically, to withstand, cannot bear com- 
parison with the almost certainty that is derived from a succession of 
practical tests, each carried to three or four times the working load. 
How far such tests can be applied without permanent injury to the 
structure is a question that has undergone much discussion, and at the 
present time it is apparently as far as ever from a satisfactory settlement. 

In the United States the hydraulic test for the boilers of passenger 
steamers is applied to only one-third more than the working pressure, 
where the boiler is a low-pressure boiler. Low pressure is there under- 
stood to be any pressure below sixty-five pounds. For higher working 
pressures the hydraulic test is carried to one-half more than the working 
pressure. In Franco the hydraulic test is applied to from two-and-a-half 
to three times the working pressure. Between these extremes of 
engineering practice we find the rule of the British Board of Trade 
surveyors, to test to double the working pressure. We are not aware 
that this rule has been made with any reference to the practice in other 
countries, and the conclusion naturally is that our rule cannot be far 
wrong, although the excess above the working pressure is only one-half, 
or two-thirds of the French practice, and two-fold or three-fold the 
American practice. 

In the presence of practice so conflicting, we welcome the opinion of 
Professor James Thomson, LL.D., Glasgow University, who has taken 
up this question as a man of science, and as the successor of the late 
Professor Rankine, is in a position legitimately to direct engineers in 
their uncertainty on this point. 

The introductory lecture he delivered at the commencement of the 
engineering course of studies last session is entitled, ‘‘ Lecture on the 
Principles of Estimating Safety and Danger in Structures in respect to 
their Sufficiency in Strength.” We disagree with much that he advances, 
‘while we would be glad to be convinced that we are mistaken, and that 
his views are sound and practical: He advocates a pressure three-fold, 
or even higher, as the periodical hydraulic test for boilers. If it can be 
established, as he asserts, that such testing would not impair the strength 
or durability of a boiler, the practice he recommends would ‘no doubt be 
gladly followed by inspectors, because thereby the uncertainty of partial 
inspection would be entirely obviated, and all occasion of dispute between — 
owners and inspectors removed. 

Some manufacturing engineers, have already au & move in this 
direction, offering to submit their boilers to a three-fold pressure hydraulic 
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test, if such test be accepted by the Board of Trade as the basis of the 
working pressure they will be allowed to carry. Other engineers having, 
apparently, less confidence in the quality of the workmanship of ther 
boilers, complain that the present double pressure test is injurious. 
Other engineers hold that steam pressure is less injurious than the coll | 
hydraulic test ; and a few years ago a superintendent of the old schol | 
applied a double pressure steam test to four old boilers in a passenger — 
steamer to test the efficiency of the repairs. He did so because he - 
thought the manufacturing engineers who had done the repairs were — 
charging too much for the use of their testing pump. 

Professor Thomson has introduced in the course of his lecture many 
interesting arguments bearing on this subject; and as many of these ar 
but little known to a great proportion of our readers, we present th: 
following extracts :— 

‘As examples of the class of structures to which I allude, I may at 
steam-engine boilers, iron and timber bridges, floors, cranes, ships, water 
reservoirs, and numerous small things involving more or less of dange:. 
as for instance, slating of roofs, chimney-tops on houses, and gasalier: 
with their counterpoise weights, which, like the sword of Damocles, har: 
threateningly over our heads from day to day. , 

‘The modes of judging of the sufficiency of structures are mainly of tv: 
kinds :—First, by calculating or guessing what the capabilities of tke 
structure are likely to be, on the supposition of the material being gov-. 
and free from important flaws, and trusting to the care of the maker, at- 
to such inspection as may be practicable for avoiding orginal defects, or 
subsequent dangerous deterioration. And, second, by testing or proviz: 
the sufficiency originally, and at suitable times subsequently. My m= 
object is to advise, and to assign reasons for the recommendation, tts: 
the latter method, the one by actual testing, should be used generally = 
cases in which it is practicable, in preference to the former alone. 

‘¢ What, then, are we to understand by the words ‘safety’ and ‘dang<- 
in reference to such questions as are now proposed to be considere: * 
Safety and danger in structures as to their sufficiency or insufficiency « 
strength, when they are to be subjected to any definite or more or !:=: 
indefinite forces or influences, do not depend merely on the sufficieney = 
insufficiency of the structures themselves, but they depend essents” 
also on our knowledge or ignorance of whether the structure be suffic-- 
in strength or not so. Danger or risk consists in uncertainty ; per. 
safety as to strength consists in knowledge of sufficiency. A struc:— 
may possess ten-fold the requisite strength, but our using it may be a += 
hazardous proceeding, if we do not know that it is strong enough i : 
dimensions and general arrangement, or if we have reason to doubt =- 
it may have unascertained dangerous faults. Let us test it, how-. 
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with a three-fold or a five-fold load, and if this does not break it, nor 
destructively alter it, we may now have great confidence that it is very 
safe for being trusted with the smaller intended load for its ordinary use. 

‘‘ A rope or chain, either new or worn and damaged, hanging in the 
shaft of a mine, or from the top of a building, may reasonably be declared 
to be unsafe for bearing a man suspended to it in a bucket or basket. 
Put on a five-fold load, and if this does not break it, it becomes quite safe ; 
and yet its own strength has not been augmented. The change is that 
our knowledge of its capabilities has been extended, and rendered more 
definite. 

‘‘ Further, in respect to our ordinary risks in the use of chains, let us 
suppose that we buy a chain at a store, and we have no ground to doubt 
the respectability of the people from whom we make the purchase. We 
do not know whether the chain has been proved or not, nor whether the 
iron in it is of very good quality or not. The salesman says it is good, 
or says the makers have sold it as of good quality. He says it is of such 
size as has often been sold and used for lifting stones of a ton weight. 
We pay the price of a good chain, and have not time to set about testing 
or proving the strength of the chain we have bought; but we proceed to 
lift weights of one ton by it, though we are aware that we can have no 
certainty that the iron in the chain is all good, nor that every link is 
properly welded. In using it thus we can have no certainty that the 
one ton stone may not come down with a crash; and we could not 
possibly stand below the hanging stone and regard the chain as being 
safe for its duty. If, however, we first lift and let down many times 
repeatedly three tons at a time, and then use the same chain for one ton, 
we can with great confidence stand under the hanging stone, and regard 
the chain as being very safe. 

‘If a plank 1s placed across a deep opening, to serve as a temporary 
passage for men, as, for instance, is constantly done during the progress 
of building operations; and if the plank appears old, knotty, or other- 
wise weak, a workman, thinking to cross it, will consider it dangerous. 
Let him, however, see a load much heavier than himself repeatedly 
passed over it from end to end, and he will then regard the plank as safe 
for his own weight. The change here again through which safety has 
been attained, or risk obviated, is not that the plank has become stronger, 
but that knowledge has been attained of its sufficiency. 

‘‘Thus we may clearly observe, that while the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of a structure for bearing a certain load is a property inherent absolately 
in the structure itself, and does not depend on our knowledge or uncer- 
tainty respecting it, yet the safety or unsafety of the structure for our 
employment of it depends on whether we know of its being sufficient. 

‘*In submitting to consideration the two very simple cases I have 
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adduced—the cases of the chain and of the plank—I wish at the outset to 
cast aside a notion which is most extensively prevalent, and which is 
extremely influential in the practical determination of the degrees of 
mildness or severity to which tests should be carried. It is that struc- 
tures, as, for instance, boilers or bridges, should be tenderly dealt with 
in testing them ; that, in fact, the tests should not, or need not, very 
much exceed the working loads, because :t is alleged that if the limits of 
elasticity of the material have been exceeded, if the material of the 
structure has taken a permanent set or alteration of form, the material ig 
injured in its strength, and thus the structure may be left in a less safe 
or a more dangerous condition than before testing. With the notion 
thus, and in various similar statements constantly put forward, I totally 
disagree ; and, briefly to reply to such statements, I would say, that in 
cases where the structure from the nature of its material, or from any 
peculiarity in the combination of its parts, can be supposed to be liable 
to receive cumulative injury, or alterations of form from successive 
applications of the same test load, I would have the severest desirable 
test repeated several times, or many times successively. Then, if the 
structure bears this without showing signs of failure, it must be very safe 
indeed in regularly working with a small proportional part of that test 
load. Because, if the structure was weakened by the first application 
of the load, and had been previously too weak, much more will it now be 
incapable of resisting a second application of that same damaging load, 
and it will either break, or show some permanent damage ; and even if 
it should not absolutely suffer rupture at this stage, yet a number of 
repetitions of the loading would result in visible damage, or absolute 
fracture. If no such result ensues, then, as I said before, the structure 
must be very safe for its comparatively small ordinary working load. 

‘¢ That a piece of material, especially of a ductile or malleable substance, 
such as wrought iron or copper, is not necessarily injured, or ‘ crippled," 
to use a word which has often been applied in this respect, will become 
very evident when we consider a few -well-known ordinary cases. For 
an ordinary cylindrical boiler the plates of the cylindrical part have been 
all bent to their cylindrical form by being passed through rollers when 
cold, and have thus received a set or permanent alteration of form ; yet 
they are never considered as being injured or seriously altered in their 
capabilities by this usage. 

‘¢ Again, a bellhanger brings soft copper wire into a house to use it as 
material for bell wire; but, before proceeding to adjust it into its place 
for permanent service, he attaches one end to any suitable fixed object, 
and pulls strongly at the other end. The wire yields to his pull more 
and more as he pulls more and more strongly, till it is permanently 
stretched by perhaps a fifth part or a quarter of its original length. The 
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‘wire cannot have been, at the beginning, perfectly alike in strength at all 
parts. On the pull being applied, the weakest part must yield first ; 
that part must become smaller in cross section, because of the stretching 
in length ; yet that part does not break, but becomes actually stronger 
than before, and pulls out the other parts which had not commenced to 
yield in a ductile manner at first. The wire has become much stronger, 
even with its diminished size of cross section, than it was originally ; 
for it now bears, and can henceforth bear, without any new ductile 
stretching, a pull very much greater than that to which it formerly 
yielded. This hardening and strengthening process, performed on the 
spot where the wire is to be used, rather than in the manufactory or 
workshop, serves, in the case of the bellhanger, the usefal purpose of 
producing for him a wire straightened from such crumples and bends as 
would exist in, and would be difficult to be cleared away from, a coil of 
copper wire, hardened by stretching previously to being brought to the 
place where the wire is wanted for use. 

‘‘ A gasfitter twists a considerable length of block tin or lead pipe, say, 
through 90° of torsion. The twist is distributed (or rather distributes itself) 
over the whole length; but if any part twisted were thereby weakened, 
the further twisting applied to the pipe as a whole would take -place at 
the first damaged part, and would not be spread along the whole length. 

‘‘ The like applies to the twisting of wire, and to the bending of it ; and 
numberless other instances might readily be adduced. 

‘¢ Now, to return to the practical testing of stractures, which I would 
recommend for attainment of safety, I have to add that if the structure 
be one liable to gradual deterioration from wear and tear, corrosion, 
accidental injuries, or the like, as in the case, for instance, with steam 
boilers, I would, at reasonable intervals of time, repeat the process of 
testing for safety in its full original severity; and if at any time the 
structure should fail under a well-devised test, I would consider that it 
‘was good to have it decisively put out of use at that stage. In instituting 
the tests, I would prefer to undergo the danger of loss of the property, or 
supposed value of the structure itself, rather than the danger both to 
property and to life, which might be consequent on the continued use of 
the unproved and dangerous structure. 

‘‘T have here spoken of such a degree of severity as may be suitable in 
a well-devised process of testing for safety ; and I have recommended the 
repetition, at reasonable intervals, of the same process in its full original 
severity. There is, however, a distinction of practical importance, which 
may be made between a test for safety and an original test for another 
purpose. It may sometimes be wise to make a test (called, it may be, 
a contract test, or a valuation test), which may be made heavier than 
what is considered necessary or suitable for repetition after wear. Ina 
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boiler, for instance, we may want to ascertain whether or not the new 
boiler sold is of such good material and workmanship as to stand some 
test agreed on, which may be more than enough to insure present safety, 
but may be agreed on and paid for with a view to provision of a sufficient 
margin of extra strength at first, as an allowance for subsequent deteriora- 
tion by use; through rusting, for instance, and through the injurious 
effects of unequal heating and cooling in different parts, or of occasional 
overheating of parts exposed to the fire. Thus, an original contract or 
valuation test may often, with good reason, be made more severe than 
the safety tests which may wisely be subsequently applied from time to 
time. 

‘¢ Now, in respect to boilers, there is a prevailing opinion, or frequently 
adopted rule, to the effect that :— 

‘¢1, The ultimate strength of a good boiler should be at least eight tumes 
that called into play under its working pressure. 

‘‘' That, 2, the proof pressure need not be more than twice the working 
pressure, and that often less than twice is quite enough. 

‘‘ And that, 8, the proof pressure ought not to be made more than one- 
fourth of that corresponding to the ultimate strength of the boiler. 

‘‘The reason for keeping the proof so low as only twice, or less than 
twice the working pressure, is fear of damaging the boiler. That is, if 
the plain truth is to be spoken, fear that the ultimate strength may 
probably be nothing like eight times the strength called into play at the 
working pressure. If the fear were for slight leakage only, and for the 
consequent trouble and cost of amending the defective parts, there would 
be some shadow of justification for yielding to that fear; but what is 
usually said is, that a severer test than about double the working load in 
the case of a boiler whose calculated ultimate strength is eight times the 
working load would tend to danger of bursting by its, perhaps, over- 
straining and bulging some parts of the structure, and that thus what 
would be meant for attaining safety against accidents and loss of life, 
would tend much more to the very opposite result. 

‘‘In this view, when properly considered, there is to be found a decided 
logical fallacy. It arises from a confusion between, on the one hand, 
risk of injuring the usefulness of the boiler for driving the engine and 
making money to its owner; and, on the other hand, risk of loss of life 
or limb to people whose lives or limbs are staked on the sufficiency of the 
boiler, and risk of loss of property to those whose goods may also be 
staked on its sufficiency. 

‘‘If there were any validity in the argument, it wonld go against all 
proving beyond the working load; for in any new or in any old boiler 
subjected to testing, some one part—a stay bar perhaps, or an angle 
iron, or a gusset piece—may have an unseen flaw, or a crack, or an un- 
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ascertained quality of brittleness, and may be just on the point of rupture 
under the very mild proof of double its working load. Then, if the view 
I am combating were valid, this defective part would be rendered more 
dangerous by the mild proving. I say, however, in answer, that the 
proof ought rather to have been made much more severe still, and then 
the defective part would have been broken, or destructively altered, 
and so would have rendered powerless for causing future mischief by its 
delusive, estimated, but practically non-existent, strength relatively to 
the duty to be imposed on it. 

‘‘T say without hesitation that the greater the pressure that a boiler has 
actually borne without bursting or leaking, the greater will be its safety 
for the future; and this the more so, if the severe test has been 
repeatedly applied without the occurrence of rupture or destruction to any 
part. On the whole, my opinion is, that people, while liking to be left 
fondly to cherish the idea that perhaps or probably they have a wide 
margin of extra strength for the sake of security; and while willing to 
pay for the material required for such extra strengths, are habitually 
quite too niggardly of making sure that they have a good margin af all. 
Thus the material applied in giving strength that people will not dare 
intentionally to call into play, is really little better than waste material 
in so far as any working within limits of safety is concerned ; and beyond 
limits of safety people ought not willingly to work their structures, or to 
allow them to be worked, when very serious consequences would 
accompany the failure of the structures in strength. Such extra material, 
no doubt, is a proper means for diminishing the risk in unproved or 
insufficiently proved structures; and it may often be properly introduced 
on that ground, as also for affording greater durability against corrosion 
or wear. 

‘* Boilers are a structure most peculiarly well suited for perfect experi- 
mental testing. If two boilers executed by different makers, but under 
the same specification and the same terms of contract, and intended to 
work at forty pounds to the square inch, have their dimensions such that 
their calculated or estimated bursting pressure will be 820 lbs. to the 
square inch, or eight times the working pressure, and if one be proved 
to 80 lIbs., and the other to 120 lbs., neither being found to fail, surely 
the one which has resisted 120 lbs. will be more trustworthy, under the 
varions chances of possibly augmented pressure, through negligence or 
other causes, than the one which is only known to have resisted 80 lbs. 

“* Though offering here for consideration a comparison of two cases, in 
one of which the test is carried to twice, and in the other to three times 
the working pressure, yet I do not wish to pronounce upon any one 
particular margin for safety as that alone which may be proper in boilers 

in general, or in bridges in general. ‘The decision as to what may be a 
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suitable or proper margin to require, or to provide, ought to depend on 
many circumstances in individual cases; but I do wish to say that it is 
a great mistake to assert a calculated strength of eight times the working 
load, while at the same time, admitting that three times or two-and-a- 
half times would be likely to cause damage.” 
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CONFERENCE IN LIVERPOOL. 


On September the 8th a conference took place at the offices of the Board 
of Trade, Custom House Arcade, between Mr. Thomas Gray, the Marine 
Secretary of the Board, and a large number of shipowners, with respect 
to the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships 
in reference to the employment of apprentices on board ship. Mr. 
Thomas R. Shallcross presided; and amongst those present were, Mr. 
John Torr, M.P., Mr. Inman, Mr. W. J. Lamport, Mr. T. H. Ismay, 
Mr. Alexander Elder, Mr. Alexander Balfour, Mr. J. Macdonald, Mr. J. 
Hargrove, Mr. J. Williamson, Mr. 8. G. Rathbone, Mr. P. Rathbone, 
Mr. John Phillips, Mr. H. J. Ward, Mr. J. Higham, Mr. A. Holt, and 
Mr. Fergusson. 

Mr. Gray, who was enthusiastically received, said, that the subject of 
unseaworthy ships having been discussed ad nauseum, it was probably 
time for them to take up the other question—namely, the unseaworthi- 
ness of sailors. (Applause.) He and others believed that if they 
wanted to prevent loss of life at sea, they must begin with the sailors. 
(Hear, hear.) The making of seaworthy sailors, therefore, and not 
the surveying of unseaworthy ships, would form the subject of the 
remarks he would address to them. Perhaps it might be well for 
him to explain exactly what the present meeting was. Throughout the 
country it was not generally known that, attached to the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, were certain offices known as Local Marine 
Boards, established at the most important ports. These Boards were 
superintended and were managed by and consisted of gentlemen interested 
in ships and shipping, who gave so much of their time as was necessary to 
advising and assisting the Board of Trade in the consideration of the 
important matters which came under its jurisdiction. This meeting was 
really in fact a meeting of a department of the Board of Trade. He came 
down by direction of his president to ascertain the views of shipowners 
on the recommendation of the Royal Commission. He came down not 
to pledge the Board of Trade to anything, but to obtain informatios. 
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He went to the chairman of the Local Marine Board, and explained 
the state of the case, and that gentleman thought it would be wise to 
extend their deliberations by calling in gentlemen who, though not 
members of the Locab Marine Board, were important persons in con- 
nection with ships and shipping. 

He was asked by the Royal Commission on Shipping, when he was 
giving evidence, whether it would not be well if he could make some 
arrangement whereby shipowners would not fly in his face as soon as 
he spoke to them. He was not aware that shipowners did fly in his 
face, but, on the contrary, he had received the most cordial co-operation 
from them. It was true that a few noisy shipowners did abuse the 
Board of Trade, but, on the whole, the Board and the shipowners 
worked very well together, and had one common object in view— 
namely, the safety of life and property at sea. (Hear, hear.) The 
Report of the Royal Commission was in effect, as regarded the appren- 
ticeship to the sea service, as follows :— 

‘‘ It is proposed that every vessel above 100 tons register, whether 
propelled by sail or steam, should be required to carry apprentices 
in proportion to her tonnage (the number to be fixed hereafter), or to 
pay a small contribution annually (such as sixpence per ton register), this 
sum to be applied towards the maintenance of training-ships in all the 
principal ports of the United Kingdom. The apprentice should, it is 
said, be indentured, at or about the age of fourtcen, to the master of a 
training-ship for five years; and that, after serving in this ship for one 
or two years, the indenture should be transferred to any shipowner who 
would be willing to take the apprentice, and with whom the apprentice 
might be willing to serve, until the completion of his term. In order 
that these training-ships might fit the boys for service at sea, a small 
vessel should, it is suggested, be attached to each ship, so that, with 
other instruction, the habit of sea life might be acquired. These school- 
ships should be inspected, and receive grants from the State according 
to their efficiency. The system of apprenticeship undoubtedly affords 
the best means of training boys for the service, in which fitness can 
only be acquired during early life; and if shipowners were willing to 
contribute as suggested above, it would, in our opinion, be a wise policy 
for the Government to aid these industrial schools in the Mercantile 
Marine. <As this scheme for schools and apprentices must depend on the 
support which it may receive from the shipowners, we have not entered 
Surther into the details of the plan. The number of lives entrusted to 
British ships, and the annual value of property afloat, impress us with 
the importance of securing, so far as possible, not only that the ships 
shall be seaworthy, but that seamen also shall be well trained and 
disciplined for the merchant service.” 
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Now it was upon this point—that the system of apprenticeship and 
the payments to training-ships must depend upon the assistance which 
it received from shipowners—that they had to do that day. He wished 
to ascertain what amount of support such a scheme would receive from 
the shipowners. = 

They had in the British Mercantile Marine, as far as he had been abie to 
discover—and his figures did not quite agree with the official figares— 
407 ,000 persons engaged upon ships; and of that number, so far as he cord 
make out, the waste was from 16,000 to 17,000 men a year. He dd 
not mean by this to say that this number was wiped off the face of 
the earth. There were about 3,000 or 4,000 lives lost annually in the 
British Mercantile Service from wreck and other causes at sea; but the 
great waste did not arise from loss of life at sea by shipwreck, but chiefiv ty 
disease, by desertion, and greatly by men taking to other employment 
after being a short time at sea. There was undoubtedly in the Mereant-e 
Marine an immense waste through the unseaworthiness of seamen. Mean 
were shipped as seamen who were utterly unfit to go to sea from th 
physical condition. In dealing with this question, they must not approach 
it from the waste by drowning and casualties at sea alone, but must take 
the broader and wider basis of the waste of 16,000 men from all caases. 
In the first place, for a remedy, they must look to the upholding. when 
seamen went abroad, of agreements entered into in this country, and be 
looked upon it that the very first thing they had to do was to enter ints 
Consular conventions to this effect with seafaring countries. (App Lanse.) 
His department had been at work to this end for fifteen years, but d.4- 
culties were so great with regard to international law that they bad kad 
the very greatest troublo in coming to any completion of the sutiet 
The present Government were very determined that they would go oe, 
and he was glad to be able to say that one of the subjects which woad 
occupy the attention of his Department would be a measure to prov Je as 
uniform system of engaging and discharging seamen, which was partly 
effected in last year's Act. There was a question also whether desertwe 
and the influence of crimps and improper women might not be lessened £ 
any improved system were adopted in paying off crows of ships. An. ther 
point was whether the provisions of the Contagious Diseases Act sk.o'} 
not be applied to the Mercantile Marine. (Hear, hear.) He hime if. 
and he spoke simply for himself, not for his President, was stronziy of 
opinion that they should. (Applause.) He was quite sure they woald 
have to do it, and it was no use blinking the fact, and, if he was spared 
to go on, he hoped he might be one of the first to assist in the carrying 
out of such a proposition. Another point was whether there sbhoc:d 
not be a medical examination of seamen before they shipped. (Hear, hear.) 
He, again speaking for himself alone, thought there should; and anc :Ler 
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point was whether they should go back to the compulsory apprenticeship 
system, and on that point he thought they should not. They would also 
have to consider whether the wages of seamen should be raised. He 
had mentioned these points in order to let it be seen that the question of 
the supply of seamen to the Mercantile Marine was not a small one, and 
that the thing must be taken up from a comprehensive point of view. 

But they were not there to go into any of these points, except the one 
raised by the Royal Commission, which was this: Were they prepared 
to take apprentices or to pay for the training of boys for the Mercantile 
Marine? The position of the boy element in the Mercantile Marine was 
this: There were 11,000 apprentices at the present time ; as also other boys 
to the number of 7,000. He was speaking, of course, only of boys who 
went to sea as boys, and not in the capacity of ordinary seamen. Besides 
those there were 18,000 boys bound apprentices on board fishing vessels. 
Thus, at present, throughout the Mercantile Marine, there were 31,000 
boys. They had, however, to do, not with the 31,000, but with the 
18,000 alone, because the 18,000 fisher boys kept to their own special 
work. On the 220,000 seamen employed on board the oversea ships 
registered in the United Kingdom, there was an annual waste of about 
8,000, and it was to meet this annual waste, and to provide for increased 
demands, that they were supposed to want British-trained boys. 
(Applause.) He must refer to the existing training-ships, and tell 
them how far the department might, perhaps, give assistance in the 
matter. The existing training-ships might be divided into four distinct 
classes. The first class was the prison ships, like the Akbar and the 
Clarence. On those ships boys were detained in the same way that they 
would be detained in a prison on shore. They were also granted tickets- 
of-leave on those ships just in the same way as they would, by good 
conduct, get them in prisons on shore. It was not, he hoped, the intention 
of the Department to interfere or aid those prison ships. He did not 
believe in forcing into the marine the criminal or quasi-criminal portion 
of the mercantile community. (Cheers.) The next class of ship was a 
class which they had not in the Mersey, and that was the industrial school- 
ship. That class was intended for boys who had not been convicted of 
crime, but who, if they were not picked up and looked after, might 
probably be convicted by getting into habits of crime. That was a ship 
which the Marine Department of the Board of Trade might logically, if the 
shipowners would only find the ship, be disposed to assist by grant. 
The next class of ship was like the Indefatiyable, and that was one 
which the department held in great favour. It was a ship on 
which boys were sent who need not qualify for ship life by first 
of all picking a man’s pocket or by sleeping in the gutter. Ships 
like the Indefatigable were school-ships, in which respectable boys 
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might be sent to school and trained for the: Mercantile Marine. The 
next class of ships was the Conway, the highest class. They were reall 
floating colleges, and required no aid. The boys were, however, kept 
far too long in some of the ships, and not long enough in others, and 
he believed that those ships, although useful to a certain extent, were 
not entirely useful as training boys for the Mercantile Marine. 4s 
technical schools they were very valuable, but the education of the sailor ; 
boy could only be completed by sending him to sea in some sort of cralt, . 
where he would actually have to participate in the navigation of the 
ship. He therefore thought that before they assisted them in 40y | 
way, the boys ought to have some experience at sea. The existing training- © 
ships sent altogether about 8,500 or 4,000 boys a yearinto the Mercantile | 
Marine. But those did not of necessity appear as boys, because he foun! 
that the boys, in the majority of cases, at once shipped as ordinary 
seamen, at wages varying from 25s. to 80s. per month. Still they dJ 
get into the Mercantile Marine, and that is the chief point. If the 
were to depend entirely on training-ships for sending boys into tke | 
marine service, he was afraid they would have to tax every ship, ani 
not only those ships that did not take apprentices. The intention of th | 
Department was, he believed, not to start training-ships of their ow. 
but as far as they could to assist those already existing. In any 
thing they did they did not want to interfere with philanthropy or wit 
private enterprise or private munificence. In order to do anything thes 
would have to come to some arrangement for detaining the boys, and {«: * 
paying their wages; and it had occurred to him that probably the best 
way to carry into effect any system of the sort was to utilise the preset: \ 
ships. They might apprentice the boy, as the Royal Commission scg- | 
gested, to the master of a training-ship, and, perhaps, it would be wis ( 
to say that if the boys were to be aided by the shipowner’s contnbuticr. 
the least age of admission should be fifteen, and the highest seventeer- 
In short, he would propose for their consideration, whether it would nx | 
be wise to have, in connection with the Indefatigable, and ships of ths: 
sort, an arrangement whercby any boy of above fifteen or under seve=- 
teen years could get himself apprenticed to the sea service in that way 
By those means they would get boys who were already pretty wet 
taught, and who would go on the training-ship for a short period. be 
thought the days of apprenticeships were numbered, if by apprentee 
ships they meant the employment of boys for a considerable period © 
very low wages. He had been making enquiries through the cous= 
as to the wages of boys, and he found from Mr. Robert Martin's rep” 
(Lord Lonsdale’s superintendent) that a shift in a pit was a spell of ab 
eight hours, and that meant earning eight shillings. ‘Five of those &" 
were usually done in the week; and exceptional work, such as dif 
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meant £8 a week. He also found that down the mines there were men 
who had been educated as able seamen. Heo also found from another 
shipowner and colliery proprietor, that the men in his employment were 
earning from 7s. to 10s. a day, and that the boys, twelve to fifteen 
years old, received from 15s. to 25s. a week. ‘The chairman had 
shown them that the wages of seamen in the North American trade 
had gone up from 50s. to 90s. a month, and that was a very great 
temptation for boys to run away from their apprenticeships. He did 
not think it would be advisable for them to have any system of 
apprenticeship which would attempt to confine to their service at almost 
nominal wages a forecastle hand, who was competent and capable of 
getting ordinary seaman’s wages in another ship. 

It would not be fair for the Department to start an opposition 
training-ship, as it would probably do a great deal of harm, and would 
check philanthropy, and render existing ships comparatively uscless. 
As to the matter of the boys joining the Naval Reserve, that would, of 
course, lead them naturally to suppose that in all they did as regards the 
British seaman, they had some ulterior object in view with regard 
to his service to the State. That was true. But in securing in this 
way the seaman’s service to the State, if it should be required, the 
country would also be securing to British shipowners, his service also. 
The fact of his joing the Naval Reserve was the first step towards 
supporting what was said to be necessary—the pension fund for 
merchant seamen. Mr. Gray concluded his address by again stating that 
his sole object in speaking was to ventilate the whole question, and that 
all expressions of opinion, to which he had given utterance, were his own, 
and thrown out rather as raising points for discussion than as dogmatic 
assertions. He certainly did not wish, and, indeed, had no authority, 
to commit the President of the Board of Trade in any way or to anything. 
Information and an expression of opinion from the meeting were all he 
desired. 

After an animated discussion, in which the preponderance of opinion 
was greatly against compulsory apprenticeship, the meeting decided that 
it would be well to assist existing training-ships by a grant in aid, such 
grant to be contributed partly by the Education Vote (seeing the ships 
are schools), partly by the Naval Vote (seeing that the boys ought to 
join the Naval Reserve), and partly by a tax to be levied on shipowners 
for the purpose. This is the first instance on record of a public meeting 
of shipowners agreeing to a tax on themselves for training boys. 
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LIVERPOOL SEAMEN’S ORPHANAGE INSTITUTION. 
To the Edstor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir,—As your representative, I visited the above Institution a few 
Sundays ago, in company with some leading shipowners of Liverpool. 
who being really practical as men, are also really good and useful as 
friends of the seaman. 

The Orphanage Institution has two distinct functions: one is the 
affording of assistance to the families of deceased seamen by a system o! 
out-door relief, and the other is the receiving into the Orphanage th: 
children of deceased seamen whose remaining parent, or whose friends. 
if there be any, have no adequate means of bringing up the childre: 
properly. 

As a matter of principle, I do not believe that assistance is, in tk: 
majority of cases, best, or indeed effectually rendered by investing lars: 
sums of money in bricks and mortar. To my mind, for instance, ins: 
tutions where old sailors are collected under one roof, are, at the bex. 
unsatisfactory. It would be far better for old sailors who need help *: 
receive pensions, and to be allowed to retire to the place of their birt. 
or of their fancy, or their friends, if they have any, than to congrecs: 
in one building, where they suffer from restraint and monotorr. 
and where, as a rule, they see little beyond their fellow indigents 4:1: 
decrepits. It is not only directly better for the men who are assisted 
but it is indirectly better for many reasons; not the least being tti 
money spent and irretrievably sunk in bricks and mortar, and in tx 
salaries of attendants and officers of an institution, would, if invesie: 
and spent in pensions, benefit a greatly increased number of ©, 
persons. | 

The Institution at Newsham Park is perhaps an exception to tze | 
‘¢ bricks and mortar ’’ rule; for it has a system of out-door assistance, 
which I venture to trust and to suggest may be well continued, and &- 
building itself is erected for the care and special training of a Ilar- 
number of wee mites of humanity, who can be best looked after in «+ 
ageregate. These little creatures must be educated, and it is as = 
educational establishment, a practical school on a large scale, ths: "' 
prefer to regard the Orphanage, and that I do regard it as valuable, s~- 
deserving wide support. Its title of Seamen’s Orphanage is, howev. 
one likely to appeal best to the emotional feelings of mankind. 

The handsome range of buildings, of which an illustration is giver 
the preface of your volume for 1873, is beautifully situated in News:.: 
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Park, a most healthy and a really very pretty spot on the West Derby 
Road, outside Liverpool. The building faces a lake, and with the chapel, 
the landscape, the fine trees, and the water, is altogether a cheerful spot. 
The selection of the site, no less than the design of the buildings, 
evidence the care and thoughtfulness of the Committee. 

It has been said, chiefly, I believe, by a few persons who think that 
a bad excuse for not subscribing is better than no excuse at all, that too 
much money has been spent on useless decoration in the building—please 
mark the term “ useless ”—and on this point, as the Representative of a 
magazine that is entirely in antagonism to anything useless or paltry, I 
made, for you, Sir, careful observation and comment; and I can now 
say, that with the exception of certain inscriptions in fancy gilt letters on 
certain stones (which appeared to me to have been mistaken for scrolls 
of fame), and with the further exception of certain really fine stained 
glass windows in the chapel, there is not only no useless decoration, but 
there is absolutely none at all. By this I mean, of course, that there is 
nothing in the way of added decoration. It is trne that the building 
and everything about itis pleasing to the eye, is effective, and even grand; 
there is no monotony, and no gloom, but there is everywhere a charming 
gradation of colour and variety of perspective. All this has been, how- 
ever, obtained, not by superadded ornament, or carved stones, but by a 
judicious arrangement of coloured bricks, both externally and internally, 
and by using varnish and stains for the woodwork, instead of resorting 
to the vulgar but too general use of expensive paints. The fine aspect 
and effects of the various spacious halls and passages, staircases and 
corridors, are obtained without the cost of a penny beyond the expendi- 
ture that would have been necessary if monotonous brickwork and 
painted wood had been used. Nay, when I tell you, Sir, that even 
plaster on the walls is dispensed with, I do not fear to assert that the 
very striking and complete interior effects are produced at absolutely less 
cost than would have been the case had common plaster, paper, and 
paint been used. 

I referred above to two sorts of added decorations that do not come 
within my description as being inexpensive—viz., the inscriptions in 
fancy git letters on stones, and the stained glass windows. The 
inscriptions I refer to are to be found in the Institution and the chapel ; 
the stained glass windows only in the new chapel. On very careful 
inquiry, I was informed that the gilt and carved inscriptions are a special 
and oxtra gift of a shipowner, who specially paid for them on being 
allowed to indulge his amiable fancy ; whilst I learned that the stained 
windows I have referred to are memorial windows, also specially paid for 
and specially presented. One pair of these windows appears, by an in- 
scription on a brass plate beneath, to have been presented by a friend, in 
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memory of the late Mr. S. R. Graves, M.P. for Liverpool. That friend, 
I learned privately, is Mr. James Beazley, the treasurer, who also 
presented the beautiful organ I shall refer to hereafter-—a gentleman by 
whose exertions the training-ship Indefatigalle, the school ship Conway, 
and the Newsham Park Institution have benefited. 

The Liverpool Seamen’s Orphanage Institution is a striking example of 
the immense amount of good that can be done in a short space of time 
by men who are not only earnest, but practical as well. 

The present financial position of the Institution is as follows :—The 
buildings, which will cost about £35,000, are completed, and the whole 
sum is paid, or in hand. There is a funded capital of £2,000, and I am 
sorry to say an annual subscription list of about £1,400 only. It is out 
of these annual subscriptions, with the aid of fresh legacies and dona- 
tions, that the Institution must be maintained in future. Where all 
things have been done so well, I have no fear that adequate fands will 
be forthcoming. It is, however, only right that I should have stated 
clearly the facts relating to the financial position of the concern, in order 
that by a knowledge of the whole truth, public confidence may be mam- 
tained, and a generous and appreciative public may know of an Institution 
for fatherless children, in which an annual thankoffering may be well 
bestowed, and when bestowed, will be well, honestly, practically, and 
economically administered. 

The public must have confidence in an Institution under a body of 
managers that could achieve the great results named above in a short time, 
and as the Institution must, as I have stated above, be to a very great extent 
kept up by voluntary contributions, I venture to repeat the assertion, as 
a hint, indeed as a distinct suggestion, to those shipowners, merchants, 
and other well-intentioned and monied magnates, in and out of Liverpool, 
who have not yet developed into donors. The suggestion will, I hope, 
be taken in good part; and when you think, Sir, that the mania for 
presenting lifeboats has in our day equalled the mania for building 
churches in days gone by, the lifeboat being an institution for the 
benefit of the sailor, it 1s to be hoped that the Sailor’s Orphanage of 
Liverpool, for which there is need, will, when it becomes equally known 
with the Lifeboat Institution, become also a favourite in the eyes of rich, 
pious, and practical donors, as well as in the eyes of misers, who having | 
been miserable, and made others miserable in life, will provide an extra 
means of rejoicing on their death. It is, witnout doubt, a grand thing 
to provide funds for attempting to save the life of grown up men when 
in distress at sea, but it is a grander thing to save the moral life of s 
child, and so to attend to his temporal as well as his emotional wants, 
as to succeed in sending him on his way through the world—a lad 
character, a hard and useful worker in the great battle of Jife. 
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In order that your readers may understand the objects of the Institu- 
tion, I send the rules, which are as follows :-— 


‘© FUNDAMENTAL RULES. 


‘¢1. Children of all religious denominations to be eligible for admission 
to the Institution, the claims of orphans of seamen connected with the 
port of Liverpool by birth, or of seamen who have sailed five years out 
of the port, having in all cases the preference. 

‘¢ 2. That no children be admitted into the Institution under six 
years of age, or above twelve, and they shall remain, during the pleasure 
of the Committee, until they do not exceed fourteen years of age. 

‘* 3. Before a child can be received, the marriage of the parents, the 
age of the child, the death of the father, and the incompetency of the 
mother or relatives to support the child, to be proved by certificate, or 
to the satisfaction of the Committee. 

‘© 4, The Medical Officer of the Institution shall examine the candidates 
previous to admission, and certify as to their being in sound health and 
fitness to enter. : 

‘* 5. The Committee shall determine as to the qualifications of appli- 
cants, nominees, under Rule 7, having precedence. 

‘*6. The reading of the Bible, and Morning and Evening prayers, shall 
form part of the daily instruction and discipline, the prayers being from 
those of the Church of England. 

‘*'7, Donors of £500 or upwards to the funds of the Institution shall 
be Vice-Presidents, and shall for every such donation have the right of 
always having two children in the Institution, who must be in all respects 
eligible in conformity with the Rules, and approved by the Committee 
for the time being. 

‘8. Donors of £250 to the funds of the Institution shall be entitled 
to the privilege of always having one child in the Institution ; such child, 
when nominated, to be eligible for admission, according to the Rules, 
and to continue in every respect subject thereto while in the Institution. 

‘¢9. That persons shall have the privilege of placing orphans upon 
the foundation on paying to the funds of the Institution the sum of £18 
annually, in advance, during the period that such orphans remain in the 
Institution, and on condition that such children are in all respects eligible, 
according to the Rules, and that all such Rules be complied with. And 
im the event of the said annual sum for the support of such children not 
being regularly paid, the Committee shall have power to dismiss them 
from the Institution. 

‘610. That a child, otherwise eligible by the Rules, may be placed on 
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the foundation by payment in one sum, on the admission of the child, on 
the following scale :— 


‘‘If 6 years old and under 7 years ie --- 100 Guineas. 
7 - i 8 ,, ans vier BOD «95 
8 ‘5 ‘5 9 , ahs ae “TO. 56 
9 % . 10 ,, oes ee) ee 
10 3 43 11 ,, dish .- 40 ,, 
11 3 12 245 iss .. 80 ,, 


To care for one hundred out-door recipients, and four hundred in-docr 
children, is the lay work of the Institution. 

I have above been speaking only of the lay work of the Newshan 
Institution, but I must not omit to refer to the religious part. The mw 
chapel I named above, has a grand interior, the effect being produced 
first, by its fine proportions ; secondly, by the arrangement of colvared 
bricks (for here, as in the Institution proper, there is no carving and so 
plaster or paint); thirdly, by varnished woodwork ; and, lastly, by tke 
stained glass windows, to which I have referred specially. 

But the chapel, pleasing and impressive as it is in itself, is nothing 
nearly so pleasing and affecting as are the worshippers for whom it 
specially designed. When I was at Newsham, service was held in a bal 
that is in future to be the dining hall. A very handsome orj;an, o 
special gift (and not paid for out of the building or out of any other fcr] 
of the Institution), occupied the central portion of one end of the naa; 
at the sides and in front of this organ are benches for the bovs, wo 
occupy the end of the room, on seats placed athwartships, 80 as to face 
the congregation ; the girls’ benches are longship fashion, and they face 
the chaplain. 

Before going into the chapel, however, I had a few words with tte 
chaplain, Mr. Drummond Anderson, and he charmed me as muck as 3.4 
the building. He is a man after your own heart—practical, broad, 
cheerful, sound. Useful, emotionally, because he is mght menta!ly acd 
bodily. The matron, Miss MacGregor, like the chaplain, is ind: fat: rable, 
self-sacrificing, and genuine. Many persons are wrong emotionaly 
because mentally they have a poor appreciation of common sense ard 
common fact. Common sense reigns supreme at Newsham. 

I took my seat near the desk of the chaplain (for here there is a pas 
desk and no ecclesiastical millinery or tomfoolery, and no Jack-in-tke- 
box or other acrobatic performance), and, having listened with mach 
pleasure to a voluntary on the organ, waited for the entrance cf tie 
pupils of the establishment. The boys, dressed in neat, bat not T. P. 
Cooke, sailor costume, entered from a door near the side of the orgas, 
and marched with a firm and measured tread to their places; thz 
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followe’ the girls, dressed in blue serge and sailor hats, who marched to 
their seats. The chaplain took his place, and at a given signal the whole 
were seated. Both boys and girls looked well, that peculiar tint of the 
skin, and that brightness of eye and cheerfulness of expression which 
denotes vigorous health were universal. I need say but little of the 
service, excepting that it is chiefly read from the Book of Common Prayer, 
that best of all books for public devotional exercise. There was suffi- 
cient music to make the service agreeable and affecting, but not enough 
to make it High Church or obtrusive. The Anathematisation Creed is 
not used, so that the children are spared the painful operation (an 
operation that, to say the least of it, is in anyone particularly foolish) of 
exerting their young energies in damning such of tho inhabitants of the 
globe as do not agree with a small section on one of the narrow refine- 
ments of medieval superstition. 

One thing struck me as very good, and that was the way in which the 
hymns were sung. I recollect, Sir, in my young days, visiting a hard- 
shell institution in London, where the hymns were retailed out by the 
parson in a most melancholy way, at the rate of two lincs at a time, and 
where the ‘‘ charity children” (odious name) successfully vied with the 
parson by repeating those lines to a very slow tune in forlorn voices. 
At Newsham, however, everything is bright and cheerful, and in some of 
the hymns which were set to cheerful and rather quick tunes, the 
children really sang as if they felt that “it is a good and cheerful thing 
to praise God.” In singing the Old Hundredth, the starboard watch 
sang one verse and the port the next, and one verse was specially set 
apart for the girls. The boys looked on in admiration, and the girls 
sang their part with evident satisfaction, and it was worth the whole 
visit to Newsham to notice the pride with which the girls regarded the 
successful completion of their verse, and the spirit with which the boys 
emulated them when they sang in their turn the last verse. 

Amongst the prayers, the chaplain introduces a prayer for those at 
sea, and as it may serve as a model for other similar institutions I 
asked for a copy, which he sent me. It is as follows :— 

‘©Q, Eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out the heavens, and 
rulest the raging of the sea, who hast compassed the waters with 
bounds, until day and night come to an end, be pleased to receive into 
Thy Almighty and most gracious protection the persons of our sailors 
and all who are on the sea. Preserve them from storm and shipwreck, 
and all other perils to which they are exposed in their voyages to distant 
lands. May they return in safety to enjoy the blessings of the land with 
the fruits of their labours, and with a thankful remembrance of Thy 
mercies, to praise and glorify Thy Holy Name. May it please Thee, 
O God of all comfort, to defend and provide for the sailor’s sorrowful 
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widow, and his fatherless children, especially those who are gathered into 
this House, and now humbly kneeling before Thee. . . . Hear, O kind 
and loving Lord, these our petitions, which we offer before Thee, in the 
name of our blessed Saviour, Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.—Amen.” 
This prayer is followed by a short litany (the litany of the Prayer Book 
is not, I believe, used), of which the following are the words. The effect 
of this sung in sweet, low voices of children is affecting :— 


‘“©O most merciful, 

‘“¢O most bountiful, 

‘¢ God the Father Almighty ; 

‘‘ By the Redeemer’s sweet intercession hear us ; 
‘¢ Help us when we cry.”’ 


The chaplain’s address (or sermon) is short, vigorous, and, above all, 
useful: and although it is addressed to children the grown up part of 
the congregation are likely to be more benefited by the lesson conveyed 
in simple words, than by any high flown, set, or controversial harangue. 

I feel that I must now apologise, for I fear that I have, for a short 
space, almost been verging on the emotional: but my excuse is that in 
writing of the noblest Institution connected with the Mercantile Marine 
of my country I felt it to be a duty to your readers to let them know 
that in giving their support by donations and bequests, as I sincerely 
hope they may, they will be supporting an Institution in which rules for 
discipline contain no repulsive element, and where the worship of God 
has become, what it is intended to be universally, ‘“‘an exceeding 
pleasant thing.”’ 

Now, Sir, I must come back to the practical every day working world, 
and ask a question, which I hope the patrons and the goodly array of 
worthies who take an interest in the Newsham Park establishment will 
be able to answer : and it is, What is to be done with the boys and girls 
there when their time of residence and instruction is out ? The children 
are for the most part, and ought, I think, almost wholly to be, children 
of sailor men—that is, of A.B., O.S.’s, firemen, and the like. At any rate. 
whatever I may think, it is a fact, that for the most part they are now 
children of seafaring working men. The girls will probably maks 
domestic servants, and will be well off at that. But the boys: are they 
to be sent out at fourteen or fifteen years of age, and if so, in. wha 
capacity ? It would be a downright crime to send these young boys to 
sea in some merchant ships, for in the forecastle they would soon be 
sorely tempted, and to evade contamination would often have to desert. 
Such is the present loathsome character and gross insubordination « 
some of our seamen, that a decent boy on board a ship can only maintai= 
his self-respect by committing the serious offence of desertion. Th 
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boys at Newsham, if sent to sea, ought to be sent out with the obvious 
intention of eventually becoming good forecastle hands, and not with 
facilities for becoming deserters and criminals. Officers are not wanted, 
and the Conway and Worcester supply plenty, but forecastle hands are 
wanted. I venture to suggest that the Newsham boys should, as soon 
as they are fit for it, be sent to the Indefatigable training-ship, or to some 
other ship of her class, where they may complete their education for a 
sea life. By this means the boys could join a third class of the Naval 
Reserve, at once enter on a service that entitles them to a pension in after 
life ; and, above all, and this is the strong and advantageous part of the 
arrangement, they could ship as ordinary seamen at 25s. to 80s. a month, 
and thereby hold their own, instead of running the risk of being subject 
to cuffs, kicks, and low wages, as apprentices or boys. 

I venture to think, Sir, that the days of apprenticeship for forecastle 
hands are drawing to acclose. Itis a difficult matter to persuade a 
big boy who, by shipping as an apprentice, can only get £30 for five 
years service, whilst by shipping as an ordinary seaman he can get 80s. 
a month at once, that it is more to his advantage to take the lower wage 
with compulsory service for a series of years than it is to take the 
higher wage without it. 

The chapel at Newsham will become one of the favourite churches 
in Liverpool. In this respect it will resemble the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital in London. I should not be surprised to see in guide-books, 
especially in those published in the United States, some remarks as 
follows—viz., ‘‘ The sailors’ childrens’ school at Newsham Park, near to 
Liverpool, England, to and from which the tourist can drive for a three 
shilling cab fare, is an Institution that no intelligent citizen travelling to 
the old country should fail to visit.” Whether such advice is, or is not, 
published in the American guide-books, it ought to be published throughout 
the length and breadth of our land; and when a visitor goes to the 
school church on Sunday, he should not fail to notice that two orphan 
boys who guard the entrance hold plates, nor should he omit to notice 
that those plates will emit cheerful metallic sounds on being placed in 
contact with certain circular metallic discs, generally to be found in 
the waistcoat pocket of a well-to-do man. The experiment is worth 
frying. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has opened the last wing of the building, and 
the Archbishop of York has opened the new chapel; and I have 
now to conclude my letter, by wishing hearty success to the Institu- 
tion which has been called into being by the munificence of certain 
distinguished Liverpool shipowners. I would wish to rouse those ship- 
owners who have not yet contributed, by pointing to those who have, 
and saying to the former, in words of a high authority, which they will 
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probably recognise, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” In this, as in many 
works and efforts for the benefit of sailor folk, I beg leave to say that I 
always reflect your own views, and that I have the honour of subscribing 
myself once more as 

YOUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





CYCLONE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magacine. 


Srz,—On our voyage from Rangoon for England, and in the month of 
March, we encountered a most severe cyclone in the Indian Ocean. An 
extract from my journal shows the progressive movement of the storm, 
and gives an illustration of the correctness of the generally admitted 
theory of the ‘“‘ Law of Storms,’’ as published by Piddington and 
others, relative to the Indian Ocean. I will commence by observing 
that soon after entering within the northern limit of the south-east trade 
wind, in about 15° 50’ south, and 85° 80’ east, on the 18th, we had 
unmistakeable signs of an unusually disturbed state of the atmosphere, 
by heavy cloud banks making up from the northward and reaching the 
zenith ; wind unsteady and squally; also a strong northerly and N.W. 
swell ; these cloud barks frequently forming and then dispersing, by the 
action, I presume, of the S.E. or easterly wind. But on the 27th, 
evident signs in the sky warned us that a cyclone was raging to the 
N. or N.E. of our position, or, in other words, that we were surely 
entering within its southern verge. The clouds which hitherto seldom 
passed south of the zenith, now embraced the whole visible sky, and 
were borne along in dark succession with heavy gusts of wind and rain, 
the wind veering frequently between E.S.E. and E. by N., and increasing 
rapidly in strength. 

I now quote from my journal :-— 

Saturday, March 28.—P.M., increasing gale and severe squalls froz 
eastward, with heavy rain. Shortened sail; course W.8.W.; a very 
strong N.W. sea. At 8 p.m., in lat. 24° 20’ 5., long. 62° 40’ E., verr 
heavy gale ; rounded to on the port tack, under lower maintopsail ax 
mizen staysail. At 9.30 p.m., the maintopsail split. At midnix® 
blowing fearfully, and increasing ; bar. falling rapidly, and at 29.88. 

Sunday, 29.—A.M., gale still increasing, with a tremendous se. 
bar. still falling, The wind veered to E.N.E. at noon, blowing! 
hurricane ; the ship labouring heavily, and shipping a great deal of wat 
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Noon, the bar. 29.72; at 4 p.m., 29.65; midnight 29.54 ; gale still 
increasing ; the sky an appalling appearance, with torrents of rain. 

Monday, 30.—Bar. 29.50, 4 -a.m.; 29.50, 8 a.m.; 29.42, noon; 
29.50, 4 p.m.; 29.55, 8 p.m.; 29.60, mid. A.M., the wind veering 
more northerly, and still blowing as furiously ; ship straining much ; 
the pumps frequently tried, the crew with difficulty working them. 
P.M., the barometer, to our great relief, rising, and the wind somewhat 
abating. Bent another maintopsai, and set it. Midnight, the barometer 
steadily rising and the wind decreasing ; a better looking sky, and less 
rain ; some stars visible occasionally. We find the sea now follows the 
direction of the wind, and at midnight the wind at N.E., the sea awfully 
high, and the ship lurching very heavily. 

Tuesday, 81.—Bar. 29.66, 4 a.m.; 29.70, 8 a.m.; 29.75, noon; 
29.80, 4 p.m.; 29.97, 8 p.m.; 80.07, mid.; 80.20,4 a.m. A.M., the 
wind gradually abating, and veering to N. and N.W.; noon, finer 
weather, but the sea running very high, and the wind veering to westward ; 
and at 8 p.m. the wind at W., the sea veering with the wind, and so high 
as to be imprudent to make sail. The ship yet lurching heavily. Mid., the 
wind continues to veer, and at S.W. 

Wednesday, April 1.—A.M., fresh gales, 8.W. and 8.8.W., the sea, 
though not so furious, yet stillas high as during the heaviest of the gale, 
and veering as quickly as the wind. At mid., fresh gale, 8. to S.S.K. > 
fine weather. Made all sail. Bar. 80.28; sca falling; the usual trade 
wind now prevailing. 

From the extracts as shown above, it is clear that a cylone had over- 
taken us, and that its progressive movement was to the S.W., and 
also showing the generally admitted truth of the theory of the ‘* Law of 
Storms,” as shown by Reid, Piddington, Birt, and others ; and I may be 
permitted to add, that in this case we have as clear a proof of the correct- 
ness of the theory as can be wished for. It may be observed, that on 
rounding to, we had the wind at E. by 8.; then, as the storm pro- 
gressed to 8.W., the wind gradually veered northward N.W. and west- 
ward, placing us in the receding quadrant, showing clearly that the 
centre had passed west of our position, or, in other words, that the left- 
band semi-circle of the storm had passed over us, and that we had 
escaped the dreaded centre. I may here remark, that for the first few 
hours after heaving to, the wind hung, which implied that the centre 
‘was bearing down upon us, but, providentially, the wind as it began to 
veer removed all fear on that head. The probable distance of the 
centre when nearest the ship I imagine would be about 35 miles, 4s 
deduced from the intervals of time between changes of the wind. 
Although this is only an approximation, it is, I hope, sufficiently correct 
for general utility. I may also observe that the changes of the wind do 
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not agree with those constituting a complete circle. It may, therefore, be 
supposed that in the receding quadrant of the storm, the S.E. trade 
wind soon returned, and a complete circular wind prevailed only m the 
very heart of the cyclone, where its most destructive influence would be 
felt, thus tending to show that a complete circular wind prevails only 
near the centre or focus of the storm. I here beg to remark that 
had we continued to run, we should certainly have plunged into the 
very heart of the storm, if not directly into the centre ; and there need be 
little doubt that many missing ships have committed this error, also many 
that have escaped with loss of masts, &c. 

Ship masters do not like, as a rule, to heave to with a fair wind, 
but when too late may see their error, and thus sacrifice life and property. 
Not that I would advocate laying to for every gale that may blow in the 
tropics ; but to every experienced commander there are certain signs in 
the heavens, not to be mistaken, to show that something unusual is 
approaching. Providence forewarns us when danger is near; a falling 
barometer is a significant sign in all seas and climes, but especially so in 
the tropical seas. In conclusion, I would recommend all ship masters to 
have in their possession ‘ Birt’s Law of Storms ;’’ the book 1s invaluable. 
During my many voyages to the East, I have witnessed the raging of 
these storms, and I am satisfied that in several cases I have avoided 
danger by using timely precaution. 

I would strongly urge on all commanders to avoid the danger of running 
too long when overtaken with a storm, especially within or near the 
tropics, with a low and falling barometer, and during the hurricane months. 
I could relate many well-known cases of the sad result of neglectirs 
this precaution. Witness the melancholy loss of four of the East India 
Company’s ships, which foundered in one year. They were scudiing 
when last seen. To scud in order to cross in the front of a cyclone gale 
appears to me a very dangerous experiment. I fear in too many cases 
this has ended with the worst results ; the better course, Iam convinced, 
is to wait, and let the storm pass ; for all seamen know that it is possible 
to run too lony, and when it may be dangerous to heave to. I am 
induced to make these observations with the hope that my remarks mar 
be of some value to young commanders, should you think them worthy 
of appearing in the pages of your Magazine. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
| J. B. REID, Master of Barque Gilsland. 
[We are glad to publish Captain Reid’s interesting account of this 
cyclone because it contains useful data, but we are inclined to think 


that the very strong N.W. sea when he hove to with an E. by S. win 
at 8 p.m., of the 28th, makes it probable that a N.W. gale was blow: 
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to the N.W. of him. His own remarks on the veering of the wind, 
show that he was a little disturbed by its veering from EK. by S. tq 
N.E., N.W., and S.W. as he lay hove to. The data is, however, 
very interesting, and we recommend Captain Reid to send a careful 
copy of his log, with every particular of position, and times of 
change of wind in direction and force, to Mr. Meldrum, Director of 
the Government Observatory, Mauritius, who is working upon the 
cyclones of the Southern Indian Ocean. The N.W. sea experienced by 
a ship with an easterly wind agrees with the diagrams given by Mr. 
Meldrum, in his ‘‘ Notes on the Form of Cyclones in the Southern Indian 
Ocean,”’ which are published by the Meteorological Office, London ; a 
work which it would be well for all to read who navigate those seas. 
—Ep. | 





DISCIPLINE IN THE ENGINE-ROOM. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srm,—Your August number commences with an excellent Paper, entitled 
‘* Agitation and Legislation,” giving several special objects towards which 
remedial legislation should be directed; amongst others, ‘‘ The Improve- 
ment of Discipline on Board Ship, and the Improvement of Seamen.” 

In the second Report of the Royal Commission, the same subject is 
brought forward under the head of ‘‘ Shipping Office and Discipline,”’ 
clauses 7 and 8 of which clearly and tersely give reasons why the mcans 
of maintaining discipline on board should be one of the first objects of 
further legislation. 

Very few, indeed, except those actively engaged in the management of 
steamers, can form any idea of how much this question affects the risk 
to life and property at sea, and what absolute necessity there is for some 
enactments which shall make it possible to unite under one head the 
present divided command on board steamers. 

The present means of maintaining discipline are only calculated to suit 
sailing vessels, where the master is absolute; and in the hands of a 
moderate and sensible man are probably sufficient for that object. 

The position of the master is now quite different, and to the advent of 
steamers in the merchant service can easily be traced the decline of 
discipline in British vessels; for to the ordinary run of engineers in 
merchant steamers, discipline is a ‘‘ dead letter,’ and the cause of this 
is easily found. 

In the first place, the mind of the engineer, from the moment he 
commences to serve his time in the factories and fitting-shops, where 
trade union laws and strike regulations are paramount, becomes imbued 
with notions entirely subversive of order and obedience; the natural 
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consequence is, that he steps on board a steamer totally unfitted for 
enforcing discipline on his own men, or for submitting himself to the 
ordinary routine discipline so necessary on board ship. 

In the second place, the men under his orders are recruited from the 
worst classes of landsmen, and those least likely to submit to any sort of 
regulation, who barely acknowledge the authority of a chief, who himself 
continually sets at defiance the authority of the captain. . 

The result of this is a divided command; the example set by the 
engine-room crew spreads to the seamen, and when the supreme moment 
arrives, be it sudden danger by sinking, stranding, collision, or other 
cause, it is invariably found that panic and disorder prevail, when steadi- 
ness and obedience might save both life and property. 

A considerable expericnce in command, and a further experience in 
the management of steamers, has convitced me that for ordinary 
merchant steamers the duties of the engineer should be learned by 
apprenticeship in the cngine-room, and not in the factory. More of the 
- driver, and less of the fitter, is required. 

A thorough knowledge of steam and its application to working parts, 
and a moderate skill with tools to keep those parts adjusted, forms all 
that skilled labour which isrequired of an engineer at sea. The remedy 
for difficulties that occur in the engine-room at sea cannot be learned m 
the erecting shops on shore. One year in the shops, and three in the 
engine-room at sea, would better tit a man for the routine of a sea life. 

An organized attempt is now being made by engineers to establish 
Trades’ Union regulations concerning work hours in the engine-roon, 
without regard to the necessities of particular cases, or without a care 
for the ill effects of such an example on the crew. 

No better illustration is wanted to point out the great necessity for 
some legislation to strengthen the hands of the captain, to enable him to 
maintain order, enforce obedience, and thus establish that discipline which 
is such an absolute necessity for the welfare and safety of all on board. 


I am, Sir, yours, «&c., 


G. A. L. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, August 21, 1874. 





MIKANDANI BAY, EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
Sr1zr,—The following extract from a letter, written from Zanzibar, from 
my son, J. Whitby Dixon, H.M. Surveying Ship Nassau, might interes 
your readers, so I send it :— 


‘* While surveying the bay of Mikandani in the first whaler, I had th 
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great pleasure of discovering s new harbour, called Mto Mtwara. It is 
three miles from Rohamba Point, the eastern cape of Mikandani Bay. 
The entrance is between coral reefs extending some distance off shore, 
but the deep blue water of the channel shows as a marked contrast to 
the yellow of the coral or shoal part. After rounding a steep sand spit, 
@ magnificent harbour, three miles long by one broad, opens out. The 
land in the vicinity of the harbour is low, wooded land, partially culti- 
vated with sweet potatoes, mtama seed (this corresponds to our corn), 
and maize. There are three villages, one on each side as you enter, and 
a third on the southern shore, called respectively, Mossemo, Mtwara 
(from which the harbour takes its name), and Turpuri. On the south 
side a small river runs up fora mile. Several hippopotami were found 
in it, affording some sport to one of the officers. 

‘¢When the Nassau anchored in the harbour, the inhabitants told me 
that she was the first ship in the recollection of the oldest inhabitant that 
had ever been inside. The people are negroes, some with touches of 
Arab and Hindu blood in them. They are very poor, subsisting by 
fishing on the reefs, and mtama seed. The current coin is the Indian 
pice ; a rupee is seldom secn amongst them. 

‘Tt seems very strange that although this coast has been the cruizing 
ground of our men-of-war and their boats for many ycars past, it has 
never been reported before, and the coast line of the eemauenty Chart 
shows no indentation whatever.” 

Hoping the above is of sufficient importance to warrant its insertion, 


Believe me, yours truly, 


8S. E. DIXON. 
Hastings, August 26, 1874. 





ICE SIGNALS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Dear Siz,—Referring to the introduction of ice signals as proposed in 
the Nautical Magazine for September, the use of the danger, or two 
symbol, combination, under the ensign, trenches on the more general and 
international distinctness of the code, and is thereby, I think, calculated 
to lead to confusion. Merchant vessels may have only the one signal 
halliards, the signal to be hoisted where best seen—best seen may be 
considered to be under the ensign. Ex. P C, Want assistance, mutiny, 
or P D, Want immediate medical assistance, would be not less explana- 
tory by being shown under the ensign. 

The need of providing for private codes was taken into account in my 
draught of the code in 1855 and, as the Merchant Navy come to avail 
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themselves of the full advantages of signalling, the want of signals for 
special occasions or for lines—+.e., private signals, will come to the front 
as have the ice signals. Proper provision should, I think, be made for 
any number of private signals or codes likely to be required. 

To ensure comprehensiveness, to avoid confusion, and also to keep 
within the lines of the established International code, I propose that 
private signals should be four symbol signals, the upper symbol of the 
four being the distinctive private symbol, and that no other combination 
be used in any private code. 

The distinctive private symbol might either be a burgee, a pendant, or 
a square flag, a burgee similar in colour and pattern to the house flag, 
being, I think, preferable and in smoother accord with the arrangements 
and sub-divisions of the International code. 

_The number of separate signals available for a private code would, by 
this method, be 4,896, and any number of vessels, or lines of vessels, 
might, by recognizing a common, or each other’s key burgee, use the one 
private code, the arrangements of which would be altogether apart from, 
and independent of, the arrangements of the International, or of any other 
code. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


J. T. FORSTER. 
Government Emigration Office, 
London, September 2, 1874. 





VILLA NUEVA, COAST OF SPAIN. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srr,—When bound this time for Villa Nueva y Geltru, I carefoly 
observed the whole place, took soundings in the roadstead aroun. 
myself, and obtained further reliable information which, I think, will tz 
of value to others going there, for, during my stay there, three shir- 
arrived, and not one was sure whether he had dropped his anchor a: 
Villa Nueva or some other place. . 

Through part of the town runs a little river which is dry in summer . 
for many years ago, to the east side of this river was a small to«=- 
called Geltru; afterwards houses were built on the other side, larz- 
and better ones; this side was then called Villa Nueva (new village }— 
hence the name Villa Nueva and Geltru. The whole forms now «a 
pretty town of 16,000 inhabitants ; the houses are two and three stars: 
high, but the streets have only a clay pavement. 

If coming from the westward, the land made about Tarragona, = 
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' whole coast to the eastward is lined with towns and villages, which 


t 
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makes it difficult to make out one place from another; but if Monte 
Seratus is visible, then keep it on the said bearing, and you will make 
Villa Nueva. These mountains are not always visible, and if three or 
four miles off land, they disappear behind the high land that lays 
before it. 

Sail along the coast until you see the high conspicuous Point Terrosa, 
for eastward of this point no more land is visible. Close to this point to 
westward is a town, Sitges ; the next town from this is Villa Nueva. But 
if close on shore nothing will be seen of Villa Nueva; it lays in a sort of 
little bay, and in a valley also. Point Gervasio hides the sight of the 
town to westward. But if coming from sea, then the following will 
point out the town. Villa Nueva has eight large fabric chimneys and 
two church steeples, which no other town on this part of the coast bas. 

The westerly church tower is the largest. The lighthouse and chapel 
on St. Christobal Point are like common houses, and light coloured, as 
every other building in the town; if close on them, the green lantern of 
the lighthouse, that is just above the roof of the building, will only be 
visible. 

But the best mark to know Villa Nueva is Mr. Ferrer’s cotton- 
spinnery ; it is the very largest building of the whole town, standing 
parallel with the beach, and has two chimneys at the back of it. There 
are no pilots. The following are the marks for the proper roadstead :— 
Bring the large church on with the west end of the said large fabric, 
or the other church with the east end of the said fabric, on a depth of 
22 to 26 feet of water, good clay and sand holding ground, then you will 
have Sitges church just clear of a point that is between that town and 
the ship, and at the same time Cabellos church (the west town to weste 
ward) over a low point, Gervasio, touching it. If laying further off, the 
lighters will not come off. The sea is never very high, as the ground 
shallows far into the sea, for four miles off land I had only seven fathoms 
water. Easterly wind makes more sea than westerly; the current 
nearly all the year scts to westward. 

If coming at night, bring the fixed light to bear N.N.E. 4 E.to N.E.4N. 
in 24 to 26 feet water, drop anchor, and you are in the proper roadstead. 
The discharging of coals goes on in a satisfactory manner ; lighters come 
off, who load from six to eight tons, they are pulled up on the beach by 
horses, then put in carts of one and a half to two tons, and weighed 
when they enter the fabric. The lighters come off through the surf 
when you hardly expect them. There is little more trouble to bring off 
the ballast. | 

There are about fifty ships coming yearly, and double that number 
of Mediterranean traders. Wine is constantly loaded in fellucas for 
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The worst of all is when you are landing yourself. There is not a stone 
or some arrangement to land a boat; nothing but a clean sandy beach. 
You must go through the water, or somebody must carry you on thei 
back on shore ; and the boat must be pulled up immediately, or it wil 
be smashed. The whole arrangement for landing is so as it has probably 
been since the creation of the earth. © 

Nothing whatever of ship’s necessaries are to be had here ; all and 
everything you want must be ordered from Barcelona, from where 2 
steamer runs daily to Tarragona, and calling at Villa Nueva. Provisicus 
are very dear, or none to be had at all. 

Although an open roadstead, still the Customs and other charges are 
rather heavy. Ballast costs 18 real a ton, free alongside. The only 
person you can speak to is the British Vice-Consul and his son, who has 
there all the ships’ affairs in his hands. 

, Sir, I hope you will take note of it, for all what I have said is true. 


Tarragona and Barcelona, where it is loaded in ships for exportation. | 


I am, yours respectfully, 


JACOB F. INGE, 
Captain of Russian Barque, T. H. run Gent, of Libau. 


Villa Nueva and Geltru, July, 1874. 





NAVIGATION OF BASS’S STRAITS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. { 


Srr,—Captain Bremner, so well known here as commander of the Clur’ ; 
Sayers, and other vessels trading between this port and Mauritius, bs: ‘ 
informed me that, in running from the westward on his return voyages ! 
towards Bass’s Straits, he has often met with a strong current setting t: / 
the southward, and increasing in velocity as he neared King’s Islané. 
and that he has often had to haul a point or two to the northward of k= 
course, in order to counteract the effect of this strong set to the soutt- 
ward. In the sailing directions published by the Admiralty for th. 
guidance of vessels approaching these Straits, there is no mention of th: 
current. Captain Bremner has had great experience in the navigation - 
the Straits, and is a correct and careful observer ; and I think, therefar- 
that the men-of-war on the station might be well employed in ascertaz- 
ing the months during which this southerly current is most likely to + 
met with. 

I have also an idea that there is considerable local attraction to & 
compasses. when approaching King’s Island. I believe Captain Fe 


who has travers ~~ seas pretty often, could enlighten us am t& 
point. The <« ghanlid ha nronarvlie laid dawn fn oc 
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degrees further to the westward than they are to be found in the present 
charts. I believe that had the Captain of the British Admiral kept his 
lead going a little oftener, that he would never have brought his ill-fated 
ship so close to the land. By the report of the inquiry published in the 
Melbourne newspapers, I find that they got a cast of the lead in the early 
part of the night, and that the captain remarked to the first officer that 
_ the arming of the lead (i.e., the tallow on the bottom of it) showed an 
_ Indentation like the marks generally left by a rocky bottom, but that the 
first officer thought it was only the mark of a man’s finger. No doubt 
it was marked by the rocks below; and if the captain had consulted his 
sailing direction he would have found that a rocky bottom is only to be 
met with to the southward of his proper course, except very close to 
Cape Otway or the main. In the fairway at the entrance of Bass’s 
Straits the bottom at 60 fathoms is fine grey sand, and no doubt there 
could be a good line of soundings carricd well away to the westward, 
which would be of the greatest possible service to vessels approaching 
Bass’s Straits from that direction. 

I notice that the Victorian Government are thinking of putting another 
lighthouse on the western coast of King’s Island. Well, I do not like to 
say that this is not required, but I believe nautical men generally agree 
in thinking it bad to go seeking for a light where a ship has no business 
to be; anda ship in a westerly gale and thick weather would be ina 
bad plight if she was close enough to the rocky coast of King’s Island to 
see the proposed light on the western point of the island. Perhaps the 
removal of the present lighthouse further to the N.W. might be advan- 
tageous. At all events, it seems pretty evident that there is good and 
useful work to be done about those parts by some of our surveying ships, 
and I feel sure that our present gallant Commodore will lend a willing 
hand towards furthering the same. I have often, when sailing in these 
seas, thought how very deficient our charts were of the soundings, and 
how little we know of the set of the currents on the coasts of this our 
adopted land. In conclusion, I would beg of my nautical brethren to 
pay more attention to what our old seamen thought indispensable—viz., 
lead and lookout.—Yours, &c. 


J. C. T. 
Georgetown, Sydney, N. S. W., July 10th. 


Port. 


Aberdeen ... 
Barrow 
Belfast 
Bristol 
Cowes 
Dartmouth 
Dundee 
Faversham 
Glasgow ... 
Hall 

Jersey 
Liverpool ... 
London ... 
Middlesbro’ 
Newcastle ... 
Plymouth ... 
Port Glasgow 
Portsmouth 
Rochester ... 
Southampton 
Stockton ... 
Sunderland 
Whitehaven 
Workington 
Yarmouth ... 
Other Ports 


Total 


846 
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Sarina Surpes. 
No. of Ships No. of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
First 6 Months, added in First 6 Months, added in 
1874. July. 1874. Jaly. 
6 1 8,577 ase 2 }: 
1 — 1,777 ae — 7]. 
2 — 2,968 aie - ) 
5 1 501 “ea 144 J. 
9 — 512 sis - 
18 1 995 a 47 
4 — 1,479 ied a 
4 1 368 see 100 | 
12 8 10,951 .. 568% * 
11 2 755 vas 136 J 
5 2 860 sae 136 
15 4 .. 9,628 w. = 2,088 
17 ) - 1,496 bas 347 
1 — 1,467 ee - 
3 — 460 - 
9 1 532 sae 4} 
8 — 9,147 ae = 
6 — 5638 sr <= 
5 1 192 Be 5 
7 — 674 — 
2 — 3,616 as’e -_ 
26 4 23,122 ae 4,98 
1 — Ss 1,249 sine = 
1 — .. 1,068 a _ 
6 2 a 216 sis Tl 
112 22 w. 18,201 sis 1,345 
290 50 90,759 15,45 


one ee eee 
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STEAMSHIPS. 
No. of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
Port. First 6 Months, addedin First6 Months, added in 
1874. July. 1874. July. 
Glasgow ... 58 7 78,366 9,385 
Greenock ... 4 eae 1 10,239 8,628 
Port Glasgow 12 1 9,959 550 
Sunderland 18 5 16,720 5,958 
Newcastle... 23 6 80,316 7,696 
North Shields 16 — 5,429 — 
South Shields 10 1 4,469 197 
Liverpool ... 18 2, 11,511 1,757 
Dundee ... 2 — 3,278 — 
Hartlepool 5 — 5,139 —_ 
Aberdeen ... 8 — 1,528 — 
London 9 1 1,352 2,284 
Belfast 2 — 10,012 — 
Stockton ... 4 — 5,617 — 
Kirkcaldy ... 1 — 1,160 — 
Middlesbro’ 8 cas 1 7,690 457 
Hull ee 5 2 5,230 503 
Leith 2 — 2,576 ~ 
Bo'ness... 1 — 1,344 — 
Whitehaven 1 — 889 — 
Barrow 4 1 4,317 8,010 
Other ports 10 oe 4 2,658 1,278 
Total 206 82 214,794 36,5388 








Sounp Sienats at Sea.—It appears that the French authorities are 
interesting themselves in Sound Signals, with the same object as that of 
Professor Tyndall and his associates in their experiments at the South 
Foreland last year.’ The French investigations at present will be con- 
nected with a steam organ, called ‘‘ The Calliope,” for signalling, the 
sound of which, it is stated, may be heard from a distance of fifteen 
leagues in fine weather, and from a minimum distance of three leagues 
The period of the autumnal equinoctial gales as a. 


in foul weather. 
crucial test will be chosen for a scries of careful experiments. 
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Tue launching of a large ship is an operation requiring considerable fore- 
thought and care ; forethought in preparing a suitable place for the vessel 
to be built on, with a special view to getting her off, and care in the 
adjustment of the launch, so that there shall be a sufficient incline and 
not too much friction to enable her to slide off easily, and at the same 
time not so much incline as to cause her to break away before her time, 
or when she is launched in a narrow river, to carry her too far. Ship- 
builders have at times found themselves somewhat in the position of 
Robinson Crusoe, when he built his boat without thinking how she could 
be got into the water; and, on the other hand, considerable damage has 
often been done by ships carrying away all impediments, and launching 
themselves. Most of our readers will remember the intense interest felt 
by all classes of society in the slow, tedious, and expensive launch of the 
Great Eastern; and the Northumberland, one of the largest ships in the 
navy, afforded another illustration of the practical difficulty of getting an 
immense mass of iron safely into the water. In both these cases little 
or no harm was done to the ship herself, and the loss of money was due 
to the expense of completing the launch. 

Far otherwise is the case of the Independenzia, which has just been 
launched, after having been for six weeks half in and half out of the 
water, and so disabled that, to insure her floating after she was launched, 


appeared even more difficult than to launch her. The Independenzia has . 


been built for the Brazilian Government by Messrs. Dudgeon, of Cubitt 
Town, from designs by Mr. KE. J. Reed, C.B., and is intended to be the 
most powerful ship of their navy; in fact, other Brazilian ironclads 
already in existence are insignificant compared to her. She is 300 feet 
long, has a beam of 60 feet, and a load draught of 25 feet, with a load 
displacement of 9,000 tons. A better idea of her actual size may perhaps 
be formed when it is said that the Devastation is 285 feet long, 62 fee: 
8 inches beam, and has a Joad draught of about 26 feet, with a load 
displacement of about the same as the Independenzia. The last-named 
ship is to carry her guns in two turrets, and in protected bow and stern 
batteries, the turrets each accommodating two 85-ton guns, the other 
ordnance being much smaller. 

The armour on the turrets varies from 18 to 11 inches, that on the 
sides from 12 to 9 inches, somewhat less than the Devastation, whose 
maximum is 14 inches and minimum 10. The Independenzia, however, 
will have more the appearance of 6 sea-going ship than the English iron- 
clad we have named, as she is to be barque-rigged, and consequently wii 
not be able to have an all-round fire from her turret guns. It is for this 
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reason that she has armoured batteries at bow and stern, sloped away at 
the sides so as to interfere as little as possible with the turret guns. 
Her estimated actual horse-power is 8,500. She is from some distance 


above the load line downwards sheathed with wood and coppered. Her - 


construction is on the plan usually adopted for large ironclads—longita-, 
dinal frames and double bottom. On the 16th July, when the first 
attempt was made to launch her, it is estimated that the weight of the 
whole structure was something under 6,000 tons, a considerable portion 
of the armour being then in place. It was found impossible to start her, 
and she had to remain till the next spring tides, when, on the 29th of 
the same month, another attempt was made, which resulted in the 
disaster which has excited so much attention. To support the immense 
Weight, the builders had thought it desirable to have three sets of ways 
on each side, and thus the friction was proportionally increased, besides 
which, the extra complication caused an additional liability to bad work. 

The declivity given to a launching slide is so arranged as to produce a 
carved road for the ship to slip along, in which the descent increases as 
she goes on, so that she may not have too great a tendency to move at 
frst, and may be easily held till the water is high enough to float her, 
but that once in motion, she may get quickly over the last part of her 
journey, in order that when her stern is lifted by the water, the grip 
which is suddenly brought upon the foremost supports may not be of 
ong continuance. The round-up given to the launching slide is known 


is camber. Too much friction, a want of parallelism in the six launching | 


lides, insufficient declivity, or insufficient camber, any one of these 
auses, or a combination of them, might have caused the failure, and the 
wo last might have been produced by the ship’s settling, even if all were 
ight when the launch was originally built. 

Without hazarding an opinion as to the actual cause of failure, we do 
of hesitate to say that the builders, in placing so great a weight of 
mour before launching, incurred a great and unnecessary risk. 
rmour-plates can be fitted even more conveniently in dry dock than on 
slip, and the Admiralty and most private builders, even when they do 
it altogether build the large ironclads in dock, take care that they shall 
' launched while they are a manageable weight. On the second 
tempt at launching, on the 29th July, the ship was started, and, for a 
ne, she appeared to gain in velocity, then to slacken, and, at last, 
me to a standstill when she had gone about 180 feet and her stern was 
mersed. ll efforts to move her farther failed, and, as the tide ebbed 
d the water left her, it soon appeared that the failure to launch 
mld be attended with most serious consequences. The extreme 
rtion of the ground-ways had been extended beyond the yard, and 
es had been driven for their support. It is probable that this part 
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of the work would have been quite adequate to the purpose for which it 

was intended, that it would have sustained the pressure of the ship 

passing rapidly over it, but it entirely failed to support the steady and 

continued strain brought upon it as the water ebbed away from the after 

part, and, in consequence, the whole overhanging weight of the stern 

was thrown upon the midship portion of the ship. The results were 

that a considerable portion of the bottom was crushed in, frames were 

broken, plates torn, bulkheads doubled up, and even solid iron pillars 

six inches in diameter were bent and twisted, and the beams above 

broken in consequence. The after part of the ship settled down con- 

siderably, and the bow was thrown up above the old launch. It has 

been said that the ship’s back is broken. What the writer of a sensa- 

tional article, in which this phrase was used meant by that statement we 

do not know; but anyone can see that her topsides are uninjured, and 
that her sheer is unaltered. In an article which has been written, partly 
in answer to the pessimist writer who referred to her “ broken back,” 

the Independenzia’s ‘‘tin kettle bottom’? has been spoken of in a 
way which would convey the idea that her bottom plating is thinner than 
is necessary for the class of ship. Such is not the case. It is true 
that her bottom plating appears very thin when compared with that of 
large merchant ships, but it must be remembered that, whereas ships built 
with transverse frames depend almost entirely upon their bottom plating 
for longitudinal strength, ironclads are built with longitudinal frames, 
and hence require only a sufficient thickness of plating to resist the 
pressure of the water and to admit of a margin for deterioration. Ifa 
large ship with transverse frames and anything like the weight of the 
Independenzia had been placed as she was, the probability is that she 
would have been torn in two by the immense strain brought upon the 
topsides. Ships are not designed to meet strains of such a character as 
this, and the marvel has been, not that the local injuries are so great, 
but that the injury is merely local. 


The launching of the Independenzia was completed successfully on tke 


10th of September. New launching-ways were prepared with a greater 
declivity than those used on the first occasion, and, at the same time. 
with less surface for friction, there being one only on each side, and ote 
under the keel. The water was allowed to flow in and out of the after 
part of the ship at every tide, in order that she should not be strainc: 
by repeated lifting, but on tho day of the launch it was excluded. ‘TL- 
Jaunching-ways, although laid at a greater declivity than the former one+ 
were not at so great an inclination as that in which the ship had settl: 
hersclf, and it was thus necessary that the after part of the ship shoz- 
be lifted by the water till she was brought to the same declivity as t! 

launch. In the course of this operation, very severe strains we" 
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brought upon the part of the ship just before the hole in the bottom, 

and upon supports immediately under it, which served as a fulcrum for 

the ship to turn on as her stern was raised, and her bow lowered. The 

great difficulty had been to stop up the damaged part of the bottom in 

such a way that it should hold good when the ship was launched. -To 

accomplish this, a flat had been laid in two thicknesses, each layer being 
well caulked, and the upper being worked diagonally. The remains of 
the old launch, which had been forced into, and in some cases through 
the skin, were fastened to her. The great risk of the second attempt at 

launching was in connection with this flat—would it retain its position 
and consistency as the ship lifted? The result proved that it did, and 
we understand there were no signs of leakage after the launch. So well, 

indeed, had all the arrangements of the second launch been planned, 

that no force was needed to start the ship ; as soon as her stern was 
lifted by the water, she showed unmistakeable signs of a readiness to go 

off, and when the dog-shores were knocked away, she launched herself 
without needing the hydraulic power, of which ample provision had 
been made. 

The launch of the Independenzia had been insured for £250,000 at 
2s. 6d. per cent. premium, and, we believe, part of the delay in the 
second launch was caused by some hesitation on the part of the under- 
writers upon whom the pecuniary risk devolved. It will cost much to 
repair the damage which has been done to the ship, but, with proper care, 
the work can be so done that she will be as strong and good a ship as 
she was designed to be. 


LATITUDE BY ALTITUDES OF TWO STARS. 





‘To the majority of the officers in the Morcantile Marine the solution of 
the ‘Problem for Navigators,” which appeared in our last number, 
will appear very long and difficult. Perhaps the following particular 
case of the general problem will be simpler, and new even to the expert 
calculator. 

Choose two stars not differing very much in Right Ascension,* and 
take the Altitude of the more westerly star; after an interval equal to 
the difference of the Right Ascensions of the two stars converted into 
Mean Solar Time, take the Altitude of the other star ; consequently, tho 
stars are observed on the same Hour Circle, and A, in Raper’s form, is 


* Any two stars can be taken, but if they differ little in Right Ascension, no 
a llowauce need be made for run in the interval. 
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the difference of the Declinations of the two stars. Bis either 0° or 180° ; 
C is found as in Raper’s form—that is, like B in the ‘‘ Problem for 


Navigators,” using Zenith Distances instead of Polar Distances. D is 
the same as O if the angle at the lower star is found, and is the supple- 
ment of C, if the angle at the upper star is found. The Latitude is 
found as in Raper’s form. Hence the calculation is only one-half of that 
required in the general problem. 

Example.—Take as before the stars Sirius and Castor on 24th March, 
1874. Their difference of Right Ascension is 46" 58*, which, converted 
into Mean Solar Time, is 46™ 50*. 

The observed Altitude of Sirius was 32° 85’ 58”, after an interval of 
46™ 50° the observed Altitude of Castor was 48° 19’ 5”, required the 
North Latitude. 








Nautical Academy, 


10, King Street, Tower Hill. 





Sirius Alt. 82° 35’ 68” Castor Alt. 48° 19’ 6” Sirius Decl. 16° 82’ 473 
Dip. 4 16 . Dip. 4 165 CastorDecl. 82 9 5:1 

82 31 38 48 14 60 A48 42 22 

Ref. 1 81 Ref. 52 } 

32 80 7 48 13 58 

90 90 | 

Z.D. 57 29 58 Z.D.41 46 2 | 

A. 48° 42’ 42" Cosee. 124130 D. 51° 52’ 8” | 
Z.D. 57 29 53 Cosec. 073980 Supp. 128 757 Sin. Sq. 9°H07=1 
» 41 46 2 P.D. 106 8247 Sin. 9-981-3 
147 58 37 Z.D. 572968 Sin. 99244 

73 59 18 164 2 40 ; 

25 16 36 Sin.  9°680418 107 55 4 Sin. 8q. 9-817 +4 

16 29 25 Sin. 9:458098 Sum. 2715744 ° #8 | 
D=C 51 52 8 in. Bq. 9°281621 Diff. 56 7 86 | 
$Sum.135 68 62 Sin. 9842: 

Dif. 28 848 Sin 9-67. 

Colat. 69 44 47 Sin. Sq. 9-51-. 

Lat. 20 15 13 


W. H. BOLT. 
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THE manning of the Royal Navy is a question that has occupied the 
serious attention, more or less, of every Government. This has arisen 
from the circumstance that no country in the world is so dependent as 
‘our own on the strength and efficiency of its navy. Our little island is 
vulnerable at every point. A hostile neighbour might land with almost 
no opposition on any part of the coast; and, now that steam power 1s 
so universal, might run war steamers up our rivers, and in a few hours 
destroy our principal sea-ports and shipping. Nor is it our coasts only 
that require protection. There are our colonies, dependencies, and 
foreign possessions scattered over the globe, and our merchant shipping 
whitening the waters of every sea, all dependent on the naval power of 
the mother country. 

Our ‘* wooden walls,” long a popular phrase, have gone with a past 
age, and ironclads and turret-ships have taken their place. But whatever 
changes or improvements art and science may have accomplished in the 
material structure of our ships of war, the fact remains, and will for ever 
remain, that the real defenders of the country are our British tars. The 
victories during the olden wars under a Blake, a Nelson, or a Camper- 
down, were not the fruits of those gigantic three-deckers -which then 
composed the Royal Navy; they were the achievements of those brave, 
brawny, and active spirits by whom they were manned, who knew only 
how to nail the banner to the mast, and then board the enemy. 

The forty years of peace which happily succeeded Waterloo rendered 
the services of these sailor patriots to a large extent unnecessary ; and, 
accordingly, they were transferred to the more peaceful arena of the 
Mercantile Marine. During this blissful era naval warfare was in a manner 
forgotten ; the old campaigns had become matter of history; financial 
reformers were more concerned about the ‘‘ ways and means;”’ and men 
of peace strained their eyes in expectation of catching the first rays of 
the millennium, when the nations would keep jubilee a thousand years. 

‘We have, however, been reminded, once and again, that the millen- 
nium has not yet dawned upon the world. Less than twenty years ago, 
the northern autocrat crossed the Pruth, and defied our arms; and since 
then we have found ourselves face to face with circumstances that meant 
a great war. It was said of the late Lord Palmerston that whenever he 
wanted to carry through a measure of national defence, he got up the. 
‘‘ bue and cry” of continental war. A policy that rendered necessary a 
fictitious course like that was neither honourable nor safe to the nation, 

and we experienced the truth, and the effects of it in our unprepared 
-condition for the Crimean campaign. What was the actual state then of 
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the Royal Navy? Ships, first-class ships, there were, but of what use 
were they without the living sinews of brave trained men to apply them 
against the enemy? The gallant Admiral of the Baltic fleet bitterly 
complained of the delay in getting his complement of men, that those he 
got were of little use, and, as might have been expected, the consequence 
was inaction and virtual defeat. We were then taught an expensive 
lesson; and one of the effects of it was a renewal of the question—the 
best mode of manning the Royal Navy. 

In 1858 a Royal Commission was appointed to consider, and report on 
the subject. The Commission, over which the Earl of Hardwicke pre- 
sided, met in July of that year, and called to its assistance some of the 
principal officers of the Navy, and of the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade, Captain Brown, Registrar-General of Seamen, and the shipping 
masters at the principal sea-ports of the United Kingdom. In February 
following they presented the result of their deliberations to Her Majesty, 
and, in accordance with their recommendation, an Act was passed in the 
next session of Parliament for establishing a Royal Naval Reserve of 
thirty thousand men. 

The wisdom and sound judgement of the man who originated the idea 
of a Royal Naval Reserve have been fully proved. Such a force mects 
on the one hand the popular objection to a large standing navy, and it 
provides on the other hand a body of men qualified for immediate service 
in the fleet in the event of sudden danger to the country, and at com- 
paratively little cost. Asan auxiliary to the principal arm of our national 
defence its importance can scarcely be overrated, and its value is 
enhanced by the fact that while it contributes directly in maintaining the 
peace and safety of the country, it confers important benefits on the 
members of the corps, and through them on merchant shipping generally. 

But however wisely conceived and planned, the working out of the 
scheme was a very different thing. A long standing prejudice against 
the Royal Navy was known to exist in the minds of merchant seamen. 
That being so, it was natural that the latter should view this move with 
suspicion, and as a trap to lead them into the regular service. Even the 
liberality of the conditions offered by Government contributed to this 
feeling. For nothing was more common at the outset than, when the 
advantages of the force were pointed out to a seaman, to receive for 
answer, ‘‘ The Government won’t give us £10 a year for nothing ; theyll 
have it out of us some day.”’ All this was well understood and anticipated 
by those at the head of affairs. Instead of putting the business into the 
hands of recruiting naval officers, which must have ended in certain 
failure, it was entrusted to the Marine Department of the Board of Trade. 
That great branch of the Executive, which exercises a fostering care in 
respect of seamen, and in everything relating to British shipping, con- 
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fided the actual working of the Act to the officials of Mercantile Marine 
offices then established at every port throughout the country. These 
officials in their ordinary duties had acquired the respect and confidence 
of seamen generally, they took pains to explain to them the objects and 
benefits connected with the Naval Reserve, and satisfied them that the 
Government was acting in good faith in what they promised. That this 
“was attained was verified by the fact that thousands of the best and most 
intelligent of seamen saw that the force was really a good thing, and 
came forward freely for enrolment. 

The immediate advantages derived by men joining the Reserve are 
now well known, and do not need to be detailed here. For the simple 
obligation to serve in the Royal Navy in the event of an emergency, 
which may never arise, £10 4s. a year is added to the seaman’s wages, 
besides a guaranteed pension to himself and family of not less than £12 
per annum, for a comparatively short period of service, and other pro- 
spective emoluments. It may be imagined from this that the benefits of 
the scheme are really all on the side of the seaman, and all the pay and 
loss to the country. We can show that it is not so; that at least the 
benefits are mutual. In the first place it is an ascertained fact that men 
who have been trained in merchant vessels, where every man has to 
acquire and perform every branch of seamanship, are better sailors than 
those trained in the Royal Navy. Again, it has been proved that they 
can easily be trained to equal proficiency in what relates more particularly 
to ships of war. The testimony of the commanding oflicers of drill-ships 
and batteries on this point is highly satisfactory ; and this testimony has 
been confirmed by inspecting admirals and Lords -of the Admiralty. 
Not only are Naval Reserve men thus instructed and thoroughly qualified 
for serving in the Royal Navy at any timo if required, but the admirable 
regulations of the force are such, that whatever may happen, or however 
unexpectedly untoward events may arise, the whereabouts of every man 
is known, so far as that is practicable, and the service of the great 
proportion of them, whether at home or abroad, at all times available. 

It was never intended that the Naval Reserve should supersede to any 
extent the ordinary naval force of the country. At one period Britain 
could honestly lay claim to the title “‘ Mistress of the Seas.” But the 
world has progressed, the relative positions of nations have changed, and 
it is not in the nature of things that it should be otherwise. It would 
be sheer folly and infatuation on our part to shut our eyes to the fact. 
Other maritime Powers have in recent years largely increased their 
navies, and in that direction they are treading closely on our heels. We 
do not complain of this, as they have equal rights with ourselves. It is, 
however, a stern reminder that we cannot afford any material diminution 
of our naval strength; and it should also convince us that there is no 
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alternative between a large and costly permanent Navy and a Reserve 
that can be equipped and brought into action any day. In pleading this 
cause we feel reluctantly compelled again and again from political con- 
siderations, to revert to the question of expense. On that point all we 
shall say here is, that the moral effect on our neighbours by the volun- 
teer movement, to which the Crimean War gave rise, has been abundantly 
evident ; and if the existence of a powerful Naval Reserve shall in any 
degree contribute to the maintenance of peace, its value, even in a peca- 
niary respect, will require no illustration. 

Under the old system, whenever a cloud appeared in the political 
horizon the expensive and uncertain process of enlisting through rendez- 
vous had to be put in motion; and, what was far worse than the 
expense, the scum of seamen only could be obtained ; and, as we have 
shown, much precious time was lost before they could be made of any 
use. Matters are now completely changed. The press-gang has long 
been reprobated, recruiting rendezvous have been rendered unnecessary, 
and, instead, with a proper complement of Reserve, we can depend on 
manning our fleet on a few days notice with the best class of seamen. 
It was strongly urged by the opponents of the Reserve scheme that the 
men, though wanted, would not be found, or, if found, would not turn 
out to fulfil their engagements. That insinuation has long ago been 
proved to be entirely without foundation. When the affair of the Trent 
threatened to involve the country in a war with America, Reserve men 
fully expected their services would be required ; and, so far from hanging 
back, they at once anticipated the action of the Government by declaring 
their readiness to receive orders. Since then their fidelity and qualifica- 
tions have been severely tested once and again. With a view of 
practically ascertaining what the effect of a call on the Reserve would 
be, in what spirit it would be met, and of testing the real efficiency of the 
men, they have been summoned on two occasions for a cruize in the 
fleet. In both instances this occurred at a season of the year when sea- 
men were closely employed in their ordinary avocations ; it was no part 
of their bargain to be called out in this way, and they could have declined 
the call without any breach of the regulations. Yet, what was the 
result ? Almost every man whose time was at his own command was 
found at his post, and with hearty good will. This was more than 
might have been expected, for, from the personal knowledge of the 
writer, not a few of them sacrificed their situations, and went at a 
personal loss in order to prove the honour of the corps and their loyalty 
to the cause! And, as regards their conduct and efficiency the several 
commanding officers under whom they served in the fleet bore testimony 
in terms of high commendation. 

_ In connection with this subject we may here observe, that until s 
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recent period, seamen, a8 a class, were almost totally neglected. In 
public estimation they were placed in the category with those who 
are regarded as scarcely within the pale of civilized society. For- 
getting their value in a national point of view, that they are the 
medium through which many of our comforts and luxuries are obtained, 
that their peculiar profession deprives them to a large extent of the 
comforts of home and the privileges of society, while it exposes them to 
great perils and privations, we permit them, when unfit for sea, to be 
turned -adrift destitute on the world. Many of them have felt the 
neglect, and, warm-hearted fellows as they proverbially are, instead of 
laying up something against the ‘‘rainy day,” they drowned their cares and 
forgot their pains in a cup of pleasure at the end of the voyage. After 
all that has been done there is still too much room for this observation. 

It is useless to moralise and wail over the intemperance and impro- 
vident habits of seamen. They are not worse in these respects than 
others, nor than some who are exposed to fewer temptations. And had 
the benevolent legislation now at work been in existence at an earlier 
period, there might have been a better state of things at the present day. 
Happily the tide is turned, partially at least. By a series of enactments 
the interests and personal well-being of seamen, as a class, have been 
recognised. Laws have been framed and passed having for their object 
the preservation of seamen’s lives at sea, and the security of their hard- 
earned gains on shore. And for years the Board of Trade have been 
working out, in a steady legitimate way, remedial measures of this 
character, ten-fold more effective than the ill-considered proposals of 
popular agitators. Reforms in this, any more than in other great social 
questions, are not to be accomplished in a day. Much, however, has 
already been done, and the benevolent work is still in active progress. But 
the cause is one which should not be left wholly to legislation, or in the 
hands of the Government. Shipowners are directly interested parties, and 
have their duties in the matter. Whatever tends to improve the character 
of seamen, raise their self-respect, and make them better men, confers a 
corresponding benefit on the owners of shipping. That interested and 
influential class should recognise the fact, and unite with the Board of 
Trade in this benevolent work. 

The establishment of the Royal Naval Reserve was a step in the course 
‘we have just indicated. Seamanship, and physical fitness, do not alone 
qualify a man for admission to the force. He must have character 
besides. A man with a known bad character will not be admitted ; and 
@ man who has been repeatedly found guilty of misconduct after admis- 
sion is liable to be dismissed from the force, and to the forfeiture of all 
its advantages. Desertion from their ships by seamen is one of the 
gmnoyances connected with the Merchant Service. Without saying 
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that the seaman is always at fault, we believe that he generally is so, 
and the almost invariable effect is loss to the ship, and loss to himself 
both in character and money. This offence on the part of Reserve 
men is severely punished ; and our experience is that the offence is of 
less frequent occurrence than it once was, and it is our belief that it will 
diminish in the same ratio as the number of Reserve men increases. The 
rules of the force, with other considerations, exert a powerful influence 
in attaching men to their country and to their homes. They are induced 
to seek employment in British, rather than in ships of other countries ; 
they are led to feel that an interest is taken in their well-being at home, 
and that while that interest is accompanied with substantial benefits, it 
also imposes responsibilities. Their annual drill associates and familiarises 
them with officers and men of the Royal Navy, the discipline improves 
their habits in order and cleanliness, and, at the same time, lets them see 
that the common prejudices against the regular service are unfounded. 

With a view of rendering the Royal Naval Reserve as complete as possible, 
and of satisfying seamen that the Government was acting in good faith 
with them, provision was made in the Act for appointing officers to the 
force out of masters and mates of merchant vessels. The emoluments 
granted to officers are merely nominal and trifling, being limited to a mess 
allowance while on drill, and the standard of admission is high. Not- 
withstanding this, within a short time a large number of masters and mates 
qualified themselves and obtained commissions. That was extremely 
gratifying. As the position could only be reached at a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice, it indicated a fine feeling and a high appreciation 
of being attached to the corps. And if, as at one time proposed, the 
rank of commander had been created, it would have been viewed as 8 
prize for masters of high standing in the merchant service to aim at. 

It would be a mistake to infer from all this that something like a moral 
and physical revolution in the character and conduct of seamen has taken 
place. Such a result would amount almost to a miracle. The grest 


bulk of our seamen, it is well known, are drawn from the lowest class of | 


society ; many of them in their boyhood are cast upon the world. Ass 
rule they go to sea with almost no education, and it is only the few tha: 
rise above that position in after life. These circumstances render seamen. 
as a class, more dependent than others, and their profession inevitably 
contributes to the same end. On that ground they have peculiar claims 
for protection; and for that reason the Government has felt warranted & 
interfering with their personal and private affairs to an extent which woal! 
not be tolerated in any other branch of the community. That inter 
ference, as we have shown, has been wisely directed. It might well & 
extended in affording them more protection on their arrival on shore. 
and against the almost certain destitution of old age. The Naval Reserv 
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can accomplish these desirable ends only to a limited extent. The force 
embraces only a meré fraction of the seamen of the country, and it never 
ean do more at one time. But by a modified system, which we would 
strongly recommend, the ten or fifteen years members of the force could 
be allowed to fall out, the rising youth induced to take their place, and 
in this way a large proportion of our merchant seamen might be moulded 
in the salutary discipline of drill-ship. 

It will have been gathered from these brief and random observations 
that we estimate very highly the Royal Naval Reserve. Let it be marked 
that the Reserve is not a nursery to the Royal Navy; it is a body of 
trained men ready at all times to join that arm of the public service, and, as 
we have shown, one that may be relied on both for efficiency and loyalty. 
The force is popular with the country, it has realized all that was expected 
of it, and the country has never grudged the expense of its maintenance. 
But, while we say this, let it be clearly understood that our approbation 
applies to the Reserve as a well and wisely-planned scheme of national 
defence, and to the strength of the force as it at one time existed, and 
not to the dilapidated condition in which it stands at present. What are 
the facts in this respect ? The Government of 1859 contemplated an 
effective force of 80,000 men, and power to enrol to that extent was 
sanctioned by Parliament.. By prudent management on the part of the 
Board of Trade the dislike of merchant seamen to the Royal Navy was 
gradually removed, and, in the course of a few years, the force acquired 
considerable strength, and was decidedly popular. By-and-bye, how- 
ever, the Czar and Sebastopol came to be forgotten. We were friends 
once more with the United States. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘was looking more to the national purse strings than to national defences. 
Economy, so called, was the order of the day, and the Admiralty in their 
annual estimates seemed to take special delight in cutting down the item 
applicable to the Naval Reserve. This course necessitated changes in 
the management of the force. Rules were introduced at variance with 
the conditions on which men were enrolled, a sort of cheese-paring 
process in the expenditure followed, dissatisfaction was the consequence, 
and a large percentage of desirable men dropped out of the force. This 
was miserable economy! If the existence of the Naval Reserve turns 
upon the question of pounds, shillings, and pence, the sooner it is abolished 
the better, and on the same principle the Army and Navy may be allowed 
to follow. . All we shall add here is, that if the Reserve were abolished, 
or what would amount to the same thing, allowed to dwindle away, it 
‘will be next to impossible ever to revive it, and the country may discover 
its value some morning, when out of existence. It was under a Con- 
servative Government that the force w ‘lished. We know that the 
present Board of Admiralty is str: of its maintenance, and 
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we look with confidence to that department for placing it in the position 
it ought to occupy as an arm of national defence. 

If any other considerations were necessary to induce us to improve 
the condition of our sailors, and attach them by the strongest ties to the 
service of the country, they are to be found in the fact already stated 
that our position in the world mainly depends uponthem. We can never 
be a great military power in comparison with continental States, and we 
must either be & great naval power or sink to the level of a second or 
third-rate State. In the councils of the world the word of a nation is 
heavy in the same degree as its arm is strong, and our arm is pre- 
eminently that which guards our shores, sweeps the seas, and carnes3 
terror to the coast of the enemy. The Navy is at once our sword and 
shield, our weapon of attack, and our rampart of defence. And so long 
as Britain is most powerful on the seas she will, more than any other 
Empire, sway the destinies of the world. When, if ever, she loses her 
ocean dominion, she will be unable to mould her own fate. Ambition 
and the desire for safety equally urge us to make our Navy so effective 
that it may furnish the best guarantee for peace at home, and power 
abroad. If it does not reach that condition the fault will be our own 
Our wealth, our mineral treasures, our mechanical resources, all combine 
in giving us that superiority in the mere material of naval warfare. Bui 
in respect of men we will stand, if we are wise, beyond the possibility 
of rivalry. The combination of races which has formed the population 
of this island has produced a capacity for maritime greatness in a far 
higher degreee than exists among the inhabitants of any other region. 
In a word, we alone have the men who can make naval pre-eminence 
possible. The stock, however, is scarce in the world and has a hgh 
value. Other States will and do bid against us for our seamen, and if 
we would keep them we must treat them well and make them feel thst 
the country deserves to be guarded by the skill and valour of her 
sons. The care which is now being taken to protect their interests, ard 
improve their condition, are instalments of what we earnestly plead for. 
The Royal Naval Reserve is one of these, and gives promise that 
Britannia’s trident, which can never fall from her hands except throug’ 
her own neglect, will be held in her grasp more firmly than ever. 
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For some time past we have been contending against the application of 
hard and fast rules in matters relating to our Mercantile Marine, and 
have found it necessary, especially, to resist the proposal to place the 
absolute control of the construction and building of merchant vessels in 
the hands of a corporation. While recognising the great value of the 
registries in their own special business—that is, in furnishing informa- 
tion to underwriters as to the characters of ships—we have resolutely 
opposed all proposals for investing them with authority over the ship- 
building of this country. Some of the evils caused by hard and fast 
rules, even when voluntarily submitted to by shipbuilders, are forcibly 
shown by a pamphlet written by Mr. J. Wigham Richardson, of New- 
castle, on the influence of the registries upon shipbuilding. These evils 
would, as we have before shown, be much intensified if the survey of the 
registries were made compulsory. 

Mr. Richardson begins by quoting the oft-quoted epigram of Mr. 
Thomas Gray of the Board of Trade, that ‘‘ whenever you make a 
minimum of requirements, that becomes the maximum of what is 
done.”” ‘*And go,” he continues, ‘if comes to pass that builders, 
instead of aiming and striving to excel, are tempted to endeavour 
merely to pass muster.” As an instance of the effect of this, the 
case of the transference of the trade of wood shipbuilding from some 
other ports to Sunderland, which at one time was concerned chiefly with 
the production of second-class ships for the coal trade, is by Mr. 
Richardson ascribed to the action of Lloyd’s in classing a kind of ship, 
which at one time would only have been used as a collier, to ‘‘ carry dry 
and perishable cargoes to all parts of the world.”” ‘‘In former times,”’ 
he says, ‘‘a shipowner wanting a first-class ship, went to a first-class 
builder, and arranged a proper specification, and built a first-class ship ;”" 
but classification has had the effect of bringing down the quality of the best 
ships. One special point in Lloyd’s rules for wooden ships is selected 
for criticism, and in this we certainly must go with Mr. Richardson. 
There is only one scantling given for wood ships, whatever wood they 
may be composed of, although the time is extended for ships built of 
more durable wood. Thus it is pointed out, that ships from New 
Brunswick have the same scantling as oak or teak ships built in England. 
There is one important fact about the matter which Mr. Richardson has 
left out, however, and that is, that fir ships of over 600 tons are 
required to be strengthened by diagonal iron riders. A thorough and 
complete classification would require that scantlings should be regulated 
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by the strength of material, and that a reduction should always be made 
for additional strengthening in the case of iron-plate riders. We should 
recommend the Registry Committee to go over the rules for wood as well 
as for iron ships, and in the light of our present knowledge of the 
qualities of timber, to so adjust their requirements as to secure that 
every ship of the same size and class shall be of nearly the same strength, 
whatever may be the material of which she is composed. There may 
be some inducement for Lloyd’s to hold on to the present state of things 
in the fact that in the Colonies they are subjected to a keen competition 
- with Veritas and other registries; but the right and best system must m 
the end succeed. Let the committees of all the registries instead of 
striving to compete with each other by lowering their requirements, 
adopt the contrary course of confining their highest certificates to ships 
which are everything that can be desired; and we believe the result 
will be that the society which gives the most accurate information to the 
underwriter will ultimately have the greatest success. 

The more important part of Mr. Richardson's pamphlet is, however, 
devoted to the question of the effect of the registries upon the character 
of iron ships. He thus gives the history of Lloyd’s rules for iron ships :-— 
‘¢ When iron steamcrs and ships became an established fact, I believe 
Lloyd’s surveyors visited the principal shipyards where they were being 
built, and took notes of the various scantlings. They then fitted these 
into the framework of their grades, averaged them, gave names approach- 
ing to their technical terms for wooden ships, and finally framed a set of 
rules. These were all based upon the tonnage of the ship. After the 
rules were formed and tabulated, symptoms of weakness began to show 
themselves in ships of extreme proportions, and supplementary rules were 
made to meet these cases. ... . All this time there was a constant 
under-current of discontent amongst shipbuilders and shipowners. 
Many of our shipbuilders were constantly pointing out that they wanted 
to build strong ships and good ships, and that Lloyd's rules compelled 
them to build heavy ships and weak ships... . . Finally, the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Registry was established, and issued rules of its own; 
faulty enough they were, but so great an improvement on Lloyd’s old 
rules, that the latter society has gradually and, step by step, practically 
and substantially copied or adopted them.” 

At first, gross tonnage, or to be more accurate, under-deck tonnaze, 
regulated the scantlings. To the first reason alleged against the use of 
tonnage for this purpose we must demur. ‘The grades,’ he remarks, 
‘‘were arranged at each hundred tons, which was not a sufticient sub- 
‘ division, and owners not wishing to overweight their ships might build 
a vesscl designed to be—say, 680 tons, and from miscalculation or care- 
less measurement by the surveyors, she might turn out to be 701 tons, 
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and the committee hardly knew, under these circumstances, how to 
assign 8 class.”’ 

Miscalculation of tonnage may at once be put ont of the question, it is 
all but impossible after the thorough check to which all tonnage compn- 
tations are submitted. Bad measurement is also, to a large extent, 
provided against by the same means, and to show how minutely exact 
the official measurements frequently are, we may mention the fact that 
recently an iron ship, of about 700 tons, the size mentioned by Mr. 
Richardson in illustration, having been built in England for foreigners 
some years ago, was subsequently bought by British subjects, and, on 
being presented for registry, the measurement, de novo, by a new sur- 
‘veyor was within one ton of the former measurement. A difference, 
referred to by Mr. Richardson, of twenty-one tons—three per 
cent.—would be, we should say, as likely to be due to an inaccurate 
estimate on the part of the builder, or incorrect carrying out of 
the practical work as to careless measurement by the surveyor. 
‘Tonnage alone, however, was not a good standard for determining the 
sizes of the various parts of the structures of iron ships, tonnage takes 
account of length, breadth, depth, and fineness, and in making it the 
standard, sufficient importance is not attached to length, which is the 
most important consideration in the question. Lloyd’s new rules were a 
step in the right direction ; Mr. Richardson hardly does them justice in this 
respect, but they were very much at fault in not at once giving the due weight 
to great length. This serious defect in the rules is, we believe, in a fair 
way of being remedied. In one point, however, the new rules went a 
step backward—in neglecting the consideration of fineness. The — 
numbers which determine the scantlings of the outside plating and all 
that part of the structure upon which longitudinal strength depends, are 
obtained by multiplying the sum of the half-breadth, half-girth, and half- 
depth by the length. The half-girth is taken amidships, so that while 
gome reduction may be made for rise of floor, there is none made for the 
much more important element of fineness. Lloyd's rules, as they at 
present stand, are thus fairly open to the charge of encouraging the 
building of full, cumbersome, and unhandy ships. The midship section 
and the length determine the weight of iron in the structure, and thus 
fine and fast ships are overweighted in comparison with others. In- 
stances of the injurious effect of this arrangement are given :— 

‘‘T will take two steamers built by my firm, neither of which has 
anything extreme about it. The one steamer, the H. P. Stephenson, 
was classed 90 Al, at Lloyd’s; the other, the America, has no class, 
nor could she have been classed, and at the same time has fulfilled the - 
conditions of her service. By Lloyd’s rules, she would have been built 
on a higher number than the H. P. Stephenson, although she had to 
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carry only 250 tons of cargo, while the H. P. Stephenson carrief 
1,800 tons !” 

The obvious remedy for this is to measure several girths at different 
points in the ship’s length, and use them to modify the midship girth, if, 
indeed, a more satisfactory result would not be obtained by using a 
number of the under-deck tonnage into some power of the length. 
Another important point noticed is that no extra strength is required 
when there is a poop, and the difference is shown between the actual 
requirement of the case where there is a large superstructure aft, and 
the vessel is loaded to the upper deck, the poop being used for pas- 
sengers ; and the other case, where a piece is taken out of the hold of 
the ship for the same purpose, the one arrangement much increasing, 
and the other much reducing, the longitudinal strains. Therule, however, 
as it at present stands, requires the same quantity of material in these 
widely different cases. 

One more instance is given of a steamer, classed 100 A 1, at Lloyd’s, 
which in her first voyage showed signs of weakness, and which was 
ordered to be strengthened by the clumsy expedient of doubling. 
Mr. Richardson’s remarks on this case enforce what we have so often 
said in this journal on the evil effect of relieving shipbuilders of respon- 
sibility for the design and execution of their work. ‘‘She was built by 
a firm of no small reputation, the partners of which, and their staff, are 
amply competent to calculate strains and strengths. Iam sure, however, 
they gave themselves no such trouble, but left the responsibility of fixing 
the scantlings to Lloyd’s Committee.” 

Mr. Richardson’s remedy for these evils would be the formation of s 
committee of shipbuilders to frame rules of construction in conjunction 
with Lloyd’s leading surveyors, and ultimately to amalgamate all the 
registries. We for our part have no more faith in committees than in 
registries, perhaps less; and we believe that a committee such as is 
proposed would be altogether unworkable. A better remedy is in the 
hands of shipbuilders themselves ; let them cease to lean upon any hard 
and fast rules whatever, and endeavour to do their own work so 
thoroughly and conscientiously as to establish a reputation for good ship- 
building which shall be better than any class at Lloyd’s. Many of our 
best ocean steamers are now unclassed ; the existence of such ships is at 
once a check and a guide to the registries, and an increase in their 
number and efficiency would do more good than any committee. We 
hope also that Lloyd’s will forget for ever the dazzling vision of control- 
ling the entire shipbuilding of the country, and will keep up their present 
high position by modifying their rales, not merely in accordance with the 
views of their own scientific advisers, but with due regard to outside 
opinion. 
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Tue following paper is abridged from one of many very interesting letters 
on the subject of the South Sea Islands, written by Mr. H. B. Sterndale, 
of Auckland, for the Southern Cross newspaper :— 

As the trade in pearl shell has of late years received an unprecedented 
impetus, it cannot fail to be useful to merchants interested therein to note 
for their information certain facts concerning the manners of its produc- 
tion. The pearl oyster of the Pacific is an inhabitant of the interior 
lagoons of certain of the great coral atolls—the necessities of its existence 
appear to be clean, growing coral, to which to attach itself free from 
sand or drift, and a considerable influx and outflow of the sea at the rise 
and fall of the tide. That they are not absolutely confined to lagoons, 
but that they do exist in great quantity under the tremendous breakers 
which beat upon the outer reefs (as also, probably, at great depths in the 
sea beyond them), is a fact not generally known, but is nevertheless true. 
As a proof of this, there are to be found chiefly on the windward side of 
all coral reefs enclosing pearl lagoons (and especially at certain seasons 
of the year) incredible numbers of microscopic pearl oysters, and others 
of larger size, up to the diameter of a shilling, tossed about in the foam 
of the breakers, and travelling with the flood tide over the reef towards 
the calm waters of the lagoon. These have been spawned in the deep 
sea, or in the coral caves under the foaming surf which thunders on the 
outer reef, and seek, by some instinct of their nature, to make their own 
way into the placid waters enclosed within that stormy barrier. The 
oysters which are spawned within the lagoon are formed in congeries 
attached to the parent shells, or clustered in vast numbers fastened to 
one another in the holes of the rocks. The shell comes to maturity in 
about seven years, at which time its average weight is about one 
pound, exclusive of the fish contained in it. The usual size is 
about that of a soup-plate, or ten inches in diameter, although, in 
rare instances, they arrive at as much as eighteen. After this the 
creature perishes, detaches itself from the rock, opens to close no 
more, the fish decays, and the shell, becoming coated with coral and 
other stony parasites within and without, loses all value. The pearl 
oyster is gregarious ; wheresoever one is found, there are of a surety 
vast numbers somewhere in the immediate vicinity. They are found in 
coral caverns hanging from the roof, linked together after the manner of 
a chain, or clustered in large piles firmly attached to one another. This 
attachment is only temporary. It has been generally believed that the 
pearl oyster is a fixture, and certainly the appearance of the cable by 
which it binds itself to the rock would warrant that supposition. This 
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apparatus has the look of a large tassel, consisting of an infinite number 
of slender filaments, each about the thickness of a pack thread. It 
springs from the body of the fish, and passes through an orifice between 
the shells immediately next the hinge. During life its colour is iridescent, 
changing from a dark green to a golden bronze, exhibiting while in 
motion various prismatic hues. It fastens itself to the rugged rock with 
so determined a hold hs frequently to require the utmost strength of 
a powerful man to tear it from them. Under these circumstances, it 
seems incredible that the creature should move from place to place. 
But, to borrow the words of Galileo, ‘ Nevertheless if does move; 
and under the influences of certain causes, these bivalves are in the 
habit of migrating en masse, not for any great distance, it is true, yet 
from one coral shelf to others in the immediate neighbourhood. As 
concerns the reason of their exodus, it might possibly be an alteration in 
the temperature of the water, caused by change of weather, or a scarcity 
of the animalcule upon which the oyster feeds. The presence of 
drift sand is obnoxious to its comfort ; consequently in the neighbour- 
hood of banks and cays composed of that kind of débris it will not 
live. In lagoons which have no tideway it is not found, and if introduced 
there perishes. The experiment has frequently been tried, and its 
failure seems traceable to the following cause: Wheresoever sea-water 
becomes stagnant in the lagoons of the Pacific, there makes its appear- 
ance, in great numbers, a hideous reptile resembling a centipede, which 
is found from the smallest conceivable size up to a foot long; these 
enter and devour the oyster. They may have other enemies, this one 
is the most notable. Under favourable conditions, the life of the pearl 
oyster would seem to be one of uninterrupted ease and passive enjoy- 
ment. Himself a creature most gloriously beautiful, his existence is 
passed among forms of the most surpassing loveliness, bathed in the cool, 
bright, unpolluted waters of the main. There he adheres to the side of 
some caverned cliff, covered with marine vegetation, spreading out his 
ample beard (of which the dazzling colours, when viewed in the light of 
the refracted sunshine, beaming through the limpid element in which he 
dwells, are like the tints of the opal), and, sweeping around him his 
snaky tongue, he feeds daintily and waxes fat, devoting the surplus of 
his nacreous secretion to the production of a precious gem. It may be 
as well to mention here that pearls are, under certain conditions, liab!z 
to a form of decay, or a loss of brilliancy, which impairs their value. A 
good preservative against such a contingency is to keep them in mag- 
nesia. 

Surely, his lines are cast in pleasant places, and his existence 
might be one of unalloyed happiness; nevertheless, he has his affii< 
tions. Almost all well-grown pearl oysters are infested by Parasites 
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in the shape of a scarlet lobster, about the size of a shrimp. This 
pestilent intruder introduces himself into the shell in conjunction, as it 
appears, with the partner of his joys, and making themselves a bed under 
the fat, soft body of their victim, resisting all attempts to dislodge them, 
rear their interesting progeny, and cause no end of pain and annoyance. 
The true cause of the production of pearls is supposed by many to be a 
disease in the fish, for the following reasons :—In the first place, where- 
soever a pearl fishery is found of which the oysters grow to great size, 
with a clean, smooth outer surface, free from knots, humps, worm holes, 
or other blemishes, in fact presenting every appearance of healthy and 
uninterrupted development (which is particularly noticeable in lagoons 
where the shells are wide apart), there will the pearls be extremely 
scarce; so much so that it would not pay to prosecute such a fishery 
for the profit to be derived from the pearls alone, although the shell is 
proportionately more valuable. On the other hand, where shells are 
closely crowded together, deformed by pressure, abnormally thickened 
about the base, having lamine of which their outside is composed forced 
at their edges into an unnatural contact, so as to induce a belief that 
their growth had been stunted, as likewise being studded with warts 
and knots of a scabby appearance, being, moreover, honeycombed 
with small worm-holes which penetrate more or less deeply into 
the nacre—there will pearls most exceedingly abound. It is not 
uncommon for as many as a hundred pearls to be found in such a shell, 
though the presumption is that where they exist in such great numbers, 
very few, and frequently none whatever, will possess any market 
value. But of the presence of the conditions necessary to the production 
of a pearl inside of an oyster there is one very significant and certain 
sign, the faculty of detecting which can only be acquired by practice. 
While the fish is alive, the two flat surfaces which appear at the back of 
the hinge present very beautiful prismatic colours; the cable which 
attaches it to the rock is in like manner remarkable. When the shell 
contains pearls, the prevailing colours of these portions is, while in 
vigorous life (as when just removed from the waters), a certain shade of 
bronze, brilliant but evanescent, which is not easy to describe, but very 
easy to bé recognized by the experienced fisher. By this means a man 
well used to the work will, with great certainty, pick out from a boat- 
load of living oysters at least 75 per cent. of those which contain pearls. 
In the Pacific, all oysters are opened by the knife, which, if carefully 
performed, is the best plan. The best instrument for this purpose is a 
common table knife of good steel, ground thin until the blade is flexible, 
and fitted into a stout handle. A skilful operator will open a ton of 
shells in an ordinary day’s work, and not miss the pearls if there be any. 
It cannot be done rapidly without frequently cutting the hands (some- 
; o 2 
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times seriously), as the edges are as sharp as glass. But men working 
for themselves, with a prospect of considerable gain, do not mind such 
accidents. The excitement is like that of gold-mining. White mea, 
well up to this work, will never (if they can avoid it) allow valuable shells 
to be opened by any other hands than their own, as the natives are sure 
to steal them if they have an opportunity. 

When the shells are landed, the usual custom of the boss fisherman is 
to sort them into two piles, such as he supposes to contain pearls to be 
opened by himself, the rest by the natives. The empty shells ought to 
be at once placed under a shed to protect them from the rays of the sun, 
and so preserve their beautiful colours. In hard times it is usual for 
men to eat the fish which comes out of the pearl shell, cooking the residue 
in an oven of stones, and then drying them in the sun; but they are 
coarse, rank, and disagreeable as food, though perfectly wholesome. 
The pearls are usually lodged in the rong muscle of the fish, out of which 
the cable, as it is called, springs. This is about the thickness of that 
part of a man’s hand which is next tothe thumb. The flesh being semi- 
transparent, the pearls are at once seen from their brightness, which 
refracts the light. Their presence is easily detected ; sometimes they 
exist in great numbers in one fish, but in such cases they are generally 
small and ill-formed. There are other pearls which are found loose in 
the shell, and these are always of very fine quality, perfectly round, ani 
very often large. If the shell be carelessly opened, such pearl, if it be 
in it, invariably falls out, being carried out by the beard in the agony cf 
the fish when divided by the knife, and is thus almost sure to be ejected 


from the shell. Thus it has been that upon the Pacific fisheries by far . 


the greater number of the most valuable of these gems have bee2 
irretrievably lost, for the reason that the natives, howsoever experienced. 
never look for a pearl elsewhere than in the muscle of the fish. Ther 
squat down on the sand, place the shell between their legs, stick in th: 
knife, and wrench it open; and if there be one of these beard pear: 
(which are often worth a hundred of the others), down it slips into t& 
sand, and is never seen; but as a rule not more than one oyster out < 
a thousand contains a pearl upon the beard. 

Fine calm weather is most favourable to pearl fishing, but not int 
pensable, as the amphibious natives of some groups seek the shell = 
swimming with their heads below the surface of the water, and har=< 
discovered it, inhale a good draught of air, and then go down and fet 
up as many as they can readily lay hold of. Polynesian divers do ¥ 
use any stones to sink them, or any apparatus to close the nostrils, # 4 
the Cingalese. They will stay under water about three minutes, a 
times longer, and can bring shell (if put to it) out of twenty fath 
It requires some extra inducement to get them down that depth, sr: 
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course they cannot stick long at it, but Penrhyn islanders, Paumotans, 
or Rapa men, can do itif theylike. Where shells are found at that depth, 
they are of enormous size, as much as eighteen inches in diameter, so 
that a pair, when opened out by the hinge, will measure a yard across. 
This work of pearl-diving is very hard, and the heat of the sun, agera- 
vated by its radiation from the still water of the lagoons, is frightful. 
The divers rub their bodies with oil, otherwise their bronzed skin would 
peel off in huge blisters. On many islands women are more skilful at 
this work than men, as, being accustomed from early life to supply 
cockles and clams to the lords of the creation, they are the better divers. 

They are paid in cloth—t.e., cotton print—tobacco, hardware, and 
ornaments, such as earrings, beads, dyed feathers, &c., and other articles 
of small trade too various to enumerate, the rates of payment not being 
by any means alike upon different islands, as also the articles of barter 
most greedily sought after in some fisheries not being in demand upon 
others, which necessitates a trading agent to have some previous know- 
ledge of the various localities where the shell is obtainable, and of the 
especial likings of the natives, in order to drive a successful traffic. 
Under such circumstances, in the latest of my experience, the cost of 
raising shell amounts to the value of about £5 perton. Many old fisheries 
out of which great profit has been made (such as Tukau, from 
whence Messrs. Hort Brothers, in 1856-57, obtained, inside of twelve 
months, 120 tons of shell, with fifteen Paumotu divers, and the 
help of the wives which they took to themselves upon the ground) are 
now supposed to be exhausted, or (as in the case of Mangarongaro, where 
there has been for some time back an outcry about small shell) so far 
depreciated by constant fishing, and not giving them time to grow to 
maturity, as to be now of little value. This is a mistake in both instances ; 
the best of the shell lies still in the deep water, and in the great coral 
caverns underneath the exhausted shelves, from whence the savages, by 
judicious persuasion, can be easily induced to bring them to the surface. 
There are some lagoons in which any great quantity, and in some cases 
any shell whatever, is not supposed to exist, yet there are at those places 
very considerable deposits, which have been overlooked for the reason 
that the fishers, not finding any in the shoal water, had not thought to 
look elsewhere. The shallow water at these places is skirted by sandy 
days, in the neighbourhood of which (as I have said before) this fish will 
not live. Again, where the lagoons run into great bights, where there is 
mo perceptible current, the shoal water is too hot for them ; although in 
the deep hollows they exceedingly abound, but in such manner that they 
are not easy to be seen, unless a man goes down purposely to look for 
them. Pearl oysters are like sponges—certain conditions are necessary 
to their development ; whereas, in other localities, presenting apparently 
the same natural aspects, they are not found at all. 
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Eastern AncurrELaco.—Moxucoa Isianps. 

The following information is chiefly derived from a memoir of the five 
journeys of the late Dr. Bernstein in the northern Molucca islands in 
1861-8, published in the Hydrographische Mitthetlungen, Berlin, 1874 :— 

Tidore Island.—The harbour of Tschoho lies to the eastward of the 
north-west point of the island, and is sheltered from all winds but those 
from the north. Leheghila, the north-east point of Tidore island, in 
lat. O° 46’ N., long. 127° 25’ E., is surrounded by banks and rocks. 
South of Lehegila point is Cape Tomodoh, near which are hot sulphur 
springs. 

Maree or Potbakers Island lies 8 miles south of Tidore island ; near 
its south point there is an anchorage sheltered from the N.E. The 
island received the name of Potbakers from the Dutch, on account 
of the potter’s earth found on the north-east point, near which is a 
hill 617 feet high, from which a fine view of the whole island may be 
obtained. Near the village of March, to the northward, there is a 
similar hill. 

Mortier or Motiz.—The east coast of Mortier island, which lies 4 miles 
to the southward of Maree, is covered with wild plantations and gardens» 
and with forests to the summits of the mountains. 

In January, 1874, the British ship Abyssinia was wrecked on a coral 
reef, stated to be of recent growth, and to be situated three-quarters of 
a mile from the N.N.W. point of Mortier island. A good berth should be 
given to the different islands in this group, as the set of the current in 
their vicinity during the N.W. monsoon is uncertain. 

Makjan.—The whole of this island, which lies 5 miles southward of 
Mortier island, was in the year 1861 devastated by a volcanic eruption, 
and the population destroyed, or obliged to leave the island. Notwith- 
standing this, Dr. Bernstein, in his last visits in 1862-64, found even 
the ground which had been most injured, again covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. 

Miskien is a small island lying 8 miles to the southward of Makjan- 
island. 

Rock.—A rock having 4 feet water, 150 feet long, and 30 feet 
broad, was discovered by H.M.S. Nassau, in 1872. The rock lies in 
lat. 0° 11’ 10” N., long. 127° 30’ 45” E., 11 miles E. by N. from Miskien 
island, and is dangerous being dirently’ in the track of vessels making 
for Patienta strait from the northward. The west end of Maree island, 


shut in with the east end of Mortier island, leads to the eastward of 
the rock. 
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Kiou or Kajoa.—This island lies to the south of Miskien, and was, 
until lately, hardly known even by name. On the north side of the 
island is Gunripingi, the largest village of the island. Mount Mosso 
lies on the north side of Karjoa bay. On the west side of the 
island is mount Cikil, and on the south point of the island mount 
Wailoro. 

Gillolo or Halmahera Island is broken up by several peninsulas. The 
northern part of the northern peninsula is filled up with mountain ranges, 
which terminate in the south at the bank of the river Tiabo, which flows 
from the south and enters Mortie strait about 16 miles to the south of 
Cape Battubissoa the north extreme of Gillolo island. This river is 
navigable for small craft only. 

Galela village, about 30 miles to the southward of Cape Battubissoa, 
lies in an extensive plain, with undulating ground between the above- 
mentioned mountains to the north, and Gunong-Api mount to the south ; 
to the west the plain, which is well cultivated with rice, extends almost 
to the opposite coast, from which it is separated by low hills. This part 
of Gillolo island is the most populous. Behind the village of Galela there 
are two mountains joined by a little ridge, the higher of the two has an 
elevation of about 918 feet, and is called Gunong-tarakan. 

That part of the northern peninsula which reaches from the plain of 
Galelo to the isthmus of Dodingo, commences in the north with the 
volcanic mountain Tolo. To the east of Tolo lies the mountain Gunong- 
Mamuia (quite isolated from the volcano), from the summit of which 
there is an excellent view of the whole northern part of Gillolo; this 
mountain is 2,985 feet high, and although overgrown with trees to its 
summit, by its formation leaves no doubt that it is a crater. 

- Tabello Islands, off Luari point, are flat and skirted near the sea with 
mangroves and cocoa-nut trees. In the interior there are thickly popu- 
lated villages, the inhabitants of which live by fishing, and cultivating 
rice ; the largest and most populated island is Talono. 

On the west coast of Gillolo island, from Kalam to Gita bay, the coast 
is flat, and skirted by coral reefs, which, at low water, are generally 
uncovered ; there are, however, two or three anchorages for small vessels 
in this neighbourhood. 

There are no anchorages on the south-east coast of Gillolo island, 
except for native boats, the coast being foul and skirted by coral reefs. 

Patienta Strait.—This strait, which separates Batchian and Gillolo 
islands, is narrowed by Lari islands lying off the west side of the latter 
island. H.M.§8. Nassau, in 1872, passed between the east side of the 
western Lari island, and a small conical one to the eastward, finding 
no soundings with the hand lead. The tide runs strong past Lari 
islands. 
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Damar Islands.—To the south of Cape Libobo the southern extremity 
of Gillolo island lies the group of islands called Damar, 4 miles distant. 
The large island (Damar) is intersected by low but steep hills; and on 
its northern side is a large shallow bay, in which are many small flat 
islands, situated on a shoal bank. The west coast of Damar island can 
scarcely be approached on account of the numerous coral reefs, and dense 
mangroves which grow far into the sea. 

Water may be obtained from a small well on Katinat, one of the Damar 
group. There is no water on Damar island. 

Cape Tabo.—Separated from Cape Tabo, the south-eastern point of 
Gillolo island, by a strait of 2 miles wide, lies the small island Moar, 
about 4 miles long from east to west, and 43 feet high. Its shores are 
surrounded by reefs and banks, on which the sea breaks heavily. At 
the south-west point of the island there is a small village. 

In the passage between Moar island and Cape Tabo is Kimlihu rock, 
low and dangerous. : 

To the eastward of Moar island there is another island, much smaller 
than Moar, but of the same shape. 

Riao and Mortie Islands.—Separated from Gillolo island by Mortie 
strait, and from 20 to 27 miles eastward of Cape Battubissoa, are two 
large islands, the smaller one to the west is named Riao, and the larger 
one to the east, Mortie. The west coast of Riao is rocky, and foul ; the 
only anchoring place being near the middle of the eastern coast, which 
affords protection during the N.W. monsoon. This island is uninhabited, 
and is visited only now and then by the people of Gillolo. 

On the west coast of Mortie island stands the village Tschio, near the 
mouth of a-.river of the same name. ‘This river branches off into 
two arms at a short distance from its mouth, the arm from the north 
having clear water, and the other arm from the east turbid water; this 
river is said to be the largest in the island; it can, however, only be 
navigated at high water for a short distance by small craft. Its banks 
have steep shores, with plantations on the plains ; behind the village hes 
a large forest of sago trees. 

Obi Group.—These islands, which lie about 10 miles §.W. of Gillolo 
island, have been almost unknown until now; they were deserted by 
their former inhabitants on account of the destruction of their spice trees, 
but have lately become the refuge and refreshing place for pirates, and 
the abode of a few exiles from Batchian island. The south-east coast is 
flat and skirted by coral reefs. 

To the west of Obi-Omberah, the largest of the group, and separated 
by a narrow strait, lies the smaller island Obilatu; this island is also 
mountainous, and has, on the north coast, four deep bays, which seem 
to offer good anchorage, and have fresh water; Tampat-badschak, the 
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eastern inlet, is frequently visited by pirates. The islands round Obilatu 
are flat, and without water. 

Bonoa Island.—A reef, on which the British vessel Ada, drawing 
174 feet, recently struck, is said to lie about 3 or 4 miles from the north- 
west part of Bonoa island, with the south point of that island bearing 
8. by W. 3 W., and the north point E. by N.4.N. Broken water and 
tide rips extend a considerable distance off the north-east point of Bonoa 
island, to which a wide berth should be given. The north point of Bonoa 
island is in lat. 2° 55’ 8., long. 127° 59’ E. 

Gebe Island.—This island lies on the eastern side of Gillolo passage, 
and is about 25 miles long, and about 4 miles broad ; its north-west point 
is in lat. 0° 2’ N., long. 129° 19’ E. 

The interior is intersected by a low chain of hills 200 feet high. 
The north coast is inhabited, although unapproachable in boats. 
Cocoa-nuat trees grow on the north coast only. The western part of the 
island has a stony soil, and no fresh water, and is therefore uninhabited. 

Anchorage.—Off the south coast of Gebe island there are safe anchoring 
places. Fau harbour, used by whaling vessels, is the best anchorage in 
the neighbourhood. The coast to the west of the harbour of Fau is 
bounded by steep rocks, with scarcely any anchorage for boats. 

Fau island, on the south side of Gebe island, is uninhabited, although 
it possesses good fresh water ; but there is still better water on the main 
island, near Alai, a new village. 

Gagy Island lies 17 miles to the south-eastward of Gebe island, its 
north point being in lat. 0° 20’ S., and long. 129° 55’ E. Gagy is moun- 
_ tainous, its north-west coast steep and barren ; the north coast is wooded, 
_ and not so steep ; cultivation is limited to the valleys. 

On the south-east side of the island there is a bay where anchorage 
_ mnay probably be obtained. 

Waigeu Island, about 65 miles in length, lies 80 miles to the 
 south-eastward of Gebe island, its west point being in lat. 0° 8’ N., 
long. 130° 9 E. This island appears to have been only partially 
explored. 

Gemin Island.—On the south side of Waigeu island, separated by 
Kaboe strait or channel, lies Gemin island, about 20 miles long in an 
_E.LN.E. and W.S.W. direction. The island is composed of steep lime- 
stone rocks ; the north coast is indented by a number of small bays ; the 
' south-west coast has steep cliffs. Near the south-east cape, off the 
village of Bessen, there is an anchorage for small vessels under the lee 
of some banks. 

'  Kaboe Strait.—The eastern entrance of Kaboe strait, between Waigeu 
jsland and east cape of Gemin island, is broad and deep. In the 
entrance of the strait, where the tide runs with great strength, are 
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three islands. The deepest passage lies between the westernmost 
and Gemin island. The greater part of Kaboe strait appears to be 
unnavigable. 

Mesmessara, or King William Island.—To the south of Gemin island, 
about 7 miles distant, is Mesmessara or King William island, lying on 
the north side of Dampier strait, which separates Waigeu island from 
the north-west coast of New Guinea. Mesmessara island is about 
8 miles long in an E.N.E. and W.8.W. direction ; its shore is surrounded 
by banks and reefs, so that only boats can approach the narrow beach 
which separates the steep mountains from the sea. 

Salwatti lies to the south of Dampier strait, and is separated from the 
western end of New Guinea by Galewo strait. The island is flat, and 
wooded. 





East Coast or Mexico.—VeRra Cruz.—ZEMPOALA SHOAL. 


The following description of a shoal, lying to the northward of Point 
Zempoala, Vera Cruz, east coast of Mexico, by Lieutenant Commander 
F. M. Green, commanding United States steamvessel Fortune, has been 
received :— 

Zempoala Shoal, about 800 yards long in a N.N.E. and §.8.W. 
direction, and 400 yards wide, is composed of sand mixed with broken 
shells and coral, except on the western edge, where it is rocky and foul. 

The shoal lies nearly 4 miles to the northward of point Zempoala, and 
about 2 miles from the nearest shore, with a deph of 23 to 5 fathoms on — 
it, and from 12 to 15 fathoms all round. 

From the centre of Zempoala shoal point Zempoala bears 8. by E. | 
4 E.; Zempoala peak, West; and Bernal Grande, N.W. } N. 

The existence of a rocky ridge, with only four fathoms on it, betweer | 
Zempoala shoal and the shore, mentioned in the ‘‘ Derrotero de las Islas 
Antillos ’’ is not believed in, nor could any other shoals be found in the 
locality, but there is a channel one mile wide having a depth of 12 
fathoms between Zempoala shoal and Juan Angel reef. 





| 
FALKLAND IsLanDS.—DANGERS BETWEEN SEDGE AND WRECK IsLanps. | 
The following information relating to the navigation in the vicinity ci 
the Jason islands has been received from the Government of the Falklané 
islands, viz :— 
The passage between Sedge and Wreck islands is reported to te. 
choked by a mass of reefs, rocks, and broken water; it is therefor: ! 
considered dangerous, and should be avoided by vessels proceeding int 


| 
| 
or out of any of the harbours on the north-west part of West Falklan:, 
island. l 
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Sovrn Aygzica — River Plate Entrance — Cape 
Santa Maria 
New Baunswick—Bay of Fundy—Grand Manes 
sland 
Guir or St. Lawrgexce—Chaleur Bay — Mac- 
quereau Point 

Norra Sza—Weser River Entrance 


MgrpITERRaANEAN—Sicilly—Patti 
VENEZUELA—Cumarebo Bay 
AvatraLi4a—N.E, Coast—Howick Group 
AusrraLia—N.E. Coast—Albany Island 
MEpDITERRANFAN—Sicily—Cape Passero Light 
Spars—North Coast 
Uxitzp States—Florida — Jupiter Inlet 
Bay — Cape 
espai 
NEwFounDLanp — St. Pierre Island — Leconte 
Poin 
Nozsta Sza—Ems River—Norderney Island 
Exé.axp—East Coast—Humber River 
Maracca Strart— North and South Sands — 
Oue-fathom Bank 
Uxrrep States — California —Middle Farallon 


Island 
Usrrep Statzs—New York Bay Entrance 


St. Lawrence Guiry —Chaleur 
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Establishment of a Light, 
Establishment of a Fog-signal. 
Establishment of a Light. 

Intended establishment of a Light- 
Establishment of a Light. vor 
Establishment of a Light. 

Discovery of a Rock. 

Discovery of a Shoal off. 

Character of the Light, 

Uncertainty in the Exhibition of 
Character of Light. aon 
Establishment of a Light. 
Establishment of a Light. 
Establishment of a Light. 

Riding Lights in Lightvessels. 
Alteration in Light. 

Discovery of a Sunken Rock off. 


Lightveasel near a Wreck. 
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170.—River Puate Enrrance.—Cape Santa Maria.—A new light- 


house has been erected on this point, and a light is now exhibited. The 
light is a revolving white light of the first order, attaining its greatest 
-brilliancy every minute, elevated 182 feet above high water, and should 
d@ seen 18 miles. The lighthouse is round, and 125 feet high. 
Position, lat. 84° 40’ 30” 8., long. 54° 9 W. 
_ 171.—Bay or Funpy.—Grand Manan Island.—A steam fog-whistle 
8 now established on the extreme north-west head of the island. In 
shick or foggy weather, or snow storms, the whistle will be sounded three 
limes every minute, each blast will be of four seconds duration, with 
in interval of sizteen seconds between. Position, lat. 44° 47’ N., 
ong. 66° 47’ W. 

- 172.—Gutr or St. Lawrence.—Chaleur Bay.—Macquereau Point,— 
‘4 revolving red and white light, making a complete revolution every two 
‘vinutes, is now exhibited on this point ; it is elevated 66 feet above high 
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water, and should be seen 12 miles, The tower is square, 27 feet high, 
and painted white. Position, lat. 48° 12’ 80” N., long. 64° 46’ 10” W. 

178.—Norrn Sea.— River Weser Entrance.-—The German Government 
has given notice, that from the beginning of the month of October, 1874, 
a lightvessel will be placed off the entrance of the Weser river. The 
lightvessel will exhibit three fired white lights at the same height on 
separate masts, and in clear weather they should be seen 8 miles ; she 
will be painted red, with the word Weser in white letters on her sides, 
and during the day will carry a red cage at each mast head. The fore- 
mast will be 74 feet, main-mast 77, and mizen-mast 65 feet high. The 
vessel will be moored in 12 or 18 fathoms, 4 miles N.W. of Schliissel 
(Key) buoy, with the following bearings and distances, viz. :—The church 
tower of Wangeroog, S. 4 W., 6°6 miles ; the light-tower of Wangeroog, 
S. 3 E., 7-2 miles. Position as given, lat. 58° 45’ N., long. 7° 49’ E. 

174.—MeEpITERRANEAN.—Sicily.— Patti.—A light to indicate the anchor- 
age at Patti is now exhibited from a column erected in that bay. The 
light is a fired red light, elevated 17 feet above the sea, and should be 
seen 4 miles. Position, lat. 88° 9’ N., long. 14° 58’ 80” E. 

175.—VENEZUELA.—Cumarebo Bay.—A fixed white light is now exhi- 
bited from a wooden tower in this bay; it is elevated 49 feet above the 
sea, and should be seen 6 miles. From the light Manzanilla point bears 
N.E. by E. 4 E., distant 5 miles, and Taymatayma point W. by S. 
Position as given, lat. 11° 30’ N., long. 69° 25’ W. 

176.—AvustraLia.—N. E. Coast.— Howick Group.—The Harrington rock 
was passed elose to by the British ship England, and appeared to have a 
depth of about 5 or 6 feet over it. The following bearings were taken 
from the ship, viz.:—No. 8, Howick island, N. by E. about 1} miles, 
and No. 2, Cole island, West about 4 miles; these place the position of 
the rock in lat. 14° 34’ S., long. 145° 1’ 30” E. 

177.—AvstraLu.—N.E. Coast.—Albany Island.—The England shoal, 
on which the British ship England struck on the 29th day of April, 
1874, lies in the track of vessels passing between Albany island and 
the Brothers ; the least water obtained was 15 feet at about low water, 
with 12 fathoms immediately to the northward of it. From the shoal, 
the North Brother bore N. by W., and Z reef S.E. by E., distant 32 
miles. These bearings place it in about lat. 10° 45’ 40” S., long. 142> 
41’ EB. 

178.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Sicily.— Cape Passero Light.—The followine 
particulars relating to the character of the light on Cape Passero has 
been received, viz. :—Tho light is intermittent, showing white for thre 
minutes, followed by an eclipse of one minute duration ; then a red flash, 
sucteeded by an eclipse of one minute duration; it is 129 feet above the 
sea, and should be seen 12 miles, 
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179.—Spam.—North Coast.—The regular exhibition of the lights on 
the north coast of Spain, in the provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa, is not 
to be depended on; the following further information, dated 20th 
August, 1874, has been received from Her Majesty’s acting Consul at 
Bilbao, viz. :—The lights at Port Zumaya, Port Lequeito, and on Cape 
Machichaco (between San Sebastion and Bilbao) have been extinguished : 
mariners are accordingly cautioned that the lights in the vicinity of 
Biscay and Guipuscoa on the north coast of Spain are not to be de- 
pended upon during the existing war. 


180.—Unirep Srates.—Florida.—Jupiter Inlet—The following in- 
formation relative to the character of Jupiter inlet light, Florida strait, 
has been received :—The light is a fixed white light, varied every minute 
and a half by a brilliant flash of seven seconds duration ; the flash is 
preceded and followed by partial eclipses of nineteen seconds duration ; 
it is elevated 146 feet above the sea, and should be seen 19 miles, but 
beyond a distance of 12 miles the light may not be distinguishable during 
the partial eclipses. 


181.—Sr. Lawrence Guitr.—Chaleur Bay.—Cape Despair.—A light 
is now exhibited from a tower recently erected on this cape. The light 
is a revolving light, showing a white flash every half a minute, elevated 
90 feet above high water, and should be seen 15 miles. The tower is 
square, 18 feet high, built of wood, and painted white. Position, lat. 
48° 25’ 40” N., long. 64° 18’ 20” W. 

1§2.—NEWFOUNDLAND.—St. Pierre Island.—Ile aux Chiens.—A light 
is now exhibited from an iron tower, painted red, recently erected on 
Leconte point, the western extreme of the Isle on the north side of the south 
entrance of St. Pierre harbour. The light is a fired light, showing 
white between the bearirgs of N.W. } N. and N. } E., and red when 
bearing from N. } E. through east, to S.E. 4 E.; it is elevated 62 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 7 miles. 

Directions. —Vessels bound into St. Pierre harbour at night by the south 
channel should keep in the white sector of the light on Isle aux Chiens, 
until the red leading light north of the town is in line with the white 
light on Pointe au Canon bearing N.W., in order ta avoid the rock off 
Cape Noir, and the rock Bertrand on the west side of the channel, and 
bank Bataille on the east side. 

183.—NortH Sea.—Ems River.—Norderney Island.—A light is now 
exhibited from a lighthouse on Norderney Island, near the eastern 
entrance of the river Ems. The light is a revolving white light of the 
first order, showing a flash at intervals of ten seconds, elevated 195 feet 
above high water, and should be seen 20 miles. Position, as given, 
lat. 58° 42’ 40” N., long. 7° 18’ 40” W. 
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184.—EnGLanp.—East Coast.—— Humber River.—A white light is now 
exhibited from the fore part of the Bull, Middle, and Whitton light- 
vessels, those in the first two named being 6 feet above the rail, and that 
of the Whitton 8 feet above the rail. 

185.—Mataoca Strart.— North and South Sands.—One-Fathom Bank. 
—The lightvessel moored off One-Fathom bank has been removed, and 
& screw iron pile light-tower has been placed on the bank in 15 feet 
water, half a mile 8. by E. from the position previously occupied by 
the lightvessel, and from which a light is exhibited. The light is a 
revolving white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every minute. It is 
elevated 61 feet above the sea, and should be seen 18 miles. The light- 
tower is painted in belts of red and slate colour. Position, lat. 2° 52' N., 
long. 100° 59’ E. Ared buoy is¢moored in 14 feet at the north end of 
One-Fathom bank. 

186.—Unitep States.—California.— Middle Farallon Island.—A 
sunken rock has recently been discovered near Middle Farallon island, 
to the westward of the entrance of San Francisco harbour. The rock 
has 5} fathoms on it at low water, and from 8 to 15 fathoms close to, 
but with a high sea running, the water has been observed to break on it. 
The rock hes N. 72° W. 2} miles from South Farallon lighthouse, and 
§. 25° W. % of a mile from Middle Farallon island. Between the rock 
and Middle Farallon island there are 18 fathoms water, and between the 
rock and South Farallon island 15 to 20 fathoms. 

187.—Unitep States.—New York Bay Entrance.—A lightvessel ex- 
hibiting two lights has been placed to mark the wreck of the ScotlanJ 
lightvessel, near the entrance to New York bay. The lights are fired 
white lights, and should be seen 12 miles. The vessel has two masts, 
surmounted by circular cages. ‘The hull is painted lead colour, with the 
‘words Wreck of the Scotland in large black letters on her sides. The 
vessel is moored in 7 fathoms water, with the following bearings :— 
Bar buoy, South channel, N.E. 4 N.; Sandy Hook lightvessel, E. i S.; 
Highlands of Navesink lights, 5.W. 3 8.; and New Dorp beacon ligt:. 
open to the left of Elm Tree beacon light (Swash channel range). 
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EnsenapaA Harsovur aND Ponta Lara Prer.—We have received from 
the Board of Trade the following :—‘‘ H.M.8. Cracker, Punta Lara, July 
17, 1874.—S8ir,—In further reply to your letter of the 2nd June, 
requesting me to give you my opinion as to Punta Lara Pier, and also 
with regard to Ensenada’s capabilities for affording safe and convenient 
anchorage for Her Majesty's ships stationed in the River Plate, I have 
the honour to inform you that I left Monte Video on this duty on the 
26th June, and arrived on the 27th, having found no difficulty in accom- 
plishing the navigation without any pilot. A vessel can come in here at 
low water, drawing 18 to 14 feet, and at high water 17 to 18; high 
water full and change Punta Lara Pier at noon. I have found our 
Admiralty charts surveyed by H.M.8. Dolent; Lieutenant Johnstone, in 
1868. Mr. Coghlan has found outa more convenient channel for arriving 
at Punta Lara, where there is the same or more water than previously 
mentioned. I took advantage of having to fire my quarter’s ammunition 
of going through it on the 7th inst., and found it quite easy of access ; 
but more buoys will have to be placed, and also landmarks on the shore 
for vessels making the channel on entry. I have delayed sending in this 
report so long in order to thoroughly test the anchorage here. I have 
lain at single anchor off the pier for three weeks, during which time my 
ship has been completely protected from south-east and south-west 
winds, and the north wind seems to have little or no effect. Neither 
does the ship scarcely or ever roll here, which is very much the reverse 
.at Monte Video. I consider Punta Lara, for a winter anchorage for Her 
Majesty’s ships, the best place in the River Plate, access to Buenos 
Ayres being obtainable twice each day by train, and every facility for 
landing a ship’s company for every description of drill, exercise, &c. As 
regards Ensenada, or, as it is described in our chart, ‘ Dolent Creek,’ a 
deal of dredging will require to be done before any of Her Majesty’s 
ships could make it available; although, when this is done and the 
-channel properly buoyed, I feel convinced it will be the port of Buenos 
Ayres—vessels being able to lay alongside in a perfectly protected 
harbour, and load and unload with the greatest ease.—I have, &c., C. R. 
Buckie, Commander and Senior Officer, River Plate. To the Hon. 8.85. 
-Backville West, &c.’’ 





Boarp or Trape Circunar, 
Bor.zrs.— When a vessel is partially surveyed by one surveyor, and 
the survey is completed, and a declaration granted by another, if the 
surveyor who witnesses the test of the boilers by hydraulic pressure has 
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an opportunity of examining them inside and outside after the test, such 

surveyor should determine the pressure to be allowed on the boilers in 

question, taking care to inform the makers, owners, or agents, and the 

surveyor who is ultimately to grant a declaration, what pressure should, 

in his opinion, be allowed onthem. Before testing a boiler, the surveyor 

should examine the boiler, take the necessary measurements, and calcu- 

late what the working pressure should be, in accordance with the Board 

of Trade regulations, and only test to double the working pressure ; if 
the test is not satisfactory, the defects must be made good, and the boiler 
re-tested. This instruction applies to superheaters, and steam chests as 
well as to boilers. This course will enable any necessary alterations to 
be made by the makers before the boilers are finally surveyed, and 
prevent delay or disappointment. The surveyor who grants the declars- 
tion should not give a greater or less pressure without first consulting 
the surveyor in whose presence the boilers were tested, and if any differ- 
ence of opinion then exists, the matter should be at once referred to the 
Board of Trade. The surveyor who grants the declaration must examine 
the boilers thoroughly, and will be held responsible for the pressure 
allowed, in the absence of special instructions from the Board.—Cireulur 
No. 754. 





Maritme Law. 


UNATTESTED ALTERATION IN AGREEMENT.—ACTION UNDER THE ‘* M[gz- | 


cHant Supping Act.’’—An action was brought by a seaman against the 
master of the EH. Gredy, lying at Leith, to recover £2, alleged to be 
overcharged in an account between the parties. The defender wis 
called upon to produce the receipt. The deputy-superintendent of th: 
shipping office, Leith, produced the ship’s articles, from which it appearei 
that a 2 opposite the pursuer’s name had been changed toa 4. Inhs 
opinion, the pursuer had first received one sum and then another, tx 
payment of the second necessitating the change of figure. The sher- 
said that if that had been the case, the seaman ought to have initial: 
the entry in the book. The master of the vessel deponed that t: 
pursuer was engaged at Rio Janeiro last autumn, and received an advan: 
note for £4. This bill was payable three days after the ship left, a: 
he understood that the money had been given at the place. The sher- 
said that he thought the solution of the case lay in the 163rd Section . 
the Act, which dealt with erasures. If the alteration had been ms: 
with the consent of the whole of the parties, it ought to have been tak-.: 
special note of. On this ground, and without saying what sum he cx: 
sidered to have been paid, he decided for the pursuer. As the capi 
had failed to prove payment in the manner prescribed by the Stat= 


decree was given against him, with 80s. of expenses.—Sheriff Coz 
Edinburgh, August 5. 
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SHIPPING AND MERCANTILE GAZETTE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sm Wimtus MrrcHe1t.) 


InsuraNcE FREE oF aut Risxs.—An owner instructs insurance agents 
to insure an amount upon a sailing vessel against ‘ all risks” at Lloyd's | 
for twelve months. I may mention it is not supposed she is going to a 
Spanish port, as she is chartered for a voyage elsewhere, which may take 
her six to eight months. The premium was agreed upon, and no excep- 
tion made or named as to risks to be covered. When the policy is 
forwarded it is found to contain in writing—‘‘ Warranted free from 
capture and seizure and the consequences of any attempt thereat.” As 
between insurance agents and owner, is latter right in his objection to 
the clause, and is it a usual rule at Lloyd’s that when twelve months’ 
policies for ‘‘ all risks ’’ are entered into, the clause should be inserted ?— 
{If the insurance was to be free of all risks, capture and seizure should 
have been included, for in Lloyd’s policy, the clause runs thus—‘' Touching 
the adventures and perils which we, the assurers are contented to bear, and 
do take upon us in this voyage, they are, of the sea, men-of-war, fire 
enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters of mart and counter- 
mart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints of princes, and 
detainments of all kings, princes, and people of what nation, condition, 
or quality soever.” The written clause, therefore, would not hold good 
in law, unless the capture took place from the illegal acts of the insured, 
such as running a duly notified blockade, &c. In the case of “ Ionides v. 
the Universal Marine Insurance Company,” Lord Chief Justice Erle 
(May, 1863, as reported in Shipping and Mercantile Gazette) defined the 
clause, ‘‘ warranted free from capture,’’ as follows :—‘‘I will assume,” 
said his Lordship, ‘‘ that the ship is destined to a port where there are 
two channels of entrance. In one of the channels a torpedo is laid 
down; in the other there is none. If the ship coming into the port knows 
nothing of the torpedo, and is sunk or destroyed, then, of course, the 
consequences of hostilities lead directly to the destruction. That is the 
proximate cause of loss, and so is within the exception. But supposing 
he were aware of the torpedo, and, to avoid it, went up the other channel, 
and by bad navigation were lost, that would be a loss not within the 
exception.” In ‘‘ Fowler v. English and Scottish Marine Insurance 
Company,” a ship was insured ‘‘ free from capture, seizure, and deten- 
tion,’’ the policy stipulating to pay a loss thirty days after receipt of 
official news of capture or embargo, without waiting for condemnation, 
it was held by the Common Pleas, April 25, 1865, that where a vessel 
had been seized, and the embargo was not taken off within the thirty 
days, the underwriters were liable, the entry in the Lost Book at Lloyd's 
being sufficient evidence to satisfy ‘ official. news,’ even though the 
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vessel was liberated after that period. (See also liability of underwriters 
on goods removed from a vessel at Corunna by the Spanish authorities, 
an embargo having being laid on the ship to convey troops, and the cargo 
damaged by exposure to rainy weather—‘ Aubert v. Gray,’’ Exchequer 
Chamber, May 15, and November 6, 1862, fully reported in the Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette.) We are of opinion that a time policy entered into 
against ‘all risks,’’ would be held to include all the risks enumerated in 
an ordinary Lloyd’s policy, and that the written memorandum being at 
variance with such policy, would be null and void.] 

Masrer’s Misconpuct.—One of my captains has been misconducting 
himself, the past couple of voyages, by getting drunk. He has lately 
put into a safety lough with loss of sails, where he went on shore and 
sent to me for cash to purchase canvas and twine, &c., which was sent 
to him by first post. The next news I received was from a friend 
advising that he was drunk going through the town. Since then he has 
obtained canvas on credit, which I have paid. CanI by any means 
punish him for neglect of duty and loss of time? Had he attended to 
his duty properly the vessel could have been here, thereby saving wages 
of crew for some days.— [If he holds a certificate he may be had up, and 
his conduct investigated by the Local Marine Board. If a master, by 
reason of drunkenness, does any act tending to endanger the lives of 
those on board the vessel, he may be criminally proceeded against for a 
misdemeanour (Section 239 Merchant Shipping Act, 1854). There is 
another remedy, and that is by civil action for loss attending his neglect 
of duty.] 

Wroncrun Dismissan or Master.—I was appointed master of a brig 
in England, to proceed to Antwerp, to take charge, at so much per 
month, under verbal agreement. After arriving at Antwerp I was 
ordered to Shields, and from thence to Mauritius, and sailed accordingly, 
and arrived at Cowes; being compelled to put in on account of crew 
refusing duty, the ship making a little water. After remaining here a 
fortnight the owner of the ship purchased the cargo and discharged me 
at a moment’s notice, stating that I should have had the ship caulked at 
Shields. Am I entitled to any compensation, and, if so, how much ?— 
[The master of a ship is not entitled to pledge the credit of a shipowner 
in the United Kingdom for repairs, and a captain is not bound, under 
Section 11 of the Act of 1871, to make a ship seaworthy before leavins 
port, the latter being the legal duty of the owner. We are of opinicz. 
under the circumstances stated, our correspondent would have a claim fc: 
damages for wrongful dismissal. ] 

Pitoracz.—A short time since, my smack being hove to off Orfordness 
it being very dark, and blowing a strong wind, our attention was draw: 
to a vessel showing large flares. We made for her, and she proved & 
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be a large steamer in want of a pilot for London. The captain was a 
complete stranger; so after a great deal of risk to ourselves we managed 
to board her, and I agreed with the captain to remain with him that 
night for £5, and to be paid the pilotage from Orfordness, if he could 
not get a licensed pilot. We lay to all night, and the next morning, 
there not being a pilot to be had, I proceeded with her, and had got near 
upon two-thirds of the whole distance when we happened to meet with a 
licensed pilot, who had then come from Gravesend. He came on board 
and took her the remaining part, and received the pilotage for the whole 
distance. Am I entitled to the portion of the pilotage for the distance that I 
acted as pilot from the licensed pilot ? and can I recover by County 
Court, as he refuses to recognise me?—([Under section 860 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, an unlicensed pilot may be superseded by 
@ qualified pilot ; but the unlicensed pilot is entitled to a proportionate 
sum for his services, and, in case of dispute, the Pilotage Authority is to 
determine the amount to which each party is entitled. A ship was held 
to be in distress when those on board were ignorant of the locality, and 
proceeding in a course which might lead to imminent danger, although 
the ship was not damaged.—(The Dygden, Admiralty Court, July 21, 
1841, reported in Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. See also Maritime 
Notes and Queries, Part L, page 47.] 

Prrcn Prve.—What is the weight of 50 cubic feet of sawn pitch pine 
timber as shipped at Doboy?—([By the New York Standard Timber 
Beale, yellow pine is estimated at 48 Ibs. 12 oz., and seasoned at 85 lbs. 
8 oz. per cubic foot. White pine is 86 lbs. 12 oz. and 80 lbs. 11 oz. 
respectively. The pitch pine of Darien is about equal to the best 
description of red pine, and its specific gravity may be taken at about 
2,246 Ibs. to the ton of 50 cubic feet, varying according to its age and 
its state of dryness. |] | 

Lonpon District Prrotace.—I1st. Are vessels registered in London, 
and trading between London and the Cape, subject to compulsory pilotage _ 
between this port and Dungeness, and vica versa? Does this come 
under the head of ‘‘ trading within the limits of the port to which they 
belong?” If not, what is the true meaning of this sentence ? This is, 
of course, supposing they do not carry passengers, when I understand it 
is compulsory. 2nd. In the event of a ship with a licensed pilot on 
board doing injury to another ship coming up the river, has the damaged 
vessel a direct claim on the offending vessel, or can the owners repudiate 

‘same, the pilot being the responsible party against whom the claim ought 
to be made ?—[1st. The question of compulsory pilotage ‘‘ within the 
limits of the port’ was very fully discussed in the action of the ‘‘ General 
Steam Navigation Company v. British Colonial Steamship Company,” in 
the Court of Exchequer, May 27, June 1 and 12, 1868; and on appeal, 
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Exchequer Chamber, Feb. 6, 8, and May 14, 1869. A collision took 
place between the Thames (s) and the Stork (s). In delivering the 
judgment of the Court, Justice Byles said—‘‘ The river between the 
Nore and Gravesend, as has been observed by Baron Martin, is but an 
estuary, with no indications of the existence of a port. These reasons 
seem to us to show that the arbitrator has rightly found Gravesend to be, 
for pilotage purposes, the limit of the port of London.” A vessel 
registered in the port of London would not be navigating within the 
limits of the port to which she belonged, if below Gravesend. 2nd. 
Vessels trading to or from the Cape are compelled to take pilots between 
Dungeness and Gravesend ; and, therefore, in the event of s collision a 
shipowner is not liable unless his own servants contribute to the 
casualty. ] 


GENERAL. 





THe PRESENT QUARANTINE REGuLaTions.—-In his annual report on the 
trade of Genoa, the English representative at that port draws attention 
to what he terms the absurdity of the quarantine regulations as at 
present enforced at Genoa and in other Mediterranean ports on an out- 
break of cholera. If it were possible, he says, by an imposition of 
quarantine or other sanitary regulations to prevent cholera reaching a 
place still free from disease prevalent in the neighbourhood, one would 
quite comprehend the effort being made, even if entailing considerable 
annoyance and monetary loss; but, in the present day, it would be 
next to impossible practically to isolate any large centre of trade, and no 
punishment would deter individuals from breaking quarantine regulations 
if complete isolation were attempted. The absurdity of the present 
system, however, lies in this, that while quarantine is applied to arrivals 
by sea, by land both passengers and goods coming from the most infected 
places are allowed free access and communication, so that when at Venice 
and Trieste the cholera was raging, while Genoa was yet free, vessels 
from those places, taking a month or more on the voyage, and arriving 
without any symptom of sickness on board, had to perform strict quaran- 
tine ; goods and passengers, coming by land in a few hours from tke 
infected districts, were subject to no detention, or even examinatics. 
The same plan is carried out in detail, even to putting quarantine oa 
arrivals by sea, but not by land from Genoa, for instance, at the litte 
villages two or three miles along the coast. As an example, the Cons! 
cites the case of an English vessel which went to load ore at Sest 
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The vessel was towed down, and on arrival the master found that he 
could not be allowed to land, although he was to be allowed to take in 
his cargo from lighters. He therefore simply got on board the tug, went 
back to Genoa, and four hours afterwards, arriving by rail, was perfectly 
en régle, and allowed free access everywhere with the full consent and 
permission of the health-officers, who had only been doing their strict 
duty in forbidding him to come by sea. The curious part of it is (con- 
tinues the Consul) that to whomsoever one talks— official or non-official, 
merchant, seaman, or Government employé—all see the patent absurdity 
of the present system. The Chambers of Commerce denounce it, and 
the press ridicules it; and, although admftted on all hands to be a farce, 
and a glaring sham, it is allowed to continue to the great detriment of 
trade. As the Italians do not seem inclined to take up the question in 
earnest, it is suggested that it would surely be a case in which friendly 
expostulations might be advanced on the part of foreign Govern- 
ments whose trade suffers from the present hap-hazard and vexatious 
regulations, | 

Sun’s True Beara on AzmotH Tastes.—We have received many 
inquiries as to whether the useful tables compiled by the late Staff-Com- 
mander Burdwood, R.N., giving the sun’s true bearing for every four 
minutes of time, between the parallels of lat. 60° and 80°, were to be 
continued to the equator; and some time ago we answered one corres- 
pondent that we knew they were being computed. An intimation 
has been received from the publisher that the work by Captain J. E, 
Davis, R.N., of the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, and 
Percy L. H. Davis, of the Nautical Almanac Office, is now in the press, 
and will shortly be published. 

Te ‘ Crry or Pexime ” (s).— With regard to this sensation ateamelip 
built on the Delaware, the American press have naturally something to 
say. We are glad to chronicle this shipbuilding effort on the part of our 
friends across the Atlantic, but the ‘lick creation”’ tone is not altogether 
pleasing. The Philadelphia Public Ledger says :—‘‘ Considering her 
dimensions, and all her internal arrangements and accommodations, the 
City of Peking is an immense floating hotel, endowed with powers of 
locomotion, enabling its inhabitants to visit all the navigable waters of 
the world without leaving their ‘domicile,’ and having with them all 
the time most of the comforts and luxuries to which they are accustomed 
in their own houses. She is the largest vessel for merchant purposes 
now afloat on any sea under any flag, the Great Eastern being employed 
only in such special services as laying ocean cables in time of peace, or 
the transport of troops or supplies in time of war. Her gross carrying 
capacity is about 6,000 tons, and she has accommodation for 160 cabin 
passengers and 800 steerage passengers. Another way of giving an idea 
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of the vast mass of this moving habitation for thousands of men and 
women, is to state that the hull of the City of Peking required in its 
construction five and a half millions of pounds of iron. And this was 
American iron—Pennsylvania iron—fashioned into a floating palace ty 
the hands of American constructors and mechanics on the banks of the 
Delaware.” 

Sa Lamps, Lanterns, anD Stoves.—Among recent inventions wti:b 
have reference to nautical requirements, some improved lamps ard 
lanterns merit the attention of our readers. Messrs. Dietz and Co.. of 
Carter Lane, St. Paul's, London, have invented a burner, called the 
‘‘ Paragon,” which gives the maximum of light at a minimam of ess, 
the illuminating power being equal to 28 sperm candles, and the es 
of consumption only a farthing per hour. Another great recommends:.z 
is that the glasses are fireproof, and, therefore, not easily broken. These 
lamps burn mineral oil, and only require a fresh supply once in twe:ve 
* hours, the light being of great intensity, with an absence of smoke 
smell, so that cabin fittings will not be blackened or tarnished by them 
They are adapted either for use on shipboard or in the house. For tse 
in the hold, or on deck, and in exposed positions, a portable and bri: =x 
shining lantern, called the ‘‘ Hurricane,” is made by this firm, and it bas 
qualities peculiar to itself, for it is thoroughly windproof, and ca:=.< 
be extinguished by the most violent gale; so that it is well suited fra 
riding light. As the glass is secured by a strong spring, and surr cz et 
by a wire-guard, it is a protection against fire, especially as it is stresocy 
made and not liable to get out of order. It burns for about eich+ees 
hours, at a cost of a fraction over twopence. This firm have also a pars: 
stove, called the ‘ Climax,” suitable for maritime purposes. T cee 
handy little stoves are constructed in various sizes, adapted six: ‘+ 
for boiling water, or of cooking the dinner fora crew. They cost U:-<, 
and save a great deal of dirt and trouble. 

Inpun Marme Surveys.—Attention was recently directed ir ths 
Magazine to the necessity for greater energy on the part of the Aim - 
ralty in prosecuting hydrographical operations in various parts of t 
world. Inno quarter has their remissness in this matter Ween =r: 
evident than in Indian waters. When the old Indian Navy we 
abolished in 1862, a great deal of important nautical surver =: 
work was in ‘course of being carricd out by that service. W ~ 
the view of preventing any interruption to the work, it was s=: 
gested that an Indian Hydrographic Service should be estabiish. 2. u- 
old Indian surveying vessels and officers being kept up, and = 
expense defrayed jointly by the Indian Government and the A i= 
ralty. But the Admiralty, being unwilling to acecpt a d.r:- 
responsibility of this kind, intimated that for the future the Lo 
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marine surveys would be conducted by vessels of the Royal Navy. 
Twelve years have elapsed since then, during which period the Admi- 
ralty have done simply nothing in that direction, and, accordingly, not 
merely have the surveys been at a complete standstill, but a good 
many MS. documents and charts relating to important surveys have 
been lost, having, we hear, been pitched up into a garret at Bombay 
like waste-paper, as which, indeed, they have been probably actually 
treated. Among these missing papers may be mentioned the results 
of certain surveys in the Red Sea, Gulf of Cambay, and the Strait el 
Arab. At last, however, some action is being taken in the matter, and 
Captain Dundas Taylor, late of the Indian Navy, has been deputed to 
re-organize the entire work. We understand that ho is preparing a 
complete review of all existing Indian charts and materials for charts, 
of the entire coast-line of Hindostan, from Pakchan Estuary to Som- 
neani Bay, as well as of the Laccidive, Maldive, Andaman, and 
Nicobar Islands. Captain Taylor will then sketch out a plan of the 
operations necessary for perfecting and supplementing existing charts, 
both by working up hydrographic information already on hand and by 
the organization of fresh surveys. The importance of prosecuting 
these Indian marine surveys has been greatly increased by the opening 
of the Suez Canal, which has so largely augmented the trade of the 
narrow seas and coasts east of the isthmus. Moreover, the bydro- 
graphical features of many portions of these waters are continually 
changing, necessitating a periodical revision of existing charts. For. 
example, the Gulf of Cambay, the Malacca Banks, and even Bombay 
Harbour itself, have silted up and undergone considerable changes 
since the date of the last surveys. In like manner, tho sea face of the 
Sunderbunds, the mouths of the Indus, the Godavery, and, indeed, of 
all the large rivers, as well as portions of the Malabar Coast, are por- 
petually shifting, more or less, and, therefore, require examination from 
time to time. The re-organization of the Indian marine surveys has, 
accordingly, become s matter of urgent necessity. 

AmeERICAN Supping TrapzE.—The United States Congress has passed 
s Bill terminating the treaty of 1858, which exempted all Belgian ships 
in American waters, and all American ships in Belgian waters, from the 
payment of dues for tonnage, anchorage, buoys, and lighthouses. It may 
be remembered that some two years ago, when the new Antwerp Atlantic 
line was started, the first vessel that arrived was charged the ordinary 
dues, which she paid under protest, and the money was eventually re- 
funded ; whereupon, the English, French, and German lines put in a 
claim for a similar exemption. Considering the recent great decline of 
the American shipping trade, and that there is only one Atlantic steam 
line which is entirely in American hands, this claim was not unnaturally 
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by no means favourably received; and the matter having been under 
discussion for some time, has been at last settled by the complete abroga- 
tion of all such concessions on the part of the United States ; so that 
next year all vessels in American waters will have to pay the usual dues, 
and Belgium will cease to be an exceptionally favoured nation. It is 
worthy of note that the American press, in discussing the question, 
makes no secret of the real cause of the expediency of terminating the 
treaty of 1858—namely, the decline of the United States shipping trade. 
It may be observed that the American navy is likewise in a wretched 
condition ; it does not comprise a single efficient sea-going ironclad, and 
altogether the United States, in spite of their splendid Atlantic seaboard, 
and their vast natural resources in the way of coal, iron, and timber, 
seem in a fair way to sink from a first-rate to a third-rate maritime 
power; while the prospect of recovering their former position on the 
high seas appears at present distant and uncertain. 

THe Navies or Evrorpe.—The Times correspondent at Berlin gives 
the following statement of the naval strength of the various European 
nations :—‘‘ All Europe at this moment has 142 ironclads fit to ke 
placed in line of battle. Of these, England owns 88; France, 28; 
Austria, Russia, Italy, and Turkey, 15 each; Germany, 8; Spain, 7; 
Denmark, 3; Greece, 2. Besides these, there are 108 iron-cased vesse's 
to be found in Europe for the defence of coasts. Of this number 
Germany has 2; Spain, Norway, and Denmark, 8 each; Turkey, 5: 
Sweden, 9; Russia, 18; Holland, 18; England, 23°; and France, 30; 
481 screw frigates and corvettes make up the wooden array of Europes. 
strength at sea. Here, again, England, with 182 vessels, 5,670 guns. 
and 50,700 horse-power, has the first place. France, the second on tt: 
list, records only 52; Russia, 48; Turkey, 44; Spain, 37 ; Holland, 25. 
Italy, 24; Germany, 17; Denmark, 16; Austria, 14; Portugal, &: 
Sweden, 8; Norway, 5; Greece, 2. Smaller craft, such as avisos, guz- 
boats, &c., of which England alone has 276, with 809 guns, and 18,2>: 
horse-power, are not reckoned in this calculation. If England were 
man her navy for war, she would require 68,000 men, of whom 22,(v- 
would have to be enlisted for the purpose. Russia, for the like obje< 
wants 86,000; France, 88,570; Turkey, 21,000; Spain, 14,00 
Germany, 18,000 (everyone kept in readiness); Austria, 11,530 ; Ita: 
11,200; Holland, 6,260; Denmark, 4,800; Norway, 8,500; Portus: 
8,800 ; Sweden, about 3,000.” 
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LLOYD'S REGISTER AND FREEBOARD. 


WE have more than once had occasion to notice the freeboard tables, 
with which the name of Lloyd’s Register is associated... On the first 
appearance of these tables, in the latter part of Tat Sears Wa salested 
them to a searching examination (see our number for December, 1873), 
and we pointed out many important errors, in principle as well as 
in practical detail. Some few of our criticisms, we are glad to notice, 
have already borne fruit in the amended tables now placed before the 
public. This is, perhaps, all that we could expect; it was too much to 
hope that the pet offspring of the practical rulers of the Registry, an 
offspring whose advent had been hailed with much circumstance 
and applause, should be ruthlessly abandoned. The amended tables, 
appended to a paper read before the Institution of Naval Architects in 
April last, are now with that paper printed and circulated, as they will 
appear in the transactions of that society. In our May number of this 
year, we briefly adverted to some of Mr. Martell’s remarks upon the 
tables, and to opinions expressed upon them in the course of the discus- 
gion ; we propose in the present article to notice at greater length the 
paper as it appears in its complete form. The immense labour expended. 
on these tables from their inception to their completion must command 
the admiration of the outside world, and now that their framers are 
verging upon the inevitable result of their labour, we are the last to 
refrain from expressing our appreciation of the labour and the result. 
The consideration of the scheme of freeboard embodied in the tables 
of Lloyd’s Register, naturally resolves itself into two questions—viz., 
VOL. XLII. | 8 
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correct principle, and accuracy of detail. Mr. Martell thus epitomises :— 
‘‘The principle governing the load line is that of allowing a certain 
proportion of the total volume of the ship in relation to her size and 
extreme length ; and the mode adopted for cutting off this percentage of 
spare buoyancy is by multiplying the registered tonnage under deck by 
100, and dividing this by the product of the length, breadth, and depth 
of the vessel. The quotient obtained affords a fair approximation -to 
their relative fineness ; or, in other words, the fractional part which the 
whole volume bears to the product of the length, breadth, and depth. 
Then, by referring to the tables, and tracing on the line denoting the 
co-efficient of fineness the depth of hold of the vessel, the freeboard is 
seen.” Itis frankly acknowledged that the method is not strictly accurate, 
but it is said ‘‘ that the mode adopted is sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes.” . 

In a former article on the subject, we impugned the accuracy of the 
method, and maintained that, as a matter of undoubted fact, these tables 
do not afford the means of cutting off a defined percentage of spare 
buoyancy even approximately. It is indeed impossible to test this by 
actual computation in the case of any particular vessel, from the paucity 
of the information given as to the amount of spare buoyancy required for 
each particular class of ship. Thus, in the first table, we have a range 
of spare buoyancy from 20 to 25 per cent. for ships of from 7 to 14 feet 
depth of hold. The compilers of the tables do not commit themselves to 
anything more -precise than this, in any case. This marked, but, at 
the same time, convenient vagueness on a part of the subject which it 
might have been possible to examine by practical tests, contrasts 
strikingly with the exactness and nicety of the quarter-inch gradations 
of freeboard. It is not easy to understand why there should be such 
minuteness in the one case, unless it is meant that for every figure 
given (or rather for overy depth given) a fixed percentage of spare 
buoyancy is deemed to be necessary. But, if this is meant, itis nog 
easy to understand why that percentage should not be given after all. It 
cannot be that this imposing array of figures is jugt for effect, and means 
nothing beyond that; it cannot be that the prophet wishes to prescribe 
some great thing, merely because the public will not believe in a simple 
remedy. We are told that ‘‘the results obtained have been arrived at 
from drawings and data connected with a large number of vessels, which 
were kindly furnished us by shipowners and shipbuilders throughout the 
country.” Some of the data are now given; not enough, certainly, to 
enable us to form a judgment upon the accuracy of the tables, but still 
enough to expose some of their imperfections. In an appendix to the paper 
we find particulars of twenty ships, showing how by using the length, 
breadth, depth, and tonnage, a co-efficient of fineness, and from that s 
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freeboard, is obtained; a freeboard giving in each case a percentage of 
buoyancy which is stated for each ship. But then we have to consider 
whether the same percentage of buoyancy, or anything approaching to 
the same, is obtained for ships of any given class. ‘There is, how- 
ever, only one class of ships of which particulars of a sufficient 
number are given to enable us to judge, and in their case it would 
appear to us that equally satisfactory results might have been 
obtained with very much less trouble. The last eleven ships given 
in the table are all described as being of one class (that is with 
regard to deck erections), and their depth of hold varies between 
15°8 and 19°2, their under-deck tonnage varying from 763 to 
1,151. Their co-efficients of fineness vary from °68 to °75, and the per- 
centages of spare buoyancy, obtained by the rules, are stated in different 
cases, at 28, 24, and 25. But then the question arises, Why is thus the 
variation in percentage ? It is not with a view of giving the deeper ships 
a greater percentage ; for one ship 16°7 deep has the same percentage as 
another 19°2. Nor is it intended that the percentage shall vary with the 
fineness ; for, opposite the co-efficient, ‘71 is the same percentage as is 
given for °75. It is difficult to understand on what practical working 
rule the percentage is assigned in each case. It may look well in the 
tables, and the unscientific reader may be awed by an imposing array of 
figures into a blind faith in the science and patience expended in their - 
construction ; but it is neither practical nor useful. The inches to the 
foot depth of hold freeboard are given for each of these ilustrative ships, 
but this is unfortunate for the ingenuity and complication of the rule; as 
it is easy to see that if for all of them the simple rule of a freeboard of 
two inches and a half to the foot depth of hold had been prescribed, the 

- resulting percentages of spare buoyancy would have been more uniform, 
and, therefore, more reasonable and more practical than those obtained 
by the elaborate tables. 

In our former article on the subject of these tables, we pointed out 
various imperfections in the method of obtaining the co-efficient of 
fineness which would, we asserted, render the result practically valueless. 
The under-deck tonnage of a ship is, as most of our readers are aware, 
the exact cubic content of the inside of the vessel under the tonnage- 
deck. The co-efficient of fineness, given in the tables, is the ratio of 
this volume to the product of the length, breadth, and depth of the ship, 
as shown on the Register. We pointed out that two of the registered 
dimensions can never have, and that one only sometimes can have, any 
connection whatever with the registered tonnage under the tonnage deck. 
Ships might differ in the non-essential feature of a knee of the head, but 
this would affect the co-efficient materially. The presence or absence of 


ceiling in iron ships, the thickness of side, indeed, in wooden ships, an iron 
s 2 
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deck instead of a wooden one, all would capriciously affect the working of 
the proposed rule. These and many other imperfections, which we will 
not waste the time of the reader by recapitulating, were urged as reasons, 
which we thought good and sufficient, not, indeed, for the improvement of 
the tables, but for their utter abandonment. A few of the hints we made as 
to the more precise definition of spar-decks, &c., have been taken; but the 
more serious defects we pointed out have not been remedied, nor has 
any serious attempt been made to explain them away, in the paper 
before us. Asif to let us know that our objections have been considered, 
an effort has been made to answer one of them, and, when we describe 
that effort, we believe our readers will see that the very nature of the case 
renders it eminently unsuccessful. In our first criticism of the 
tables, we said that the registered length of the ship being measured 
to the foreside of the stem, there might be a considerable difference 
in that length owing to the vessel having a knee of head (in whieh 
case the stem turns out from it) instead of an upright stem. It 
is obvious that such a variation would not in the slightest degree 
affect the real size or any of the qualities of the ship ; but still, by the 
rales of Lloyd’s Register, it would affect the freeboard. We instanced 
a large ship in which this difference in length wonld be 4°3 per cent. 
This we said, ‘‘ would give a difference of 0°3’’ (it should have 
been printed 03, as is evident by the context) ‘‘in the co-efficient, 
and a corresponding difference of more than 3 inches in the freeboard. 
In short, two ships, for all practical purposes precisely alike, are so 
affected by this rule that one would (be allowed under the rules 
to) carry 80 tons deadweight more than the other, simply because 
of the shape of her stem.” The answer to this, as it stands in the 
paper before us, is as follows:—‘It is said that the registered 
dimensions, not being the same as those taken for computing 
the tonnage, may, in some instances, make a difference of 0-3 im 
the co-efficient of fineness, resulting from this difference of length alone. 
This is a misconception, as I find that by taking a vessel 240 feet long, 
a difference of 10-feet in the length would only make a difference of -03, 
and probably this is what the writer means instead of 0°3.’’ Of course, 
this is what we meant, as is evident from what was said about the 
difference of three inches in the water-line, due to the difference in the 
co-efficient. A difference of °08 in the co-efficient of fineness makes 3 
difference of 3 inches in the freeboard as given in the table for all ships 
over 25 feet depth of hold. Instead of upsetting our criticism, Mr. 
Martell’s last paper is, in reality, and we are very pleased to notice it, an 
admission of the soundness of the grounds upon which,our criticism 
is based; we do not complain of any disingenuous use of what w:s 
obviously a printer’s error. In Mr. Martell’s last exposition of the 
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new rule for freeboard, we cannot see the slightest ground for modi- . 
fying our opinion that even if the solution of the freeboard question 
were to be found in a percentage of spare buoyancy, still the scheme 
propounded in the tables is so very faulty in detail as to be utterly 
untrustworthy in practice. The more we look into the scheme the more 
we see of its complex incorrectness, and inaccurate hair-splitting. And | 
the longer the framers thereof pondor over it the nearer will their opinion 
coincide with ours. 

About a pago of the paper accompanying the last edition of the rules 
is devoted to setting forth the reason why long ships should have more 
freeboard, or rather a larger percentage of spare buoyancy than short 
ones. We believe that freeboard is to a large extent a question of 
strength, and we suggested in a former article, that so long as ships built 
under the present rules are in many cases proved and admitted not to be 
strong enough to be loaded deeply, it would be better to arrange such 
scantlings as would give a proper strength, rather than to limit the free- 
board. We must, however, not fail to remark, as an important fact quite 
opposed to Mr. Martell’s views, that the Secretary of the Liverpool Registry 
denies that extra Jength necessitates extra freeboard. Mr. Martell’s . 
reason for the view of the London society is that the freeboard of long 
ships should be determined with reference to the height of waves of their 
own length. Diagrams are given to illustrate the successive positions 
assumed by a ship when among such waves. Itis not said in so many 
words that the freeboard in the table was, in the first instance, determined 
by this consideration. That the idea was in reality an afterthought would 
appear to be indicated by the following considerations—viz., in the first 
edition of the tables, in which thero was the same freeboard for great length 
as is still retained, there was this clause :—“‘ Vessels crossing the Atlantic 
or making similar voyages during the winter months should have additional 
freeboard to that given in the table in the following proportions.” Then 
follow the proportions, varying from one-third more at 17 feet depth of 
hold, to one-sixteenth more at 31 feet depth of hold. If the freeboard 
of large ships was at first thus settled with a view to large waves, why is 
this provision omitted in the last edition of the tables? Again, if this ~ 
were the reason why extra frecboard was deemed necessary for extra 
length, it would be for length irrespective of breadth; whereas it is actually 
given for length in proportion to breadth. According to Mr. Martell’s 
theory in his last paper, the liability of a ship to be swept by the sea 
must depend upon her absolute, not her relative, length; her strength, 
on the contrary, depends upon her relative length, and we think that 
this aspect of the question must have been that originally in the minds 
of the compilors of the tables. On the same branch of the subject we 
also read :—‘ It must be apparent that in two vessels of the same depth 
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of hold, the one having the finer form may safely be allowed a less 
height of freeboard than the fuller vessel below the water, as, with such, 
an equal amount of surplus buoyancy or lifting power may be retaimed.” 
To this we object that, in the first place, the full ship, when her bow and 
stern are on the crests of waves, and her midship body in the hollow, 
would be at an advantage, the buoyancy being more quickly gained by 
her at the extremities in compensation for that lost in the middle, than 
in the case of the fine ships. Again, this question of loss and gain of 
buoyancy cannot be allowed for, by merely considering the ship's co- 
efficient of fineness: it depends not upon the fineness of the ship, but 
upon the fineness of the upper water-lines, which may be quite another 
affair. As regards a ship’s behaviour and safety in a seaway, an equally 
important consideration is that vessels moderately full are more self- 
supporting at each part of their length than fine ships, and are thus 
subjected to less severe strains. After a certain degree of fulness is 
passed, a vessel becomes unhandy, and thus we are led by another road to 
the view we have before expressed in these pages, that spare buoyancy 
is a good means of comparison between full ships and mediums, but that 
fine ships require more freeboard than would give them the same per- 
centage of spare buoyancy as mediums. 

As we before hinted, the most important alterations in the 
new edition of the tables are the somewhat more precise defin- 
tions given to spar-decks and deck erections. It is now proposed 
that an iron front bulkhead is required to entitle a long pooped 
ship to a reduction of freeboard for her poop. We suggested 
the defect in the original tables which has thus been remedied, as 
also the uncertainty attending the use of the terms ‘‘ spar-deck ”’ and 
‘‘awning-deck.” What we said on these points is fully admitted 
in the paper before us, as will be seen. Before quoting Mr. Martell’s 
remarks on this point, we would remind our readers that in the original 
tables it was proposed to allow a reduction of five-tenths of the free- 
board for a spar-deck, and three-tenths for an awning-deck. ‘‘ Spar- 
decked vessels,” says the present paper, ‘‘are of various degrees 
of strength above the main-deck. They, however, all differ from 
the awning-deck vessel in being more substantially constructed at the 
extreme upper part, by having a spar-deck sheer-strake and stringer- 
plate fitted, and the upper tier of beams being stronger, and the deck 
more substantial than in the awning-decked vessel. They differ ss 
stated among themselves, by some having only a portion of their frame 
and reversed frames amidships extended to the spar-deck, whilst others 
may be nearly as strong above the main-deck as a three-decked ship. E 
is evident that as a considerable number of these various types of ships 
are in existence, one general rule cannot in justice be applied to all 
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Thus, as before intimated . . . . in a vessel having an awning- 
deck the freeboard should be three-tenths less, in a spar-decked vessel 
having only half the frames amidships extended to the spar-deck it 
Bhould be less by five-tenths; and in spar-decked vessels, perfectly 
framed and more substantially constructed above the main-deck, it 
should be regulated by a mean between the requirement for a perfect 
three-decked ship and an awning-decked vessel, having regard to the 
merits of each case.’ The italics are ours. This last phrase precisely 
expresses the opinion we have so often expressed on the whole subject of 
freeboard, and we are glad that the chief surveyor of Lloyd's, after having 
thrashed out the subject, does for once come round to our side of the ques- 
tion. We do, indeed, expect that so sensible and clever a body as the 
surveyors and committee of Lloyd’s Register will, in time, give up the 
attempt to frame a rule where no true rule is possible, and at last agree that 
the ‘‘ merits of each case ’’ must be the ground of decision for each case ; and 
that each shipowner who knows enough of his business to do so, must decide 
for himself in each separate case ; or, failing such knowledge, employ some 
discreet and proper person to decide for him. Let us have no rules in 
whose practical application the exceptions must outnumber the cases of 
conformity, for they will be only useful to screen the designing ; but, on 
the contrary, let each man with a full feeling of responsibility get a 
proper decision for his ship on the merits of her own proper case. 

We do not know whether the new tables have been consulted more 
than once; we are told in this paper that they have been used on one 
notable occasion. The writer says:—‘‘I may instance a case which 
occurred where an official, in consequence of applying the same rule to 
steamers as to wood sailing vessels, had ordered about 1560 tons of cargo 
to be discharged from a steamer when ready for sea. I was called, in 
connection with surveyors to the Board of Trade and the Salvage Asso- 
ciation, to express an opinion on this. On making the necessary com- 
putations, and taking the same in connection with these tables as a 
reference, I was of opinion the vessel was fairly loaded, having a fair 
percentage of surplus buoyancy ; and the gentlemen referred to concurred 
in this opinion, and the vessel was allowed to proceed on her voyage, 
and I understand has arrived safely at her port of destination.” We can 
appreciate the proud joy of the parents of these rules on making this 
reference to their own tables to settle a disputed case. We are not in pos- 
session of the exact details of the case referred to, but we believe it was one 
of the many misapplications of the old rule of ‘‘ three inches to the foot” 
freeboard, to a ship which would have been perfectly safe with two and 
a half inches, or it might be two and a quarter. We can imagine some 
one saying so at once, and taking the case on its merits giving the free- 
board at feet six inches. Not so rough and ready a method as this 
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is possible by the tables. So the ‘‘ necessary computations "’ are made, 
the length, breadth, and depth are carefally taken from the Register, then 
the under-deck tonnage is divided by their product, and the co-efficient 
is found, the table consulted, and the result read off. Not the final 
result, however, there is more to come yet; the freeboard is to be 
increased two or three per cent., because of there being more than eight 
breadths in the length; and then decreased a twelfth, for the break or 
poop; and then increased again, for something else; and, finally, the 
real, safe, and proper freeboard, about which there can be no mistake, 
is read off at feet five inches and three-quarters. Let us not be 
understood to make light of true and real exactness ; go to the eighth or 
sixteenth of an inch if you can be sure you are right, but do not stick at 
quarters, and use elaborate columns of figures, and take a shaving off 
here, and put another on there, when after all the result may be two or 
three or even six inches wrong. 

In this last edition of the tables we are told again and again that the 
rule is to be merely a fair reference; tha it 1s not intended to be a hard 
and fast line. The writer even goes on to say :—‘‘ One common point of 
agreement, howover, appears to be attained, and that is, that a rule for 
determining a hard and fast load-line applicable to vessels of all forms 
and types, and suitable for all voyages, ts practically impossible.” This 
is what we have been contending for all along. We have said so over and 
over again; and this very candid admission by Lloyd's Register is an 
immense step gained to our side. But still there are the very awkward 
words ‘‘a fair reference.” What do these words mean? To our mind 
they mean this—viz., that ‘‘a fair reference” to rules published by the 
leading Register Society must, if its authors have power to enforce it, 
inevitably become a hard and fast line; and it does appear to us that if the 
country were to givo to this private socioty power to legislate for shipping, 
the freeboard question would at once be settled by this “‘ fair reference; " 
but it would be settled the wrong way ; for if the rule would not suit 
ships, ships must inevitably be afterwards built to suit the rule. 

A little farther on in the paper of Martell we road :—‘‘ Expressions of 
regret may arise at the number of the various types of these vessels, but to 
this it may be replied that they have arisen from the exigencies of trade, and 
have been found necessary for commercial purposes, and being in existence 
and necessary, must be provided for in any comprehensive scheme framed 
for loading.”’ 

The business of tailoring would be simplified if all men were formed 
upon one model. And the rule of freeboard would be simplified muck 
if all ships, or all ships of a like tonnage, were built alike, loaded alike, 
and employed alike ; for, if that were the case, positive rules could be laid 
down, and the rule of freeboard would fit them; but, under existing 
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circumstances, alas! the rule, even according to the admission of its 
parents, must be stretched, and pulled this way and that way, and clipped 
here, and added to there, so as to fit the ships; and to our mind it is 
not surprising, but is very satisfactory, that it is in a fair way of being 
pulled to pieces in the process. : 


OUR COLONIES.—No. II. 





WOOD PRODUCTS AND TIMBER TRADE. 

Havinz taken a survey of the condition of the Mercantile Marine 
owned in our Possessions beyond the seas, we now proceed to point out 
some other special advantages to the mother country in their indigenous 
resources and the valuable supplies they furnish for our Manufactures and 
Commerce. The products of the Colonies are so valuable and so varied, 
and are being developed so rapidly, that the figures of their production 
and shipment will startle many who have not looked closely into Colonial 
statistics. 

We will commence with an abstract review of the Timber resources of 
our foreign Possessions, as being, after the Shipping, one of the most 
interesting to the readers of this Journal. But even here the field of 
description is so vast and diffuse, that we must divide it, taking up first 
the forest products of our American Colonies. 

In 1844 the whole quantity of timber imported into the United King- 
dom was under one million and a half loads or tons, and the proportions 
of supply were one-third from forcign countries, and two-thirds from our 
Colonies. In 1854 the imports were just upon two millions and a half 
loads ; three-fifths came from our own Posscssions, and two-fifths from 
foeeian countrics. 

In 1878 we imported 5,685,000 loads of timber and wood goods, 
the largest quantity ever yet brought into this country in one year ; only 
1,426,000 loads, however, were from British Possessions. Largely as 
iron is now used for different constructive purposes, fur from displacing 
timber, it has led to new demands and additional uses for it, and given a 
great impetus to commerce, as is evidenced by the steady increase in 
our foreign supplies of wood. 

‘What a vast, what an unlimited supply of woods of endless varieties 
can be obtained even from our Colonial Possessions, scattered over various 
latitudes, and lying in so many distant parts of the globe! Timber 
capable of furnishing materials for the requirements of every class of our 
population, calculated for the formation of the most stupendous works of 
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utility, and the most minute works of luxury or ornament, that will serve 
alike for the construction of the noblest vessel that floats upon the ocean, 
and for the most minute ornament in a lady’s boudoir ; timber adapted 
for every use where wood of every description is required—for ships of 
war and ships of peace, the frigate and the merchant clipper, the yacht 
and the cargo-boat or barge, ships of utility and ships of pleasure, timber 
fitted for machinery, for the wheelwright, for the builder, for railways, 
and every purpose. 

The very peculiar forms of vessels, and the curves which they present 
in every portion, require pieces of timber of special shapes, and these 





forms are not always abundantly produced in nature. Not only must — 
these curves possess definite angles and roundings, but they must also — 


have certain dimensions, and these united conditions restrict considerably 
the choice of a material by the superintendents of the shipyards. It 1s, 
however, not only very heavy wood that is largely needed for shipbuilding; 
in the construction of every vessel a large amount of small timber 
is also necessary for the final fitting up of the interior details, and this is 
as much required in the modern iron ships as in the old style wooden ones. 

Canada.—The great importance of our North American Possessions for 


the future timber supply of the world may be deduced from the fact that | 


Canada at present possesses almost one thousand million acres of timber 
lands; as much as the United States, and twice as much as the whole 
surface of the European forests. 


The enormous proportions of the timber trade of the Dominion is shown | 


in the trade of the St. Lawrence. The Ottawa valleys provide upwards 
of 100,000,000 feet of sawn deals, and 285,000,000 feet of sawn boards ; 


and the St. Lawrence Valley 225,000,000 feet of sawn deals, -and — 
150,000,000 of sawn boards. In the Ottawa Valley the number of logs 


sent out is 3,200,000, and in the St. Lawrence 2,850,000. 

For extent, wealth, and beauty, the Canadian forests are unmatched. 
In a paper read by Senator Skead of Ottawa, at the Detroit Commercial 
Convention in 1865, it was estimated that the timber districts in the valleys 
of the Saguenay, St. Maurice, Ottawa, Trent, and on the shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior—all in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec—cover no 
less than 297,711 square miles. As regards the wealth of these forests, 
statists have set down the annual value of the lumber and timber produced 
by the whole Dominion at 30,000,000 dollars. This estimate is in all 
probability below the mark, for the exports of lumber in 1869 alone 
amounted to 19,888,963 dollars, which would leave only a little over 
11,000,000 dollars worth for the entire home consumption. It is 
believed that the home consumption must at least equal the exports, 


which would bring the total yearly produce of the Canadian forests to 
£8,000,000. 
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It is stated that the lumber trade of Canada has been extended beyond 
prudent limits, and the directors of the Bank of Toronto have issued a 
circular announcing that it would be for the interests of all parties 
engaged in it to curtail their operations. It is said to be questionable 
whether in some cases even the cost of labour has been obtained for 
lumber shipped. This may account for the smaller receipts of Colonial 
timber of late years. 

There are in the province of Quebec 102,960,757 acres of land, unsur- 
veyed for the most part, covered with wood. These vast tracts of 
forest feed one of the principal staples of Canada—the lumber trade. The 
lumberer prepares the way for the settler, and the operations of lumbering, 
in many cases, afford profitable employment for the settler. Tho forests 
reserved for the cutting of timber are divided into lots, or ‘“ limits,’ 
of several miles each, and sold at auction for terms of 21 years. The 
price paid averages 11 dollars (£2 58s.) per square mile, and the purchaser 
pays a ground rent of 2 dollars per square mile, in addition. From 
25,000 to 80,000 men, in all, and 4,000 horses, are employed every 
winter in lumber operations. The average value of timber exported 
from the province of Quebec is 10,000,000 dollars (£2,000,000 
sterling). 

The network of rivers intersecting the Colony to its furthest extremities 
permits the timber industry to push its way into the interior, leaving the 
sections already cleared ready for colonization. In spring, when the ice 
breaks up, the waters swollen by the thawed snow carry the accumulated 
timber to its destination. The usual size of a raft of white pine logs, 
descending the Ottawa from Bytown to Quebec, is from 70,000 to 
100,000 cubic feet, for which about 23 men, with a foreman, are 
required, at a cost of 5s. per day, each man, including board, &c., 
and it takes a month or six weeks to float the raft down. In floating the 
deals down the falls and slides of this river to the St. Lawrence, they 
are made up into what are called ‘‘cribs,’’ which average about 1,300 
cubic feet each. 

The principal rivers upon which the lumber trade is carried on are 
the Ottawa, the St. Maurice, the Saguenay, and their tributaries. 

The chief business of Quebec is shipbuilding and the lumber trade. 
She annually launches a large number of vessels, rigged and equipped, 
and of varying tonnage (from 1,000 to 2,000 tons and more), and 
exports millions of feet of timber, besides other produce of the country. 

The woods and forests are under the control of the provincial govern- 
ments. The lumbering districts of the country may be divided into eight 
parts—the Saguenay Valley, 27,000 square miles; the St. Maurice, 
21,000; the valleys between the Saguenay and the St. Maurice Valley, 
8,000; between the St. Maurice and Montreal, 9,000; the Ottawa 
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Valley, 87,761 ; the valley between Kingston and the Trent, 2,850; the 
Trent Valley, 6,200; besides 65,000 east of the Saguenay, and 60,000 
divided into Lakes Huron and Superior. Total, 297,711 square miles. 

About 25 per cent. of the standing pine is available for squared timber, 
40 per cent. more for saw-logs, the remaining 85 per cent. is undergrowth, 
useless, or damaged. ‘The average quantity of timber got out yearly is 
given by Mr. Skead at nearly 87,000,000 of cubic feet. 

The right to get timber is obtained by licenses. The system of dis- 
posing of these has hitherto been to sell ‘timber limits”’ at auction. 
Each limit is, theoretically, 10 miles square. ‘The limit-holder becomes 
a tenant to the Crown at the fixed ground-rent bid, and pays, besides, a 
halfpenny per cubic foot of squared timber, or fivepence per piece on 
each standard log (12 feet long, by 21 inches in diameter). 

No limits have been sold for some time, and it is not unlikely that the 
rates may be considerably raised. Lumbering, as it is called, is one of 
the most important interests, and in some years the value of its exports 
has exceeded the agricultural. The lumber trade employs, in the forest 
alone, 15,000 men, and in the partial manufacture of lumber over 2,000 
mills, and, at least, 10,000 men. It further employs at Quebec about 
1,200 vessels, of an aggregate freight capacity of 700,000 tons, besides 
500,000 of lake and canal tonnage ; 17,000 seamen are engaged in 
carrying its products from Quebec to Europe, and 8,000 more in their 
transportation on inland waters. Three Rivers is the third city in the 
province of Quebec equi-distant (90 miles) between the cities of Montreal 
- and Quebec. The improvement of the River St. Maurice, by the Govern- 
ment some years ago, gave an additional impetus and life to Three Rivers ; 
about 200,000 dollars have been expended in erecting booms and slides 
on the river, which has already attracted the investment of more than 
1,000,000 dollars in lumber operations. The source of supply of lumber 
furnished by the St. Maurice and its tributaries extends over a territory 
of about 200,000 miles. ‘Che St. Maurice Lumber Island Company, and 
Messrs. George Baptist and Sons, have their extensive saw-mills and 
machine shops at the mouth of the St. Maurice, in which they manufac- 
ture a large amount of lumber, chiefly for the American market. The 
‘‘Grés Mills,”’ the property of G. Baptist and Sons, situated 19 miles up 
the St. Maurice also turn ont large quantities of lumber yearly. There 
are numerous other saw-mills of minor note, this place being the chief 
depot whence lumber is shipped to Quebec, England, the West Indies, 
and the United States. 

A wood which is much esteemed for shipbuilding from its strength and 
durability, and which is now known in most foreign markets, is what is 
called the red pine, or Tamarack. This wood combines all the good 
qualities required for constructive purposes. Black walnat, iron wood, 
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chestnut, oak, elm, and ash are common, and the smallest of these trees 
at maturity attain a height of 70 feet, and a diameter of 2 feet in their 
greatest dimensions. There are pines of 150 feet high, and of G feet in 
diameter, fitted for main-masts, in one piece of vessels of 2,000 tons. But 
it is not only the woods of construction which our North American forests 
supply ; many woods are admirably fitted for ornamenting the cabins of 
ships and passenger steamers, and the use of the cabinet makers, 
farnishing superb woods for furniture and marquetry. 

Those especially deserving notice are the curled ash, curled and bird’s- 
eye maple, walnut, and the undulated red cherry, many of which are 
very beautiful in figure. The curled ash, from the beauty of its figure, 
would be much appreciated by our timber merchants, the pattern resem- 
bling the renowned Hungarian ash, a wood which was much in favour 
here, and realized a high price, but cannot be obtained in large planks. 

New Brunswick.—Passing from Canada to New Brunswick, another 
large timber district, we find the value of the products of the forest, and 
of the ships built in the province exported, amount to nearly one million 
sterling. The abundant fall of water in the rivers is of incalculable use 
to the Colonists, and saw-mills worked by water-power, materially aid the 
operations of the lumberer. 

Among the many trees found in the forests of New Brunswick, there 
are none more valuable to the shipbuilder than the tamarac, otherwise 
known as American larch (Lariz Americana of botanists), hacmatac, or 
janiper. Trees of this description are very numerous in all parts of 
the province, and attain to an altitude of, and in many cases exceed, 
80 feet, with from 8 to 11 feet circumference at the base. The 
wood is very valuable for railway sleepers, planking for ships, treenail 
fastening, keelsons, beams, knees, stem and stern posts, knightheads, 
hawse timbers, foothooks, top timbers, and also for rising floors in the 
fore and after ends of ships, for which purpose the root of the tree is 
highly prized, it being readily obtained of an acute or obtuse angle. 

These roots meet with a ready sale in the United States and other 
markets, and they should not fail to attract the attention of the naval 
authorities in England, as they form, when properly converted, any 
desired curve for ships’ bodies .or bilges. Many of the best New 
Brunswick ships, such as the fast-sailing Afarvo Polo, and others of 
later date and nearly equal renown, have been constructed of tamarac 
wood. Indeed, ships built of this material, and noted for their beauty, 
buoyancy, and fast-sailing qualities, are to be found in all the principal 
lines of Australian and other Oceanic clippers. Many, if not all, of these 
ships have been built according to the established rules laid down by the 
committee of Lioyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, and have 
deservedly attained a high character. Tamarac, when devoid of sap, 
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and seasoned, has been sajd to last in ships for a longer period than the 
seven years assigned to it by Lloyd’s. It is extremely strong and elastic, 
and being devoid of acid, tends to preserve the iron or metal fastening 
from oxidation, which is more than can be said of even English, African, 
or other oaks. 

The next descriptions of wood in general use in New Brunswick, 
especially for shipbuilding purposes, are the birches, which embrace four 
kinds, the black, yellow, grey, and white. Black birch is produced in 
unlimited quantity, and grows toa height of 50 and 60 feet, and upwards 
of four feet in diameter. The wood is prepared in large baulks, and 
shipped to the British and other markets. In ships of the seven years 
and lower classes, it is very generally used for planking, midship floors 
and foothooks. When confined under water, it is considered to be 
unsurpassed by any other material of a like nature for shipbuilding 
purposes. In planking ships of the seven years’ class, its height is 
properly restricted to the light line; in vessels of the six years’ class, it 
is allowed for first futtocks amidships not exceeding one-half of the 
length of the keel; and in vessels of the four years’ class its use is unre- 
stricted, except for the main pieces of rudder and windlass ; when used 
for these purposes, it is confined to vessels under 300 tons register. 
This wood is likewise generally used by boatbuilders. The yellow birch 
is even a taller tree than the black variety, growing to a height of 60 
and sometimes 70 feet. It is much used by shipbuilders, and, like the 
black birch, is prepared and shipped in baulks for sale in the European 
timber markets. 

The black spruce abounds throughout every section of the provinee in 
great profusion ; in many places to such an extent as to form immense 
forests. It attains to a height of 90, and very often of 100 feet, and 11 
and 12 feet in circumference at the base. The wood is of a tough nature, 
and, when seasoned, very lasting. It is considered by shipbuilders to 
be deserving of a higher classification than Lloyd’s at present assign tw 
it. Ships built of the black spruce 25 and even 80 years ago are 
known to be now running, have had but little repairs, carry’ heavy 
cargoes, and do their work well. The wood of this tree and of the 
white spruce is used for masts and spars. 

Bird’s-eye, curly, and white maples grow in unlimited numbers. The 
first-named variety is much esteemed by cabinet makers as a supenict 
wood for various articles of furniture ; it presents, when made up, a very 
handsome appearance. 

The curly maple is likewise much sought after for articles of furniture. 
The wood is susceptible of a very fine polish, and when made up tL: 
grain is much admired. The wood of the white maple is strong avé 
dense, and is largely used for the planking of vessels. 


| 
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There are three species of oak: the white, red, and grey, which are 
abundant in the interior of the province, and usually attain to an altitude 
of 70 feet and upwards, while the diameter is from 2 feet 6 inches to 
8 feet. Shipbuilders use the wood for paul-bitts, trenail fastenings, 
main pieces of rudder, windlass, and stem and stern-posts; but it is 
not so dense, nor is it held in so much estimation, as African oak, 
There are three species of pines, known as the red, white, and Prince’s 
pine, of which the two former need only be described. The white pine 
is unlimited in quantity, and reaches an altitude of from 100 to 
180 feet, though, in some cases, it has been found 150 feet high, 
and from 12 to 15 feet in circumference at the base ; it is considered 
the finest, most valuable, and most majestic tree of all which compose 
the forests of the province. In shipbuilding it is used for water-ways in 
vessels of the seven years’ class, and for finishing the interior of ships’ 
cabins, and is found to be very suitable for masts, bowsprits, &c. It is 
likewise converted into baulks, deals, and scantlings, for export to Great 
Britain and elsewhere. The baulks in many cases square over 8 and 
4 feet. - 

The red pine grows to a height of 70 and 80 feet, and 2 feet in 
diameter ; it 1s much impregnated with resinous matter, grows extremely 
straight, and is quite free from limbs until near the extreme end. The 
wood is used pretty generally for the planking of ships, and, owing to its 
elasticity, the shipbuilder holds it in much esteem for hording ends. 

Pumps for coasting and inland vessels aro invariably made from this 
wood ; and for abutments, piles, and planking for wharves, it is very 
much in repute. 

The white birch grows to an altitude of 60 and sometimes 70 feet ; it 
is very plentiful, and to be found in various parts of the province. In 
#ome places, these trees cover acres of land unmixed with other wood. 
It is used for planking in coasting and inland vessels ; treenail fastenings 
are also made from it, for which purpose it is considered by many equal 
to bolts in the flat of ships’ bottoms. It will last for a very long time 
when immersed in salt water, or confined below the light line. Ships 
planked with this material under the flat have been known to run for 
years before requiring a renewal of planking on account of defect. 

The white cedar (Juniperus Americana) is a fine tree from 40 to 
50 feet in height, and nearly 2 feet in diameter. The Committee of 
Lloyd’s Register allow the use of the wood in many parts of the higher 
class Colonial ships. The wood of the hemlock (Altes Canadensis) is 
also admitted in ships of the four years’ class for floors, futtocks, top 
timbers, and inside and outside planking. 

Nova Scotia.—The forests in Nova Scotia are less in extent than those 
in Canada and New Brunswick, but the kinds of timber are all the same, 
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and of quite as good a quality. The most valuable species of timber are 
the white and red pine ; hemlock spruce, which grows to a great size ; 
black, red, and white spruce; fir, cedar, larch (called haematac or 
tamarac) ; black maple, white ash, elm, American oak, yellow and black 
birch, white and red beech, &c. The manufacture of charcoal and 
potash might be made profitable employments in many parts of the 
province, yot but little attention is given to the manufacture of the 
former, whilst the latter is not attempted at all. 

The population engaged in lumbering cannot be estimated, as it is 
combined with other employments, so that the accuracy of the numbers 
classed under this head are not to be relied upon. According to the census 
of 1861, however, there were 1,401 saw-mills, 180 shingle-mills, and 
6 lath-mills ; the saw-mills turned out in that year 25,072 thousand feet 
of deals, 46,607 thousand feet pine boards, 86,422 thousand feet spruce 
and hemlock boards. There are no returns of shingles and laths. 
Staves, 7,659 thousand ; timber, 22,509 tons. The value of these saw, 
shingle, and lath-mills, was returned at 730,104 dollars. 

The forests of Nova Scotia contain a great variety of superior timber. 
The trees grow to a large size, and furnish a plentifal stock of building 
material and fuel. The province ships some amount of timber. Wild 
lands are mostly covered with timber. It takes six or seven years to 
cut down the trees, eradicate the stumps from the land, and bring it 
under cultivation. 

| British Columbia.—Even this distant Colony is valuable to us. The 
coast line, both of the island of Vancouver and the mainland, is clothed 
with the finest timber. The Douglas pine (Pinus grandis), with its 
straight uniform trunk, often 200 feet high, and exceedingly tough and 
flexible, furnishes the finest masts and spars for the largest vessela. On 
being properly tested, this will, we think, be found to be the strongest 
fir or pine in existence. Broken in a gale, the stem is splintered to a 
height of 20 feet at least, and when hewn down, it is astonishing te 
observe how small a portion of the trunk will withstand the leverage of 
the whole tree. On the banks of the Nisinal Inlet, and elsewhere, forests 
of the Menzies pine occur, also very suitable in point of size for first-class 
spars. <A series of experiments to test the physical properties of the 
_ wood has been commenced, but it is as yet too incomplete for publication. 

On Burrard’s Inlet, near New Westminster, are two largo saw-mills, 
one belonging to Messrs. Moody and Co., and the other to the British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island Spar, Timber, and Saw-Mill Companys, 
employing between them over 500 hands. The lamber is of such exce.- 
lent quality as to find a market even in San Francisco, notwithstanding 
the heavy duty of 80 per cent. ad valorum, and this, too, while at a shor: 
distance are the extensive lumbering establishments and American mils 
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in Puget’s Sound. The majority of the cargoes are despatched to China 
and South America. Amongst other trees are to be found the Menzies 
pine, white pine, silver fir, yew, oak (on Vancouver Island only), hemlock, 
maple, spruce, cypress, arbutus, juniper, poplar, alder, and gigantic cedar, 
often 8 feet through, and 200 feet in height. 

Specimens of the red wood from Humboldt Bay, beautifully curled, 
waved, and as hard as mahogany, have been shown at some of the 
International Exhibitions. The value of the lumber or forest products 
exported from British Columbia in 1869 was £51,000, and of late years 


it has been increasing. 


A HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT 
COMMERCE. 


By W. 8. Linpsay.* 





Ar Shepperton, on the banks of the Thames, just where the river, clear 
as erystal, makes a graceful curve, is a beautifully kept, and very 
noticeable grass slope about half a mile in length; above and beyond 
this slope are, in this year of grace, 1874, some tall and very fine elms. 
Under the shandow of these elms is Shepperton Manor House, the resi- 
dence of Mr. W. S. Lindsay, late member of Parliament. Pleasure- 
seekers on the Thames are generally attracted by this spot, where they 
linger to admire its beauties, and if the time of their visit happens to be 
_ afternoon, they do not fail to observe, under the trees nearest to the 
river, a figure seated in a wheeled-chair at a writing-table, evidently 
engaged in discussing masses of papers. The figure referred to is that of 
the writer of the book we are about to notice. Mr. W. 8. Lindsay taking 
an active personal part in politics and commerce is the Lindsay of the 
past ; the same gentleman employing himself in writing a history of 
Merchant Shipping and of Ancient Commerce, is the Lindsay not only 
of the present, but of the future. 

The history when completed is to consist of four volumes, of which 
only two are as yet published. 

Before we refer to the matter in these volumes, it is only right that 
we should state that the type, paper, engravings, and workmanship, are 
of the best, and that the provisional cloth binding in which they are 


ineased is neat, appropriate, and effective. 
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® “History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient Commerce.” By W. 8. Lindsay. 
In 4 vols., with numerous illustrations, London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, 


and Searle, 188, Fleet Street. 
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In the present observations, we can go but little beyond noticing 
subjects referred to in the introductory remarks of the author, and we 
are not at all sure that that will not be the best way to convey to the 
minds of our readers the object and scope of the whole work. 

The author commences his task by pointing out that everything we 
can possibly learn relating to the vessels of qncient times is scattered in 
various forms, through various countries, and is in various languages, and 
that one of his aims in writing his book is to remedy the inconvenience 
everyone has felt, not only in discovering where the information desired 
can be found, but in extracting and translating it from works in which it 
is widely scattered and confusingly intermingled with information on 
irrelevant topics. ._The author has attempted to remedy this incon- 
venience, and has, we think, succeeded beyond expectation. He has 
collected, condensed, extracted, translated, and arranged information, 
often fragmentary, from all known ancient sources: manuscripts, books, 
laws, monumental inscriptions, and sculptures, are alike placed under 
tribute, and are made to give up their secrets for the benefit of the 
present reader. The most ancient record of a ship—viz., that in the 
Bible respecting the Ark—and the most recent records of the Nautical 
Magazine, and we should think almost everything between them, have 
been consulted. 

It is not only of ships and commerce that the author descants, for he also 
furnishes fully, a description of the manners and customs of the seamen 
of all nations, and notices their habits, prejudices, and superstitions. 
Nor is this all, for he goes further, and descants upon laws ancient and 
modern, illustrates the effects produced upon maritime commerce by 
the laws of different nations, and directs attention to those legislative 
measures which have had a marked bearing upon its prosperity ar 
otherwise. 

The chapters on the ships and commerce of the ancient Egyptians and 
Pheenicians, and the ships of Carthage and Assyria (shadows raised from 
the dim past), are of great interest to the antiquarian. These chapters sre 
followed by others which, passing from the remote, touch on shipping 
and commerce during the decline of the power of Rome, and the time cf 
the rising of the Italian Republic, and thence through the Middle Ages, 
till Spain sent forth the Armada, pass onwards to the modern peric? 
when Great Britain extended her influence upon the ocean, so as to claix 
to be the ‘‘ Mistress of the Seas.’’ 

The author points out, in concluding a sketch of his work, ths 
‘(though the enterprising traders of Tyre extended their commerei: 
intercourse to all parts of the Mediterranean, and even to the Norther 
and the Erythreean Seas, yet her merchants, ‘ who were princes,’ and he 
traffickers, who were ‘the great men of the earth,’ have left no recaré: 
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of their vast commerce, nor of the vessels which were engaged in it. No 
mercantile man appears to have written an account of how he conducted 
his trade, or given to posterity a drawing of his ship; nor, indeed, to 
have recorded anything relating to the great maritime state to which he 
belonged. If those early navigators, the Tyrians, had taken one-half the 
pains to transmit to posterity the sum of their acquired knowledge, 
practical and historical, which the Egyptians have done, a vast amount 
of information would have been added to the science of ancient navigation 
and commerce. Unfortunately, almost every vestige of Phenicia has 
been swept away ; 4 significant example that the most extended commerce 
enjoyed by a purely trading people cannot alone save them from eventual 
insignificence and oblivion.’ And the author then goes on to express a 
hope that Britain may leave more lasting records of her maritime commerce 
than either Tyre or Carthoge ; and that our improved civilization and 
extended Colonial Possessions may render our pre-eminence and commercial 
greatness more enduring than the once celebrated maritime city of the 
Phoenicians, which has become “ a place for the spreading of nets in the 
midst of the sea,” and a ‘spoil to the nations.” On this we say, 
that if Britain is to possess a lasting record of these things, we know 
of no one so capable of undertaking the task as Mr. Lindsay. He— 
brought up to the sea, then for many years a shipowner, then a legislator, 
taking an unusually active part as chairman of a Select Committee on 
Merchant Shipping and otherwise; and then, in retirement, having 
gathered around him both Englishmen and foreigners, best acquainted 
with the Mercantile Marine—must be, if any one is, pre-eminently fit to 
undertake this great task, a task no other person has found it possible to 
attempt. He has undertaken it, and he has done it so far right well. 

In referring to the earliest attempts at floating on the water, and at 
navigation, the author points out that the honour is too great to be given 
to any individual, and is a glory which is not conferred on mortals. The 
Libyans and the Greeks ascribed the invention to the gods; the name of 
‘¢ Neptune,” the deity once worshipped as the originator of navigation 
and supreme ruler of the sea, surviving the wreck of empircs and the 
extinction of races, is to the present moment associated with the domain 
of the ocean. 

The author, beginning with the trunk of a tree as the earliest means 
of navigation, goes on to the hollow log, the raft of logs, the ark, boats 
of wicker-work, boats of skin, of wood, and of metal, and refers to their 
size, design, and construction. The names of ships, their uses, and 
their decorations, their launching, navigation, their crews are all described, 
as also are rig and sails, undergirders, anchors and cables, decks, and 
nautical instruments. 

We must not close this preliminary notice without making a special 
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reference to the illustrations, which form a most important and valuable 
feature in the work. By their means it is possible to trace the evolation 
of a ship from the hollow log and skin float, through the various stages 
of canoes, coracles, praams, barges, galleys, twin-boats, galleons, &e., to 
the various types of ship of the present day. The rough idea of the 
hull of the ‘* Castalia Dicey" is of such antiquity as to appear on a bas- 
relief at Thebes (see illustration following, which appears on page 56 of 





vol. I.) The author remarks respecting this bas-relief that ‘in the 
cabin a man is represented inflicting the bastinado on a boatman.” To 
our mind this bas-relief presents something different, and we should not 
be surprised to find advocates bringing this illustration forward as 
evidence that spaces on deck were in old days exempted from tonnage 
admeasurement, and that ‘‘ compulsory apprenticeship” existed even m 
‘‘Thebes.” We incline to think that the person on whom the bastinado 
is being inflicted represents a compulsory apprentice receiving his first 
year’s wages. This is the more probable, seeing that, as the first year's 
wages of an apprentice to the sea are only intended to cover the cost of 
clothing, and that in those times clothing cost nothing, there was no 
other useful way of paying an apprentice. The deduction of a 
section of the ship for propelling power dates from the time 
when the Pheenicians first set apart a section of the ship for the excinaive 
use of their rowers, and stores for their maintenance. Now # is a 
space for engine-room ; then it was space for man (probably conviet) 
room. 

As a specimen of a whole page engraving, we give, in our fromts- 
piece to the present number, an illustration of the ship on whic 
St. Paul was wrecked in his celebrated voyage. Mr. Lamdssv 
has borrowed this from the work of Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hal. B 
gives a very good impression of the sort of sailing ship used im te 
Mediterranean about 1,850 years ago. The ship must have been one 
considerable size, as besides her cargo of grain, she carried 276 persams. 
including officers, crew, and passengers, She had probably two decks 
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zand a poop and forecastle. It will be observed that oars are used for 
eteering purposes, and that the ‘“‘ undergirders”’ referred to in the nar- 
ative are placed round the body of the hull. 

It will afford us much satisfaction to refer to details of Mr. Lindsay’s 
work in another number. All we have been able to do now is to call atten- 
tion to it generally, and to state that it meets with our unqualified approval. 
The scheme on which the work is based is well conceived, and is as well 
‘wrought out. We wish Mr. Lindsay health, strength, and will, to finish 
the last volume of a work that must be invaluable alike to the shipowner 
and merchant employed in active business, to the man of letters, to the 
man .of law, to the man of leisure whoever he be, and to the statesman 
and legislator to whose lot may fall the duty and the honour of framing 
and discussing laws for our Mercantile Marine. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 





BOILER-MAKING ON THE TYNE, 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sm,—In Newcastle, I recently took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
the works of Messrs. Robert Stephenson and Co., as your representative. I 
meed hardly say that I was received in the most courteous manner by the 
managers to the firm. I was desirous of ascertaining from visiting the 
works of some of the most practical of boiler-makers how the recent 
Board of Trade Circular is viewed in this district. 

The works of Messrs. Stephenson are of the largest of their class in the 
country, and are well known as having been the nursery of the locomotive 
engine. Though almost the oldest, they are really one of the youngest, for 
they are replete with the most perfect of modern machinery. They con- 
tain special tools for every process through which the several parts of thd 
work in progress have to go. These tools, in many instances unique 
in design, and in all cases admirably adapted to the uses for which 
they are intended, are, for the most part, the offspring of the active 
brain of Mr. Crow, who, I am informed, has served the firm through two 
or three generations of principals. 

There are at present in course of construction at these works many 
darge marine engines, some for a Liverpool firm of well-known enterprise 
in the mercantile world, a firm who have also directed their attention to 
the perfecting of machinery for the propulsion of their vessels. I do not 
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think there is any harm in telling you, Sir, in a stage whisper, that I 
méan Mr. Alfred Holt’s firm. I must say that in the hands of 
engineers like Messrs. Stephenson, the enterprise of the Liverpool frm 
will be appreciated. Mr. Alfred Holt is not a man likely to go to an 
inferior establishment when purchasing machinery for his line. 

I am not now writing for technical readers, but for the information of 
those of your readers who are shipowners. I may, therefore, point out 
that a good steam engine without a good boiler is but a poor thing at the 
best. There are many gradations in the ways of making boilers; from 
the slipshod manner of some makers to the nice precision, the carefully 
studied design to the least detail, and the superiority of finish of others. 
Until very lately the Board of Trade had allowed a certain percentage for 
single-riveted joints, and another certain percentage for double-riveted 
joints ; but it recently transpired that some of the double-riveted joints 
were not in reality as good as properly made single-riveted joints, and 
that some single-riveted joints were of the poorest. Now, however, 
instead of allowing a certain uniform percentage for double or single- 
riveted joints, just because they happen to be called double or single, as the 
case may be, the Board of Trade have taken the wise course of discrim- 
nating between joints having a proper pitch and diameter of rivet, 
and joints put together by ‘‘Jerry’’ and ‘Cock Robin” builders. 
Good work and good material now get good pressures, and bad work 
and bad material are nowhere. 

Truly “there be boilers and boilers.” To make my point plain, I 
cannot do better than give a short account of what I saw at Messrs. 
Stephenson’s, and what I have seen at other boiler-makers. You 
technical readers certainly, and your other readers, all of whom have goud 
common sense, will be able to draw their own conclusions. 

In the first place, as to material, Messrs. Stephenson use for thez 
shell plates nothing under plates that are known as of treble worked 
quality, and the tenacity of the iron is made evident at those parts wher< 
the operation of ‘‘flanging’’ has been performed. At these parts I 
could not discover a flaw. The shell plates, having all their edges planec. 
are bent in the rolls to the proper radius of the boiler, the holes for th: 
rivets in the sides and ends are then drilled one-eighth of an me: 
smallcr than is required. The plates are put together, being held bs 
butt straps inside and out, of the same quality of plate, and drilled arte: 
the same manner as the shell plates. The boiler thus temporarily buu- 
is held together for the time by bolts. .The plates are then separated, an- 
put under the drilling apparatus, which consists of four radial drilling heads 
capablo of being raised or lowered, or of being moved in the directa: 
of the axis of the boiler. Under this drilling machine, every hole, b= 
in the longitudinal and circumferential seams, as well as in the bs 
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straps, is drilled out to the proper size, and every hole is made through 
the two or three thicknesses of iron, as the case may require, with as 
much ease as if drilled only through one solid plate, and every hole when 
finished is perfectly fair. 

The operation of drilling being completed, the plates are taken asunder, 
and the holes are cleaned round the edges to remove the burr. The 
plates are then rebuilt, and the riveting is performed by a powerful steam 
riveter. It is as well that I should note here, not for your own informa- 
tion, but for the information of your non-technical readers, that the 
strength of a joint or seam made by steam or hydraulic riveting is very 
much greater than a similar joint made by handworkers. The work, 
besides being better, is also cheaper. The pitch and diameter of the rivets 
are now carefully considered, by good makers, so as to make the strongest 
joint possible with the amount of material used. There is no superfluity, 
but the most is made of everything. 

This class of workmanship ensures a tight shell, with the smallest 
amount of caulking, and boilers when tested to double their working 
pressure, are as tight as it is possible for them to be. Comparisons 
are odious ; but I know that there are yet too many persons in the gall 
of bitterness and the bonds of aftliction of boiler-making, and I therefore 
feel compelled to make comparisons ; and I am sorry also to have to add 
that the shipowner is often the most to blame for, and is the greatest 
sufferer by, what I will now describe. 

With some makers, any iron eppears to be good enough for the shells 
of the boilers they make. The holes for the rivets are all punched 
in the plates before the plates are bent, and often when the plates 
are put together for riveting, the greater number of holes are, what 1s 
called, ‘‘ blind,” or partially blind. These holes are usually made some- 
what fair, after a most primitive and outrageous fashion. A steel drift 
or tapered mandril is driven into the holes, until they are large enough 
to receive the rivet. It is impossible to estimate the amount of damage 
done to boiler-shells by such violent usage. In the United States there 
ig @ special penalty of forty dollars per hole in which a “ drift’ is used. 

The consequence of the common barbarous practice is that the inside 
edges between the plates are burred, or swelled up, and it is impossible 
to get the plates close face to face, and tightness is only obtained tempo- 
‘rarily, if it is obtained at all, by an inordinate amount of caulking at the 
edges of the plates. This additional caulking has the effect of further 
widening the spaces already existing between the landings of the plates, 
and when the boiler is set to work, and feels the effect of the expansions 
_ and contractions to which all boilers are more or less ‘subjected, leakage 
commences, caulking succeeds leakage, then more leakage succecds 
caulking, and so on: and it is the experience of most owners that bad 
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work of this description generally ends in the boiler being taken out long 
before its time, to the detriment of the shipowner. I am told by Messrs. 
Stephenson’s representative that their system of drilling holes and steam- 
riveting is no more costly in the end than are the old and more destrue- 
tive and barbarous methods of punching and drifting. 

Here is a great hint for the steamship owner—viz., instead of allowing 
the parties to whom he gives the orders for boilers to do exactly as they 
please, or as their workmen may please, let him insist on every rivet- 
hole in his boilers being drilled and not punched, and on their bemg 
made perfectly fair before they are riveted; let him see to this, and 
if he is at any extra outlay in the first cost (and he will be at no 
extra outlay if he goes to respectable makers), he will find himself 
amply repaid by the ‘saving in repairs, the bills for which are, I 
know, a horror to all steam-shipowners, especially the bills of boiler- 
makers. Iam also glad to see that Messrs. Stephenson have given 
up making steam domes of the ordinary sort to thoir boilers; I mean 
domes attached to the boiler by a flange of the full diameter of the 
dome. These bad things are often made four feet diameter, and by some 
makers even greater than that. They are always a source of weakness, 
if not of absolute danger, to the shell of a circular boiler, an undue strain 
is brought to bear on the connecting flange and riveting. Mesars. 
Stephenson avoid this by using the cylindrical form of steam-receiver, 
attached to the shell of the boiler by small necks or openings; always 
taking caro to insert a longitudinal stay from end to end of the receiver, 
and to provide a “‘ bafiling plate ’’ in the uptake to prevent the end of the 
receiver from being burnt. 

The action of the Board of Trade in the matter of boiler-making haa, 
indeed, had a very beneficial effect in this part of the country, and, 
although it applies with much disagreeable force, and very properly so, m 
the case of some makers, I am persuaded that the really respectable 
firms do not feel it, but are, on the contrary, quite glad to find that they, 
with their appliances and splendid work and good matenal, cannot so 
easily be cut out of the market by a cheap and inferior article. I foand 
that Messrs. Stephenson are most willing to comply with all the require- 
ments of the Board of Trade Circular; indeed, they can at once and 
most easily do so. 

Other makers are doing just as good work. Messrs. Dlair, of Stock- 
ton, who have long been noted for good work, drill every hole in ther 
boilers. Messrs. Hawthorn, also, are now drilling the shell plates od 
their boilers. The Ouseburn Engine Works are also quite up to the 
standard. 

Iam merely naming these firms as firms I have visited recently ox 
the East Coast, but by no means as the only firms who do good work 
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T have not written this letter to you to puff any special firm. I should 
be sorry to do that, knowing that many firms at other ports in the 
country are turning out really good work, and knowing also that the 
Nautical is read greatly abroad and in the Colonies, and that anything 
I may say and you may print for or against any firm is of the most 
serious importance: but I did wish that your readers might know what 
can be done and what is being done in the boiler-making world outside 
London, and to publish to the world that any shipowner may obtain the 
best of boilers at only a small fraction above the price of the rubbish 
supplied by a careless maker. 

I cannot close this letter without a few general observations suggested 
by the issuing of detailed instructions by the Board of Trade. Is it that 
the Board of Trade, in issuing their instructions, are attempting to teach 
boiler-makers and engineers their business? And if not, what is it that 
the Board are doing ? When I first pondered over this subject, I was 
ander the impression that the Board were perhaps taking the initiative a 
little too much ; for, said I to myself, every one must admit that it is no 
part of the duty of any department of the Government to undertake to 
instruct practical men in practical business ; and I felt that even if a 
department were so far misled as to undertake to do so, they would 
, andoubtedly fail, and would burn their fingers. I felt quite sure, also, 

from the utterances and writings of the chiefs of the department, that 
_ they personally are much (I may say, to the minds of many persons) a 
- little too much, against interference with steamers’ boilers. In proof of 
this, I need only refer to the persistent and successfal deafness with 
which Whitehall has received the very numerous recommendations sent 
in by coroners’ juries and professional men, that the boilers and 
_ Machinery of all steamships, tugs, and cargo-boats, as well as passenger 
_ Steamers, should be placed under periodical survey. What, then, I 
asked myself, can a department that is against periodical surveys alto- 
gether, and that, after deaths by explosions on board uninspected steamers, 
. 18 deaf to any and all recommendations for extending the compulsory 
surveys as suggested by coroners and juries and inspectors, what can 
such a department mean by taking the immense pains, and incurring the 
immense labours they do, in framing detailed rules as to boats, lifebuoys, 
safety-valves, and boilers? Some dozen or so of deaths are known to 
take place annually by the bursting of uncertified boilers on steamers, 
and yet Whitehall is deaf. At first sight, all this seemed indeed a puzzle; 
and, more than that, appeared to involve an absurd nest of contradictions. 
So I thrashed it out, in conversation with persons practically interested, 
and I found, after all, that there is really no puzzle, and there is no 
contradiction in principle. The result I have at length arrived at is 
“hadowed forth in the following lines. 
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Under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, the Board of Trade sur- 
veyors are required to. survey all passenger steamers, and give a solemn 
declaration under their hand that the boilers, machinery, fire hose, &., 
and safety-valves, are in good condition, and, moreover, that they are 
sufficient for the service intended for a period of (or not exceeding) twelve 
months; and the surveyors are further required by law to fix the limit 
of pressure to be allowed on the safety-valve in each case. Under the 
Acts of 1871 and 1878, the Board of Trade are empowered to detain 
as unseaworthy any steamship in which the boilers and machinery are 
unsafe. Now, it was pointed out Yo me, and is obvious, that if 
engineers, boiler-makers, owners, and surveyors of boilers, worked 
on without reference to any general rules, and did not submit their 
boilers and machinery for survey until quite completed, and placed on 
board ship, four very serious difficulties would arise. First, the owners 
could never be sure then that they would be able to obtain the surveyor's 
declaration, perhaps at all; but, at any rate, they could not be sure that 
they would get the pressure they wished for the boilers. Secondly, 
there would be no similarity of practice at the out-ports, and what 
was passed by a surveyor at one port might be rejected by a sur- 
veyor at the next. Thirdly, distinct, and dissimilar practices, wouli 
arise in each division or boiler-building district. And, fourthly, everyone 
would be subjected to doubts, difficulties, and delays, since no individual 
surveyor would take upon himself the great responsibility either of 
passing for a high pressure boilers respecting whose details of materia 
and manufacture he is in ignorance, or of dictating to an owner of 8 
steamer what additions or alterations might be deemed to be necessary te 
obtain the high pressure asked. 

Thus it is that for the very great convenience of all concerned it is 
wise, not that the Board of Trade should lay down any rules for the 
designing, construction, and arrangement of boilers and machmery fez 
passenger steamers, but that they should, seeing that they have to issc: 
a statutory certificate, which certifies that those ships have been sur- 


veyed, and that the declaration of the surveyor is according to law, isste © 


general notifications showing the pressures given by the surveyors ivi 
boilers of various methods of construction, various classes of materials 
and various styles of workmanship. It is clear that they cannot allow : 
like pressure on every boiler of a like design, unless the material ar: 
workmanship are also alike in each case ; and it is also clear that the: 
cannot allow a like pressure on boilers of a like size, unless the dese¢z 
as well as the material and workmanship, are also alike. 


It is this desire,"on the one hand, to ensure safety by limiting & 
pressure on rnoor haoilars.. oped. on tha oathar hand ¢n aramt bos 
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instructions. And the rules having been once framed for the guidance 
of the surveyors, it is only honest and straightforward that they should 
have been published for the use of owners, for the possession of the 
instructions enables them to proceed with their work in the knowledge 
that for certain constructions they will get a certain known working 
pressure. This working at the outset on rules that all surveyors in tho 
Kingdom will uniformly act on must be a great convenience, for it saves 
all delay and question afterwards, whether arising under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, or under the Merchant Shipping Act of 187 1, as to 
sufficiency of construction. : 

No one objects to compulsory surveys of ships and classification more 
than yourself, Sir, but the Legislature has thrown on the Government 
certain duties (disagreeable and onerous) in regard to the compulsory 
survey of passenger steamers, and it would appear that, so long as any 
department is required by law to perform those duties, it is only wise 
that its officers should, as they have done, begin at the right end, and 
state beforehand what pressures will be allowed for certain constructions, 
and what fittings will be passed and what will not; rather than to leave 
everyone in doubt until the ship is ready for sea, and then, at the last 
moment, require alterations and additions, or a reduction of pressure. 

I have been much amused at the diversity of opinion expressed by 
engine-makers as to Board of Trade practice. In one instance, in a 
boiler-making yard I visited, the proprietors of the yard are in the habit 
of withholding plans from the surveyor and of keeping all doors closed 
and watched lest anyone should see too much of their work, and yet 
that firm will growl and write to the newspapers if they do not, when the 
boilers are made, get any extravagant pressure they may choose to ask, to 
the danger of Her Majesty’s subjects. In another large establishment, not 
far off, I was asked to look at everything, and was assured that the visits of 
the surveyors were always welcome, and their suggestions often valuable. 
That as there were no bad work or fanlty designs to conceal, I might 
roam at will through the works. I was struck with the difference of 
policy and management in these two places, and I need hardly say that 
whereas the ‘“close”’ firm were grumbling about not being left alone, 
and not being able to get the pressures they wanted, the ‘‘open”’ firm 
had nothing to complain of, but, on the contrary, were moro than well 
satisfied. 

All this surveying and inspection is, I am satisfied, very wrong in 
principle, and, in some cases, inconvenient in practice ; but so long as it 
continues to be the law of the land, allow me to state as a financial “ tip’’ 
to your foreign readers who procure steamships in this country, that 
they will in the end save thousands of pounds by declining to receive a 
steamship without a twelve months’ certificate from the Board of Trade. 
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Believe me to be, Sir, with much respect, and with a full sense of my 
responsibilities, once again to subscribe myself as, 
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' BRITISH SEAMEN FOR BRITISH SHIPS. 
RemanEs BY THE Duke or EDINBURGH. 





Tue Duke of Edinburgh, when at Liverpool in September last, replied as 
follows to the toast of his health and that of the other members of the 
Royal Family :—‘‘ Mr. Mayor, my Lords and Gentlemen, I beg to thank 
you for the very hearty responses you have given to the toast with which 
I am associated. I thank you for the cordial manner in which you have 
drunk to the health of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the other 
members of the Royal Family. I cannot but thank you, Mr. Mayor, also, 
for the kind way in which you have alluded to the Duchess of Edinbargh. 
I sincerely regret that she was unable to accompany mo to witness the very 
cordial reception—the most cordial reception—you have given me on this 
occasion. I need not, perhaps, remind you that this is not the first 
time I have visited this great maritime town, and it is not the first time 
I have taken part in the ceremonies connected with the commencement 
or completion of useful works which had been brought forward by the 
munificence and philanthropic spirit of the inhabitants of Liverpool. 
Looking back on my past visits, I cannot help making one passing 
remark, and that I am sure you will excuse, when I say that the last 
time I had the pleasure of sitting at this hospitable board, was during 
the mayoralty of my late friend, your late member, Mr. Graves. I am 
sure that none among you lament his loss more than I do. The works 
which are now in progress, the one which has been commenced to-day, 
and another which is to be completed on Wednesday, have, I assare 
you, my most hearty and entire sympathy ; and I wish these excellent 
institutions all the success which they so richly deserve. As I am now 
in the midst of a great shipping community, I think you will excuse me 
if I allude to one matter which perhaps interests you all as much as # 
does me. I wish to refer to a matter which bas been very prominenuy 
before the public during the past few years; great agitation having teva 
created with regard to the safety of seamen, and of ships, and of propertr 
at sen. I may, perhaps, be allowed to say a word—first, for havins 
been brought up a seaman myself, and in other respects being a mc=t 
hearty sympathizer in the welfare of the British seaman, and also ice 
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having been connected with the Commission which was appointed by 
Parliament to inquire into these matters. I cannot pass this matter by 
in meeting with you this evening, and I feel I have got your sympathy 
with me in saying that the great point of the whole question is to look 
into the welfare of the scamen. (Hear, hear, and applause.) I believe I 
may look around me, and I cannot see here—I am looking far and wide, . 
in Liverpool, and cannot find—a man who would send his ship to sea in 
8 condition that would not be seaworthy.* I feel that the great thing to 
which we must all look is the bringing about in a seaman a feeling of 
respect for himself, and a moral and physical confidence in himself. This 
cannot be done as long as the present system exists under which men are 
sent on board. How do they get on board? They do not know how they 
get onboard. They get on board in any way. So long as the system of 
crimping and of advanced notes exists you will have no surety with 
reference to your ships as to how many of them may be lost before they 
have gone their first day’s voyage. I consider this to be one of the 
most important points in the whole of the questions which have been 
brought before the Commission—that of bringing about a greater self- 
respect, a greater self-reliance, and a greater moral tone among the 
seamen who man our ships. I moreover, may be excused if, as a Royal 
Naval officer, I suggest—and I think it is one of those points which is 


brought out pretty clearly in the report given by the Commission on 


Mr. Plimsoll’s’*motion—a re-introduction of the system of carrying appren- 
tiees. I consider this a most vital point with regard to the Merchant 
Navy, and I think that a strong example has been given by the great 
success which has attended the bringing up of boys for the Royal Navy 
on board training-brigs and other training-ships. The Navy is now 
almost entirely fed from those training-ships, and I can assure you 
With the very best results. Bring the boys up; bring them forward in 
the profession. Start them; give them respectability. Trust in this, 
and I am sure you will find that there will be far less accidents at 
Sea than there are at present in the commerce of the country. I am 
sure you will excuse my having detained you at this length, but these 
are my feelings. I hope that you will all feel, and I am sure that every 
Person present does feel, the same amount of interest as I have in the 
welfare of the British seaman. (Applause.) I thank you once more 
for the manner in which you have received the toast with which my 
mame has been associated.” The Duke resumed his seat, and the com- 
Pany rose to their feet and gave three hearty cheers. 
a ent ws eh 
, * This shows the difference between the speaker and Mr. Plimsoll. The latter 
after oareful consideration, could not}see a Liverpool shipowner who 


Gd not send unseaworthy ships tosea. The gentleman said they were “all alike.” 
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This is very satisfactory. How we have been labouring for years in 
this field ; and how much the cause of the Royal Naval Reserve suffered 
from the opposition of Naval officers in days gone by, most of us know, 
but none would now care to say. The point is at last taken up by our 
‘sSailor Prince.”’ . The Naval Reserves will at last be fashionable, and, of 
course—successful. 

As regards “‘ apprentices ’’ we are not quite sure that the speech can be 
reported rightly. At any rate we do not believe that the days of 
apprenticeship can be revived. It would possibly be a good thing for 
one interest, if boys could be got at wages almost amounting to nothing 
to go to sea a8 apprentices: but the difficulty is to get the boys to do it 
when they can earn good wages with liberty ashore. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING AND AMERICAN IRON. 


(From Our CorRESPONDENT IN THE UniTeD SraTes.) 





' Previousty to the year 1860, or, more properly speaking, during the 
decade next preceding that date, the shipbuilding interest was a prosperous 
and large one in the United States. The large supply of excellent timber 
for this purpose at a rate comparatively cheap, coupled with an abundance 
of skilled mechanics, whose labour, while fairly paid for, did not command 
the extravagant price which afterward ruled, enabled the Americans not 
only to build ships for the merchants of their own country, but to supply 
to a large degree ships for European shipowners. 

The class known as ‘‘ Baltimore clippers’ were at that time enjoying 
a high reputation, not only for the good sailing qualities they possessed, 
but also for seaworthiness, and were much sought after in the States for 
the trade, then at its height, between new York and San Francisco, riz 
Cape Horn. e 

Previously to the year 1858, but few iron vessels of any kind had 
been built in the United States, and these were nearly, if not quite all, 
boats adapted to river navigation only; the first sea-going iron vessel 
of American build being an iron schooner, completed during the year 
1854 in Wilmington, Delaware. 

The ability of the English mechanics, which was demonstrated about 
that time, to produce iron vessels nearly, or quite as cheaply as the 
Americans did their wooden ones, very naturally closed the European 
markets to American production, and proved to be the cause of trans- 
ferring the trade, formerly enjoyed by the American merchants and ship- 
owners, to the owners of English-built iron, steam, and sailing vessels. 
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Gradually the business of the American shipping merchart dwindled 
to a mere coasting trade between United States’ ports, or between the 
ports of the United States and those of the West Indies. With the 
diminished employment for United States’ vessels came also a decadence 
in the business of building ships. 

The great superiority of iron over wood as a material with which to 
build ships, was slowly accepted by the American shipping merchants 
and shipowners, and as the then existing wooden vessels became by 
reason of age or accident unfitted for further use, their places were 
supplied by iron ones. 

Generally speaking, these have all, or nearly all, speek built upon the 
Delaware River and its tributary, the Christiana. 

Upon the banks of the latter river, at the city of Wilmington, have been 
built more iron vessels than at all of the other ports of tho United States 
collected together; a few having been built at Boston, New York, and 
Baltimore, and, within three or four years, a yard has been started at 
Buffalo, in the State of New York. 

Many American-built iron river steamers, have found their way to the 
various rivers of South America, where, by reason of their extreme light- 
ness of draft of water, they are held in good esteem, being able to 
navigate far towards the head waters of these streams. Some of these 
river steamers when complete, with water in their boilers, and all ready 
to receive cargo, only draw twenty inches. 

Of course, they are very light in construction, and of models not 
adapted to a high speed, but as they can go where no other class of boat 
can penetrate, they generally are remunerative to their owners, which, 
after all, is the great desideratum for a steam-vessel. 

There are at present about half a dozen establishments in the United 
States engaged in building iron ships, and of these the four principal 
ones are—one at Philadelphia ; one at Chester, on the Delaware River ; 
and two at Wilmington, in the Stato of Delaware. All four being within 
thirty miles of each other. 

These parties all claim a superiority for their vessels, because of the 
great tensile strength of the iron they employ, much of their ship plato 
enduring a strain of 56,000 Ibs. per square inch, and rarely falling below 
48,000 lbs. This is a point that seems to be well appreciated.* 

As a maritime people, the Americans have now for years been com- 
pelled to occupy a fourth-rate, or even lower place. Their so-called 
system of ‘protection to American industry” has had the elfect of 
creating with them a standard of values higher than cxists in any other 
civilized country in the world, and, as a result, the American shipowner 


* There is scarcely any iron used in the construction of tho hulls of British 
ships that is equal to this, 
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has heretofore found that his vessel has cost him 20 per cent. more 
than that of his European competitor ; and with a rate of interest doubie 
that of the latter, and a pay roll of the crew 50 per cent. more, and with 
all the supplies which he may be unable to obtain abroad, at a higher 
price, it is quite plain that in a struggle for the world’s business he mast 
give place to the European shipowner. 

This is the legitimate result of a system of almost Japanese exclusive- 
ness which the American Government have for many years established 
and carried out in regard to their shipping interests. Nothing now 
remains to them but their own coasting business, from which foreign 
flags are excluded by the most stringent legislation. 

This ‘‘ protective system,” so called—intended by its framers to benefit 
not only the American shipbuilder, but the American shipowner—has 
well nigh killed both ; each has been strangled by those who kindly, bat 
very mistakenly, tried to aid them. 

Within one year, values in the United States have somewhat fallen, 
and as a corresponding advance has, during the same period, taken place 
in English prices, the American shipbuilders are beginning to hope that 
the time is not very distant when the equalization of prices between the 
two countries will have reached a point that they can enter the markets 
of the world, and sell American iron ships in competition with the English 
shipbuilders. 

With abundant supplies of iron and coal, each quite readily and cheaply 
accessible, and the ores very rich, it is believed that a ton of iron can be 
produced in America with the expenditare of fewer days labour than in any 
country in the world ; but as this very labour, which constitutes in some 
form or other nearly all the cost of a piece of iron, is still far more ovetly 
than in other countries, itis very clear that until a change takes place in 
the comparative value of this item between the European and American 
markets, and until the United States Government are fully alive to the 
evils of ‘‘ protection,” no very serious competition will be felt in English 
or European markets from the presence of either American iron or goods 
manufactured from American iron. 

A change is doubtless, now, being undergone ; prices of iron are much 
lower than they have been for a number of years. 

Should this decline in the price of American iron continue, as the 
shipbuilders hope will be the case, then competition may set in socom; 
buat if, on the contrary, no great accession takes place, bat little is te 
be feared from that cause. 
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REPORT OF BOARD ON STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 
QUEENSLAND, 1874. 





Laid upon the Table of the Legislative Assembly by command, and ordered 
to be printed, 31st March, 1874. 


Surveyor General’s Office, 

Brisbane, 28th February, 1874. 
Sir,—In accordance with your letter of the 4th July, 1873, intimating 
that His Excellency the Governor had been pleased to appuint us as a 
Board to inquire into the causes of explosion of steam boilers, and the 
measures to be adopted for the protection of persons employed in connec- 
tion therewith, we have the honour to forward a Report embodying the 

result of our inquiries and investigations. 
We have, &c., for the Board, 
(Signed) A. C. Greaory, Chairman. 


The Honourable the Colonial Treasurer, &c., &c. 





Report or THE BoaRD APPOINTED BY His ExcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
TO ENQUIRE INTO THE CaUSES OF EXPLOSION oF STEAM BoILERS, AND 
THE Means AVAILABLE FOR GUARDING AGAINST ACCIDENTS ARISING 
THEREFROM. 


The comparative infrequency of serious accident to steam boilers in 
Queensland, combined with the difficulty of obtaining accurate details in 
the cases of those explosions which have recently occurred, has rendered 
it necessary to refer to reports of similar accidents in other countries, 
and also to the elaborate experiments which have been made for deter- 
mining the strength and durability of the numerous classes of steam 
boiler which have been in use. 

The principal object of inquiry being to determine the most effective 
measures available for the reduction of the risks which are inseparable 
from the use of steam power. 

Attention has been especially directed to the practical appliances which 
can, without great expense, be adapted to the several classes of steam 
boiler in use in Queensland, and also to the more difficult question, how 
' far a system of inspection, by qualified engineers appointed by the 
Government, can be usefully carried out without undue interference with 
private business, or the removal of responsibility from the owners of 
engines to the employés of the Government. 

The steam boilers in general use in this Colony may be conveniently 
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divided into three classes, each requiring different appliances and precau- 
tions to ensure a maximum security :— 

1. The simple shell boiler. 

2. Flue boilers. 

8. Tubular boilers. 

The first class consist of a simple shell, usually in the form of a long 
cylinder, with rounded ends, a form which gives the maximum strength 
for the metal used. The fire is altogether external, and there is little 
risk of the plates being’ over-heated from deficiency of water; but, as 
the fire is under the lowest part, the deposits of salt or mud are in the 
worst position, and great care is necessary in clearing out the deposits ; 
frequently, if the water used is not perfectly free from mud or salt, while 
neither safety-valves, fusible plugs, nor water guages, afford any security 
from accident, if the sediment is allowed to accumulate. 

The second class, or flue boiler, is usually a-long cylinder, with a large 
tube or flue from end to end; and the fire is either placed in the flue or 
in a furnace at one end. As the action of the fire is first on the flue, 
which is surrounded with water, and the deposits of mud or salt take 
place below the flue, this form of boiler is less liable to injury from this 
cause than the shell boiler, while it is one of the most economical in 
regard to fuel. 

When reasonable care is taken, this form of boiler is safe, and very 
efficient, and is perhaps the most used for stationary engines of more 
than ten horse-power; but if the proper supply of water is not main- 
tained, there is great danger of very serious explosion. 

If the water in a flue boiler is allowed to fall below the top of the flue, 
the metal becomes greatly heated, being directly over the fire, and either 
the plates soften and the flue is crushed by the pressure, or if the flue is 
uncovered during a temporary stoppage of work, as during the time 
workmen are at their meals, as soon as the steam is turned on to the 
engine, the water in the boiler is thrown by the expansion of steam over 
the heated part, and there results so sudden an accession of steam that 
no safety-valve is adequate to relieve the pressure, and it seems that far 
the greater number of fatal explosions have resulted in this manner. 

Under these circumstances, the precautionary measures to be taken in 
regard to flue boilers should be directed especially to maintaining s 
sufficient and steady supply of water, or, at least, to give warning of a 
deficient supply. 

The third class of boiler is tubular, in which the fire is contained in 2 
box, surrounded by water, and the heated gas passes through small 
tubes, which traverse the water in the boiler. 

This is the safest form of boiler, and even an insufficient supply of 
water seldom results in more than the collapse of one of the tubes, the 
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steam, escaping from a small aperture, does not result in a destructive 
explosion. 

The precautionary measures for the prevention of explosions are 
numerous, but the following are the principal ones which are of practical 

tility :-— 

1. Safety-valves. 

2. Pressure gauges. 

8. Glass gauges showing height of water. 

4. Steam-whistles, worked by floats, to indicate insufficiency of 
water. 

5. Mechanical indicators, showing level of water worked by floats in 
boiler. 

6. Fusible plugs, which melt when not covered by water in boiler. 

Safety-valves are applied to all steam boilers, but they only provide 
against any pressure in excess of the weight placed on the valve under 
ordinary circumstances of the production of steam, but they cannot be 
made to relieve the boilers from the excessive pressure in the case of a 
large quantity of steam suddenly formed, as in the case of an over- 
heated flue. 

Another source of danger connected with the safety-valve is, 
that reckless and ignorant engine-drivers frequently place additional 
weights on the valve for the purpose of obtaining more power, when 
through defect in fuel, or any other cause, the amount of work to be 
done exceeds the power of the engine. 

In marine engines there is a second safety-valve, securely covered, so 
that the engineers cannot place any additional weight on it; and this 
might be adopted in the case of land boilers, excepting, perhaps, tubular 
boilers under eight horse-power. 

Pressure gauges are useful in the hands of experienced men, but they 
are of little service in the hands of careless engine-drivers. 

Glass guages, which show the actual level of the water in the boiler, 
are very valuable, and ought to be used in every case. The tubes con- 
necting them with the boiler are liable to be choked with salt if not 
properly attended to; and there is reason to suppose that this has misled 
inexperiénced persons, and caused serious accidents through insufficient 
supply of water. 

Steam-whistles worked by floats inside the boiler have one important 
advantage, that they not only warn the persons attending to the engine, 
but also give notice to others that there has been a neglect of due 
precaution. 

Their defect is, that they are very liable to become incrusted with 
salt or deposit, and fail to work unless care is taken to keep the apparatus 

clean. 
u 2 
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Mechanical indicators of the height of water in boilers worked by 
floats, are very valuable, and as they are always subject to slight motion, 
there is less liability of the working parts being clogged with salt. 

They serve as checks against defects in the glass gauge. 

Fusible plugs are inserted in holes in the boiler plates at the lowest 
level of the water, which is safe, and if the water fall below, they are 
melted by the heat of the fire, and allow steam to escape. Experience 
has shown that, though their use should not be neglected, they are not 
to be relied on, as they are liable to incrustations, which close the holes 
when the plug has melted. 

These several forms of precautionary apparatus are not all equally 
adapted to every description of boiler. 

The safety-valve, pressure gauge, and glass tube gauge should be 
applied to all. 

The alarm-whistle and mechanical indicator bemg worked by floats, 
are only convenient in the case of the shell boiler and fiue boiler which 
have sufficient free water space. 

Fusible plugs are well adapted to the fire-boxes of tubular boilers, and 
' the crown of the flue in the flue boiler, but are of little practical use 
in shell boilers. 

Notwithstanding the immense number of steam-engines in use in 
Great Britain, and the facilities which exist for their inspection, the 
Government have not hitherto deemed it expedient to establish any system 
of supervision in the case of steam boilers used on land, though marine 
engines are subjected to rigorous inspection and stringent rules for the 
prevention of accident. 

In Queensland, the wide space over which the steam-engines are in 
use, and the isolation of many would preclude any complete inspection 
by officers appointed by the Government, but as the greater proportion 
of the shell and flue boilers are worked close to centres of population, 
and more especially the seaports, it would be practical to establish an 
effectual supervision of the greater part of the classes of boiler which are 
most liable to serious accident. 

The chief difficulty would be that, if the Government inspectors 
examined and approved engines, the owners would consider themselves 
relieved from responsibility in regard to mechanical defects which might 
exist at the time of survey; and in some cases might relax their care and 
attention regarding the defects in their machinery ; so that inspection, 
unless very frequent and careful, would tend rather to enhamce the 
danger than to prevent it. 

As a very large proportion of the explosions of steam boilers seem & 
have resulted from want of care, or knowledge on the part of those whe 
have charge of the engines, it would be desirable if none but commpetert 
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men were allowed to be employed; but if none but licensed engine- 
drivers were allowed to work steam-engines, very serious loss and 
delay might result from the illness or refusal to work on the part of an 
engine-driver, especially in isolated localites where the employment of a 
large number of men may be dependent on a supply of water pumped 
by the engine—as in the case of sheep-washing. 

No doubt owners of steam-engines would prefer to employ competent 
men, and have considerable difficulty in ascertaining whether those who 
offer their services are competent to do the work. 

It might, therefore, be desirable to appoint a board of examiners, who 
should be authorised to issue certificates of competency as engineers, or 
as engine-drivers, such certificates to be liable to suspension or revoca- 
tion in the case of misconduct or any other sufficient cause. 

It is submitted that all steam boilers exceeding one horse-power should 
be provided with safety-valves and glass gauges. 

That every steam boiler exceeding eight horse-power be required to have 
a second safety-valve, which should be secured from access by lock or 
seal, so as to prevent the engine-driver from raising steam above the 
maximum of such second safety-valve. 

That all tubular boilers be provided with fusible plugs in the crown of 
the fire-box. 

That all flue boilers and shell boilers be provided with fusible plugs 
on the crown of the flue inside, and at the highest parts of the outside 
flues, and that they also be provided with an alarm-whistle or mechanical 
indicator of the quantity of water in the boiler. 

That a Board or department be established to execute the following 
duties, subject to the approval and general control of the Government :— 

1, The appointment and supervision of duly qualified inspectors of 
steam boilers. 

2. The issue of licenses to work steam boilers after inspection for 
periods not exceeding one year, such licenses to define the maximum 
pressure to be allowed. 

8. The issue of certificates of competency as engineers or engine- 
drivers to persons who, upon examination, shall appear duly qualified ; 
and to suspend or cancel such certificates in the case of wilful careless- 

mess, or other misconduct. 

4. The issue of regalations defining the precautions to be adopted for 
each class of steam boiler, times and modes of testing or examining the 
same, and for any other purpose connected therewith. 

The inspectors to be authorised to demand access to any steam boiler 
or machinery connected therewith, and to require that any boiler in use 
shall be tested by cold water pressure once in six months. 

During the currency of a liconse, inspectors to have the power to require 
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repairs, adjustments, or the cleaning of any part of the boiler or machinery 
pertaining thereto, when it shall appear necessary for the prevention of 
explosion, and to order the maximum steam pressure to be reduced, or 
to wholly suspend the license, until such requisition is complied with. 

That persons using steam boilers of more than one horse-power, who 
shall neglect or refuse to comply with any regulation for the prevention 
of accidents, or who shall refuse to allow inspectors to have access to 
such boilers or machinery, or who shall fail to comply with the conditions. 
of any license, or who shall neglect to comply with any requisition by 
an inspector to take special precaution, or to make repairs, shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding five pounds, to be recovered before any two- 
justices. 


(Signed) A. C. Grecory, Chairman. 


Steam ENGINES EMPLOYED ON Farms AND STATIONS IN QUEENSLAND, 
1872. 





Police District. 





Beenleigh ee ee ss 19 105 
Bowen ... see iis és 1 15 
Brisbane ... bine es ee 85 264 
Bundaberg ave = sis 2 83 
Clermont ... ise : ove 1 20 
Condamine “es ose 2 20 
Dalby oe eee a sisi 15 269 
Drayton and Toowoomba... bus 9 127 
Gladstone ... ate see 4 42 
Gympie ve ius 5 65 
Ipswich... 9 64 
Leyburn eis ee 8 95 
Mackay sbi ine 24 276 
Maryborough sae See wee 30 394 
Mitchell ... See “ 4 43 
Nanango oe He 8 36 
Rockhampton ; és = 5 38 
Roma fe eee see - 8 84 
St. George... eee gs 1 8 
Taroom ei zs : 3 30 
Warwick ... ous = 11 154 

Ditte, Stanthorpe d 4 38 
Woogaroo ... es eee ae 8 24 
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Steam Enarves Empioxyep upon GoupD Fieups In QUEENSLAND, 1872. 











Number | Aggregate 

Name of Gold Field. of Steam | Horse- 

Engines. | Power. 
Gilbert Range... = ar fe 2 22 
Etheridge and Western Creek eee as 7 74 
Cape Broughton, and Charters Towers ... 5 89. 
Ravenswood - sii 10 132 
Normanby... 1 15 
Ridgelands, Morinish, Cawarral, &e. 5 52 
rit and a 2 28 
de ave wet 1 10 
Geeie ae ed ae: 7 280 
Kilkivan ... fa se 1 10 
Total 41 712 





Steam Enoines Empioyep mn Saw Mriuzs In QUEENSLAND, 1872. 








Police District. . Number. 
Beenleigh ates eae bess tide 1 
Brisbane bus ed Ses _ oe aii 4 
Bundaberg ; 1 
Dalby ... ie me a 2 
Drayton and Toowoomba ....  ... eve 2 
Gladstone... a 2 
Gympie bas ee ‘6 eu “a 1 
Ipswich in a - 5 oes | 
Maryborough ... o2: see ~ ee 5 
Rockhampton oe sie ga — abe 1 
St. George ... sey a | eae ese fh sae 1 
Woogaroo.... sie bss 1 


Total 27 
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THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





In the general criticism of the outspoken address which Dr. Tyndall has 
recently given to the world, we cannot but think that the chief point has 
been made secondary. It was fully to be expected that the opinions he 
expressed would give rise toa great outcry, and a considerable opposition. 
Indeed, like all great leaders of thought, Dr. Tyndall, with his intel- 
lectual forces, stands arrayed against the great armies of ignorance and 
prejudice. The battle will be long, but notwithstanding the shouts and 
blind fury of the latter, the intellectual forces will advance with over- 
mastering power, and, in the course of time, compel arrogant ignorance 
to humble itself. 

The opposition now being actively carried on seems to us to be chiefly 
directed against two things—viz., the doctrine of evolution as propounded 
by Dr. Tyndall, and his alleged atheism. The majority of the critics 
who have entered upon the subject have occupied themselves with these 
two points only, and many of them have expressed themselves in an 
exceedingly vague and unscientific fashion. The evolutionary doctrine, 
like other theories which have, from time to time, been put forward, 
will have to stand the test of time and the further develop- 
ment of knowledge. It is founded on facts derived from observation 
and experiment; evidence far more trustworthy than traditions warped 
and twisted in their passage through numberless generations. Noise 
and abuse will not upset the theory ; calm and patient thought thrown 
upon it, will, if it does not convince, reveal to the thinker marvellous 
and manifold relationships, and will at least strengthen his admiration 
for the wonderful works of nature. As regards the assertion so frequently 
and ignorantly made, that Dr. Tyndall admits himself to be an atheist, 
we would say, such a statement admits of a simple denial. Dr. Tyndall 
does not desire us or any one else to take up the cudgels in his behalf, he 
being far more capable of defending himself than we are of doing so; bat 
we desire to say to our readers that whatever Dr. Tyndall’s conception of 
a Deity or a Great First Cause may be, that is his own sanctuary, into — 
which we outsiders cannot penetrate. We all have our own innermost 
shrines, into which we can permit no one to enter; and the conception | 
Wwe worship is small and base, or noble and exalted, in accordance 
with our own nature and intellectual development. Interference between 
a thinking man and his idea of God ought not be tolerated in this age ; 
and, although Dr. Tyndall has publicly indicated the direction of his own 
thought in this great matter, we do not find that he endeavours to foree 
it down any man’s throat, or calls in question the right of perfect 
freedom for all people in respect of their spiritual beliefs. We firmly 
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believe that the most noisy and abusive of his assailants have not read 
the address itself, but have received their notions of it from the idle 
gossip of the hour—gossip born of popular rumour and nourished 
with the food of misrepresentation and unchristian spite. We have 
observed with some regret that many people who have publicly 
denounced Dr. Tyndall and the opinions they attribute to him, have, 
from the first, failed altogether to comprehend him, and have launched 
their invective and thundered forth their virtuous denunciations against 
a figment of their own brain, which causes them to see an imaginary 
demon standing in the shoes of a natural philosopher. People of 
generous and enlightened minds, even though disagreeing with Dr. 
Tyndall’s views, would, we feel sure, avoid this ignorant and petty 
yelping and snarling at a learned man, who is admittedly brave and 
indisputably honest in the expression of his opinions. 

But to come now to what we consider the most important part of this 
address, and which we think has been lost sight of in the violent 
criticism of the two points above referred to. The whole of the address 
is a vindication of the right of science to prosecute its investigations in 
any direction, and in a perfectly unrestricted manner; and, further, of 
the certainty that truth, revealed by scientific research, is great, 
and will prevail. Dr. Tyndall shows how, from the earliest times, 
a desire existed in the mind of man to understand the causes of natural 
occurrences ; and that it is the same desire which spurs on scientific 
enquiry in these days. He traces the action of this desire in times when 
the darkest ignorance prevailed, and shows how man, not being able to 
go beyond himself in his mental conceptions of an intelligent power, 
ascribed these natural occurrences to invisible beings, in form resembling, 
but in power transcending, himself. As time rolled on, we are shown a 
few men of exceptional intellectual strength and courage, who rejected 
these crude theories, and, dealing with the facts alone, have searched 
zealously for and found grains of fundamental truth. Upon this basis, 
the continued labours of such master-minds would have been sufficient 
to erect a grand superstructure of knowledge; but in the long period 
known as the Middle Ages, from various causes, a complete intellectual - 
stagnation set in; and for nearly two thousand years science slumbered. 
The schoolmen, the priests, religious persecution, blind tradition, abject 
servility of the popular intellect, and other causes all contributed to 
smother any germs of scientific thought which may have striven to grow 
in these dark, dark ages. But at length, in 1543, appeared the great 
work of Copernicus, announcing the theory of the earth’s movement as 
part of a great solar system. The vital spark was again kindled to 
heavenly flame, and in spite of the continued malignant opposition of 
those who would have kept the popular intellect bound and fettered by 
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ignorance and fear, the scientific fire soon spread, burning down the 
strongholds of pride, consuming the rotten records of tradition, and 
by razing to the ground the prisons in which the minds of the people 
were confined, emancipating the world from intellectual slavery. So we 
come to these glorious days, and find that thought is free, and that 
knowledge is still advancing. 

In these days we stand on a vantage ground of knowledge as compared 
with our progenitors. Those who accept the evolutionary theory would | 
say that we are in a stage of further development. But, nevertheless, 
the admirable complexity of life still furnishes causes of contention, | 
and imparts to existence the charm of strife. We find now, as in former 
times, that new ideas have to war with old ; the immediate causes of the 
battle arising from the special circumstances and development of the age 
in which the struggle goes on. In these days we find a strong tendency 
in the minds of those who have been taught to believe in the narrow 
orthodoxy of a past age, to check the action of the intellect, and not 
suffer it to dwell upon any subjects which that orthodoxy regards 
as questionable. On this point, we put before our readers what | 
Dr. Tyndall has to say:—‘‘It is perfectly possible for you and 
me to purchase intellectual peace at the price of intellectual death. 
The world is not without refuges of this description, mor is i. ‘ 
wanting in persons who seek their shelter, and try to persuad: 
others to do the same. The unstable and weak will yield to this per- 
suasion, and they to whom repose is sweeter than the truth. Bz 
I would exhort you to refuse the proffered shelter, and to scorn tk: 
base repose; to accept, if the choice be forced upon you, commotic= 
before stagnation, the leap of the torrent before the stillness of 4L- 
swamp.” 

The evidence of past ages clearly shows that it is to no purpose tL. 
eyes and minds are deliberately closed against the consideration ~ 
questions which threaten the stability of old beliefs. Such poor barr:- 
will not stand long against the resistless march of true knowledge; soa-. 
or later the questions now dreaded will be the common subject of discuss:.- 
and things difficult now of acceptance will become the common belie: 
the multitude. It has been so through all time. 

We do not suppose many of our readers would venture to interp 
any hindrance to the unrestricted right of scientific enquiry, or to quesz: 
the fact of the unfailing progress of knowledge. Sailors are bro-. 
face to face with physical facts of the grandest description, but they kz 
the causes of the winds and tides ; they can almost foretell the appr.- 
of the storm; they navigate their ships by the light of the stays | 
steer by the aid of the magnetic needle; they traverse the @reat - 
ocean in storm and calm; independent of wind and tide, the stear 
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rushes to her destination; and the successful prosecution of ocean 
travelling all over the globe is a triumphant vindication of the glorious 
power and value of scientific discovery. We believe that men who are 
acquainted with these things are scarcely those who will deny unlimited 
freedom to anxious enquirers into the laws of nature, and we look for 
many sympathizers among our readers, especially considering that, 
navigation and commerce having been formed by, and being now depen- 
dent on, scientific knowledge, have to look to science chiefly for their 
further development. 

Dr. Tyndall probably did not expect that the world would cry out at 
once with enthusiastic voice, A prophet! a prophet! The film of 
sentiment and tradition over the popular vision is too thick at present 
to allow of the perception of philosophic truths. He, no doubt, is 
content to let his own theory of evolution operate to promote the 
growth of scientific thought in the minds of people of this and 
fature generations. He has cast his bread upon the waters, knowing 
fall well that it will be found after many days. Indced, he says 
in the preface published recently with the address, that he con- 
fidently looks forward to a calmer verdict in the future, when the 
fierceness of the present criticism shall have subsided. We also share 
this confident hope, and are glad to number ourselves amongst those who 
have endeavoured to give the best powers of their understanding to the 
* comprehension and appreciation of this masterly and philosophic address. 
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A most interesting Parliamentary paper has just been circulated (number 
138, session 1874), purporting to contain a ‘‘ Copy ofthe Regulations in 
force in Foreign Countries relating to the Overloading of Ships.”” And 
it probably would contain those regulations if any existed ; but, with the 
exception of some club-rules and underwriters’ rules, the return is really 
66 nil.”’ 

The question that naturally suggests itself to the mind of our readers 
is, why should it be deemed to be necessary in this country that Parlia- 
ment should put ships in fetters, and prescribe statutory rules of freeboard 
for merchant ships, when it has never been found necessary, and is 
admitted to be impossible in every other maritime country and State on 
earth ? We have in the present number of the Nautical no room for 
speculations, and must, therefore, at once proceed to give the results of 
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the return. The countries who have sent information, and the informa- 
tion sent, are as follows, viz. :— 

‘* France.—M. le Ministre de l’agriculture et du commerce fait observer, 
d’autre part, en ce qui touche |’administration, qu'il n’existe actuelle- 
ment, en dehors des conventions particuliéres, aucune réglementation 
preventive contre la surcharge des navires ; la loi se borne & faire retomber 
sur qui de droit la responsabilité des dommages qui peuvent en 
resulter.’’ 


‘‘ Germany.—Prescriptions adopted to prevent the overloading of sea 
ships, or determining certain limits for the loading and draught of the 
same ; there are none in vigour in the German Coast States. 

“The passing of a law respecting the deep loading of ships has, it is true, 
been mooted already several times, but the opinions entertained with regard 
to this matter are greatly at variance, and on a closer consideration it 
has always been found that, unless the greatest rigour be resorted to, it 
is difficult, if not altogether impracticable, to fix a deep load-line for every 
ship, since the real loading capabilities of ships, the nominal carrying 
capability remaining the same, is subject to the greatest deviations, 
according to their construction, in the first place, and then to the build, 
the proportions of the dimensions of the hull, the kind of cargo, the 
season of the voyage, and the seas to which it is directed. 

‘‘ For these reasons the searching investigations made, for instance, at 
the German Nautical Union, as to the passing of such a law, have also 
been productive only of a negative result. 

‘‘ Rules of a more special character concerning the limit of loading, 
and the greatest allowable depth of immersion of a ship, are, it is. true, 
to be met with here and there in the deeds and rules of marine insurances 
companies and other corporations; there exist also some rules which 
practice has, in course of time, brought into vigour ; they are, however, 
acknowledged to be insufficient, and in many cases impracticable.” 


‘¢ Russia.—Le Ministéere des Finances s'etant entendu 4 ce sujet avec 
celui de la marine, informe aujourd’hui qu’il n’existe pas de reglements 
spéciaux sur la matiére, et que dans des cas pareils, les capitaines ont 
pour guide leur propre experience, il est de leur devoir d’observer en 
méme temps que les navires ne soient pas charges au de Ja du trace quiz 
leur est indiqué et que les objets plus pesants soient mis au fond de 
la cale.” 

‘* Finland.—With reference to my despatch, No. 58 (commercial), cf 
the 29th of August last, in answer to your Lordship’s circular despatch 
of 24th April, 1878, on the subject of the overloading of vessels, I have 
the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith the copy of a note 
which I have received from M. de Westmann, stating that the Goverm 
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ment of the Grand Duchy of Finland has not yet enacted any laws in 
limitation of the quantity of cargo to be carried by Finnish vessels. 


“It appears, however, that the statutes of two maritime insurance 
companies in Finland contain provisions against overloading in the late 
months of autumn.” 


“* Austro-Hungary.—Every captain or master who shall carry a cargo 
beyond the safe carrying capacity of the ship, shall incur, besides the 
private prosecution in the political tribunals, penalties according to the 
circumstances. We therefore enjoin the harbour-masters on our coast, 
and also the imperial royal consuls and vice-consuls, to see that an 
ordinance, which so far concerns commerce, is strictly observed, inas- 
much as by the prevention of overloading, jetson and shipwreck will be 
avoided ; furthermore, it is our firm intention and express command, 
that, on the one hand, the political and consular? tribunals shall inquire 
ez officio whether the jetson or shipwreck has been caused in any way by 
the captains or masters, whether the vessels hold our certificate or not, 
and on the other, that the said tribunals, and especially the consuls, vice- 
consuls, and harbour-masters, shall prevent the evil and damage by 
watching and taking cdre that no ship is laden more than is compatible 
with her safe carrying capacity, and by reporting to the authorities those 
captains who may venture thus to transgress.”” (There is no rule of 
freeboard.) 

‘¢ In consideration of the reasons stated by the Exchange Committee 
of Trieste, in their report of 14th January of this year, this Government 
deems it expedient to exempt vessels navigating within the Adriatic Gulf 
from the prohibition of deck-loading, provided they never exceed their 
safe carrying capacity, and that more than a single stiva of those goods 
which are mentioned in the bill of lading is not allowed to be carried on 
deck, and that only when the cargo of the vessel belongs to one and the 
same freighter. 

‘¢ On the unanimous proposition of the Exchange Committee and the 
harbour-master, the Government allows masters natigating the Adriatic 
Sea to load one stiva of merchandise on deck, and when there are more 
freighters than one, with their special consent, the ordinance of the 
Decree of 8th February, 1823, No. 1589, relating to overloading, still 
remains in force.” 


‘* Turkey.—With reference to your Lordship’s circular (commercial) 
of the 24th ultimo, directing me to procure copies of any rules issued by 
the Porte, or of rules, principles, or conditions laid down by insuring 
_ bodies, on the subject of overloading vessels, together with copies of 
any returns of wrecks or casualties published by the Turkish Government, 
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I have the honour to report that no special regulations in respect to 
overloading vessels have been issued by the Porte.” 

ue Portugal.—There is no law, regulation, or principle whatever laid 
down by Government authorities, insurance offices, or owners, as to 
loading ships. A ship loads until the captain considers she is deep 
enough, and it is not on record that any Portuguese ship was ever lost 
from overloading. Only one instance occurred, eighteen years ago, of s 
ship having a survey held on her at the request of the insurance company, 
and she was ordered to discharge part of her cargo. 

‘¢The principle laid down is, that no captain is fool enough to endanger 
his own life and that of his crew for any amount of wages or interest he 
may have in the freight the ship earns.” 

‘‘ Ttaly.—I have been informed by persons of considerable experience 
in matters relating to maritime trade, that the surveys or examinations 
required by the Italian Mercantile Marine Code to be made before ships 
can go to sea, are practically valueless as securities against overloading. 

‘In a letter which has been communicated to me, a large shipping 
agent at Leghorn says:—‘ All the visits made by our Government 
officials to national vessels are mere formalities, and nothing more. I 
never saw a vessel stopped when ready for sea, because it was too deeply 
laden or badly stowed. What can one see when a vessel is full? I, for 
one, should not be able to see anything. The visit is, therefore, an 

absurdity, as is the expense it entails.’ ’’ 
6 Holland.—The information which we have obtained enables us to 
affirm that such usages do not exist with us, and also that in the 


charter parties and policies of insurance, except the indefinite expression — 


‘a good and proper cargo,’ no conditions relating to the subject are 
set down.” 

‘‘ Denmark.—There are no regulations on the subject of overloading 
vessels, except those contained in the ‘ Danske Lor,’ of Christian V., oi 
1683, and that no fixed rules or principles are laid down either by ship- 
owning or insuring,bodies in this respect. The paragraph of the ‘ Danske 
Lor,’ simply states that if the captain of a ship should overload his vesse! 
he will render himself liable to a fine.” 

‘‘ Greece.—In reply to your Lordship’s circular despatch of the 24%: 
ultimo, I have the honour to state that no speeial rules are laid down x 


Greece, either by the State or by insurance companies with respect » . 


the overloading of vessels.’’ 

‘* Untted States.—I have made inquiries of four of the principal Sist= 
interested in shipping—viz., Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, az: 
Massachusetts, and find that there has been no legislation in those State 
on the subject. Nor is it likely that any other of the States will has: 
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passed laws upon it, because it is considered that Section 8, Article 4, 
of the Constitution of the United States gives to the Federal Govern- 
ment the entire jurisdiction of the foreign and coasting trade. 

‘“‘T have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letters of the 
16th and 26th June last, covering, in original, a communication of 
18th June, from the British Minister, and its accompaniments, relating 
to the danger and losses occurring to ships engaged in the American 
timber trade on account of carrying deck loads in the winter months, 
and to the expediency of devising proper measures for the prevention of 
sach casualties. 

‘‘ Yeg also transmit two copies of a law on the same subject which 
was passed by the Parliament of Canada, and was assented to in the 
‘Queen’s name hy the Governor-General on the 28rd May, which you 
had received from Sir Edward Thornton, and you ask for an expression 
of my opinion thereon. 

‘*T have to inform you, that a copy of the papers and correspondence 
submitted by the British Minister has been transmitted to the collectors 
of the ports of Portland, Maine, and New York; and, from the reports 
to the department, copies of which are enclosed herewith, you will see 
that the opinion of the merchants at Portland, engaged in the lumber 
trade, is adverse to the enactment of such a law by Congress as has been 
_ passed by the Canadian Parliament. The opinions of the merchants 

consulted by the Collector at New York is similar. They consider that 
such a law would be regarded as an unnecessary restriction on Trade, 
and, therefore, unpopular. The collector’s own opinion is, that such 
legislation would be unadvisable and of no practical benefits, and I have 
only to add that in these views I concur.” 


‘© Peru.—The principle of freedom of industry in Peru being sanctioned 
by the Article 28 of the political constitution of the State, the Govern- 
ment has left to private.interest the power necessary to freely establish 

in its private contracts, all the restrictions or stipulations it may deem 
requisite to guarantee the mutual interests of shipowners and shiploaders. 
It is thus that in those private contracts alone, a knowledge of which 
does not reach the Government, is to be found the custom of commerce 
in cases of the loading of ships, which is the first datum required by the 
‘Senor Minister of Her Britannic Majesty.” 
‘© Brazil.—In reply to your Lordship’s circular (commercial) despatch, 
-of the 24th April, I have to state that no Government or other regulations 
or rules exist in Brazil with regard to the overloading of vessels.”’ 


‘¢ Flaiti, or San Domingo.—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of the circular (commercial) of 24th April, 1878, directing me to 
forward copies of any regulations on the subject of overloading of vessels 
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"in usage in this republic; in reply, I have to state that there are 
none.’ 

‘¢ Venezuela.—I have the honour to state, in reply to your Lordship's 
despatch, marked circular (commercial), of 24th April last, that there 
are in this country no rules, either in the nature of regulations issued by 
the State, or of rules, principles, or conditions laid down by shipowning 
or insuring bodies, on the subject of overloading vessels.” 

‘¢ Sandwich Islands.—In reply, 1 have the honour to state that there 
are not in this kingdom any rules either in the nature of regulations 
issued by the State, or of rules, principles, or conditions laid down by 
shipowning or insuring bodies, on the subject of overloading vessels.” 

‘‘ Egypt.—I have ascertained that although no actual rules or regala- 
tions exist to that effect, it is understood that the captain of the port of 
Alexandria has authority to prevent vessels under the Ottoman fisg from 
overloading ; and that this is often put in force with regard to coasting 
boats, especially those employed in carrying stone. I cannot ascertain 
that there are any special conditions laid down by insuring bodies in 
Egypt as to overloading vessels.”’ 


SHIPS’ PUMPS AND PUMP-WELLS. 
(4 Warning.) 





In looking over the regulations issued with the new editions of ** Lloyd's 
Register Book,” and the Book of the *“‘ Liverpool Underwriters’ Reyistry 
for Iron Ships,” we do not find a word as to the number and capacity of 
pumps to be carried, or as to the means to be provided for freeing them if 
choked. But on looking at the rules issued by the United States’ under- 
writers, we find as follows as regards pump-wells, viz. :— 

New York.—Vessels Loading Petroleam.—The pump-well must be 
sufficiently large to admit of the passage of a man to the bottom of the 
hold, and room enough to work when at the bottom of the well. The 
entrance in all cases to the pump-well must be from the upper-dock, bat 
in no case must it be from the main-hatch. 

Philadelphia.—Vessels Loading Grain in Bulk.—The pamp-well to be 
cased from the bottom to the lower-deck previous to laying the platform, 
and the well to be sufficiently large for a man to get at the bottom of it, 
and that a passage to the same shall be constructed by means of a hatch- 
way or scuttle through both the upper and lower decks of the vessal— 
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the same to be kept clear and secured from pressure. The water-tank, 
whether of wood or iron, to be likewise cased. 

New York.—Vessels Loading Grain in Bags or Bulk.—The pump-well 

must be sufficiently large to admit of the passage of a man to the bottom 
of the hold, and room to work conveniently when there—say, not less 
than four feet fore and aft, and five feet athwartship (reference, how- 
ever, must be had to the size of the keelson and assistant keelsons), and 
must be cased from the bottom of the vessel to the lower-deck beams. 
Access to the pump-well must be had either by a man-hole through the 
upper-deck, or by a clear passage-way between decks from the after 
hatch. In no case must it be from the main hatch. 
_ Boston.—Vessels Loading Grain in Bags or Bulk.—The pump-well 
must be sufficiently large to admit of the passage of a man to the bottom 
of the hold, and room to work conveniently when there—say, not less 
than four feet fore and aft, and five feet athwartship (reference, however, 
must be had to the size of the keelson and assistant keelsons), and must 
be cased from the bottom of the vessel to the lower-deck beams. Access 
to the pump-well must be had either by a man-hole through the upper- 
deck, or by a clear passage-way between decks from the after hatch. In 
no case must it be from the main hatch. 

British ships are constantly foundering in consequence of their pumps 
being too small or too antiquated, or getting choked. We noticed 
last month that a ship in ballast had actually foundered through 
her pumps being choked, and that an official inquiry has been 
ordered into the circumstance. We hold that no pump is fit to 
be called a ship’s pump that will not discharge grain and sand as 
easily as water, or that has not a pump-well sufficiently large to admit a 

man, and room enough for him to work at the bottom. Seeing that 
pumps with fly-wheels will do double the work of ordinary pumps, and 
with half the labour to the crew, it is a matter of regret that the 
old style of pump has not long ago been abandoned. We should be 
sorry to see any legislative interferencein the matter of ships’ pumps; but 
we fear it may be pressed on the attention of Parliament, unless the 
Register Societies and sailing shipowners generally look to it at once. 
In the Exhibition of 1851, there were pumps that pumped up boots and 
hats with the water, and worked with ease; and it certainly is not too 
much to hope that a good ship’s pump can be found that will pass up, 
without choking, substances from half an inch to an inch cube with the 
water. At all events, let us hope that the “ ball is now set rolling.” -We 
are curious to see what time it will take to improve ships’ pumps 
generally. Let us hope that, by the timely action of owners and 
Registry Societies, they will not, as is the case with side-lights, form the 


subject of special legislation. 
x 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—LOCAL MAGNETIC ATTRACTION. 





Report of the Commission on Local Magnetic Attraction on the Coasts 
of the Colony. Presented to the Honourable the House of Assembly 
by command of His Excellency the Governor. Colonial Secretary's 
Office, 28th May, 1874. Printed by Order of the House of Assembly, 
July, 1874. 


Sir Henry Barkly, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, to the Honourable Charles Abercrombie Smith, 
Esq., Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works, Edward James 
Stone, Esq., Astronomer Royal, and George David Perry, Esq., Staff- 
Commander, R.N. 


Greeting— 


. Whereas it has been represented to me that, for the security of navi- 
gation and for the public interests, it is expedient that the question as to 
the existence on the coasts of this Colony of any local attraction such as 
to cause a disturbance of magnets should be definitely settled ; and 
whereas it is desirable that it should be determined in the first instance 
whether any such attraction exista in the Table Bay Harbour, or between 
Table Bay and Dassen Island; now, therefore, I, the Governor aforesaid, 
with the advice of the Executive Council, do, by this Commission under 
my hand and the Public Seal of the Colony, hereby nominate and appoint 
you, the said Charles Abercrombie Smith, Edward James Stone, and 
George David Perry, Commissioners for reporting on the several points 
raised in the following questions, and for inquiring into and reporting on 
such other matters as may be intimately connected therewith, viz. :— 

1. Does any local magnetic attraction exist in Table Bay Harbour ? 
and if so, does it exist to such an extent as would in the slightest degree 
affect the reliability, for use near the coasts of the Colony, of a Table of 
Deviations obtained by swinging a vessel in the harbour ? 

2. Does any local magnetic attraction exist between Table Bay and 
Dassen Island such as might cause any material error to be made 
respecting the position of a vessel proceeding from Table Bay te 
northwards ? 

8. Is there any reason to believe or suspect that any sensible locad 
magnetic attraction exists at any point at sea near the coasts of the 
Colony ? 


4. If so, in what localities is it believed or suspected to exist, and az 
what evidence ? 
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5. If the existence of any such has not yet been established, should 
any further steps be taken to ascertain whether or not there may be any 
sensible magnetic attraction near the southern coasts of the Colony ? 

6. If s0, what steps should be taken ? 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, 
(Signed) J. C. MoiteEno, Colonial Secretary. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed by His Excellency the Governor 
for the purpose of inquiring into the question as to the existence on 
the coasts of this Colony, and more especially in Table Bay 
Harbour, or between Table Bay and ‘ Dassen Island,’”’ of any local 
attraction such as to cause a disturbance of a ship’s magnets, and for 
Inquiring into and reporting on such other matters as may be inti- 
mately connected therewith. 


Co His Excellency Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 


On Saturday, the 9th August, 1878, the Commissioners ‘nominated 
aud appointed by your Excellency, proceeded, in the steam-tug Buffalo, 
>a spot near the end of the Table Bay Breakwater, and there, in a 
ae between the end of the Breakwater and ‘‘ Paulusberg,”’ a remarkable 
igar-loaf peak at the end of the Stellenbosch range of: mountains, 
wards Hottentot’s Holland, and in a south-easterly direction, distant 
out twenty-nine miles—swung the vessel, and took bearings of Paulus- 
rg on every point of the compass. 
We then steamed out until we had reached a point about six miles 
ym our former position, and having brought the end of the Breakwater 
d ‘‘ Paulusberg”’ into the same line as before, again took bearings of | 
ulusberg on every point of the compass. 
The bearings of Paulusberg from these distant stations were found to 

the same, and this shows that no local magnetic attraction to any 
»reciable extent exists in Table Bay Harbour, otherwise indications of 
hange must have been experienced. 
mn corroboration of this statement, we subjoin the following extract 
n a letter dated 16th December, 1878, addressed to Commodore 
amerell, by Captain Nares, of H.M.S. Challenger :— 
: Whilst the Challenger was in Table Bay, we made several magnetic 
»rvations, and they agreed exactly with the position of the ship at the" 
» op the chart, and, therefore, proved that there was no local dis- 
ance whatever at the positions of observation, which extended from 
sicinity of the pier to two miles distance from it on all bearings from 
» to E.S.E.” 

x 2 
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1. We are of opinion that a Table of Deviations obtained in Tabk { 
Bay Harbour would be sufficient for a ship navigating the Sonthern . 
Coasts of this Colony. 

‘*‘ Paulusberg,”’ the peak already mentioned, affords a =e means of 
ascertaining the deviations of a ship’s compasses. From the centre « ' 
the Breakwater it bears 8. 86° 10’ EK. magnetic, being distant 29} miles. — 
At this distance the whole length of the Breakwater, 620 yards, subtends 
an angle of 43’ only. 

2. Considering that we had made sufficient trial in the Harbonr, we | 
proceeded on the same day to about half way to Dassen Island, ani 
taking up a position with a conspicuous white house in the foreground. 
and a well-marked distant mountain peak in one line, again took obser- 
vations at all points of the compass. 

We then moved to a position in the same line, about six miles neare 
the shore, and made similar observations. 

The results satisfied us that no local magnetic attraction exists betweer 
Table Bay and Dassen Island that could cause any material error in tk 
position of a ship when proceeding from Table Bay to the North. | 

3 and 4. No sufficient evidence to justify an opinion that abnorm: 
variation exists on the coasts of South Africa can be traced. In & 
alleged instance which has been brought to our notice, the cause was, » 
doubt, mechanical, probably either a defective pivot or agate, or t- 
presence of dust. 

It has frequently been rumoured that such magnetic attraction exis: 
in the neighbourhood of Struys Point, but the coast in that vicinity bx 
been surveyed and re-surveyed, and it has been conclusively shown ti 
no attraction of the nature in question actually exists. Had it be: 
otherwise, its existence must have at once been detected. 

Rumours of abnormal variation said to have been observed on be:- 
ships which have not been carefully swung somewhere near the coast - 
South Africa, are not entitled to serious consideration. It should s.— 
be observed that if a disturbing cause existed at any point sufficie—. 
powerful to exert a perceptible influence on the compasses of a shir . 
the distance of a mile, the compass, long before arrival above or x: 
that point, would cease to give any indication of the magnetic Nor 
and in this manner the existence of any such point would ere this 
been unmistakeably manifested. 

In connection with this we may mention that Captain Nares, in - 
letter already quoted, remarks as follows :— 

‘‘ During the past year our magnetic observations for variation ef - 
compass, &c., have proved that there are few places on shore tc. 
free from local disturbance; but in no case have we discovered 
slightest error when we were upwards of 100 yards from land.” 
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Captain Perry, speaking with more than twenty years’ experience in 
the special duty of navigating Her Majesty’s ships of all classes, wood 
and iron, saifing and steam vessels, has never observed or had cause to 
suspect the existence of any local magnetic influence such as to affect 
the safety of navigation. 

Instances of the compass-card not working freely, as in the case 
brought to the notice of the Commissioners, are not uncommon when 
either the pivot is not in good order, or the agate is much worn or not 
perfectly free from dust, &c. 

Sand 6. The variations of the compass have been carefully taken by 
the Admiralty Surveyors at all the prominent points of the coast, and at 
no great distance apart. An examination of the results afford such 
strong evidence of continuous and gradual changes of variation as to 
render it exceedingly improbable that any abnormal variation exists, and 
eads to the conclusion that if such does exist, it must be confined within 
very narrow limits between some of the observed stations. At the points 
‘especting which local magnetic attraction has chiefly been asserted to 
xist, Table Bay and Struys Reef, the existence of any such disturbing 
ause has been disproved in the one case by actual experiment, and in 
he other by the fact that a man-of-war lay off the reef whilst the re- 
urvey was being made without experiencing any disturbance of the 
ompass. 

Your Commissioners, therefore, are anabls to recommend that any 
irther steps should be taken in the matter.—(Signed) C. ABERCROMBIE 
mitH, EK. J. Stone, G. D. Perry.—Cape Town, 12th March, 1874. 
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nceE the philosophical toy, the gyroscope, was first brought under the 
tice of the public, proposals or suggestions have frequently been made 
at the seeming persistency with which it endeavoured to maintain 
disc in the same plane of rotation, might be applied effectively to 
sen the oscillations of cabins, gun platforms, and observation stages 
sea. 
The most important of these attempts is in the magnificent Bessemer 
oon steamer, now nearly ready for sea. The original intention was 
maneouvre the suspended saloon, by working or regulating con- 
ling valves by the hand of a watchful attendant. An experimental 
‘in on this system, we are told, was erected at Mr. Bessemer’s grounds, 
>enmark Hill, In this experiment, said to have been very successful in 
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its results, the motion of the cabin was controlled by hydranlic gear, the 
opening or closing of the valves governing the admission of the water to, 
or its release from the hydraulic cylinders, being effected by a man | 
within the cabin ; this man being guided in his movements by a spirit- 
level placed in front of him. The experience with this experimental ° 
apparatus showed, it is said, that it was possible for a man, by exercising 
constant attention, to control the movements of the swinging cabin in the 
manner desired ; but in the practical application of the suspended cabin toa © 
sea-going vessel, it has been deemed to be strongly desirable to dispense 
with the necessity for constant vigilance on the part of an attendant; and 
hence Mr. Bessemer has been led to design the ‘“‘ gyroscopic’ apparatus 
which forms the subject of this notice. In our description of this appa- 
ratus we are availing ourselves of a full account of it which appeared in 
Engineering for October 9. It is there stated that, ‘‘a heavy dise or 
wheel made to revolve rapidly in any given plane tends always to remain 
revolving in that plane, and it can only have the direction of its action of 
rotation changed by the application of considerable force, the amount ci 
this force depending upon the weight of the revolving body and its speed 
of rotation.”’ 

Here, we have the word “action,” evidently a misprint for ‘‘ axis.” 
As it reads, the statement is perfectly true, for it would, indeed, require 
avery considerable force to reverse the ‘‘ action of rotation,’’ of a 2 foc. 
wheel running at a speed of six miles per minute ; but such a statemen: 
is, in this instance, quite irrelevant. In Mr. Bessemer’s specification ot 
his patent, he says, ‘‘I avail myself of that property of matter which 
tends to maintain the axis of all rapidly revolving bodies continuously in 
the same plane, as exemplified by the rotution of a mfled shot, and st! 
more clearly in the toy instrument known as the “ gyroscope.” 

Here again, we must correct the language; the word “ plane ”” mct=*. 
we think, be a clerical error for the word ‘‘ line.” If we are wrong, ¥- 
shall be glad, in a future article, to reconsider it as it stands. In wl.i 
follows we have, however, in considering these two quotations, pr. 
ceeded as if they were intended to stand as we have corrected them. 

Availing himself of this remarkable ‘‘ property of matter,” Mr. Besser-: 
has constructed a monster ‘‘ gyroscope”’ (?) 2 feet in diameter, with a r= 
4 inches square, and the intention is to run it by water turbine power + 
5,000 revolutions per minute, if necessary. The expectation of -< 
inventor is that the steadying effect of this rotative energy will be sufiiei: | 
to prevent the instrument from participating to any serious extent in 
oscillation of the saloon ; the frame of the fly-wheel being suspez -4 
upon trunnions in a line with the axis on which the saloon is susperé 
The machine is connected, by suitable rods, with the valve of = 
hydraulic controlling cylinders ; the valve is an equilibrium valve. * 
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that there will be, as far as possible, no resistance applied to cause the 
steadying ‘‘ gyroscopic ’’ wheel to deviate from the horizontal. 

New designs for passenger steamers, involving untried theories, so far 
as these may affect safety, are placed, by the express action of the 
Legislature, and, as we think, very properly so placed, under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Board of Trade. We do not know whether 
the owners.of the Bessemer ship have submitted their plans to the Board 
of Trade, including therein their proposals and plans for this controlling 
apparatus. We presume, however, that the whole subject is under 
consideration by the Marine Department, and that, as is usual in such 
cases, & practical trial at sea will be required, before they give a certificate 
that the ship and all in her are fit and safe for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers. But we have no hesitation at all in predicting that if the plans 
published in Engineering, on the 9th of October last, are authentic, 
and correct, the general public have reason to be thankful that there 
is 2 Board of Trade, for we feel sure that a passenger certificate cannot 
be granted to the Bessemer ship. The apparatus is, however, so nearly 
complete, that there will, we imagine, be little, if any, advantage gained 
by interfering officially before the inspection services of the surveyors 
are applied for, to test the apparatus at sea. 

The first thing we have to call attention to in connection with the 
design published in Engineering is the expressed intention of running 
a 2 feet wheel at 5,000 revolutions per minute. Bourne says that, to 
provide against the effect of centrifugal force, railway wheels of malle- 
able iron ‘‘ can scarcely be considered safe at a speed even considerably 
ander 150 miles an hour.’’ The speed proposed for the Bessemer 
wheel is 360 miles an hour, and there is no provision shown to prevent 
even that velocity being greatly exceeded. .This wheel 1s, we under- 
stand, to run in the saloon; there should be some way of testing it, as 
boilers are proved to double their working strain before the Board of 
Trade can pass it as safe for passengers. As, no doubt, the wheel 1s of 
the very best material, and as some satisfactory test may be devised 
and accepted, it is probable that this difficulty can be got over; buts 
even if the ‘gyroscopic’? wheel can be run with perfect safety 
af any required speed, what then? Nothing! There would be 
no more steadying effect produced than if the material composing 
the machine were carried as pig-iron at the same height in the 
ship. The ‘property of matter’? of which the inventor thinks he 
has availed himself, does not exist; for, as a fact, the plane of rotation 
of a heavy revolving disc can have argular motion imparted to it just as 
easily as can the plane of a stationary disc. That increased persistency 
of plane is induced by velocity of rotation is only an assertion, and 
although it is an assertion made by most of our standard aut!: 
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an assertion of a fact, and although the assertion has, we believe, never 
before been disputed, it has really no foundation ; and it certainly will 
not be proved by the beautiful contrivance on board the Bessemer ship. 

We sympathise sincerely with the projectors of the Bessemer salocn 
steamer, and we sympathise the more because we trace their mistake to 
standard scientific literature treating on this subject. Mr. J. McFarlane 

Gray, about the year 1855, attended a conversazioné at the Philosophical 

Institution in Newcastle. He has informed us that he there saw, for the 

first time, the phenomena of the gyroscope, the large gyroscope belonging 

to Sir William Armstrong, being on exhibition that night. He was so 

taken by it, that he stood beside it the whole of the evening, and the 

impression of that exhibition has never been effaced from his mind. He 

was not satisfied with the explanation given to him by the attendant, 

and, fortunately, he did not give up the investigation until he had com- 

pletely solved all the paradoxes presented by the gyroscope. Through 
him, principally, other officers of the Board of Trade have become familiar 
with the engineering principles involved in the gyroscope. It is not the 

first time the subject has been officially before the officers of the Depart- 

ment, Our readers will probably not have forgotten that some years 
ago, Mr. Arthur Rigg, at the Institution of Naval Architects, asserted 
that the fly-whecls in Mr. Holt’s engines would be a source of danger to 
the shafting, by reason of gyroscopic action interfering with the freedom 
of pitching. As there were then under construction similar engines with 
fly-wheels larger than any before in use, it became the duty of the sur- 
veyors to calculate the strain that would be due to the greatest probable 
velocities of revolution and of pitching ; and they then found the moment 
of strain to be equal to the weight of the wheel, acting with a leverage 
of only one foot. This result was stated by Mr. McFarlane Gray at the 
meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, in the following year. 
That was, so far as we are aware, the first example of direct calculation 
of gyroscopic effect as an engineering quantity. Following out the line 
of reasoning as Mr. McI*. Gray has stated it to us with reference to the 
Bessemer saloon, the seeming persistency of direction of plane manifested 
by the gyroscope, and supposed to operate in the flight of a rifled shot, 
is due to a condition that is essential to that machine, and which obtains 
also in the case of the rifled shot, but is by construction excluded from 
Bessemer’s apparatus. 

A gyroscope may be defined to be a machine exhibiting a rapidly- 
rotating fly-wheel, the axis of which has angular motion in a surface 
that is approximately the surface of a cone. To produce gyroscopie 
resistance to change of direction of plane, in a given plane, the disc must 
be permitted, at the same time, to tilt itself in a direction transversely to 
the direction in which that effort to change the plane isapplied. That is, 
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let there be three planes, A, B, C, intersecting each other at right angles, 
and a rotating fly-wheel, with its plane of rotation in A, and its axis 
at the intersection of B, C, and, only to fix the idea, suppose the plane 
A to be horizontal, the plane B to be vertical, edge on to the observer, - 
and C to be the plane of the diagram, as in the figure. 





If, while the fly-wheel rotates in the direction A, a force be applied to 
tilt the plane of the wheel in the direction B, a couple of cqual and 
opposite pressures will be produced, acting in the plane C, tending to tilt 
the wheel at the same time in the direction C. If the plane of the wheel be 
permitted to move in the direction of that couple—viz., C—that motion will 
similarly create a couple of equal and opposite pressures acting in the plane . 
B in the opposite direction to B. It is the misconception of this reaction 
that has given rise to the fallacy about increase of inertia of plane, pro- 
duced by velocity of rotation. In this fallacy it is always overlooked 
that; the resistance is associated with a motion transverse to that 
resistance. When the transverse motion is prevented, as in the Bessemer 
design, the side pressures due to velocity, acting as a couple in the plano 
‘Cy being equal and opposite, just cancel each other, and, when the wheel 
is tilted in the direction B, there will be no work done by the couple 
acting in the plane C, and, consequently, there will be no increase of 
resistance to motion in the direction B, by the velocity of rotation, and 
the apparatus, when so restrained, is not a gyroscope, and the material 
of which it is composed will act when the vessel rolls only, just 
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as if it were so much deadweight carried as ballast. Further, when 
the vessel pitches the action of the apparatus will be seen to its full 
effect, for it will then operate to violently apply in the way to pro- 
' duce rolling all the power that has been provided to resist rolling, 
and, thereby, without at all reducing the pitching of the saloon, add 
@ most violent and destructive transverse motion, probably striking the 
stops at each side each time the vessel pitches. 

Such a machine will prove to be, if it is ever tried at sea, a powerful 
oscillation producer, of no use when the vessel rolls only, and rocking 
the saloon to destruction when the vessel pitches. 

We understand that Mr. McF’. Gray has protected himself by patent in 
respect to the possible application of gyroscopic apparatus to Bessemer 
saloons, &c. His practical knowledge of rotatory dynamics, and his 
well-known inventive talent, may probably enable him to complete what 
Mr. Bessemer has so pluckily begun. The exact formule, expressing the 
pressures, moments, and motions,.of the gyroscope under all conditions, 
are of a very simple character, and will probably be now brought before 
some learned society. | 

In amelioration of our remarks, it is proper to state that the Bessemer 
plans are quite in accordance with accepted engineering principles, and 
if Mr. McF. Gray is right—as we aro satisfied he is—the circumstance 
of the Bessemer saloon will make his exposition of this fallacy the more 
striking, and cause it to be so notorious that a similar mistake can never 
occur again. 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF SHIPPING. 





- The Committee of Lloyd's Register of Shipping have this year much 
enlarged and improved their Register Book, as well as revised their rules. 
The object of the changes made in the book has been to increase its value 
asa book of reference to the mercantile community, and to this erd 
many particulars have been inserted descriptive of the size and type ci 
ship tonnages, and erections on deck, all of which will be found usefc! 
to merchants, brokers, and underwriters, The Register Book has nex 
reached about four times the size and bulk of the early books published 
after the socicty became constituted as at present in 1884. At that time 
classed and unclassed ships were all included in the Register Book, tt: 
only distinction being the letters denoting the class marked against th 
vessel's name. Since then the unclassed ships had to a large extent be: 
allowed to drop out of the Register, and the names and particulars of ne* 
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unclassed ships were not inserted, so that Lloyd’s Register, containing as 
it has recently done, almost exclusively classed vessels, was not so 
complete or valuable as a book of reference as it will now become, since 
the committee have determined this year to insert full particulars of all 
vessels of 100 tons and upwards whether classed or unclassed, and 
smaller vessels as well as foreign vessels if they are classed. 

In 1834, few particulars of the vessels were given beyond the old 
tonnage, the date and place of build, the captain’s and owner’s names,. 
and the port of registry of the vessel. The rules issued for the building 
of wood ships were brief and general, and but slight reference was made: 
to the building of wood steamers, which at tHat time were few in number. 

The first iron ships classed in Lloyd’s Register Book were the Sirius, 
of 180 tons, built at London in 1887, and classed in 1838, and the 
Ironside, of 270 tons, built at Liverpool in 1838, and entered 
in the Register Book, 1889. In 1855 the first rules for the building 
of iron ships were issued; and in 1868 the Register Book was 
enlarged, and the registered length, breadth, and depth were given, 
In addition to other particulars. By this time several composite 
ships had been built and classed in Lloyd's Register, and in 1867 rules 
were framed for the building of composite vessels. The Register Book 
was still farther increased in 1870, at which time, also the rules for the 
building of iron ships were revised, and the present classes of 100 A 1, 
90 Al, and 80 A 1 were instituted. 

The present increase in size of the Register Book enables classed and 
unclassed ships to be inserted, and the following descriptive particulars 
of them to be published. The vessel’s name, registered length, breadth, 
and depth, the registered tonnage, gross, net, and under deck, and the 
particulars of the vessel’s type and build, whether steamer or sailing 
vessel, and whether built of wood, iron or composite, whether 
screw or paddle-boat, or if. ship, barque, schooner or otherwise 
rigged. The three tonnages above-stated are deemed necessary to 
enable anyone turning to the register to form an idea of the carrying 
capacity and gencral features of the ship. For the same purpose the 
nature of any superstructures on deck is recorded, such as poops, fore- 
castles, raised quarter decks, bridge houses, awning, or partial awning 
decks, and either the length or tonnage of each superstructure is inserted. 
The owner’s and captain’s names are given as formerly, and the builder’s 
name, and the date and place of build. If the vessel is a steamer, the 
description of engines is given, the diameter of cylinder and length of 
stroke, the builders of the engines, the horse-power, the date when the 
machinery was certified to, and the date when the vessel received new 
boilers. The port of registry is given, together with the official number, 
and International Code Signal letters, the class of the vessel, the port of 
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survey, and the date at which she was last surveyed. Letters indicating 
the nature of repairs, and the date, are inserted, as well as when the iron 
vessels were cemented, and the wood ships coppered or yellow metal 
sheathed. The number of decks is stated and also the number of tiers 
of beams, and notations are made to show whether the vessels have iron 
decks or double bottoms, and where the latter are only partial the length 
of the same is given. In addition to the foregoing, many records are 
made as to the proving of anchors and cables, copper or yellow metal 
fastenings, of wood ships and composite ships, the number of watertight 
bulkheads, &c., all of which are valuable as indicating the nature and 
description of vesscl. In conclusion, it may be stated that few parti- 
culars likely to be required in the ordinary course of trade are omitted 
for the 14,493 vessels contained in the present edition of Lloyd’s Register 
Book, and it is gratifying to find that no additional charge is made for 
the Register Book on account of the additional information now supphed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


WE have received the following from a correspondent at Liverpool :— 
‘‘There lies here, at the mouth of the River Mezcn, a small town 
which seems to promise to become of considerable importance. It 1s 
situated 16 miles north of the old town of Mezcén, and upon the left bank 
of the great river of Mezén. Three years ago there was absolutely 
nothing here ; now there is a population of nearly 350. Mr. Rusinoff, 
a gentleman well known in North Russia for his wealth and talents, 
coming here, was struck by the advantages it possessed for the estab- 
lishment of a timber port. After years of patient investigation, he set to 
work, and took from the Russian Government a concession of 8,000,000 
acres of forest, lying on and about the River Mezen and its very numerous 
tributaries. He purchased two tug-steamers and a number of barges, 
erected a saw-mill, capable of cutting 250,000 planks in a year, built a 
church, large l:ouse accommodation, a school-room, a provision store, and 
commenced his business. The operations soon began to grow. In the first 
year a few ships came; last year 16 came. This year 25 ships are to 
come; next year Mr. Rusinoff'’s business engagements will require 30 
ships. The Custom House, lately at Mezén, is already being moved down 
here. The inhabitants, who are money-making people, will come here too. 
Three years ago the value of labour was 15 kopecks, or 5d. a day ; now 
it is worth a rouble, or 2s. 9d.a day. The port is a good one; at low 
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water tide there are 20 feet of water in the river; at high water from 
88 to 44, according to the height of the tide. There is no bar, and 
beyond Masslynnoi Nos, the pilot station and beacon, 7 or 8 miles away, 
is deep water, and the cost of a tug-steamer from Masslynnoi Nos to 
Rusanova is 10 shillings. The daylight, during the open navigation, 
is constant, and the saw-mills and steamers work day and night. The 
harbour was open last year considerably earlier than Archangel, ships 
coming here when the other port was closed. The difficult passage 
down the White Sea for sailing ships is avoided, as beyond the pilot 
station is open sea. The average of voyages of English ships coming 
here has been 28 days. The voyage is 200 miles shorter than 
to Archangel. The rafts, consisting generally of 500 trees each, are 
hewn in the forests about, and floated down the rivers, the steamers 
going to take them in tow at the mouths. This is only one of five 
establishments Mr. Rusinoff possesses. English is freely spoken here. 
Rustnova is already known in London, and in all probability will become 
more generally known before many years are past. 


‘‘Rusinova, Province of Archangel, 
‘* North Russia, July 4th, 1874.” 


STEAMER’S STEERING GEAR. 


Sir,—There is a great deal of agitation at present about surveys of 
ships, &c., and I, therefore, think it is a proper time to bring a subject 
before your notice which is very much neglected—viz., steering gear on 
board steamers. : 

All steamers ought to have steering gear fitted forward on the bridge, 
and many, if not most, steamers, which are now built, are so fitted ; 
still, how many steamers are there, large and small, which continue to 
steer from aft only ? 

It would, I think, be a good thing if the Board of Trade were to 
get an Act passed compelling all steamers to have steering gear fitted 
forward. 

I know from personal experience, having commanded ships which stcer 
from the bridges, as well as ships which steer from aft only, what a 
boon it is to have the helmsman alongside of you going in and out of 
ports ; besides which, the risk of collision is much diminished, as the 
officer of the watch has the helm and the engine-room signals under 
immediate control. 

On board screw steamers the vibration is often so great that 
it is almost impossible to steer by the steering compasses placed 
over the screw; and I have, on several occasions, seen it necessary to 
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station an officer by the standard compass to con the ship; all this is 
obviated by steering forward. 

I have brought this matter before your readers’ notice trusting that 
you may be induced to advocate the introduction of a law compelling all 
steamers to have steering gear fitted forward, as such a law would bea 
great boon to all captains and officers. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A WANDERER. 
Southampton, September 28th, 1874. 


[We are glad to give publicity to the above letter, although we do not 
agree with our correspondent that it is advisable to introduce a law to 
compel all steamers to have steering gear fitted forward. It is perfectly 
obvious that in navigating steamers it is a great advantage to the captain 
to have the wheel on the bridge, and steam shipowners will undoubtedly 
be acting in their own interest by having the steering gear so placed. 
We think, however, that the wisest thing to do is to call the attention of 
owners to the matter, and let their own interest prompt them to act. 
The best and most safely navigated ships are always the most successful, 
and as owners are already overburdened with legislative restrictions, we 
think these latter should not be increased, and wholesome competition 
allowed a chance.—Ep. | 


DISCIPLINE IN THE ENGINE-ROOM. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sim,—Your correspondent, ‘‘G. A. L.,” has drawn attention to a subject 
the importance of which cannot be overrated; and I fully appreciate, 
and endorse from my own experience, the evils which he has pointed out 
as arising from a divided command on board steamships. The causes 
which have induced such a state of things are fair matters of opinion and 
experience. ‘G. A. L.”’ refers want of discipline in the engine-room to 
the notions utterly subversive of order and discipline ‘‘ which mechanics 
obtain” in the factories and fitting-shops. Now, if insubordination as 
between the deck and engine-room were the rule on board steamers, 
there would be, no doubt, a primd facie case in favour of “*G. A. L.’s ” 
view. His argument amounts to this— 

1. Fitting-shops teach notions utterly subversive of order and dis- 
cipline. 

2, All sea-going engineers get their education in fitting-shops. 

Therefore, all sea-going engineers are insubordinate. 
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Here is the conclusion from his premises, but the facts are against him 
for all sea-going engineers are not insubordinate, and ‘‘ G, A. L.” will, 
no doubt, admit as much in their favour. 

This is a large subject ; much larger, indeed, than ‘‘ G. A. L.” suspects. 
Had it been otherwise, he would scarcely propose as a remedy the intro- 
-duction of a half-educated set of men into the engine-room. To ensure 
subordination upon such terms would be to place subordination first, 
‘and the safety of life and property second ; but the Board of Trade and 
his underwriters would, no doubt, differ from ‘‘G. A. L.”’ in his com- 
parative values. 

Supposing that his scheme for sea-going education were the right one ; 
is it practicable? He requires the neophyte to serve one year in a 
‘fitting-shop and three years on board ship as his apprenticeship. May I 
-ask him where he expects to find masters who will take lads for one year 
-only at the bench? and how much does he cxpect, if they find such a master, 
that the lads will have acquired at the end of it? He says, ‘‘ a moderate 
skill with tools to keep working parts adjusted.’’ Any practical man will 
tell him that this is impossible. But the lad’s difficulties are only begin- 
ning. When he has learned his one year’s fitting (!) he has to finda 
steamowner or manager (like ‘‘G. A. L.”) who will take the “idler” on 
board—lI say the ‘‘idler,”’ for it does not occur to me in what other way 
he could be described upon the articles. ‘Then, the lad cannot live on 
air, and he must be clad. How is he to carn wages on board? I don’t 
think I need describe the attainments of the apprentice at the end of his 
three years. When a sufficient number of benevolent steamship owners 
andertake to educate a sufficient number of lads for the supply of the 
engine-rooms of the merchant steamers of Great Britain, there will be no 
difficulty in getting the same number of disinterested foundry proprietors 
to give them the preliminary year jn their fitting-shops. Then, indeed, 
we shall know exactly the value of ‘‘ subordinate’’ drivers. They 
had need to be subordinate, for they would possess no other qualification. 

In my experience, Sir, upon the character of the master depends alto- 
gether the discipline of his ship. Whena master understands his position 
as head, and makes that position felt on board by wise, judicious, and 
considerate rule, few difficulties will arise between deck and engine- 
room. Such a master will consider that he is not an engineer, that 
he is not, and cannot be, responsible for the working of the engine- 
room, otherwise than by a vigilant supervision of the conduct of the 
persons in charge of it; he will recognize and respect the position of 
such persons, and will never interfere with their subordinates, except 
through themselves; and he will thus, and thus only, beget such a 
respect and confidence in his chief engineers as will ensure a ready sub- 
-ordination to discipline. 
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But so long as some masters attempt to carry into the engine-roon 
the discipline of the deck, which enables them to interfere with, and 
override the authority of their mates, and all this in presence of their 
men, so long “G. A. L.” and others will have reason to complain 
of want of discipline on board vessels. I do not say that there are not 
insubordinate and drunken engineers, any more than that there are not 
drunken and incompetent masters ; but the blame must not be put wholly 
upon the engineers. 

The fact is, Sir, the master can control circumstances, and both the 
master and the engineer must know and respect their position. To 
ensure this, both must have the best education that can be given them, 
for the better the training, the greater the self-respect. But ‘‘G. A. L.” 
reverses this ; he says, practically, leave the masters just the class they 
are, and lower the status of the engineer, so that they may fit in with the 
present class of masters. It is too late now for such a proposal. Depend 
upon it that the rules which hold good for the management of the steam 
line ashore hold equally good on board the ships. A steam manager 
with seamen, mechanics, and shore and office staff, could not get on for 
a week in the absence of mutual confidence between’ himself and the 
chiefs of departments. But if he interferes between those chiefs and their 
men, if he does more than supervise all round, and indicate and contro! 
the general policy, he wastes his position, and renders subordinatior 
impossible. 

The analogy—cases being changed—is complete, and masters of steam- 
ships do not always understand this. They attempt to deal wit 
engineers as they deal with their mates. They are astray in the treat- 
ment of their mates, therefore they are astray in the treatment of their 
engineers. 

I have said nothing about the position of that highly respectable and 
trustworthy body of gentleman the Board of Trade E. and 8. Surveyors. 
as regards the qualifications of engineers. Under the present system 
their duties are sufficiently onerous, and, I must add, ill paid. What 
those responsibilites would become, should ‘‘G. A. L.’s” drivers be put 
in charge of 80 Ibs. pressures at sea, I do not care to think. Iam nots 
Board: of Trade surveyor. I said that the subject was larger tha: 
‘6G, A. L.” suspected. I think I have shown this to be the case. 


Yours respectfully, 
BERNARD-~ 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE ENGINE-ROOM. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sm,—I have observed in some of your recent numbers an occasional 
expression of opinion adverse to the interests of the engineers of the 
Merchant Navy, and an inclination to forge new legislative chains to bind 
the engineer down to the level of the foot of the shipmaster. Your cor- 
respondent ‘‘G. A. L.,” Newcastle, in your last number, seems to be a 
very fair specimen of the class of men he writes for. He asks for farther 
legislation to increase the powers of shijpmasters, and he has the effrontery 
to do so in a letter containing the following paragraph: ‘‘ The present 
means of maintaining discipline are only calculated to suit sailing vessels, 
where the master is absolute; and, in the hands of a moderate and 
sensible man, are probably sufficient for that object.’ He admits that 
the law, as it stands, is sufficient for moderate and sensible men, and he 
asks for another code to support those shipmasters who are immoderate 
and devoid of sense. 

I quite agree with him in the need there is for legislation, or for some 
legally authorised circular of information, that would settle these im- 
moderate and senseless shipmasters. In the hope that your influential 
journal will do something for us engineers, I am writing to you now; 
and to illustrate the real difficulty of our position, I will tell you an 
incident that has just occurred in a steamer alongside of us. On her last 
voyage to New York, when only a few days from Liverpool, a defect in 
one of the bearings necessitated the stopping of the engines for some 
hours. Of course, immediately the engines were stopped, the safety- 
valves were blowing off with great violence, and the passengers were, 
many of them, alarmed at the noise. The master of the steamer sent 
word to the chief engineer to shut the safety-valves as soon as possible. 
The engineer replied that he had not forgotten the safety-valves, they 
would not be left blowing one minute longer than was necessary, that 
the pressure was at present too high to allow them to be shut. In a few 
minutes the shipmaster returned to the engine-room, and in person gave 
orders to the engineer to close the safety-valves immediately ; that he 
had examined the steam gauge himself, and he was satisfied that the 
pressure was low enough to permit the valves to be closed, and that he 
was master in the ship, and he would be obeyed by every man in the 
ship. The engineer, of course, refused to obey the orders of such a 
madman, to tamper with the safety-valves to prevent their acting. 
Besides, had he done so, he would have been liable to a penalty for 
unduly increasing the weight on the safety-valve, and the Board of Trade 
might have taken away his certificate. For refusing, he was ordered to 
leave the urgent work with which he was occupied, and to go to his 
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room, and to consider himself off duty, until he would apologise to the 
master, and submit to obey him in all orders. For the rest of the voyage 
out and home, the chief engineer was removed from his position, and 
subjected to the disgrace of being cashiered by the master. The un- 
wisdom of the orders of the captain was thoroughly understood by the 
rest of the engineering staff, and it was only through the sound judgment 
and tact of the chief engineer, when placed under arrest, in giving good 
advice to the rest of the engineering staff, and advising moderation and 
temper amongst them, that the difficulty was got over. If all had acted 
in the same spirit as the captain, it is possible, nay, indeed, it is probable, 
that few would have been left to tell the tale of the stoppage of the 
engines, and the subsequent arrest of the chief engineer for not committing 
an illegal act fraught with danger, when commanded to do so by an officer 
whose knowledge of the effect, or wisdom or unwisdom of his orders, was 
absolutely ‘‘nil.”’ Now, Mr. Editor, will you kindly inform us what is 
meant by giving us certificates at all? What need is there of my serving an 
apprenticeship, paying £300 apprentice fee, and passing a series of 
examinations, if, after all, a sailor, who has been a few years im com- 
mand, and has passed examinations in seamanship and navigation, is to 
have a legal right to dictate to me what I must do, and what I must not 
do in emergencies, and in engineering duties requiring practical and 
trained knowledge, and for not obeying him, can send me to my room as 
& disgraced man. What happened in the special case I have referred to, 
may happen to me any day at sea, for I should act just as the disgraced 
engineer did. Should I be right in refusing to obey the shipmaster in engi- 
neering matters? We engineers havea way of looking at this—that is a 
very simple way—and if you will either endorse it or condemn it you will 
do usa great good. We consider that in a passenger steamer there are three 
classes of certificated officers, holding diplomas or certificates of technical 
qualifications necessary for the discharge of clearly defined duties, which, 
according to law, shall not be interfered with by anyone not possessing 
such a certificate? These certificates refer to navigation, medicine, and 
engineering. We engineers consider ourselves fenced in by our certif- 
cates, so that neither master nor doctor can cross that fence without 
committing an illegal act of trespass. In our steamer, last voyage, a 
poor woman died in childbirth ; suppose the master of the ship had acted 
towards the doctor as the other master did to the engineer; suppoas 
he had ordered him to stuff a towel in the woman’s mouth as she 
was making too much noise, and annoying the passengers. If the doctor 
had refused to do so, could the master have legally ordered the doota 
to his room for the rest of the voyage ? 

Hes a master any power whatever to reduce the working staff os 
board a steamer for any cause except incompetency through drink or bras 
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disease, or such other circumstance as would render his retirement advan- 
tageous to the safety of the ship ? 

What about the certified officers in the above steamer ? The Board of 
Trade surveyors passed her with two engineers, whose certificates 
were both approved by them, but a few days after survey the master 
puts off one of them, and the rest of the voyage out and home is 
made with only one engineer, so far as the Board of Trade know. 

Do, Mr. Editor, tell these men that the law is, as it stands, quite 
sufficient ‘‘in the hands of moderate and sensible men,”’ as Mr. **G.A.L.” 
admits, and that by the law the engineer, equally with the doctor, is pro- 
tected by his certificate from all technical interference of the shipmaster, 
who can have legal remedy by complaining to the Board of Trade of any 
incompetency or insubordination he may have to complain of in the 
engineer. The engineer must be understood to be captain in his depart- 
ment, just as the shipmaster is called captain in his department. The 
word captain means ‘‘ one with a head;”’ the engineer’s head is the one 
that must rule in the engine department, and if heads are only heads 
when there are brains in them, the cap will fit engineers quite as well as 
shipmasters. 

I am, yours truly, 


CAP. 


[We give publicity to the two preceding letters, feeling that our 
readers will be glad to read opinions expressed so clearly. Our space 
forbids us in this number to enter at length upon this subject, but we 
propose to do so at an early date.—Ep.] 





, Chief Engineer. 


Heatra oF THE Mercantire Navy.—On this subject, the Medical 
Times and Gazette says :—We have always contended that the importance 
of the inspection of seaworthy seamen is as great as that of seaworthy 
vessels, both in port and at sea. This may be proved by the condition 
of the vessels and their crews in the port of London; though now 
comparatively good, the port continues to need strict watching. Thus, 
during the month of September, 366 out of 2,088 vessels in the river and 
docks needed a thorough cleansing, and ninety-three sick sailors were 
found afloat who were referred to the Seamen’s Hospital at Greenwich. 
In nineteen cases the drinking-water taken from ships for the purpose of 
analysis, was found to be unfit for human consumption. Three cases of 
scurvy had been admitted into port within four weeks. Such is the state 
of things at the present time, when considerable vigilance is exerted in 
the matter. 
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Port. 


Glasgow ... 
Greenock ... 
Port Glasgow 
Sunderland 
Neweastle 
North Shields 
South Shields 
Liverpool ... 
Dundee 
Hartlepool . 
Aberdeen ... 
London 
Belfast ... 
Stockton ... 
Kirkcaldy. ... 
Middlesbro’ 
Hall sue 
Leith 
Bo’ness 
Whitehaven 
Barrow... 
Other Ports © 


Total 
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(SxpreMBer QuARTER.) 








SreaMsHIPS. 

No.of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage- 
FirstSix added in Sept. First Six added in Sept. 
Months. Quarter. Months. Quarter. 

- 658 24 .. 78,866 88,101 
aes 4 ss 5 --» 10,239 17,161 
12 5 -- 9,959 st 8,365. 

. 18 : 9 --. 16,720 -. 11,127 
ww. 28 .- 18 -. 80,816 .-. 24,072 
.. 16 <ee 6 - 5,429 - 8,620 
.. 10 zs 4 -- 4,469 914. 
- 8 gee 5 -. 11,611 -- 4,183 
é 2 as 1 8,278 . 2,593 
ass 5 ses 1 . 6,189 - 1,007 
aes 8 1 x 1,528 1,520 
ss 9 8 re 1,852 -- 4,049 
oes 2 — -- 10,012 — 
4 1 - 56,617 1,672 

sie 1 ._ — 1,160 — 
8 eas 2 . 7,690 1,861 

5 2 : 5,230 ss 503 

2 = oe «=»: 2, B76 — 

a 1 —._ = -. 1,844 ; — 
— 1 ._ = es 889 wes — 
as 4 i 8 -. 4,817 7,352 
- 10 .. 10 2,653 ee «=. 2,717 
206 100 214,794 125,767 


GERMANY ADOPTS THE ENeLIsH Law Requieine Sars To Stanp BY 
Each Otuer in CasE or Coxzision.—The German Government has 
decided that German ship-captains shall, in the event of collisions with 
ships at sea, be compelled to stand by, to render assistance to the other 
ship, as is the case with captains of British ships, by the Act 16 of 
‘‘ The Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment, 86 and 87 Victoria, chap. 85."" 








Port. 


Aberdeen ... 
Barrow 
Belfast 
Bristol 
Cowes. 
Dartmouth 
Dundee ... 
Faversham 
| Glasgow ... 
Greenock ... 
‘Hull 
Jersey 
Liverpool ... 
London .. 
Middlesbro’ 
Newcastle... 
Plymouth ... 


Port Glasgow | 


Portsmouth 
Rochester... 
Southampton 
South Shields 
Stockton ... 
‘Sunderland 
Whitehaven 
Workington 
Yarmouth 
Other Ports 


Total 


957 
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(SEPTEMBER QUARTER. ) 





Sartrxa Sxrps. 


No.of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 


First Six added in Sept. 


Months. Quarter. 
6 ees 3 és 
2 1 
5 | aa 
9 — 
18 si 5 
4 $8 2 ove 
4 sa 2 
12 - 18 “a 
4 ue 7 see 
11 sie 7 a 
5 4 
15 - 4 eee 
17 10 
1 — 
8 cet 
9 2 8 ‘ 
8 8 
5 — Z 
5 wee 1 
7 1 oes 
—_ 1 ies 
2 See 2 ‘ies 
26 ‘ 12 
1 1 ‘5 
1 — ‘ee 
6 8 ag 
108 61 
290 152 


First Six 
Months. 


8,577 
1,777 
2,968 
501 
512 
995 
1,479 
868 
10,951 
160 
753 
860 
9,628 
1,496 
1,467 
460 
582 
9,147 
568 
192 
574 
3,616 
28,122 
1,249 
1,068 
216 
18,041 





90,769 


added in Sept. 


Quarter. 


2,599 
1,964 
144 
591 
2,765 
149 
18,755 
7,122 
1,915 
281 
2,288 
614 


818 
3,865 
45 

19 
1,206 
2,422 
12,861 
933 
549 
4,966 





66,306 
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UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS; THE RECORD OF A YEAR. 





Asonest the returns published by the Board of ‘Trade, there is one that 
will be received with satisfaction by philanthropists and other persons, 
who, from various praiseworthy motives, have espoused the cause of 
the British seaman, inasmuch as it will become apparent that the 
Merchant Shipping Act is not intended to remain a dead letter upon 
our Statute Book. The twelfth Section of that Act was framed for the 
special object of preventing losses and accidents arising from the unsea- 
worthy condition in which it was believed that vessels were too often 
allowed to proceed upon their voyages. The powers-that were given by 
this Act enabled the Board of Trade to examine into any alleged defects 
in hull, equipments, machinery, or improper loading ; and in cases where 
there appeared to be serious danger to life, to detain, or release the 
ship, according to circumstances. The reception of a complaint was 
sufficient to enable an inquiry to be made, and the conditions are suffi- 
ciently stringent with respect to any obstacles that might arise to prevent 
the investigation, for persons wilfully interposing such obstacles thereby 
render themselves liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds. 

We have now placed before us the recorded results of the operations 
of the 12th Section of the Merchant Shipping Act for the year com- 
mencing from the 5th August, 18738, to the 81st July, 1874, and 
we find that in respect of alleged defects in hull, equipments, or 
machinery, 11 steam vessels were reported to the Board of Trade as 
defective—8 by Government officials, 1 by the crew, and 2 by other 
persons. The inquiry showed that, with the exception of one case still 
undetermined, 2 were seaworthy, and 8 unseaworthy. The sailing 
vessels were far more numerous, for, of such, 311 were reported as 
defective—287 by Government officials, 7 by the crews, and 17 by other 
persons. The result proved that 12 were seaworthy, 276 unseaworthy, 
and 23 were still undecided when the return was made up. Farther, 
it appears that such was the condition of some of the vessels, although 
it is not clearly shown whether steam or sailing, that 14 were dismantled 
or broken up after survey. 

It has been generally supposed that cases of overloading are very 
frequent, and we should be glad to think that all such instances had 
been brought under the cognizance of the authorities ; but it is sufficient 
to know that amongst steam vessels, 17 were reported to the Board of 
Trade in that condition—16 by Government officials, and 1 by other 
persons, the results in all cases being unsatisfactory. The sailing vessels 
furnish 7 examples of this practice, all which were reported by Govern- 
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ment officials—of such, 6 were considered unseaworthy, and in one case the 
inquiry was still pending. ll these vessels, to the number of 28, were 
afterwards lightened to'the satisfaction of the surveyor of the Board of 
Trade, and allowed to proceed upon their voyage. 

This return will be read with interest and satisfaction by the general 
public, and by owners of vessels, both sailing and steam, as a Warning 
against non-compliance with the demands of humanity. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 





Ir is the privilege of great and powerful nations like our own to send 
ships to remote parts of the globe, where ignorance, slavery, piracy, and 
other evils prevail ; and to communicate to the natives of such places 
the knowledge which we possess, to stimulate them to improve their 
condition, and so to develope their thinking faculties, that the tendency 
of the race becomes intellectually progressive. This cosmopolitan duty 
has been performed by us in many cases with success, and again has 
been well done in regard to the Fiji Islands, the native chiefs of which, 
after a considerable experience of what British people are, have delibe- 
rately asked us to annex the Islands as part of our dominion, and to 
permit them to enjoy the privileges of our protection and our laws; and 
after some hesitation and parley, the annexation has become an accom- 
plished fact. 

The time has gone by with us for national glorification over such an 
event ; territorial aggrandisement is not the one object of Great Britain’s 
existence. But we may truly congratulate ourselves in regard to the 
confidence reposed in our country by these half-civilized South Sea 
islanders, and may anticipate with much satisfaction the fresh resources 
for trade and communication which will thus be opened up, and the 
advantageous position thus secured for us in the midst of the Southern . 
Archipelago. 

A brief account of these islands will not be out of place. They are 
all embraced between lat. 15° 42’ and 19° 48’ S., and long. 176° 51’ E., 
and 178° 12) W. The principal islands are, Viti Leva, Vanua Levu, 
Ovalau, Lakemba, Koro, Moala, Totoia, Vuna, Kandavau, Ngau, Vanua, 
Valavo, Vatata, and Yasawa; the following description of them is 
abridged from that given in Findlay’s South Pacific Directory :— 

. Vite Levu, is the largest of the Fijian group. The affix Levu means 
‘‘ great,’’ thus Viti-Leva means Great Fiji. It is about thirty miles in 
length by fifty-five in breadth. | 
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Vanua Levu.—* Great land" is the great northern island of the group; 
its greatest length is about ninety-six miles from E. 8. E. to W. N. W., 
and its average breadth may be about twenty-five miles. 

Ovalau is eight miles in length north and south, by seven miles in 
breadth east and west; it is of volcanic formation, and its rocks are 
composed of a conglomerate or pudding-stone ; it is high and rugged 
throughout. The valleys only extend a short distance into the interior, 
and leave but little level ground ; they are, however, exceedingly fertile 
and well cultivated. Ovalau is the principal residence of the white men 
of the group. It possesses a fine harbour, Levuka, on its eastern side. 
It has always been the favourite residence of the whites, and mast 
continue so to be from its central position with regard to the remainder 
of the group. 

Lakemba is the largest island of the eastern group. Its form is nearly 
round, with an extensive encircling reef. Lakemba is five miles from 
cast to west, by three miles north and south. Like the rest of this (the 
eastern) group, it is of volcanic formation. The soil is similar to that of 
Vanua, composed of.a dark red loam. 

Koro, or Goro, is considered by the natives one of the most fruitful 
islands of the group. It is a high island, though not so much so as the 
others, and from appearance would be susceptible of cultivation to its 
very top. The island is nine and three-quarter miles long by four 
miles wide. The produce of Koro is oil and tortoise-shell, and exceeds 
in quantity that of any other island of the group. 

Moala, or Monala, is of a triangular form, and may be about eighteen 
or twenty miles in circuit. It is mountainous and volcanic, about 2,000 
feet high, and covered with wood. 

Totota is of a circular form, six miles in diameter, and when viewed 
from its peak presents a huge extinct crater, now full of ocean water, of 
thirty fathoms depth, over a space of three miles diameter; the wash 
of the tide and swell on the southern side has reduced the rim to low 
water level, while the ridge contains peaks nearly 1,200 feet above the 
sea, surrounding this large, but to a vessel, inaccessible basin. The 
island is surrounded by a barrier reef of the triangular form, twenty-two 
miles in circuit, the elbows of which are two miles off the south-west, 
the north-west, and the eastern projections of the island. 

Vuna is one of the principal islands of the group. Its length is twenty- 
five miles, and breadth five miles; it rises gradually to a central ridge, 
the height of which is 2,052 feet. The summit is generally covered with 
clouds. From its gradual rise and its surface being smoother, it is sue 
ceptible of a much higher state of cultivation than the other islands. 


The soil is a reddish loam, and it appears to be considered as the mos 
fruitful of the islands, 
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Kandavu is the south-westernmost of the Fiji Islands; it is twenty- 
five miles long, and throughout its whole length is high and mountainous, 
except a small part at its centre, near Malatta Bay. The island is well 
covered with pine timber, resembling the New Zealand kauri pine, and 
most of the large canoes used in the Fiji Islands are built here. The 
people are industrious, and have abundance of provisions. 

Vanua-Valavo is the largest of the group called the Exploring Isles ; it 
as of a serpentine shape, and fourteen miles in length. Each island of 
this group has its own separate reef around its shore, and the whole are 
enclosed within an extensive reef, somewhat in the shape of a triangle, 
whose sides are twenty-four miles in length. 

Vairts, or Nairti, is the largest of the Yasawa group, and rises to the 
height of 954 feet above the sea. 

Yasawa, or Ya-asaua, is the northernmost island of this group; itis 
very narrow, and about ten miles in length ; towards its southern end it 
rises to a peak 780 feet in height. 

Area,—According to Dr. Petermann’s calculation the superficial area of 
the Fiji group is equal to that of Wales (7,897 English square miles), or 
eight times that of the Ionian Islands. 

Productions.—Mr. Consul March, in his report for 1869, in speaking of 
the capabilities of Fiji, says :—‘‘ The productions and resources of Fiji 
have been described in previous reports; it is sufficient, therefore, to 
state that these islands, rich and fertile, yield an almost endless variety 
of vegetable treasures. They abound in edible roots, medical plants, 
scents, and perfumes, and timber of various descriptions ; whilst sugar, 
coffee and tobacco grow most luxuriantly, and if cultivated would, I think, 
prove as remunerative as cotton.’’ Dr. Seeman’s report to the Colonial 
Office, printed in the Appendix to ‘‘ Correspondence relative to the Fiji 
Islands,” presented to Parliament in 1862, contains an. elaborate descrip- 
tion of the productions of Fiji. He remarks that ‘‘ Colonial produce, 
properly so called, such as sugar, coffee, tamarinds, and tobacco, may be 
expected from Fiji in considerable quantities, as soon as Kuropeans shall 
have devoted their attention to the subject, since the plants yielding them, 
long ago introduced, flourish so well that a judicious outlay of capital 
might prove a profitable investment. The sugarcane grows as it were 
wild in various parts of the group, and a purple variety, attaining 16 feet 
in height and a corresponding thickness, is cultivated to some extent. 
Coffee will one day rank amongst the staple products of the country, 
the mountain slopes of the larger islands, especially those of Viti Levu, 
Vanua Levu, and Kandavnu, and, above all, those of the Valley of Namosi, 
seeming well adapted for its growth. 

Population.—Colonel Smythe, in 1860, estimated the native population 
at 200,000 and the permanent white residents at less than 200. Mr. 
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Thurston, formerly Acting Consul at Fiji, in 1867, estimated the natives 
at 100,000 ; but this number must be considerably below the mark, for 
in the report of the Australasian Wesleyan Missionary Society for the year 
ending March, 1878, there is a return given of 109,250 attendants on 
public worship. Mr. March, in 1870, estimated the native population at 
170,000. In 1868 the number of white settlers had increased to 1,288, 
and in 1870 to about 4,000, of whom three-fourths were British subjects. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled condition of Fiji, the progress of the 
group, especially in the production of cotton, has been remarkable, as 
will be seen from the following statistics, taken from the commercial 
reports of the Consul for 1869 and 1870 :— 

In 1865 the quantity of cotton exported was 2,400 cwt., valned at 
£9,800. 

In 1870 the value was, of sea island cotton, £91,500; and of short 
staple cotton, £1,200 ;—total, £92,700. ? 

The total value of exports in 1870 was £98,785. The approximate 
total value of imports in that year was £71,950. Most of the articles 
were of English manufacture, and shipped from Australia and New 
Zealand. The imports from the latter place amounted to about 2,000 
tons ; and, judging by the efforts there made to establish regular com- 
munication with the South Sea Islands, it is probable that the presen: 
year (1871) will see the trade doubled, and competing successfully with 


that of Sydney, which port has hitherto supplied Fiji with the bulk of its — 


requirements. 
The principal articles exported i in 1870 were— 


Cotton, Sea Island ... 6% .. £91,500 
Do., Short Staple ... ee re 1,200 
Cocoa-nut oil .., sia bee ste 4,950 


Tortoise-shell... Sea soe sae 260 
Cotton seed ... eee sug eae 250 
Kauri gum... ise s5% see 100 
Other articles... Pie cit nabs eta 475 





Total ... £98,735 


This augmentation in the trade of Fiji is due to the increasir- 
operations in cotton planting, and the continued immigration from tz 
neighbouring colonies. 

In addition to the articles above-mentioned, there is every prospect . 
sugar being extensively cultivated. From the report of Commodc 
Goodenough and Mr. Consul Layard, we learn that men who hs- 
experience of cane-growing in Queensland and in the West Indies, ha: 
pronounced a very favourable opinion on the quality of the Fijian, car: 








are’ 
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There can be no doubt whatever that sugar will be the chief industry of 
the best lands of Viti Levn, Taviuni, and Vanua Levu, while cotton 
remains the staple produce of the Windward and smaller islands. 

Further, the coasts abound in secure and admirable harbours, well- 
known to the residents, and only requiring the continuation of an 
accurate survey to make them accessible to strangers. 

In addition to the great advantages which have been enumerated, the 
geographical position of Fiji has caused it to be chosen as a place of 
rendezvous for the steamers performing the mail service from California 
to New Zealand and New South Wales. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that we really have a valuable 
acquisition in this group, but it will not do to put too much couleur de rose 
into the prospect. We have seen some very highly-coloured statements 
as to what these islands may be expected to yield, which are apt to 
hold out delusive promises to intending emigranis, and false hopes to 
British statesmen. Any persons who go to Fiji will find that nothing 
like success can be obtained there without hard and persistent work, for 
there is much to be done. Of course, the British rule will make the 
condition of things better than it has been, but still, new and old settlers 
will for a long time have to rough it, and toil on, until the commercial 
status and the trade of the Colony are fairly established. There are 
plenty of opportunities for the profitable exercise of labour, and the 
enjoyment of voluptuous repose. Here is the region of those 


“ Summer isles of Eden lying 
In dark purple spheres of sea,’ 


and we can well imagine that amid the calm coral-formed lagoons 
whose intensely blue depths reveal an infinity of strange and beautiful 
forms, whose shores are beached with silvery sand, and fringed with 
Waving palms, where vegetation is so luxuriant, and all is peace, 
life must, indeed, be very charming when alternated with vigorous 
labour. 

The natives, though generally well disposed, have yet to be educated 
a great deal; and we would caution those who intend going to Fiji to 
study the native character, and beware of the vindictive and savage 
passions to which uncivilized races are always liable, and which are said 
to exist in a marked degree amongst the Fijians. 

No doubt there will be more or less of a rush out to Fiji, and, in 
time, it will become a prosperous Colony. We have only to add that we 
hope its usefulness will be fully developed, and that those who go there 
may prosper. 
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Microscopical Examination of certain Waters submitted to Jabez Hogg, 
dc., dc., and a Chemical Analysis by Dugald Campbell, Analytical 
Chemist to the Brompton Hospital. London: W. Trounce, Printer, 
9, Cursitor Street. 1874. 

Mr. 8. C. Homersnam, C.E., in publishing this pamphlet, does good 

service. We learn from it that the surface water from upland streams is 

generally very full of living organisms which are vastly increased in number 
if the water be exposed to the influence of the sun and air. Mr. Hogg 


says :—‘‘ There can scarcely be a second opinion that water so contaminated . 


is insalubrious and unfit for drinking and culinary purposes.”’ On the 
other hand, we are told that subterranean or deep spring water is, as 4 
rule, found free from all living vegetable or animal productions, and from 
all putrescible organic matter. Of course, if a shallow well exists nears 
drain, cesspool, graveyard, or other foul influence, the water is hable to 


be contaminated by soakage. But assuming that ordinary precautions 


would in these days prevent such a contingency, it appears that from the 


copious stores of water treasured up in capacious natural reservoirs, formed — 


by means of minute but numerous pores that pervade the thick strata of 
chalk, new red sandstone rock, upper and lower green sand, and other 
porous geological formations, and which are abundantly replenished by 
the rains which fall upon the large area of their exposed and absorber: 
surfaces, it is possible to obtain a plentiful supply of really pure water. 
Many of our readers will be interested in this matter, although it appear: 
to have but little to do with nautical matters. We would, however, 
observe, that the health and strength of our people have, undoubtedly, 
an important relation to the necessities of our maritime service, and the 
subject of this pamphlet has a direct bearing upon the national health. 


Lifeboats, Projectiles, and other Means for Saving Life. By R. B. Forbes. 
Boston, U.S.: W. P. Lunt. 1872. 
We have received the above work from our old friend Captain Forbes, a 
Boston. Since the establishment of the Nautical Magazine, in 1882, thé 
philanthropic gentleman, as many of our readers know, has contribute 
largely to its pages, and his articles and letters have always been write 
with the object of assisting in the diffusion of knowledge concernz; 
ships and navigation, and in lessening the loss of life at sea. The presest 
volume is a continuation of this good work, and is a collection of varie= 
papers published by different authorities on various means adopted sx 
proposed for mitigating the dangers of the sea. The subjects treated ¢ 
are quite familiar to all interested in maritime matters in England, sx 
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have been fully discussed; we need not, therefore, enter at length upona 
review of the work. It will be sufficient to say, that where Captain Forbes 
expresses his own ‘views he is, generally speaking, practical, except 
where his kindly nature and earnest desire to lessen loss of life make 
him the advocate of legislation in regard to small details. The United 
States Mercantile Marine owes much to Captain Forbes for his life-long 
devotion to its interests, and the obligation is increased by his publica- 
tion of the present volume. 


Maritime Notes and Queries: A Book of Reference for Shipowners, 
Shipbrokers, Charterers, Engineers, Consignees, and a Shipmaster’s 
Complete Guide. By Sir William Mitchell, J.P., F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 
London: 64, Gracechurch Street, and all Booksellers and Chartsellers. 


Turis book is exceedingly well got up, well arranged, and well indexed, 
and is, in fact, what it purports to be, a shipmaster’s complete guide. 
It is a book that should be on the table of every merchant, broker, and 
shipowner, and in the cabin of every master mariner. 


On the Ark Saloon; or, Utilization of Deck-Houses for Saving Life in 
Shipwreck. By the Rev. W. R. Jolley, M.A., R.N. (Paper read at 
the Institution of Naval Architects, 28th March, 1874.) 

Tx plan of the reverend author, as described in the pamphlet sent to 

us, is certainly very ingenious in theory, but we think that a great deal of 

careful thought must be expended upon it before it can be made practically 
applicable. Ifsuch a saloon could be made perfectly unsinkable, capable of 
being completely detached at any moment, and yet perfectly secured while 
doing its duty as part of the ship, it would be a valuable invention, and 
might, on an emergency, prove very serviceable. But as regards the 
scheme now before us, we would observe that the deck arrangements of 
different ships vary so considerably that it is not possible to discuss any 
such plan in detail, as applicable to ships generally. And we would add, 

in reference to all such ingenious suggestions for saving life at sea, that at. 
best they are but the proposals of dilettantism, and their practical advan- 
tages very questionable. For ourselves, we look with hopeful confidence 

alone to the seaworthiness of ships and seamen as the real agents which 

will effectually lessen loss of life at sea. 


The Liverpool Underwriters’ Registry for Iron Vessels for 1874-1875, 
just issued, has been forwarded to us, and we consider it to be a 
complete and valuable work. It contains a list of all the iron-built 
steamers and sailing ships, whether classed or unclassed, above 50 tons 
register. In addition to the particulars of the rig, name of master, owner, 
port of build, and registry of each ship, the builder’s measurement, regis- 
tered tonnage under deck, gross registered tonnage, and nett register are 
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given. Another feature is the proportion of registered depth to registered 
length, and the proportion of registered depth to registered breadth, 
Some of the iron clipper-built sailing ships that have lately been dis- 
masted are long, broad, and light-draughted vessels. The ‘‘ Under- 
writers’ Registry for Iron Vessels,” supplies the proportions mentioned. 
If any person wishes to know how many iron ships a particular company, 
firm, or individual owns, all he has to do is to turn to the page under the 
letter of name, and there the facts may be gleaned. The book contains, 
moreover, some very important and new features—viz., details of all 
steamers to whose owners passenger certificates have been granted by 
the Board of Trade ; such as the number of passengers they are allowed 
to carry in summer and winter, the dates when the vessels were inspected 
by the Board of Trade surveyors, the dates on which the certificates 
expire, the pressure of steam which is permitted in the boilers, and other 
miscellaneous particulars. This book is becoming the standard book of 
reference for iron ships. 


ADMEASUREMENT OF TonnaGE or H.M. Saies.—It has been decided 
that in future the tonnage of H.M. ships shall be measured by the tonnage 
officers of the Board of Trade. The troop-ships passing through the ~ 
Suez Canal have already been measured, and have received certificates. 

LicuTHovse aT Carre St, Francis.—At the last session of the Cape 
Parliament, this matter was again revived, and, through the energy of 
several members, a motion was carried ordering one to be erected. The 
next thing we must press for is that the lighthouse at l’Agulhas be 
shifted higher up, so that vessels from the eastward are no more trapped 
into Struis Bay. The present lighthouse has been the cause of the loss 
of some scores of ships and hundreds of lives. Owing toits present . 
inappropriate position, the light is invisible from any ship that happens 
to be less than five miles from the shore, and thus ships have been, and | 
will inevitably continue to be, lost while looking for the light within 
that distance. 

Sures Passma Care Reorwre wm. se Reporrep.—From Port 
Elizabeth to Cape Recife Lighthouse, a telegraphic communication 
has been established; ships passing, especially those from the east- 
ward, will derive very great benefit by reporting themselves, as the 
wire goes on to Cape Town, and the frequency of steamers leaving fer | 
England, will enable them to be reported at Lloyd's. This ought to be 
generally known. It is to be hoped the Government will construct s 
telegraphic line from Simon’s Bay to Cape Point Lighthouse—a grest 
advantage for ships running the Cape of Good Hope of being reported. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 








No. PLace. SvBJEcr. 
188 | Aprratrc—Cattaro Gulf—Point d’Ostro Alteration in Light. 


189 | Sourn Asnmrca—Magellen Strait—Cape Tamar | Position of the Diamond Rook. 
190 | Mxprrerzanzan—Naples Bay—St, Vincent Mole] Establishment of a Light, 

191 ;{ Unrrep Stares—Delaware River—Reedy Island, Alteration in Light. 

192 | Brack Sza—Danube River—Sulina Mouth North Pier Light. 

193 | Bay oy Foxrpr— White Head Island Establishment of a Light, 

194 | Bay or Fowpr—St. Mary Bay—Church Point Establishment of a Light. 

195 | Usrrep States—Hatteras Inlet—PamplicoSound| Establishment of a Light. 

196 | Unrrep Srates—St, Augustine Inlet—Anastasia| Establishment of a Light, 


197 | InzLawp—East and 8.E. Coasts as Alterations in Baoyage. 

198 | Brvzx Piars—Monte Video Sunken wreck in the Fairway. 
199 | Ustrap Stares—Lake Superior—Rock Harbour; Establishment of a Light. 

200 | Battro—Pruseia—Kurisch Nehraung Establishment of a Light, 


201 | Cawapa—Lake Ontario—Brown or Knapp Point; Establishment of a Light 
202 | New Zaaranp—Manukau Harbour—South Head] Establishment of a Light 


203 | Cuma—East Coast—Shankang Promontory Intended Light and temporary Light. 
204 | Azorzs—San Miguel—Ponta Delgada Harbour Lights. 
205 | Azonzes—East Coast—Arnel Point Intended establishment of a Light. 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





188.—Aprutico.—Cattaro Gulf.—Point d’ Ostro.—This light has been 
‘changed from a fixed white light to a jized and flashing white light 
showing flashes every half minute. The light is elevated 263 feet above 
the sea, and should be seen 20 miles. The tower, which has recently 
been built, is 55 feet high. Position, lat. 42° 28’ N., long. 18° 32’ E. 
‘The old lighthouse will be demolished. 

189.—Sournm Amemrica.—Aagellan Strait.—Cape Tamar.—Diamond 
Rock.—Information has been received from the Chilian Hydrographic 
Office, that the position of Diamond rock, as determined by Don Juan E. 
Lopez, commanding the corvette O'Higgins, is 8.8.K. 2 miles (approxi- 
mately) from Cape Tamar, and that the rock is not identical with Astrée 
Tock as was heretofore supposed. From this position of Diamond rock, 
the west oxtremity of Tamar island would bear N.W. + W. The 
‘O’ Higgins passed about 60 yards to the westward of Diamond rock at 
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low water equinoctial springs ; the rock then appeared to be about 16 
feet in diameter, about 2 feet high, and skirted by sea-weed. The south 
and west sides of Tamar island are akirted by sea-weed to the distance 
of a mile. 

190.—Meprirerrangan.—Naples Bay.—St. Vincent Mole.—A light is 
now exhibited from a lighthouse at the extremity of St. Vincent mole, 
Naples bay, on the site of the one which was destroyed on the 4th day 
of December, 1872. The light is a fixed and flashing red light, of the 
sixth order, exhibiting a flash every three minutes, red to seaward and. 
white within the port; it is elevated 49 feet above the sea, and should be 
seen 12 miles. The exhibition of the temporary lights on the mole 
has ceased. 

191.—Unrrep Srates.— Delaware River.—Reedy Island.—The light 
_on this island has been changed from a fixed red light to a fixed white 

light, varied by red flashes. The light will show white one minute, 

followed during the next minute by jive consecutive red flashes. 

192.—Buack Sxra.—Danube River.—Sulina Mouth.—With reference 
to Nautical Notice, No. 115 (July number), on the exhibition of a fixed 
red light on the north entrance point of the Sulina mouth of the Danube 
river. Further information has been received that the light on the north 
side of the entrance to Sulina mouth is exhibited from a white circular iron 
tower, situated on the eastern or seaward end of the north pier, and not 
at the north entrance point as was therein stated. 

198.—Bay or Funpy.— White Head Island.—A light is now exhibited 
from a lighthouse on the south point of White Head island, for the 
purpose of guiding vessels into Argyle harbour. The light is a fixed red 
light, elevated 115 feet above the sea, and should be seen 12 miles. The 
tower, 26 feet high, is a square wooden building attached to the keeper’s 
dwelling, and painted white. Position, lat. 43° 89’ 40” N., long. 
65° 52’ W. 

194.—Bay or Funpy.—St. Mary Bay.—Church Point.—A light is now 
exhibited from a lighthouse on Church point, east side of St. Mary bay. 
The light is a fixed red light, elevated 86 feet above the level of high 
water, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 10 miles. 
The tower, 20 feet high, is a square wooden building attached to the 
keeper’s dwelling, and painted white. Position, lat. 44° 20’ N., long. 
66° 7 80” W. 

195.—Unrrep States.— Hatteras Inlet.—Pamplico Sound.—A flashin-r 
light, of the fourth order, is now exhibited from a screw pile lighthouse 
on Oliver reef, Pamplico sound. The light is a flashing red light, show- 
ing flashes at intervals of thirty seconds; between the flashes there is a 
total eclipse. The light is elevated 86 feet above the sea, and should be 
seen 11 miles. The tower is square, and stands in 7 feet water. From 
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tho lighthouse Fort Clark bears 8. } E. about 5 miles, Cape Hatteras 
lighthouse E. #8. 11 miles. A fog-bell will be sounded on the west 
side of the lighthouse during foggy weather, at intervals of eight seconds. 

196.—Unitep Strates.—St. Augustine Inlet.—Anastasia Island.—A 
light is now exhibited from a lighthouse at the north end of this island. 
The light is a fixed white light varied by flashes every three minutes ; it is 
elevated 160 feet above the sea, and should be seen 19 miles. The 
illuminating apparatus is dioptric or by lenses, of the first order. The 
tower, 150 feet high, is conical, and painted in white and black spiral 
bands; it is situated a quarter of a mile S.W. { S. from the old tower, 
and the same distance from the sea shore. Position (approximately), 
lat. 29° 53’ N., long. 81° 17’ W. 

197.—Irevanp.— Eust and South-East Coasts.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 156 (September number), on the intended changes 
in the buoyage on the East and South-east coasts of Ireland, further in- 
formation has been received that the alterations and additions therein 
described have been made. 

198.—Rrver Puate.—Monte Video.—The wreck of an iron ship has 
sunk in the fairway of navigation to the southward of Monte Video, and 
forms a danger to vessels navigating in that locality. From the wreck, 
Flores island bears N. 58° E., El Cerro (the mount) light, N. 27° W., 
Brava point, N. 7° E., 64 miles. One of the masts of the wreck is un- 
stepped, but being anchored by the wire rigging, floats at present with its 
head about ten or twelve feet above water, and serves as a beacon. The 
head of the other mast is barely awash. 

199. — Unrrep States. — Lake Superior. — Royal Island. — Mock 
Harbour.—A fixed red light is now exhibited from the old tower on the 
south-west side of the entrance to Rock harbour ; it is elevated 70 feet 
above the lake, and should be seen 18 miles. The tower is painted 
grey, and attached to the keeper's dwelling. Position, lat. 48° 5’ 80’ N., 
long. 88° 48’ 50” W. 

200.—Bautic.—Prussia.—Kurisch Nehrung.—A light of the first 
order is now exhibited from o lighthouse on Urbe Calis hill, near the 
village of Nidden, Kurisch Nehrung. The light is a flashing white light, 
‘showing a flash at intervals of ten seconds ; it is elevated 228 foet above 
the sea, and should be seen 22 miles. The tower is 75 feet high. 
Position, lat. 55° 18’ 20” N., long. 21° 0’ KE. 

201,.—Canava.— LakeOntario.— Wolfe Island.— Brown or Knapp Point. 
—A fixed white light is now exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected 
on this point, near Kingston, Ontario ; it is elevated 28 feet above high 
water, and will probably be visible 10 miles. The tower, 20 feet high, 
is a square wooden building, painted white. Position, lat. 44°16’ 20’N,, 
long. 76° 28’ 20” W. 
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202.—New Zeavann.—Manukau Harbour.—South Head.—A light 
is now exhibited from a lighthouse on the South head bluff, Manukau 
harbour. The light is a jized white light of the third order, visible from 
seaward between the bearings of N. by W. } W. andE.by8.458.; itis 
elevated 385 feet above the level of the sea, and in clear weather should 
be seen from a distance of 26 miles. The tower, 20 feet high, is situated 
on the brow of the South head bluff, bearing E. by 8. distant 14 miles 
from Paratutai. Position, lat. 37° 8’ 80” S., and long. 174° 88’ 30” E. 

Note.—Masters of vessels should be cautious in approaching the shoals 
which extend so far seaward from Manukau entrance, for although the 
light may be seen from a long distance seaward in clear weather, in thick 
or foggy weather its limit of visibility will be greatly lessened. 

203.—Cutna.—Last Coast.—Shantung Promontory.—The erection of 
a lighthouse has been commenced on the Shantung promontory, from 
which, when completed, a light will be exhibited. The light will be a fired 
light of the first order showing white to seaward and red inshore to the 
southward and westward (the latter to warn vessels when they approach 
the coast); it will be elevated 200 feet above the sea, and in clear 
weather the white light should be seen-from a distance of 21 miles. The 
tower will be round, 64 feet high, and built of stone. Position, lat. 
87° 24’ N., long. 122° 42’ E. A temporary fixed white light of the sixth 
order is now exhibited, visible between the bearings N.N.E. 3 E. round 
by west and south to §.8.E.4 HE. The light is, from some positions, 
obscured by a point of the mainland and Alceste island, between 
S. by KE. # E. and 8.8.E.4E. The light is elevated 160 feet above the 
sea, and should be seen 8 miles. 

204.—AzorES.—San Miguel.— Ponta Delgada.—The following lights 
are now exhibited at Ponta Delgada, viz.:—A jixed white light on the 
Custom House, elevated about 20 feet above the sea, and should be seen 
5 miles. A moveable fired white light at the extremity of the break- 
water in course of construction. This light should be seen about 3 miles. 
Both lights are not easily distinguishable from the lights of the town. 

205.—AzorEs.—San Miguel.—East Coast.—.dArnel Point.—A light- 
house is now in the course of construction on Arnel point, East coast of the 
island, from which a light will be exhibited—probably in November, 1874: 
Cuanrts, ¢c., Published by the Hydrogqraphte Office, Admiralty, to the end 

of Octoher, 1874, and Sold by the Agent, J. D, Potter, 81, Poultrn, 
and 11, King Strect, Tower Hill. 
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ENGAGEMENT OF F'cREIGN SEAMEN ON Boarp Britisn Sxairs.—The 
attention of British shipmasters ; and of foreign seamen wishing to ship 
on board British vessels is hereby called to the provisions of the laws of 
certain countries with regard to military and naval service, which forbid 
the engagement of the subjects of those countries on foreign service 
unless they are provided with certificates from the competent authorities 
to the effect that there is no objection to their accepting such service. 
Masters of British ships, and seamen being the subjects of foreign 
countries are therefore warned that unless the latter are provided with 
the certificates from the authorities above referred to, any engagements 
they may make to serve on board British vessels may be considered 
illegal according to the laws of those countries, and that the whole 
responsibility and consequences of concluding such engagements will 
have to be borne by the partics to the contract, who must not expect any 
interference on their behalf on the part of Her Majesty's Government or 
of any British consular officer. 





Boarp or TrapE CIRCULAR. 

Cuan CasLes aND AncHorS Act, 1874.—Testina SHacKiEs oF 
CasLes.—In testing cables under the provisions of the Chain Cables and 
Anchors Act, 1874, superintendents of testing establishments should 
treat the shackles of a cable as being to all intents and purposes a part 
of such cable, and should subject them in all cases to the same tensile 
strain and the same examination as the remainder of the cable.—Circular 
No. 768, October, 1874. 





REGISTERING Ports IN THE DoMINION or CANADA, 
Province of Ontario. 


f+ Amherstburg. + Kingston. 

t Brockville. + Napanee. 

+ Belleville. + Owen’s Sound. 
¢ Chatham. t Ottawa. 

+ Coburg. ¢ Picton. 

+ Collingwood. + Sarnia. 

¢ Cornwall. + Sault St. Marie. 
t+ Dover. + Stanley. 

t Goderich. { Toronto. 

+ Hamilton. + Windsor. 

t Hope. + Port Burwell. 
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Province of Quebec. 
Gaspe. Percé. 
Montreal. : Quebec. 
Magdalen Islands. + St. John’s. 
New Carlisle. 
Province of New Brunswick. 

+ Chatham. t Sackville. 

+ Dorchester. St. Andrews. 
Miramichi. St. John. 

t Richibucto. 

Province of British Columbia. 
Victoria. 
Province of Prince Edward Island. 
Charlottetown. 
Province of Nova Scotia. 

+ Amherst. Parrsborough. 
Annapolis. Pictou. 
Arichat. Port Hawkesbury. 
Baddeck. Pugwash. 

_ + Barrington. Shelburne. 
Digby. Sydney. 
Guysborough. .¢ Weymouth. 
Halifax. Windsor. 
Liverpool. Yarmouth. 

t Londonderry. t Port Medway. 
Lunenburg. 


The new Ports constituted under the Order in Council dated Mareb, 
1874, are distinguished by t. 


SHIPPING AND MERCANTILE GAZETTE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Reprinted by special arrangement with Sm Wrm.am Mitcuett.) 


Maritime Law.—Ist. If an English-owned steamer is sunk by col- 
lision with a vessel in Her Majesty's service, and is proved to have beer 
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in fault, can the owners of the lost ship and cargo recover damages asf . 


the ship in fault had been a trader? 2nd. Could Her Majesty’s ship 
be arrested at tho first British or Colonial port she put into? and, in the 
event of the liability being disputed, against whom would an action lie! 
8rd. On the other hand, if the collision was caused by the merchms: 
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steamer, would a claim for damages be likely to be made by the Admiralty ? 
4th. In case of collision, to what extent is the owner of a wrong-doing 
French ship liable by the law of France ? and how are underwniters on 
the hull affected? Is relief available by arrest and personal suit? 65th. 
If a French vessel is arrested in an English port for thé consequences of 
a collision with a British vessel on the open sea, would she be liable to 
Le sold for compensation of £8 per ton, and, failing to produce so much, 
what steps could be taken in France? 6th. Would a French Court 
recognise & previous decision of an English Court as to which was the 
wrong-doer of the vessels in question, or would it require to go through 
all the evidence on that point itself? 7th. Has what is known as the © 
custom of Lloyd’s ever appeared, or is it ever likely to appear, in a 
printed form ?—([1st. Proceedings may be taken, as in the case of the 
Osprey and Amason, to recover for damages sustained if the commander 
or officers of one of Her Majesty's ships has been in fault. 2nd. A ship 
of the Royal Navy cannot be arrested in the United Kingdom or ata 
Colonial port. As officers of the Crown are not bound to appear at the 
suit of private individuals where the interests of the Sovereign are con- 
cerned, a monition agains: them was refused in a collision cause for 
damage done bya Queen’s ship, but an appearance was afterwards volun- 
tarily allowed on behalf of the Crown, and damage pronounced for with 
costs, (The Athol, July 28, 1842, Admiralty Court, reported in the 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.) On the authority of a decision by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, costs were decreed against 
a Queen’s ship which was found liable for damage done. (The Lelia v. 
H.M.S. Swallow, Admiralty Court, June 24, 1856, reported in Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette.) 8rd. The Admiralty, on behalf of the Crown, 
could constitute proceedings for the recovery of damages, and would be 
likely to do so in the case of a merchant vessel being indisputably in 
fault. 4th. Article 407 of the French Code of Commerce enacts that— 
‘<in cases of collision between vessels, the damage is to be borne, when 
entirely accidental, by the vessel sustaining the damage. If the collision 
is caused by the fault of one of the two vessels, the damage is to be 
borne by the master of such vessel. If there be doubt as tothe cause of 
the collision, the damage is to be borne equally by the two vessels. In 
the latter case, the estimation of the damage is to be made by surveyors.” 
Underwriters on the hull, if they make good the claims under the policy, 
would be entitled to any sum recovered by the shipowner to the extent 
of the sum insured. A vessel may be arrested in France under an 
Admiralty suit instituted in a French Court. 6th. If a French vessel 
was arrested in a British port for damage to a British vessel, she might 
be sold by order of the Admiralty Court. ‘‘ There is a general maritime 
law, administered alike by English and foreign Courts, having Admiralty 
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jurisdiction, distinct from the municipal laws of nations.” (The Patria, 
A.C., June 6, 1871.) The British law of limited liability, therefore, 
would not apply to a foreign ship. ‘The ancient law of unlimited 
liability in cases of damage is still binding upon the Court of Admiralty, 
except so far as such law has been modified by statute. By the ancient 
law of the Court of Admiralty, the owners of a vessel doing damage were 
responsible for all the loss occasioned by such damage; and it was held, 
therefore, by the Court of Admiralty, December 2, 1862, that, notwith- 
standing the Acts in force for the limitation of such liability, the ancient 
rule still governs the case of damage done by a foreign vessel to 2 British 
vessel on the high scas.”’ The Judicial Committee, however, of the 
Privy Council, in the case of the Amalia, July 27, 1863, were of opinion 
that section 54 of the 25th and 26th Vic., cap. 68, would apply to foreign 
ships, though, as Lord Chelmsford remarked, there may be some little 
difficulty upon its construction. 6th. A French Court would not legally 
recognise as binding the decision of a British Court, although deference 
might be pnid to the same asa foreign judgment. The causes of collisions 
are to be looked for in the breaking of the International Rules for pre- 
venting accidents at sea, and ‘‘ foreign decisions on the law of nations 
are entitled to the same weight as those of the country in which the 
tribunal sits.” (The Ostee, Judicial Committee of Privy Council, March 
29, 1855; and as regards the comity of nations, see ‘‘ Simpson v. Fogo,” 
V.C. Court, February 18, 1868.) 7th. The custom of Lloyd’s has never, 
to our knowledge, been printed in a collected form, though it has been 
published fragmentarily. As to whether it ever will appear, is more than 
we can answer. | 

Receirt In Furu.—If the master of a ship gives a receipt in full to 
an owner, can the account be opened up again ?—/[A receipt .is not 
necessarily a bar to a claim for which it purports to be a release. It is 
a rule of the Common Law Courts, acted upon by the Admiralty Court, 
that a receipt for money containing a condition as to excluding all other 
demands is illegal. (The Mary Ann v. Albatross, Admiralty Court, 
January 25, 1858.) A receipt granted by an ignorant salvor for 11s. 
in full of all demands was opened up by the Admiralty Court, and £50 
awerded. (The Sir Robert Peel, A. C., December 8, 1854, reported 
in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.) A master who took a bill of 
exchange in payment of balance of wages and disbursement account 
was held entitled to sue for his wages. (The Simla, Admiralty 
Court.) A receipt, though strong, is not conclusive evidence c? 


payment, unless it be by deed, for the law then admits no evidence 
to the contrary. ] 
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H.M.S. ‘* Hisauaya.”—During the Ashantce War, it may be remem- 
bered, H.M. troopships Simoom and Himalaya were employed in con- 
veying a portion of our gallant army to that sickly coast, with other 
ships, both belonging to the Royal Naval Service, and hired from ship- 
owners for the occasion. The waters of the Gold Coast teem with 
nnimal life, and the Simoom had not been very long in those waters 
before her bottom became covered with thick masses of coral and 
crustacca, which completely arrested her speed, so much so that on one 
occasion, in making the passage from Cape Coast to St. Helena, it was 
reduced from ten to four knots, and it was with great difficulty that sho 
was enabled to reach her destination at all, after consuming a vast 
quantity of coal. Divers were employed on arrival in removing the bed 
of coral from her bottom, which was found to be from four to six inches 
thick upon the preparation of bitumen and copper dust with which sho 
had been coated. We learn that the Himalaya, although lying at anchor 
for a considerable period on the coast, coated with the anti-fouling com- 
position of Messrs. Peacock and Buchan, remained perfectly clean, and 
never lost her speed in the least. She had been coated with this pre- 
paration in the early part of September, 1878, and on her return to 
England was paid off and placed in the reserve. On her being recently 
docked, after a period of over eleven months out of dock, she was found 
remarkably clean, and the whole of the bottom free from rust, corrosion, 
coral, weed or barnacle. 

Tue Lizarp LicutHouses.—These lights are about to be considerably 
improved by the substitution of electricity as the illuminating agent 
instead of oil as heretofore. The very important landfall of the Lizard 
will, therefore, be marked at night by the highcst form of light known to 
modern science, two exceedingly brilliant and powerful electric lights, 
similar to thoso now in use at the South Foreland, which are the admira- 
tion of all mariners and others who cross nightly between Dover and 
Calais. This will make the fourth lighthouse station in England at 
which the electric light is in operation, and, we should say, judging 
from the success which seems to attend its use, that it will be still 
further applied. Familiarity with the working of the apparatus, increased 
knowledge concerning the capabilites and peculiarities of the electric 
light, and the lessening of expense in producing it, will, no doubt, lead 
to its adoption in many foreign and Colonial lighthouses. It is also 
intended to set up a powerful fog-signal at this station, so that when 
the electric beams are quenched by the thickness of the atmosphere, 
the duty of warning and guiding the mariner will bo performed by 
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means of sound instead of light..° The instrument to be used is a 
powerful syren, sounded with compressed air by means of a large 
caloric engine, the recent experiments having shown that the syren is 
most efficient for sending its sound in any required direction, and can 
be easily managed. As regards expense, we understand that a great 
economy will result by making the caloric engine work the electric 
machines, and be available at any moment for sounding the syren. 

DeatH oF StaFr-CoMMANDER GoWLLAND.—The country has lost 
& good seaman, an accomplished surveyor, and a skilled draughts- 
man, in Staff-Commander John T. Gowlland, R.N., who was acci- 
dentally drowned, on the 14th August last, whilst engaged m 
re-surveying Port Jackson, New South Wales. Staff-Commander 
Gowlland entered the Navy in 1853; he was engaged in surveying 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia, under the late hydrographer, 
Admiral (then Captain) G. H. Richards, then in the Mediterranean for a 
year, and, since 1865, in New South Wales. In the paucity of practical 
surveyors at the present time, his loss will be felt, and to those who 
personally knew him, and his kindly and genial disposition, his loss will 
be doubly felt. 

DETERIORATED British SEAMEN.—A passenger on board the English 
steamer Liffey, writes to us that the vessel struck, during a fog, on 
one of the rocks at Maldonado. While a portion of the crew were 
employed, under the orders of the master m getting out boats, the 
remainder made o raid on the store-room, and seized all the liquor 
thoy could find. When drunk, they invaded the passengers’ cabins, 
and with yells, shouts, and gestures, almost like Indians, commenced 
plunder, breaking open trunks, and stealing right and left. They also 
took bottles of spirits with them ashore, where they continued their 
potations of rum and brandy, simply defying all orders, and even answer- 
ing the officers’ remonstrances with menaces. During the afternoon and 
night of September 22, the officers had to keep watch, armed with car- 
bines, to protect the passengers against the crew, who drank on un — 
they at last, fortunately, became perfectly helpless for further mischic£ 
At two the next morning six policemen arrived from San Carlos, ar: 
shortly afterwards the English Consul sent some more, and the pas 
sengers were relieved from all apprehension of further disorder ; 1 
steamer was then sent which conveyed them to Monte Video. Th=: 
wo see, in the year 1874, British tars, on a British merchant ship, b- 
having in such a devilish manner that women and children—and Britis 
women and children, too—had to be protected from them by arme 
officers and foreign policemen. Well may we ask what has become 
the British sailor whose mission appeared to be to protect humanity ¢ 
danger. Can it be that he is being entirely superseded by roughs 
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THE LEGISLATURE, THE SHIPOWNER, AND THE PUBLIC. 





THE Report of the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships contains 
the following statements, amongst many others, on the subject of the 
survey of Passenger Steamers and Emigrant Ships :— 

‘*The policy of instituting a Government survey for the purpose of 
securing the seaworthiness of ships is more than questionable. It would 
tend to remove responsibility from those persons on whom it should rest, 
and would render the Government nominally responsible for the form, 
the materials, and the whole construction of our merchant ships. 10,251, 
12,118, 12,154, 12,157, 12,568, 10,572. 

‘¢ There is now an official survey of emigrant and passenger ships, and 
it has been proposed that a similar survey should be extended to all 
merchant ships. The system pursued in reference to passenger and 
emigrant ships is chiefly valuable for securing arrangements conducive to 
the health and accommodation of the passengers. 2,361, 10,299, 12,158. 

‘‘ The surveyor under the Board of Trade inquires into a variety of 
details in regard to the ship and her equipments, and being familiar with 
the requirements needed, his suggestions are advantageous, but when 
he interferes with the steam engines, boilers, and safety-valves, he 
hampers the shipowner, and increases the cost of navigation, while he 
places upon the Government an undue responsibility. We even consider 
it to be a question worthy of serious consideration, whether, in the case 
of passenger ships, the certificate of the Board of Trade, so far as regards 
Specific approval, should not be expressly confined to the number of 
passengers to be allowed, and to the accommodation for their health, 
comfort, and general security ; all questions of seaworthiness of hull, 
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machinery, and equipment being left to the owners, subject only toa 
general power of interference in case of a danger sufficiently apparent to 
justify special intervention. 9,865, 14,986, 18,000.” 

In order that our readers may grasp the full application of the above 
paragraphs, we must explain that, under the ‘‘ Passengers’ Acts,’ Board 
of Trade officers have to survey what are known as ‘‘ Emigrant ships,” 
whether sailing or steam; and under the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping Aet, 
1854,” they have to survey ‘‘Passenger steamships,” that is to say, 
‘‘every steamship carrying passengers to, from, or between any place or 
places in the United Kingdom.” 

The definition ‘‘ Emigrant ship” is a relic of old sentimental days, 
when a number of ‘‘ emigrants” went out in a rattletrap ofa ship. Now 
there is no meaning in the term whatever. An Emigrant ship is a pas- 
senger ship, pure and simple. It is quite incorrect to call Mr. William 
Inman’s City of Brussels, or Mr. Maclver’s Parthia, or Mr. Ismay’s 
Celtic, merely Emigrant ships. They carry the élite of art, beauty, 
brains, and fashion, as well as the emigrant who is pictured on the title- 
pages of song-books and appears: in the Board of Trade returns. The 
survey of the hulls, machinery, and equipments of Mr. Inman’s or Mr. 
MaclIver's steamer running from Liverpool to New York or Halifax must, 
in principle, be just as wrong or just as right as the survey of a steamer 
carrying passengers to India. 

As regards legislative action, we must remember, at the outset, 
that in every maritime State in the world, and in every British posses- 
sion abroad, passenger ships are required by law to be surveyed and certified 
by surveyors. appointed by Government. Even ships conveying coolies 
from and to British possessions, are surveyed by the Colonial Govern- 
ments, and, in the United Kingdom, ships conveying cattle are surveyed 
under direction of the Privy Council office. 

The British Parliament, amongst other legislative bodies, has been 
very precise and very exacting in this matter of the compulsory pre- 
liminary survey of passenger ships: but the Royal Commissioners, in their 
Report (see Nautical Magazine for August), apply very hard words to these 
surveys. The Royal Commissioners assert that they have ‘‘ hampered ™ 
shipowners “in their business,’’ and have been ‘‘ vexatious’’ and ‘‘ incoa- 
sistent,’ and so forth. And we find on reference to the evidence that 
this opinion of the Commissioners is formed chiefly on statements made 
to them by Mr. Farrer and Mr. Gray (who, we can easily understand, 
may naturally object to spending their days in duties which are now 
summed up as ‘ vexatious” and as ‘‘ hampering’’ shipowners); ca 
statements made by the second partner in the Cunard line, who was 
evidently speaking under irritation; and on the statements of some few 
other shipowners, who also had, as their evidence shows, causes of irritatics 
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against the Board. The Royal Commission, in reporting as they have done, 
have endorsed opinions that Mr. Farrer and a few other gentlemen have 
for years strongly expressed, officially, controversially, and oratorically. 
The whole burthen of the complaint against the survey of passenger ships 
is that they hamper shipowners, and that they tend to remove respon- 
sibility ; but so far as we can find, there is not anywhere in the whole 
evidence given before the Royal Commission a single statement that the 
surveys are ‘‘ vexatious” as to crew or passengers, or that they are not 
‘‘ advantageous ” to the safety of life in any way—they are ‘‘ vexatious "’ 
because they inconvenience and ‘‘ harass”’ trade. This is so, no doubt, 
and the evil must be great to call forth the opinion expressed by the 
Royal Commissioners. 

But the public. They will not omit to dwell on the other side of the 
question. They will not forget that the British Legislature have enacted, 
and have enacted in no uncertain language, that this interference shall 
exist; and the public will not fail to remember that all other maritime 
nations and all British Colonies have followed the lead of the British 
Parliament, and have passed enactments in language equally plain. British 
shipowners, again, will not forget that all the Colonies and many foreign 
Governments only exempt British passenger ships from survey in their 
possessions and ports when they have Board of Trade certificates. 

We feel, and have always maintained, that the views of Mr. Farrer 
and the Royal Commission, are right: but neither they nor we can dis- 
regard the point that they and we have against us—the terribly practical 
| fact that the British Legislature and every other maritime legislature 
in the world, and the public, have hitherto thought, and may possibly 
still continue to think, differently. 

Our chief objection to these surveys is not so much that they harass 
trade, and is certainly not that they check invention: but is, as we have so 
often pointed out, and as the Royal Commissioners so unhesitatingly 
state, that they tend to remove responsibility from the owners, on whom 
it ought to rest, and put it on the shoulders of irresponsible Government 
oflicials, on whom it cannot rest, and that they require the survey of 
every passenger ship on the chance of finding out one bad one. This 
view is not a new view of our own, for it was fully set forth in a prize 
essay ten years ago, and was fully indorsed then by the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade himself in the Hall of the Society of Arts. 

But the public, even as regards this doubtful responsibility of 
shipowners, find some crumbs of comfort in the existing state of 
things. By the Act of 1871 responsibility zs at last fixed on the -ship- 
owner, or the person sending the ship to sea. Oficial gentlemen had 
long contended that this was the right principle (see the reports of 
Society of Arts’ meeting). The Acts of 1871 and 1873 are, as we have 
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also always maintained, steps in the right direction, and had they been 
taken in 1850 instead of 1871-3, would, we venture to think, have been 
steps in the only direction. 

The next point—and this is one for the shipowner—1is that a pre- 
liminary survey of a passenger ship in the United Kingdom does save 
the shipowner whose ship makes a long voyage an immense amount of 
trouble he would otherwise be put to abroad. A passenger steamer, 
trading between Liverpool, Bordeaux, and the South American countries, 
is, as a matter of fact, saved three, or perhaps four, long detentions for 
survey at foreign ports, solely because she holds a certificate of survey 
from a responsible and high Government office in her own country. And 
the shipowner does not forget that the survey is thus of positive benefit 
to him, since it gives his ship a character superior to any classification ; 
and gives the travelling public and the crew and foreign Governments 
confidence in the ship. To this extent, therefore, the survey, even if 
attended with ‘‘ vexatious”’ incidents at home, prevents ‘‘ harassment”’ 
to the shipowner when the ship is abroad, and when he could not help 
himself. 

Tho next point is that in short voyage steamers and in emigrant ships 
some authority must fix the number of passengers to be carried, and the 
Public, the Legislature, and the Shipowner will probably agree that the 
Board of Trade may as well do that, as may the Metropolitan Police or 
the Customs. 

The Report of the Royal Commission says this :— 

‘‘The surveyor under the Board of Trade inquires into a variety of 
details in regard to the ship and her equipments, and, being familiar 
with the requirements needed, his suggestions are advantageous, but 
when he interferes with the steam engines, boilers, and safety-valves, he 
‘hampers the shipowner, and increases the cost of navigation, while he 
places upon the Government an undue responsibility. We even consider 
it to be a question worthy of serious consideration, whether, in the case 
of passenger ships, the certificate of the Board of Trade, so far as regards 
specific approval, should not be expressly confined to the number of pas- 
sengers to be allowed, and to the accommodation for their health, comfort, 
and general security; all questions of seaworthiness of hull, machinery 
and equipment being left to the owners, subject only to a general power 
of interference in case of a danger sufficiently apparent to justify special 
intervention. 9,865, 14,986, 18,100.” 

We, to our utmost, indorse the policy which pervades this wise recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commissioners; but it is still worth while t 
analyse this paragraph in order to realize what our antagonists wil 
object to :— 

First. It means, they have said, and no doubt will say, as regaré 
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the ship and her equipments, that the surveyor, being familiar with 
the requirements needed, his suggestions are, in the opinion of the 
Royal Commission, valuable, and his interference with the ship and her 
equipments, does not increase the cost of navigation, and does not 
hamper the shipowner, and does not place on the Government 
undue responsibility. This action of the surveyor, in surveying the hull 
of'a ship and her equipments, is, they will say, looked on hy the 
Royal Commissioners as ‘‘ advantageous.” The report distinctly says so. 

Secondly. It means, our opponents have said and will say, as regards 
the steam engines, boilers, and safety-valves, and all their adjuncts, that, 
in the opinion of the Royal Commission, the engineer surveyor is not 
familiar with the requirements needed, that his suggestions are not valu- 
able, that he does hamper the shipowner, that he does increase the cost 
of navigation, and does place on Government an undue responsibility. The 
action of the surveyor in surveying the engines, boilers, and safety- 
valves, and their equipments, is looked on by the Royal Commission as 
vexatious. And our opponents and the public will naturally ask why 
the Board of Trade, who are required by law to appoint only ‘‘ competent 
persons’ to make the surveys, have appointed persons as ‘‘ engincer 
surveyors’? who are not familiar with the requirements needed, and 
whose suggestions are not advantageous when surveying boilers, as they 
are stated by the Royal Commissioners to be when the survey applies to 
hull and equipments. 

Thirdly. It means, our opponents will say, that the number of passen- 
gers to be carried, the accommodation for their health, comfort, and 
general security, are, in the opinion of the Royal Commission, the only 
points that should be ‘‘specifically approved’’ by the surveyor. The 
hotel and lodging-house accommodation, so to speak, is to receive the 
chief attention. 

Fourthly. It means, our opponents will say, that, in the opinion of 
the Royal Commissioners, the Board of Trade surveyors are to give no 
specific, or even general, attention to the boilers and engines, or even to the 
seaworthiness of hull or equipments. These points ought to be left 
entirely to the owners, ‘‘ subject only to a general power of interference 
in case of danger ‘ sufficiently apparent’ to justify ‘special’ intervention ;"’ 
and, 

Fifthly, They will ask, does not the whole paragraph show that con- 
siderably divergent ideas existed in, or that grave ditliculties suggested 
themselves to, the minds of the framers of it. 

In the first place, they will ask if the survey of the hull and equip- 
ments is practically ‘‘advantageous,”’ as the Royal Commissioners 
evidently believe, why should it, as shown in the fourth place, be 
discontinued. 
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Again, they will say, if the survey of the hull and equipments—i.e., 
boats, steam winches, compasses, sails, masts, spars, rigging, steering 
gear, anchors and chain cables, ventilation, screw space, lifeboats, life- 
buoys, signals of distress, guns, rockets, pumps, fire engines and hoses, and 
certificates of masters, mates, and engineers is advantageous, and does 
not hamper trade, why should the Royal Commissioners, in the second 
place, deem that the survey of the boilers, safety-valves, and machinery 
does hamper trade and is not advantageous. 

Again, they will Bay, Why, if, in the third place, the Royal Commis- 
sioners think that it is necessary to give ‘‘ specific approral"’ of the 
means provided for the health, comfort, and general security of the 
passengers, is it not necessary to give specific approval of the boilers 
and machinery, on the perfection of which every bit of Bun: whether 
general or not, specifically depends. 

Again, they will say, If, in the first place, the compulsory preliminary 
survey of hull and equipments lead to ‘‘ advantageous” suggestions, as 
the Royal Commissioners say they do, why, in the fourth place, should 
the Royal Commissioners recommend that the preliminary survey should 
be confined generally to something else. 

A passenger, our opponents will say, can always judge for himself 
whether he is comfortable on board a ship, and whether the accommo- 
dation is good, or the bilge-water is offensive, and whether unmarmied 
men or unmarried women mix promiscuously with other passengers, and 
certainly will not go on board a steamer a second time if he is not 
satisfied. He wants no Government assistance to tell him that, or to 
assist him that way. But, our opponents will say, a passenger can know 
nothing of the safety of the boilers or seaworthiness of the hull, and 
sufficiency of the boats, rockets, compasses, steering gear, side-lights, 
&c., the very things, and only things, on which he does want the 
assistance of Government for his safety; and these points, the 
Royal Commissioners say, should be left to the owners. Our opponents 
will point out that the Royal Commissioners think that interference by 
preliminary survey should still exist, but that it should, in their opinion, 
relate to ‘‘ health, comfort, and general security,” and not to seaworthi- 
ness of hull, boilers, or equipments. Our opponents will naturally pct 
the worst face on it, and say that such a course as that recommended 
by the Royal Commission would make the ships comfortable and the 
beds clean, and would give a Government guarantee for those matters, 
but would leave the boilers dangerous, the hull leaky, and the boats 
nowhere, until they were so bad as to become palpably unseaworthy. 

The Public, whether they are our opponents or not, will look back 
to the Cricket explosion, in spite of all that the two chief offic:a! 
Witnesses and the Royal Commissioners have said or may hereafter 
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say; and they will look also back to the time when emigrant ships, 
instead of being the very best ships afloat, were the very worst; when it 
was the exception for emigrant passengers to arrive at their destination 
safe and well, and when all sorts of frauds were practised on emigrants that 
are now impossible. They will also probably not be unmindful of what 
might have happened if the Board of Trade had not required trials at sea of 
many ships and boilers. They will see all this, and they will, as the 
Royal Commissioners do, recognize the pre-eminently splendid condition of 
British passenger ships of the present day. But the public will draw 
opposite conclusions, for they will read of uncertified and experimental 
boilers bloWing up week after week, at sea and on land, and scalding 
and killing people in this country, and the wholesale explosions on board 
American steamers, and will at the same time not fail to observe that the 
boilers of certified British steamers have ceased to blow up; and as 
the British public have no discrimination, they will put all the safety 
down to the efficiency and honesty of the Board of Trade surveys here. 
We do not say this view is right, for we certainly know that it is not 
right ; but we fear that this is how the matter will be regarded by the 
Public. 

Shipowners, again, will not overlook the fact that, if British steamers 
are not certified by Government, and foreign steamers are, British 
passengers will very soon go to the foreign ships. This particular 
form of so-called ‘‘ harassment’’ by the Board of Trade appears to be 
liked well enough by Mr. MaclIver, of the Cunard line, Mr. Inman, 
Mr. Norwood, and Mr. Charles Wilson and others, and by the large 
companies not examined by the Royal Commissioners ; and has not been 
objected to excepting by the few steamship owners who were before 
the Royal Commissioners. This rather looks as if the general body of 
steamship owners are well content, and not unmindful of this aspect 
of the case. Where Board of Trade interference is evidently most 
disliked is where it touches the pocket, so as to impose a continual 
tax on a ship, as in the case of Mr. Burns’s Bear (it is evident that the 
‘‘ tonnage cases,’ and not the survey cases, raised all the opposition in the 
North), or interferes with so-called improvements, as in the case of 
certain boilers, or especially where surveyors at different ports work on 
different ideas, so that what is passed at one port is rejected at another 
port, and perhaps at the last moment; and, again—and this, as far 
as we can gather from the evidence and letters in the public press, 
is the sorest point of all—where the shipowner and shipbuilder and 
engineer have been ignorant of the rules that govern the surveyor’s 
actions. 

The best objection we have heard made to the paragraph in the 
Report of the Royal Commission, which we have printed as third at the 
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commencement of this present article, is, that the recommendation m it 
is not thorough. It hesitates where it might have spoken out. Thereis 
perhaps something in this. But looking to the general purport of the 
Report, we can quite understand that the members of the Royal Com- 
mission really did wish to leave all responsibility on the owners, and not 
only half of it, as a hasty reading of one paragraph, taken by itself, 
would appear to suggest. It will perhaps be said that if only half or 
partial responsibility is to be left on the owner, and the other half or portion 
is to be shared by a Government officer, it would be more satisfactory 
to the shipowner and public that the half or portion respecting which the 
Government shall share responsibility, shall be the more important half or 
portion, and not the little portion that the passenger can make up his 
own mind about at once, and respecting which he and the shipowner can 
easily come to a settlement between themselves. If the Royal Commis- 
sioners had found it possible, as we had hoped they would have 
done, to boldly recommend the absolute and total discontinuance 
of the compulsory surveys under part 4 of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1854, retaining by law only inspection for health and morality, they | 
would have removed the uncertainty that now necessarily overhangs | 
their recommendations on the point. 

The Nautical Magazine would have gone heart and soul with the | 
Royal Commissioners had they recommended the absolute abandon- 
ment of the preliminary compulsory surveys of passenger ships, both 
under the Passengers’ Act and under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 
because we believe in personal responsibility pure and undefiled. As, 
however, the Royal Commissioners have not found it possible to recom- 
mend that bold course, and as,in the absence of such a recommends 
tion, and in presence of a strong feeling out of doors in favour of these 
surveys, the British Legislature is, we may safely assume, not likely a 
once to repeal the Act of 1854, we, therefore, may not be spending half an 
hour or so amiss in endeavouring to follow the bent of the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners with a view to discovering what is meant by 
their recommendation that ‘‘‘the certificate of the Board of Trade, so fir 
as regards specific Sproat should be‘ expressly confined’to . . 

‘general security ;’ all questions of the seaworthiness of the hall 
machinery, and equipments being left to the owners, subject only tos 
general power of anterior ence, in case of a danger sufficiently apparent, to 
justify special intervention.”’ The italics are our own. 

We must now refer to the Act of Parliament, and we find that 1 
provides in plain terms— 

‘‘That every passenger steamship coming under survey shall be pre- 
vided with, at least, one safety-valve upon each boiler, 80 constructe: 
as to be out of the control of the engineer when steam is up.” 
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‘‘ That the machinery of the ship shall be sufficient for the service 
intended, and in good condition.” 

‘< That the safety-valves shall be such as required by the Act.” 

‘‘ That the limits . welgut to be placed on the safety-valve shall be 
fixed by the surveyor.” 

“That if any person increases the limits of weight fixed by the sur- 
veyor, he is, in addition to other liabilities, subject to a penalty not 
exceeding £100.” 

‘‘ That the ship shall be provided with compasses adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the surveyor.” 

‘‘ That she shall have a fire-hose adapted for the purpose of extin- - 
guishing fire in any part of the ship, and capable of being connected 
with the engines of the ship.” 

‘*That she shall have the proper signals of distress.” 

‘*That the hull of the ship shall be sufficient for the service, and in 
good condition.’ 

‘* That the ship shall have the specific boats and lifebuoys named in 
the Act, and that they shall be in good condition, and fit and ready for 
use.” 

‘That she shall have certificated officers (master, mate, and engineers) 
as required by the Act.” 

‘¢ That a solemn ‘declaration’ shall be made by the surveyor that the 
law is complied with in every one of the above respects.”’ 

‘‘ That the surveyor is only to make such a declaration when he is 
satisfied that he can with propriety do so.”’ 

In order that these surveys may be thorough as regards the examina- 
tion of the ship and her machinery and equipments, and may be made 
according to the best collective experience of the country, the Act pro- 
vides— 

‘‘ That the Board of Trade shall appoint fit and proper persons to be 
surveyors under the Act.” 

‘‘That those surveyors shall have power of inspection.” 

‘‘ That they shall execute their duties under the direction of the Board 
of Trade.” 

‘‘That the Board of Trade shall make regulations as to the manner in 
which the surveys shall be made.” 

The above is the substance of the law at present, and in its details is 
almost enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 

The recommendation of the Royal Commissioners thereupon, which they 
submit for serious consideration, is, as we have shown: ‘‘ Whether, in the 
case of passenger ships, the certificate of the Board of Trade, so far as 
regards specific approval, should not be expressly confined to the number of 
passengers to be allowed, and to the accommodation for their health, 
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comfort, and general security; all questions of seaworthiness of hull, 
machinery, and equipment being left to the owners, subject only to a 
general power of interference in case of a danger sufficiently apparent to 
justify special intervention.”’ 

The Royal Commission go on further to say, that “this” (the last 
quoted) ‘‘alteration would take away many grounds of complaints 
against the interference of the Government and of the surveyors of the 
Board of Trade, who are now not unfrequently accused of enforcing upon 
shipowners and marine engineers special views of their own, which are 
not always in accordance with the best judgment of the profession.”’ 

We do not read the Report of the Royal Commissioners as some have 
done—viz., a8 meaning that, while the statutory specific requirements 
we have above quoted exist, the Board of Trade surveyors should 
merely take a walk round the ship, and on that mere walk round should 
slur over their work, and then give their solemn declaration, and thereby 
remove causes of difference of opinion between the department and the 
shipowner. The Royal Commissioners fally realise the fact that until 
the law is altered the survey must go on and must be minute and com- 
plete, for were it otherwise the surveyors of the Board of Trade would be 
deluding the public by issuing papers without doing the work they are 
appointed to do. We take it that the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission means that in future legislation the line of policy they 
shadow forth is the correct line. 

The public must, therefore, in discussing this question, take the 
law as it is, and remember that it does, and will, until the Legislature 
repeals it, require these surveys of the boilers and hulls and equip- 
ments; and the problem now is to discover, for future legislation, what 
amount of defect may be covered by “general security,’’ and 
what amount of defect is to be deemed to be ‘sufficiently apparent” 
to justify ‘‘ special intervention.” The difficulties attonding the present 
state of things, and the necessity for repealmg the burvey under the 
fourth part of the Act en bloc, will be apparent on perusing the following 
observations. It will be seen that we could not only have no special 
survey, but not even the ‘‘general survey” suggested by the Royal 
Commissioners without rules. If the surveys are by law hereafter 
only to be general, and are not to extend to the most important 
points of danger, and if the rules are to be vague and general too, they 
will be worse than useless, for they will open the door to all sorts of 
rumours of favouritism and corruption, and all sorts of differences of opinion. 
One surveyor—and this we have heard as a fact, used to happen in ali 
days without rules—would deem a ship to be “generally secure ’’ that 
another surveyor, looking to certain defects, would deem and know to be 
unseaworthy. A local surveyor, who would have power under vague 
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rules to deem a ship ‘“‘ generally’ seaworthy, with a mere general refer- 
ence to her boilers, hull, machinery, and equipments, would not have 
to make a careful survey, and would not always have a leaning in oppo- 
sition to the local shipowner. And he would make friends, and be well 
spoken of; whereas, the man who would do his duty would get abused, and 
reported, and maligned in Parliamentary circles, and would always be open 
to official censure for verging on the “ sufficiently apparent’’ when he had 
only to do with the “ general.’’ And, after all, when a surveyor does 
eventually come to the ‘‘ particular” and the ‘‘ special’ under the Act of 
1871, how is he to know whether he may pass a ship’s boilers as safo, 
for a pressure demanded, unless he has some rules to act on ? 

How is a surveyor to fix the limits of pressure on a marine boiler in 
such a way as to enable him to report, and the Board of Trade to 
allow a ship to go to sea on the ground that the boilers and machinery 
are not unseaworthy ? 

The surveyor clearly must not make a guess at it, and equally clearly 
he must not make a merely formal survey. 

Every pound of pressure gained by the owner is a saving of fuel. An 
owner is not likely, therefore, to ask for a low pressure. 

We recollect a case in which a steamship owner was working his un- 
certified boiler at 151bs., which was absolutely unsafe at 3lbs., and, 
eventually, burst, and killed three men. 

Now, @ surveyor cannot report that a boiler is not sufficient for the 
pressure asked for by the owner, unless the surveyor is in a position to 
know something, and a good deal, about the boiler. 

Take a ‘‘ general”’ survey in the caso of a new ship and new boilers and 
machinery. The surveyor can know nothing, or very little, if he only sees 
the boilers after they are coated, and painted, and lined; and he can know 
but little about the machinery if he sees it for the first time when it 1s all 
closed up; and he can know little of the hull if he sees it for the first 
time when it is cemented and painted. An Official, in his evidence, said 
such a Board of Trade survey was useless, for it was a survey of paint 
and putty. In order that it may not now be a survey of paint and 
putty, the surveyors have, we presume, strict rules as to the condition of 
the hull as regards paint and cement at the time the survey is made. 

The boilers may be of bad material and the workmanship may be bad, 
for the surveyor cannot see through paint and cement. Even in a 
general survey he must at least know the pressure on the safety-valves, 
and he cannot do this without a special intervention. He cannot even 
tell the size of the rivets, for he can only see their heads. He cannot 
tell whether holes are punched or drilled. What thenis he todo? He 
would not, as now, give a declaration that the boilers are safe, but he 
would be very soon compelled, under any system, to satisfy himself that 
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they are not generally unsafe. Supposing that the surveyor had had 
an opportunity of seeing these boilers in the process of manufacture and 
of seeing them under the hydraulic test, he would know all about their 
material, workmanship, und cohesion; he would know how much 
‘‘caulking” and ‘drifting’? there is, and how much good work ; he 
would know the size of the rivets, &c.; he would know whether the 
plates had been ‘‘ punched,” a process often very detrimental to iron; 
or he would know whether they were ‘drilled,’ a process that never 
- hnrts iron. 

What would he do then? He must, under the Acts of 1871-78, 
satisfy himself that the pressure is not unsafe. But can any ship- 
owner or boiler-maker say that even if two boilers are apparently 
alike, the surveyor is to deem the same pressure safe for each ? 
If a surveyor were to give the same pressure for a punched common 
iron boiler, smuggled through until if was on board, as he would 
for a boiler of similar design, of and for which he has seen and 
satisfied himself that the workmanship is of the best, and material is of 
the highest and best, he would not be standing in the way of improve- 
ment, but would, on the contrary, be officially, and with all the weight 
of the department, handicapping the good boiler in favour of the bad one, 
and deluding the shipowner and endangering the safety of the passenger. 
Again, supposing one boiler is flat-sided or flat-ended and another 
circular-sided or hemispherical at the end, is the surveyor to give a like 
pressure for each ? If he does, he must give a pressure that will be too 
high for one and high enough for the other, or high enough for the one 
and not high enough for the other, unless he carefully calculates the stay 
power by going into details. 


Again, if a boiler-maker double rivets his boiler and another single 
rivets his, are the same pressures to be given ? 

Again, if one boiler-maker inserts stays and strengthenings and 
another does not, are the same pressures to be given? 

Again, if one boiler-maker makes a boiler of (say) #-inch plate 3 feet in 
diameter and another j-inch plate of 10 feet diameter, are the same 
pressures to be given for the same thickness ? No; for one would be 
safe and the other dangerous. 


Again, suppose one engineer chooses to put a very small safety-valve 
on a boiler and another a large one, are both boilers to have the sam: 
pressure ? 

Again, supposing one engineer uses good iron throughout his boiler: 
and another bad, ought they to have the same pressure? No. But a 
no surveyor in the world can tell whether iron covered with paint is 
good or bad, something beyond a survey of a finished boiler is necessary. 
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The making of Rules, the issue of Ukases, as one gentleman sarcasti- 
cally called it, has been ridiculed: but will anyone say that this 
work of surveys, if it is to be done honestly and to be done with uniformity, 
so as to make certain that a boiler passed at one port will be passed at 
another, can be done without rules? It appears to us that the general 
look round would in reality be more unsatisfactory to everyone than a 
really careful survey, because it would leave nothing settled. We dis- 
like the one as much as the other. The surveyor is better out of the 
ship altogether. 

The next point is the ‘‘ hampering of trade.” The report of the Royal 
Commission on this head distinctly states that ‘‘ the surveyor under the 
Board of Trade inquires into a variety of details in regard to the ship 
and her equipments, and, being familiar with the requirements needed, 
his suggestions are advantageous.” 

The Royal Commissioners clearly do not think that trade is hampered 
in regard to the equipments of a ship, but only in regard to ‘‘ steam- 
engines, boilers, and safety-valves.’’ This view may possibly have been 
taken because witnesses did not wish to, or at all events did not, 
put before the Royal Commissioners, as they might have done had it 
been thought necessary, far more cases in which the practical knowledge 
of the engineer surveyors had facilitated trade by suggestions as to the 
method of doing repairs, and in other ways, than it is possible to 
bring against them of hampering trade. 

Now, the question for shipowners is this, Are they likely to find their 
trade hampered by the examination of their boilers under the Act of 1854 
more than they would under the Acts of 1871-73 with a general system ? 
Do they find their trade hampered more by the examination of boilers 
than by the examination of the boats, side-lights, and the equipments, 
or than by docking the ship for the examination of the hull itself ? 

This question of the compulsory preliminary survey of passenger ships 
must, after all, be looked at from several points of view. 

First, as between the travelling public and the shipowner ; secondly, 
as between the Board of Trade and the shipowner; thirdly, as between 
the Board of Trade and the public ; fourthly, as between the shipowner 
and officers of foreign and Colonial- Governments, rivals im trade, 
informers, and speculative persons generally. 

First, as between the travelling public and the shipowner, the 
compulsory preliminary survey is often an undoubted benefit to the ship- 
owner, in so far as it gives the travelling public the fullest confidence in his 
ship. The public may be quite sure that so far as the boilers, machinery, 
and equipments can be made perfect before the ship goes to sea, everything 
has been done. The wealthy travelling public would, we believe, pay 
double the fares to travel in a boat with a boiler known to be safe and 
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efficient, that they would pay for a steamship with a boiler when safety | 


was not “ sufficiently apparent.” 

Secondly, as between the Board of Trade and the shipowner, we 
have read of no complaint where rules have once been known before a 
ship, boilers, or engines are ordered ; and this is probably for the reason 
that it is just as easy—and now the rules are known all over the 
country it is easier—to work to rules than not to do so. Is it not 
better that the shipowner should know when he buys a steamer that 
her boilers and machinery are pronounced and certified by a Govern- 
ment department to be of the best. Is it not a valuable guarantee as 
between the builder and himself. | 

The shipowner is also further benefited, for he is quite sure that, while 
he holds a Board of Trade certificate, under the Act of 1854, he will 
never be harrassed under the Acts of 1871-78, like the little coaster, 
without that certificate. This may be wrong in principle, but, at any 
rate, it gives great peace of mind, and keeps the steamship owner from 
informers and perambulatory surveyors, always on the look-out to pull 
him up. The shipowner may prefer to give up the principle for the sake 
of security and peace. 

The general body of owners of passenger steamships would be relieved 


1 


| 
| 


of a preliminary survey if Parliament were to abolish the Act of 1854 __ 


and were to proceed under the Acts of 1871-78, whilst, at the same 
time, the owners of unseaworthy ships might be punished. In this way 
it might punish frightfully the shipowner who would wish to put new and 
even really dangerous things into his ship, or who, as an experiment, 
would construct a hull which others would know to be unseaworthy (for 
he would not be advised when the thing was nicely in paper as he is at 
present) but would have to pay for his folly, by first spending his money, 
and having his ship condemned afterwards; on the other hand, if he 
had a really useful, novel, and safe invention, he could go on to his 
heart’s content without interference, and so he can now. 

Thirdly, as between the Board of Trade and the public. If the 
Board of Trade have done nothing to make the boilers of passenger steam- 
ships safe, and have not in any way contributed to making passenger 
ships the finest and best in the world, the alleged interfering with im- 
provement is problematical ; certainly it has never been proved, unless. 
indeed, the interference as regards the tonnage laws, and awnins 
decks, is that interference ; but, then, that particular interference is nv: 
under the survey clauses at all, and has nothing to do with the presex: 
question. We should like to see, for it would be something wer:: 
seeing, any invention or improvement that shipowners or shipbuilde> 
have becn ready to adopt, and have been compelled to abandon throu. 
the surveyor’s interference. 
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And on the general question, the public will consider whether, so long 
as the Board of Trade have to make the surveys of ships, they shall 
include the survey of the boilers or not, and if they do, shall the surveys, 
for the benefit of the public, be shams, or shall they be realities ? They 
‘can, undoubtedly, be whichever policy and future legislation may dictate. 
At the present moment, they are, we think, not shams. The public 
have heard of the hulls of ships that have been surveyed without 
hampering the shipowner, almost falling to pieces after a voyage or 
two; but they have never heard of this with regard to boilers, whose 
survey, it is said, does hamper the shipowner; and the public will pro- 
bably wish he was hampered as much in the one as in the other. 

And, as regards this terrible bugbear of rules or Ukases, to suppose 
that a large staff of technical, and as some one has said ‘‘ capricious,” 
officers are to work all over the country without strict rules, is sheer 
nonsense. If there is a survey at all, that is not a sham, then there must 
be rules, let the survey be called a ‘‘ general’’ survey or a specific 
survey ; and while the survey exists at all, the tendency of the surveyors, 
as well as of the public, is to go into detail. And now the point comes, 
and this is the crucial question, what ought those rules to be? But it 
must not be forgotten that the more minute are rules, the less can there 
be room for inequality, favouritism, subsequent detention, or individual 
eccentricity. 

Again, are the rules to be made by a proper independent authority, 
having access to all the engine-shops and shipbuilding-yards in the 
country ; or are they to be made by the shipowners whose ships are to 
be surveyed, or by engineers whose engines owners are to buy? Is 
the wolf to legislate for the shepherd’s dog? On this the public have 
Only one opinion, and that opinion is, we think, that the rules should be 
complete, and the survey independent and thorough ; should be, in fact, 
what the Legislature intend them to be, and that a passenger steamer 
should be ascertained to be sound and seaworthy, and not left with latent 
and dangerous defects, whose presence may not have been ‘‘ sufficiently 
apparent” on a general survey. 

To say that the Board of Trade rules or their practice have, in 
some rare cases, hampered the inventor, may be true; but the public 
will think that the inventor ought to be hampered, when he wants to try 
experiments with the lives of the public. When once hampering and 
‘‘ vexation’’ do begin, a survey, under the Act of 1854, is fun as 
compared with one under 1871. But we doubt even whether 
the Acts of 1871-78 can be worked without rules; and it may be 
found only possible under those Acts to preserve the small coasting 
trade from annihilation, by making some rules for moderating the 
surveyor’s action, and saying how far rotten or defective a small 
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coaster may be, and still be deemed to be seaworthy within the Acts of 
1871-78, if she has a good lifeboat on board, if she is only employed 
on short voyages, and if the owner and master and crew assume the per- 
sonal responsibility of going to sea in her. - 

Fourthly, as between the shipowners and informers, rivals, &c., be, 
From a shipowner’s point of view, there is this against the Acts of 
1871-78, that they are raising up a body of informers, paid by the subserip- 
tion of seamen, and so-called philanthropists, who are a greater terror to 
shipowners than even the Department and all the surveying staff put 
together. Steamship owners will bear in mind that the stoppage of 
a loaded ship, say in London, that belongs to Aberdeen, or at 
Bordeaux, that has been loaded at Liverpool, is more serious than a 
survey in the first instance. It is, undoubtedly, to the interest of the 
shipowner, that he should, for his peace of mind, press for compulsory 
preliminary survey under the Act of 1854, and get a Government 
guarantee at first ; and it is equally to the interest of the public that the 
surveyors should not grant their certificate on anything but a thorough 
inspection. 

We have in the above remarks endeavoured to discuss the question 
from various points of view, and to discuss it by a free handling in s 
becoming spirit. It is only by looking at it from the public view, as 
well as from the shipowners and official points of view, and by avoiding 
personalities and recriminations, that our readers can duly appreciate 
its bearings. We do not approve of the surveys under the Act of 1854 ; 
but we do approve of surveys under the Act of 1871-78. We think 
that the compulsory annual survey of a passenger steamer is nearly 
as unjustifiable in principle as the annual survey of every ship afloat ; 
and we look forward to the day when it will, owing to change of 
opinion, law, and policy, be done away with. We have against us the 


majority of the more respectable body of steamship owners, the Legis- — 
lature, and the public; we have with us, the Report of the Royal Com- — 


misssion, which, though necessarily involved in some parts, in form or 
expression, is sound in theory and policy, and will in time bear 
fruit. But we cannot believe that procedure under the Acts a 
1871-78 will lessen heartburnings ; or will be free from instructions and 
circulars to surveyors, and ill-judged, or even malicious, interference, 
any more than, if as much as, the regulated surveys now made of pas- 
senger ships. 

What is really wanted is that the ‘‘ Ukases’’ should be clear, shoul? 
be in accordance with the best engineering talent of the day, and shou: 
be public: and that when once a ship is passed she should be free froz 





the effects of new Ukases, and from all ‘‘ capricious ” interference other — 


wise than is necessary under the Acts of 18 71 and 1878. 
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A areEat deal of ‘‘ palaver” has been made lately about training-ships 

and apprentices to the sea service. The Royal Commission on the 

questions relating to our merchant shipping and sailors, has taken up the 

matter. Meetings of shipowners have been held throughout the country 

for discussion on the question ; and it-is pretty generally understood that 

some more legislation is brewing thereanent. Some men advocate loudly 

for the governmental establishment of training-ships—others say, that 

the children of ‘‘ respectable artizans” (whatever class that may be !) 

should be taken in hand by the Board of Trade, and fitted out for the 

first voyage; others, again, cry out as loudly for the return to the 

system of compulsory apprenticeship existing during 1844-9, as the 

grand panacea for all the evils attendant on the Mercantile Marine. 

Turning from all this rage for something new, it is refreshing to read, in 

the minutes of evidence of the said Commission, the answers given by 
Mr. George Smith, of Glasgow. It appears the firm with which he has 
the privilege to be connected, turns out hundreds of apprentices, and 
that, too, in steamers as well as in sailing ships. Here is an example to. 
the shipowning world to ‘‘ go and do likewise.” ‘‘ Heaven helps those 
who help themselves’ is an old and true saying, and the practical 
wisdom contained in it cannot be better illustrated than in this matter of 
employing apprentices. The -whole question has been forcibly brought 
to our mind by a correspondent sending us a statement regarding 
another British firm, which stands second to none in the kingdom for its 
success in the management of its ships, its seamen, and its business 
generally. That firm is Messrs. Williamson, Milligan, and Company, of 
Liverpool. It appears they are in the habit of carrying a large number 
of boys in their ships as apprentices, and no ordinary seamen. The 
lads are drawn from all ranks, but must be honest, good boys, and well 
recommended. They are separately housed on board ship, and must 
take their allotted share of all the work, rough or smooth, as it comes. 
A ‘‘home”’ is provided for them on shore at 151, Duke Street, 
Liverpool, and the following is a copy of the ‘ Rules” regulating 
its government :— 

Ruues oF ‘THe Home.” 

Week-Days:—The gong will sound at 7 o’clock, for drossing ; 
breakfast-hour, 7.30; dinner, 12.80; tea, 6.0. The hour for closing 
is 11 p.m., after which time the doors cannot be again opened. Smoking 
not allowed, excepting in the billiard room, bowling alley, and yard. 

Sundays :—The gong for dressing will sound at 8 o'clock; break- 
fast, 8.80; dinner, 1.0; tea, 5.0; supper, 9.0. Meals cannot be served, 
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except at the proper times on Sundays. The olosing hour is 10 p.m.; 
the doors cannot be opened after that time. 

Notice:—The following periodicals, &c., can be obtained on application 
at the office of the Superintendent: Daily—The Daily Post, Journal of 
Commerce. Weekly—Liverpool Journal, Illustrated London New, 
Punch, Porcupine, Christian, British Workman, Christian World, Day 
of Rest, Alliance News. Monthly — Nautical Magazine, Sunday 
Magazine, Sunday at Home, Leisure Hour, Herald of Peace, The 
Friend. The use of the books in the glass cases, also railway and 
tide tables, pens, ink, and paper can be had by applying at the office. 
Bagatelle—Apply at the office for the cues and balls, also for key of 
bowling alley. No. of the ‘‘Home’’ pew in St. Luke’s church, 27; 
and in Great George Street chapel, 9.—Service in both places on 
Sundays, at 11.0 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., and on Wednesdays at 7 p.m. 

The latest report of the Superintendent has the following interesting 
particulars :—‘‘ The number of boys admitted as inmates during 1873, 
was 406. Of this number only one has been sent to the hospital, and 
only six have required medical treatment. Of the 406, I much regret 
to have been compelled to dismiss five for misconduct, a painful act of 
authority, but felt to be absolutely necessary for the preservation of good 
orderand discipline. . . . Connected with the details of management, 
I may add that I have received from the parents and friends of our inmates 
487 letters, and have dispatched 730; and in 57 cases the guardians of 
our boys have availed themselves of my experience in superintending 
their outfits, which, I have reason to believe, has resulted in a saving of 
expense and trouble to the parents.” 

Our correspondent, who has a boy on board of one of the ships of 
this ficet, says, that he is specially pleased with the care and forethought 
bestowed on all the arrangements, not only on shore, but on board ship, 
for the safety, comfort, and happiness of the apprentices. As an instance, 
he quotes a letter, informing him of the sailing of the ship having his 
son on board, in which the writer states :—‘‘ The boys went off very 
friendly. I felt a little sorry that they were going. We had a larye 

plum-pudding made for them to take to sea for Christmas.” We are no 
advocates for a mawkish, spooney, quasi sort of training which genteel 
lads, paying heavy premiums, sometimes get in certain ships. That 
style inevitably leads to theoretical seamanship, and general uppishness 
rather than good work, to great danger to shipping and life, through 
deficient knowledge and false ideas of discipline, and indeed of all the 
numerous ‘‘outs and ins”’ of a sailor’s life ; but, at the same time, that we 
desire to see boys trained in thorough knowledge of their duty, so as to 
make them real men, in every sense of the word, and not mere ‘‘ carpet 
knights,” we certainly commend a system which is humane, just, and 
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law-loving. A rigid discipline with humanizing, careful thoughtfulness 
is the very perfection of treatment for all branches of the sea service. 
For this and other obvious reasons we have much pleasure in giving 
publicity to one scheme worthy in every respect of imitation. 


A SUGGESTION.—SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 
(Communicated. ) 





In a nation whose wealth consists in a great measure in her shipping, 
and one of whose principal industries is her carrying trade, too much 
care cannot be exercised in surveying the vessels, and in attending to any 
suggestion which has for its object the promotion of the safety of those 
engaged in the work. We find in various industries that the law has 
stepped in to so regulate the bounds of prudence in the case of an 

avaricious owner, or a negligent or ignorant workman ; as, for example, 
the use of the Davy lamp in our collieries, of lime-juice among our 
sailors, and the testing of boilers in our steamers. _ The Board of Trade 
has done good service in many of its regulations; among which we may 
mention the inspecting of ships’ lights, surveying weak vessels, and also » 
in compelling every master of a vessel to know something about the 
deviation of his compass. Now, it seems to me, that many accidents at 
sea may be attributed to a want of understanding of principles in the — 
last case ; and, perhaps, with a better knowledge we should get instru- 
ments of a class superior to many now supplied to vessels. But, whilst 
mariners are growing in wisdom, would it not be well if the Board of 
Trade were to step in and protect those who are now so weak through 
ignorance; and see that ships’ compasses are worthy of the name, and 
properly adjusted, &c. Every person who has been brought into contact 
with sailors, must have been struck with the lamentable ignorance betrayed 
by them on this subject ; and this being the case, they are the more 
easily deluded by unscrupulous tradesmen, who palm off on them instru- 
ments of little or no value. 

A gentlemen of some experience has informed me he has often seen 
iron chains hanging from large iron hooks in the skylight, in dangerous 
proximity to the compass. Another told me he once saw the standard 
compass placed on a poop-deck, supported by iron pillars, which were | 
coated with thin sheet brass, ‘‘to prevent the effects of thetron being felt by 
the needle.” J have also heard of a Glasgow firm who lost five very fine 
specimens of naval architecture in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, either 
through neglecting some errors which should have been allowed in the 
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compasses, or through the masters’ incompetency in such matters. I 

have myself seen the most culpable negligence or gross ignorance in 

placing the compass on board ship. In one case, in a small craft, there 

was an iron tiller which caused a difference of one point in the only 

compass on board, when it was placed to port, and when shifted to star- 

bourd ; and the master had never discovered the reason why his compass 

was so much out at times. In another instance, I saw the standard in 

the centre of the bridge of a steamer just aft, and within four feet of the 

iron ventilator through which air is supplied to the engine-room. The 

simple act of turning this ventilator around made a difference of between 

two and three points in the standard. At another time, I saw in the 

binnacle two compasses, with seven-inch needles only eight inches apart 

from centre to centre ; on the principle, I suppose, if one can do a certain 

amount of work, two can do it much better. It is but fair to remark, 

that a thin wooden partition separated the cards, to prevent the action of 
one compass on another!! Again, I have seen compass-needles made of 
such inferior metal, that with any amount of care, a loss of magnetism 
could not be prevented; it thus becomes sluggish and almost useless ; 
and, to use an expression a master made use of, ‘‘ The thing (compass) 
was like a dog, it required a good kick to make it move.”’ These facts 
show the necessity for some duly-qualified and properly-recognized 
officer being appointed by authority to see that at least the standard 
should be placed in as good a position as possible. Under present 
arrangements, any person who chooses can profess to compensate com- 
passes, swing ships, and give deviation cards. I have no wish to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the subject, or to suppress private enterprise, by 
preventing any person from practising any calling to which he may aspire ; 
but would it be too much, when so much valuable property and so many 
more valuable lives are at stake, to ask that such a person should give 
some proof of his capabilities and fitness for the work he undertakes ? 
Should this be deemed too great an innovation, it certainly cannot be 
seeking too much in asking the Board of Trade to appoint officers whose 
duties should be to see that the compasses are in every way fitted for 
the purposes for which they were intended: 

Whilst on the subject, I may mention that we very frequently hear of 
vessels lying very much nearer the wind (in some cases as much as three 
points) on one tack than when on the other; the master little dreaminz 
that the heel of the vessel could affect the compass error, but he attr: 
buted it to some strange freak of the wind, which must change evert 
time the shipis put about. Again, many masters of vessels fancy becausz 
their compasses are compensated, and a table of deviations given, ths 
these apply in all geographical positions and under all mechanical eos 
ditions, Thus masters are lulled into a most indifferent spirit, ni 
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exhibit a feeling of most dangerous security through fancying the error 
cannot change after the compass has been under the care of Mr. So-and-so, 
compass adjuster. What wonder, then, where such ignorance on the 
one hand, and grasping for gain on the other, exist, that we should hear 
of so many disastrous accidents through the compass being wrong, and 
thus the vessel may be miles from her supposed position; and then 
some fictitious current has to bear the blame. I have no doubt we 
should hear of many more accidents but for the attention paid by our 
seamen to the three L’s, lead, log, and lookout. 

I know I tread on delicate ground when I speak of the expense ; but 
I contend, the end sought for justifies the expense which may be incurred. 
The loss of a few vessels would more than outweigh the cost ; and what 
can compensate for the lives of eo many brave fellows as are lost with 
these vessels? I am fully aware these suggestions are not quite novel, 
but were casually hinted at in the article which appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review, written by T. Brassey, Esq., M.P. 

In conclusion, let me briefly say what my suggestions are: the Board 
of Trade should appoint officers in every port, whose duties should be to 
see that every foreign-going vessel before finally sailing, should have,— 


1. Good compasses. 

2. These properly placed. 

8. Carefully compensated. 

4. And a good deviation card supplied. 


In our coasting vessels, I grant there would be a greater difficulty 
but even this may be overcome by a judicious management which our 
Board of Trade knows so well how to use. 

J. M. 


Tramnine-Suip ror Canapa.—It is the intention of the Federal Govern- 
ment to ask the Imperial Government for the services of a first-class 
frigate to be used as a training-ship for boys of the Dominion, and as a 
floating-marine school for masters and mates. In the event of the request 
being granted, it is intended to issue notifications as to the time when 
the training-ship will be at the various eligible ports of the Dominion, in 
order to allow of the assembling of parties desirous of undergoing 
examinations, which will be conducted by qualified persons or officers 
of the Royal Navy or Naval Reserve. 
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Mintrorp HavEN. 


THE commercial progress of the United Kingdom has been immense, 
during the present century ; and especially so in the last twenty years. To 
meet this glut of trade it is of the highest importance that the seaboard 
towns should be able to meet the exigencies thereof. This is the more 
necessary owing to the vast development of steam traffic with the larze 
ocean-going vessels. A growing idea seems to have lately manifested 
itself in public opinion, that another international port, so to speak, \s 
much needed. What is meant by the word “ international,” is, in this 
sense, simply applied to those towns which have an incessant intercon- 
munication, by means of regalar mail service, emigrant steamers, éc., 
with other countries. As America stands first amongst our customers, 
in that respect, it is evident a port on the western coast is desiderated; 


and here the renowned Haven of Milford stands forth without a peer. | 


In 1855 the opinions of about thirty masters of large ships, trading to 
the United States, were asked as to the relative advantages of Milford 
and Liverpool. They unhesitatingly preferred the former, stating thats 
great saving in time and expense would accrue to the shipping employed. 
In 1867 the Committee of the National Eisteddfod of Wales offered the 
sum of £100 for the best essay ‘‘On the advantages of Milford Haves 
as a commercial port of national importance.” The principal prize wis 
won by Mr. Fowler, stipendiary magistrate for Swansea; and was sub- 
sequently published. Recently the matter appears to have ripened, ard 
a company has been formed for the purpose of constructing wet docks, 
which will accommodate the largest class of vessels. The estimated 
capital is fixed at a quarter of a million, of which the Great Wester 
Railway Company subscribe a fifth. The water space will comprise. 
for the first dock, sixty acres; and operations have now actually con- 


menced. Seeing, therefore, that a work of this importance is now like: ! 





to inaugurate a progressive step in the national or international vital? ° 


of our commerce, it may not be out of place to give a more extende- 
account of the Haven for the information of the readers of t- 
Nautical Magazine, as they are so much interested in schemes of 
nature. 

It is proposed then to give— 

1st, A historical sketch ; 

2nd, A descriptive account ; 

3rd, Its commercial advantages ; 

4th, The prospects of the place. 
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Proceeding in order, the first thing to notice will be its 


History. 


The fears of invasion, and the commercial aggressiveness of the nation, 
have long pointed to this spot as a place of security and convenience. 
Other places have risen to popularity and populousness, but none have 
received such an amount of commendation from writers, warriors, and 
statesmen, for its desirable situation. To prove this assertion, only 
glance for a brief space at its annals. From Giraldus Cambrensis down 
to modern writers to Eisteddfodau, all sound its praise. Poets, too, have 
invoked the muse on its behalf. The quaint old Drayton, so far back as 
the year 1612, sings :— 


You goodly sister floods, how happy is thy fate! 

Or should I more commend your features or your fate, 
That Milford, which this isle her greatest port doth call, 
Before your equal floods is lotted to your fall ! 

Where was sail ever seen, or wind hath ever blown, 
Whence Pembroke yet hath heard of haven like her own ? 
She bids Dungleddy dare Iberia’s proudest road, 

And chargeth her to send her challenges abroad. 

Along the coast of France, to prove if any be, 

Her Milford that dare match—so absolute is she. 


Various famous occurrences in the history of this nation have been 
developed there. Under Henry I., according to Selden, ‘‘a colony of 
Flemings, driven out of their own country by inundation, were kindly 
received here, in respect of that alliance which the king had with their 
earl.’ The first Flemish woollen factory in the kingdom was established 
in Pembrokeshire. The Flemings, it is well known, have given quite a 
character to the county, and to this date are, to some extent, a distinct 
race in the principality—not, perhaps, from this particular colony, for at 
Other times more bands of immigrants from the Netherlands have settled 
in several places in Wales, as well as in England. 

* The Itinerary of Giraldus states that from the shores of Milford Haven 
the first conquering expedition to Ireland set out, led by the celebrated 
Strongbow, son of the De Clare, who was created Earl of Pembroke, in 
1188. That expedition was made in the time of Henry II. His son, 
Richard of the Lion Heart, landed there on his return from the Emerald 
Isle. The second Richard also visited the place, on embarking for Ireland, 
in 1379. In the reign of Henry IV., a French fleet brought up in the 
Haven; there were 120 ships, having 12,000 men on board, as a rein- 
forcement to Owen Glendower, who was then in arms against England’s 
king. It was here also where the seventh Henry landed to gain subse- 
quently a crown at Bosworth. Shakespeare immortalises this incident in the 
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play of ‘‘ Richard the Third,” Act 4, thus: ‘‘ The Earl of Richmond is, 
with a mighty power, landed at Milford.’’ it will be remembered, too, 
that it was a most appropriate place for him to land, for it was in Pem- 
broke Castle that he was born. Ata subsequent period the parliamentary 
forces of the Commonwealth embarked there, to make another fiery 
descent on hapless Ireland. In a work on Pembrokeshire, published 
in 1807, by B. H. Malkin, Esq., he states :—‘‘ This harbour (Milford 
Haven) was the principal occasion of the footing which the Parliament 
gained in Pembrokeshire, during the rebellion. The opportunity given 
by it to the fleet of throwing in all kinds of supplies and relief, induced 
many of the principal gentlemen to declare for that side. Besides this, 
the Parliament being possessed of Gloucester and Bristol, gained an 
influence not only upon the trade, but on the very livelihood of the 
people here, by their absolute command of the Severn. Yet, with the 
exception of some towns in this county, which, lying on the sea, by the 
help of the Parliament ships, began to fortify and gather strength, the 
whole principality of Wales was well affected to the king, and entirely at 
his devotion. It was by means of this communication towards Ireland 
that Cromwell was enabled to take vantage ground, which ended in the 
reduction of that kingdom, and his own permanent establishment.”’ 

Parry, in his “‘ Royal Visits and Progresses to Wales,’’ mentions that 
& squadron, consisting of five ships and a frigate, arrived on the 25th 
February, 1643, at Milford Haven, for the purpose of operating, in con- 
junction with the Royalist forces then in Pembrokeshire, against the 
Parliamentarians. 

But the most interesting event, perhaps, in the history of Milford was 
the visit, towards the close of last century, of Mr. Charles Greville, to 
his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, who was lord of the manor of Hubber- 
ston, &c., at or near the town. Mr. Greville seems to have been fasei- 
nated with the place; it was evidently a case of ‘‘love at first sight.” 
In his ardent admiration of the place he was confirmed by his friend, 
Lord Nelson, who, of all men, ought to have been allowed to form an 
Opinion upon its capabilities as a nautical station, especially in a naval 
point of view. So early as 1790 Mr. Greville obtained an Act of Parlis- 
ment giving legal permission to make docks, set out quays, establish 
‘ markets, regulate police, and do other things necessary to establish 3 
port and township. This was the origin of the town which is now often 
designated ‘‘ Old Milford.” Those docks were never completed; but 
now, after the lapse of eighty-four years, they are likely to be constructed 
under another Act. A town, consisting of a large hotel, and well-built 
parallel streets, sprang up as if by magic. To complete the beau tdeal of 
a port, a line of packets was established to convey the royal mails to 
Ireland. At the request of the founder of the town, the Government 
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was induced to erect a royal dockyard there, and several men-of-war 
were built, previous to the removal to Pater. The Trinity House 
authorities were also moved at that time to erect a lighthouse on St. 
Ann’s Head, and to rearrange other lights, which have been of material 
service since. 

The success of the place, unfortunately, was not lasting and progres- 
sive. It was fostered for the time being by two very adventitious causes. 
The decline of the one and the removal of the other will account for the 
collapse. A number of American Quakers from Nantucket were prevailed 
upon to come and prosecute the whale fishery. This, together with other 
branches of commerce, expanded under their steady enterprise and industry, 
insomuch that their business was looked upon with considerable jealousy 
by the London outfitters. In this respect Milford has not been alone. 
Dublin, the principal seat of the silk trade at one time, suffered from tho 
same cause ; and Glasgow had the tobacco business curtailed, owing to the 
petitioning interest of London, Bristol, and Liverpool. At the period 
when the Nantucket men settled at Milford, the major share of the 
whaling trade had passed from the hands of the Dutch to that of the 
British and American fishermen ; the latter being much the more enter- 
prising. Mr. Burke eulogised them for this in the House of Commons, 
and large bounties were voted to the home speculators to encourage 
them in the business. The amount was then a pound per ton, and this 
continued up to 1824, when it was abolished. Whether owing to this 
artificial prop being cut away, or to the growing scarcity of the fish, the 
trade rapidly declined from that time. Mr. Fenton, in his ‘‘ Historical 
Tour through Pembrokeshire,” states, ‘‘ The southern whale fishery has 
been carried on with great success at Milford, but the regulations and 
bounties of that fishery have been neither favourable to the fishermen 
nor to the public, as they enable great capitalists to monopolise the 
whole of the oul produced by it, and Milford fishery will be able to break 
through that monopoly only when premiums are either abolished, or 
limited to such vessels as go out exclusively for fishing.” The other 
incentive to the partial prosperity of the place was the accomplishment 
of Lord Spencer’s scheme for a royal dockyard there. For a few 
years it was carried on with great success, and several of the famous 
‘* seventy-fours ’’ were launched on the bosom of the Haven. 

But, in 1811, this element of prosperity was removed to Pater, a more 
convenient site, where a considerable population has gathered, and 
at Pembroke Dock, which is contiguous to it, and is near the top of 
the Haven. After considerably more than half a century's experience, 
the Admiralty still continue to build some of our best and largest vessels 
” for the Navy there. They are, however, usually sent round to Devonport 
“Xo be fitted out. 
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On the retarn of George IV. from Ireland, in 1821, he showed his regard 
for the Welsh, and, perhaps, his distaste of sea life, at the same time, by 
landing at Milford. From a print of that year the following is extracted :— 
‘< In order to avoid the heavy sea at the turning of the Land’s End, where 
the’ whole pressure of the Atlantic falls into a small compass, and 
large black rocks render the navigation difficult, even in the most 
favourable weather, His Majesty determined on putting into this por 
(Milford), where he is now arrived, in health and spirits.” It appears 
that great excitement prevailed in the town in consequence of the visit 


of such an exalted personage. An enthusiastic nonogenarian, on crutches, — 


was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ The King is coming—shout, boys! shout! 
Milford will be a town again.”” This prediction, however, has not been 
realized in the sense in which it was given. The palmy days when the 
whale traffic was in full career, and the dockyard gave employment to so 
many ‘‘ hands,” have never been realized again. But a revival in 
general trade appears to have taken place of late years. The South 
Wales Railway (now incorporated with the Great Western system) was 
extended to it about twenty years ago. Brunel, in constructing this 
line, aimed at making Fishguard the terminus, but had to abandon that 
scheme. Ultimately three termini were adopted—namely, Milford, 
itself, and Neyland (or New Milford, as it is sometimes called), and 
Pembroke Dock. The Irish mails are conveyed vid Neyland, and steamers 
from Cork regularly call. A line to Panama, and one to Australia have 
also been proposed. A Bill for making docks at Neyland was obtained 
in 1862, and, in 1864, another was passed for others at Hubberstone. 
The former has never been carried out, but a massive pontoon and ira 
bridge, 180 feet long, was placed there some sixteen years ago to accom- 
modate the Irish trade, which is rapidly increasing. In August last, th: 
massive structure, through some unexplained cause, sank. The weishi 
of it is 1,900 tons, and, therefore, some difficulty was experienced & 
- raising it again. The boats on this line have been recently replaced b; 
faster ones, fitted with more modern improvements, and more interns 
seems to be manifested by the Railway Company in prosecuting the enter- 
prise. The docks, at Hubberstone, a creek adjoining Old Milford, are noz 
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being constructed, and a new era seems at last to have dawned on th , 
port. An extensive shipbuilding company has also been formed uni: | 


the chairmanship of Mr. E. J. Reed, member for the Pembroke borough: 
and preparations are being made to build in a short time. There s: 
several other yards, doing a good business, at other points of the Have: 
We come now to the second part of this sketch—viz., its 


DESCRIPTION. 
It will be desirable hereon to touch upon its situation, as regar: 
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external position, as well as the accommodation afforded by its internal 
advantages. It has had many commentators on its beauty and con- 
venience. Some are worth quoting for their descriptive truthfulness. 
One, so far back as 1774, states, ‘‘We sailed across the Haven of 
Milford, so well known for its magnitude and security. It appears like 
an immense lake, for the mouth, not being at any distance visible, the 
whole Haven seems landlocked.’’ Chambers says it is ‘‘ one of the most 
capacious and safest harbours in the world.’”’ Murray describes it thus, 
‘‘ As a harbour, Milford Haven has not its equal in the whole world, for 
it is capable of anchoring in safety the entire fleet of England.” Black 
states that ‘‘ It is formed by a vast inlet of the sea entering from the 
south and suddenly turning towards the east. It is about twelve miles in 
length, from Dale to Pembroke, and varies from three miles to one mile in 
breadth.’? McGregor’s Almanack for 1873 states, in the sailing direc- 
tions, that, ‘The greatest depth is fourteen fathoms, a little within the 
Stack, and the bottom, generally, is of mud. Several rocks and shoals lie 
nearly in mid-channel at the entrance, which must be carefully avoided.” 
But an old gazetteer, published in 1791, gives a more concise account: 
—‘* Milford Haven.—A large, safe, and commodious harbour in South 
Wales, lying in a bay of the Irish Sea, capable of containing 1,000. sail 
of ships at one time. It has thirteen roads, sixteen creeks, and five 
bays, each of which have their particular names.’’ This description 
may be readily endorsed as suiting it at the present time. With its 
little towns transpersed here and there it affords every facility for a 
populous expansion. Here Milford, with its 8,000 inhabitants; there . 
Pembroke and Pater, with 6,000; Haverfordwest, Neyland, Dale, &c., 
afford no lack of ready-made sites for commercial squatting. Fitted with 
efficient lights, an observatory which could easily be renovated, batteries 
for its protection, the Haven is invitingly complete so far, and it only 
romains for capital to find an investment and local habitation to develope 
the place. But the real advantages of ifs situation remain to be stated 
in two particular points. First, with reference to its position to the 
coal and iron-fields of South Wales ; and, second, to the great ficlds of 
foreign trade and enterprise. Its distance to the coal-fields is compara- 
tively insignificant. Pembrokeshire itself is richly endowed by nature 
with the anthracite or stone coal, and may yet afford capital an oppor- 
tunity to share its profits by working it. Morcover, it is close to-one of 
greatest coal-fields of Great Britain—namely, that of Glamorgan. The 
distance by railway is only about forty miles to the nearest end, and 
barely 100 miles to the very centre of it. The South Wales coal-field is 
described by a writer to be in the form of a pear to some extent. The 
broad end in Monmouthshire and the ‘tail piece’’ in Carmarthenshire, 
‘near Lianelly. Coal can be sent by the narrow gauge (which has 
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been laid on the Great Western line) at a trifling cost, as no trans- 
carriage need now be undertaken. For instance, a large and 
increasing traffic has been established in coal between Aberdare and 
Birkenhead. The cost of conveyance is only about 4s. 6d. per ton. 
The distance is about 150 miles; and the object is to spare vessels 
shifting in ballast to Cardiff, Swansea, or Newport, and generally supply 
a sufficient export tradg to the large and numerous ships that bring 
‘imports to Liverpoel. How much more convenient and cheap would it 
be, if only an importing trade for forwarding purposes were éstablished 
at Milford? The central situation it occupies to the manufactaring 
centres of industry in the country, and the avoidance of the dangers in 
navigating the three adjacent channels, are strong arguments for such an 
enterprise. Here goods could be landed and sent to London, Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, &c. To London, the distance, in one 
unbroken line of railway, is 285} miles from New Milford. To Man- 
chester, a through communication of narrow gauge has been completed, 
and only about 200 miles need be travelled over. Another line, to be 
called the ‘‘ Manchester and Milford,” only requires a few miles more to 
make a still more direct route. 

Sugar from the West Indies, and tea from China, could be landed at 
Milford, and sent to London, probably cheaper than direct to that port, 
owing to the danger and uncertainty of the navigation of the English 
Channel. The same remark will also hold good regarding raw cotton, 
&c., from America, for transit to Manchester, rather than by Liverpool, 
when all the dangers of St. George’s Channel would be avoided. The 
diminution of insurance, freight, and port charges, would compensate for 
the increased land carriage. 

Looking at the map of the world, on Mercator’s projection, it is striking 
to observe the open and easy access the Haven has from all the great 
centres of foreign traffic, excepting to the Baltic, and the ‘‘ East Country” 
ports. A line drawn from it to New York, or any of the North American 
ports, shows straight, clear, and foreshortened, compared with London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, or even Southampton. It is the same with 
the West Indies, South America, or the Mediterranean. The distance to 
New York is about 2,900 miles from the Haven; from Liverpool it is 
some 150 miles more; and from London, double that amount. A mail- 
boat from the United States could land the mails, and have the news 
in London twelve hours previous to the possibility of doing so from 
Liverpool. More than that, the mails vid Milford could be arranged go as 
to reach Liverpool and the North as soon, or sooner, than by steamer 
than at present. A ‘‘ Pand0O’”’ boat, or a ‘“ Royal Mail” packet, could 
deliver mails at the Haven, and send news to many towns, before South- 
ampton could be reached. This subject of the landing of the mails has 
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frequently formed matter for discussion and deputations to the authorities. 
It has been argued that, if a more western port were chosen, ‘the 
mails would be greatly expedited and set free from the dangers of 
channel navigation.”” Another argument was, that merchants had not 
time to reply by return post from London when received by Southampton. 
If such is the case with London, what must be the case with the midland 
and northern towns? In the event of Plymouth, or even Falmouth, 
being selected, the grievance with them will be equally great. No port 
seems more advantageous than Milford in this respect, provided the 
railway service be properly arranged. For instance, a line drawn from 
St. Thomas to Plymouth, and sweeping an arc on the same radius, will 
just reach Milford. As London is equi-distant from both, the time must, 
therefore, be the same with both. But look at tho immense advantage 
the latter has over the former, in regard to supplying the rest of the 
kingdom with news, provided the letters are not taken to London for 
redistribution. Besides, the mere saving in freight of coal supply for 
those extensive companies would be a valuable consideration in itself. 
And this for two reasons; first, because the steam coal of Wales is the 
best in the world for such vessels, and is to be had at an easy distance 
from Milford ; next, the ocean route would be shorter. The Haven is 
about 150 miles nearer St. Thomas than Southampton. The difference 
of time, therefore, by steamer would be about twelve hours. Seeing 
that the mail trains from Southampton to London occupy three hours 
and three-quarters, and those from Milford nine and a quarter, the nett 
saving of time on the whole route from the West Indies would be reduced 
to six hours in favour of the Welsh port. It has often been mooted to 
pay the mail packets by results. When this is done, the question of the 
nearest, safest, and most direct route, will force itself more and more on 
public notice and private speculation. Milford will then have a better 
opportunity of nibbling at a bait, which for the whole ocean mails 
approaches a million sterling. 

Finally, under this head, look at the entrance and convenience of this 
remarkable inlet. Nature, the greatest of all engineers, seems to have 
thrown the bountiful resources of all her skill into a focus here, as an 
ensample to all her human copyists. With open, trumpet-like mouth, 
facing to the south, and gently, but shortly, doubling to the east, the 
rage of the Atlantic is spent immediately it enters ; and the most dis- 
tressed and tempest-tossed bark finds a free and easy protection. Once 
in, there are comparatively few rocks or shoals to smash the confiding 
mariner’s life-raft. No ‘‘ Goodwin Sands,’ or ‘‘bar,’’ are there to 
swamp or break his progress to the goal. At anchor, he has no exor- 
bitant charges to encounter—those necessary adjuncts to the formation 
and preservation of all human-made harbours of refuge. A glance at the 
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Wreck Chart, published by the Board of Trade, will show how innocent 
the place is of casualties to shipping. There are other considerations 
with regard to its conveniences worth mention, such as the numerous 
small creeks or bays in the interior, for temporary resort or repair. 
There is, too, the advantage of being able to get out in any wind ; for, 
as a refuge, it is only likely to be sought in heavy southerly or westerly 
gales, and as soon as the wind moderates, steamers may put to sea, and, 
without the help of a tug, even sailing ships may be bodily thrown ont 
by the mere refiux of the tide. The entrance being nearly a mile broad, 
with a depth of water suitable for vessels of any draught, even strangers, 
with the.help of a chart and sailing directions, may easily effect a passage 
inwards. 

In conformity with the plan laid down, it will be necessary, in the 
next place, to consider its 


CoMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 


The Past, of course, is always a kaleidoscope that men can consider 
and draw inferences from for the development or understanding of the 
horoscope of the Future. Experience, it is tritely said, teaches even fools 
wisdom. The Past of Milford has been a chequered and instructive one. 
The enterprise and energy of Mr. Greville and his successor found a field, 
but an unfitting reward. A consideration of the position of a rock on 
which a vessel had struck will guide future passers-by from coming too 
near the danger. Even so, the commercial reef on which this town had 
shoaled may be, in some wise, a beacon to guide in other speculations. 
At the time that brave gentleman struggled and strove for the benefit of 
Milford, Liverpool and Glasgow were little above it in point of position 
as communities. Now, they emulate each other in striving to be the 
second city of the Empire. Because Milford did not succeed in her 
fishery speculations, it is not to be presumed that some other enterprise 
may be equally disastrous. Such a craven sentiment would stop the 
progress of all development, either local or national, and tumble us back 
into the days of the Heptarchy. ; 

To be more specific, the commercial resources of the place may be 
considered thus :—What can be done under present circumstances, and 
what could be done if new trade were developed? The first condition 
has, no doubt, been pretty well tested. ‘‘The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating of it,’’ and, doubtless, the commercial men of the neigh- 
bourhood have had a taste of it, whether satisfied or not. It may, 
however, be pointed out that there are few Governmental restrictions to 
the development of the port. For instance, every description of goods 
which are specified in the “ tariff,’’ save tobacco, are allowed to be 
imported there. So that, with the single exception of that article of 
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consolidated smoke, Milford is on a par, as regards freedom of importa- 
‘tion, with the largest ports in the kingdom. All goods on which duty is 
levied, excepting tobacco and tea, may be warehoused under bond as at 
other ports. The Trinity lighthouse tolls, which are charged by the 
Government, are of the lowest description, because of the proximity of 
‘the place to the open sea and the quick departure of vessels outwards 
from the radius of any lighthouse. The engagement and discharge of 
crews for British vessels employed in the foreign trade can be conducted 
there as at the other customs-houses of the kingdom. The local port 
charges are not excessive, being about half of the cost to shipowners for 
@ vessel going to Liverpool, and two-fifths of the London expenses. 
‘There can be little doubt, looking impartially at the commercial advan- 
tages, as they are enjoyed at present, that great things might be realized 
by judicious enterprise exercised on present resources. 

The minimum nature of the expenses, the security and facility for 
shipping, and the ready communication by railway now enjoyed to all 
parts of the kingdon, insure a safe field for the investment of capital at 
present. Indeed, a gradual improvement might soon be effected by the 
inhabitants themselves co-operating together for the purpose of exporting 
coal, and warehousing import goods for home consumption, as but little 
capital is required for such purposes in comparison to the profits realized 
thereby. 

If, however, a few capitalists could be induced to invest in manufac- 
tures in the neighbourhood, the dawn of a brighter day would soon be 
visible on the commercial horizon. The beginning of this may, perhaps, 
be the starting of Mr. Reed's extensive shipbuilding works. The making 
-of Liverpool has been Manchester with its cotton lords. The little cotton 
mill of Haverfordwest, mentioned by Mr. Malkin, might have been the 
nucleus of another cotton city. But the Fates ruled otherwise, and the 
weft has forgotten the way there to mingle with the woof. 

The glut of trade in large centres is felt to some extent to be incon- 
venient, and unsuited to the wants of the general population throughout 
the land. Hence new sites are being sought out for the development of 
particular trades. Witness the rapid rise of Cardiff, Barrow, and Middles- 
borough, of late years. Anon, as the nation increases in wealth, other 
Manchesters and Liverpools must rise. Milford should endeavour to 
seize the opportunity when it arrives, or, rather, should prepare for and 
hasten the time when such another port as the Mersey one is required. 
A few ‘‘ cotton lords,” ‘iron kings,” or coalowners, would soon cause a 
revolution in the commercial future of the place, were they induced to 
locate their business there. There is plenty of capital in the country 
seeking employment. Millions of it go to India, Canada, Russia, Chili, 
and other places more remote. It only waits for an invitation to a likely 
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investment, and the response is not long in coming. It has only to be 
invited to Pembrokeshire under proper auspices and representation, and, 
presto! all would be changed in a few years. 

But to get the capital there is the great secret. Would it pay? That 
is the question. Well, in the first place, the new docks will go far to 
create a trade. Vessels that come to the Haven for shelter, or for 
‘¢ orders,’’ will often be ordered to discharge, and the more facilities, m 
the way of docks and railways, there are afforded, the more will this take 
place. The population will grow, as a matter of course; the people will 
require more supplies, and they will strike out more fields of enterprise. 
A great amount of benefit might be conferred by the railway company 
building warehouses, &c. The ‘‘ North Eastern” did so at Hartlepool with 
success. The same company also built the Tyne Dock, of about sixty 
acres, at Jarrow, and so rapid has been the rise of that place that 
a charter of incorporation has now been granted. The dock, and 
Palmer’s shipbuilding yard, at Jarrow, have been the principal means 
of creating and extending it; and so, it may safely be anticipated, 
that Reed’s shipbuilding enterprise, and the docks at Hubberstone, may 
be the means of doing the same for Milford. At Hartlepool an immense 
business is done in timber ; there are seventy-six acres of timber ponds. 
Now, from the water capacity, and the convenient situation of Milford, a 
similar business could easily be fostered there. The development of the 
coal sinkings of South Wales requires a large amount of “ pit props ;” 
and the wonderful enlargement which is taking place in Merthyr, Aber- 
dare, Cardiff, Swansea, Newport, and other towns of South Wales, and 
Monmouth, require vast quantites of wood for building purposes. There 
is no more convenient place than Milford for importing it, and then dis- 
tributing it by railway. The same view might be taken with regard to 
the place as an entrepdt for grain. The Black Sea ports, the American 
ports, both on the Atlantic and those on the Pacific, might send their produce 
to the Haven for the purpose of storage and transhipment. These and 
other trades only require the start, and, by judicious management, would 
soon blossom into fruitful sources of income. Doubtless, once the new 
docks are complete, a line of steam packets will be promoted, and ‘< laid 
on” to ‘the United States or Australia; and this of itself will bring a 
large amount of business and profit. The capabilities of the place are 
well suited for such an enterprise, from the westerly position, the easy 
access, and also the central point possessed, with reference to England 
and Wales, for circulation of news, passengers and goods. It is worth 
noting hereon, that not only has the Great Western Railway direct con- 
munication with the Haven, but the London and North Western also has 
the same, owing to ‘“‘running powers” being secured over parts of 


other lines. The Midland is also striving to got access, and will probably 
have it shortly. 
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In concluding this article it is as well to glance at the 


Prospects OF THE HAVEN. 


‘It may be objected here that the place has been tried, and found 
wanting ; this is true, so far. But where is the proof that a fair trial 
has been granted ? A man may be tried for an offence before judge and 
jury, and found guilty, but afterwards discovered to be innocent ; all the 
facts of the case may not have been known, and hence a miscarriage of 
justice. So with Milford. She has been tried, and found guilty, or, 
rather, she has failed to prove herself innocent of incompetency; and 
for two simple reasons. The first is, there is not a sufficient neighbouring 
population to consume or make use of an extensive import. The second, 
there has been no means of forming an export trade to superinduce an 
export one. Mr. Fowler, in his able ‘‘ Essay on Milford Haven,” states ; 
‘‘ There is, therefore, no good ground for surprise or disappointment 
that the project of that early day broke down. It was premature, be- 
cause the elements of commerce were not forthcoming near the spot; 
for where was the surplus produce of home growth, to give profitable 
freights to shipowners ? where was the local population’, to consume rich 
cargoes from foreign countries? . . . To import large quantities of 
any produce, foreign or domestic, and land it on the quays of Milford, 
was necessarily unprofitable. It could neither be consumed in the 
neighbourhood nor be carried inland. It was equally impracticable to 
obtain cargoes for export, because there were no local superfluities to 
dispose of.” Professor Fawcett, in his ‘‘ Manual of Political Economy,” 
states it has been proved that ‘‘ exports pay for imports.” The growth: 
of our younger ports proves this assertion conclusively. At Grimsby, 
for instance, a great effort was made to develop it, or rather, resuscitate 
it, as a port, at the time the Grevilles “tried it on” with Milford. The 
effort did not succeed ; but, as soon as the railways connected it with 
the great inland centres of manufactures, the rise of the port was rapid 
and continuous, and now goes on. The railways were promoted about 
the year 1846. The population, in 1841, was 3,700 souls; and by last 
Census (three decades after) the numbers had reached 26,496. The 
same form of example might be cited in the cases of Cardiff, Birkenhead, 
Barrow, Middlesborough, Hartlepool, Jarrow, &c. There is, therefore, 
no reason why Milford should not follow these examples. Until the 
South Wales coal-field was opened up, there was nothing to export on 
an extensive scale. Conveniences for export, in the shape of docks, &c., 
are all that are now required, and once an export trade be established, 
an import trade will sooh be superinduced thereby. It is surprising 
that the Great Western Railway Company, in their own interest, did not 
make docks, for exporting coal, many years ago. The reasons probably 
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were that the Company has, till within a few years back, been beset 
with financial difficulties ; that the gauge has only been altered from 
broad to narrow within a year or two; and because their great engineer, 
Brunel, set his face against Milford when the line was first made. Had 
docks for export been made there a quarter of a century ago, doubtleas 
a flourishing port and a large population would be located there at the 
present time. Having two large feeders at both ends of their line, it 
would have been one of the best paying railways (instead of one of the 
worst) long years since. With regard to the supply of coal there need 
be no fear. Bakewell, the geologist, first sounded a note of alarm 
thereon so far back as 1828. He wrote in one of his books: ‘‘ We may 
anticipate a period, not very remote, when all the English mines of coal 
and ironstone will be exhausted. Fortunately, BOWEVEE, he adds, ‘‘ we 
have in South Wales an almost exhaustless supply.” He estimated the 
supply to last all England for 2,000 years. His conclusions have been 
questioned. For a full ventilation of the subject reference should be 
made to the works of Professor Jevons and Mr. Hull; also to the famous 
speech of Sir William Armstrong, on opening the British Association at 
Newcastle, in 1868; and to the speeches of Mr. Hussey Vivian in the 
House of Commons, during the session of 1866. The very lowest esti- 
mate of exhaustion, it is consolatory to think, gives 200 years at least 
from this time. At the same time, it is informing to notice that about 
sixty new coal sinkings are being made in the South Welsh bed alone; 
and it is a matter of serious apprehension with the coal shippers at 
Cardiff, which is the principal port of its export, that their docks will 
not be able to do the work of shipping the produce of those new pits, 
once they are in full swing. They are building more docks there now, 
and are agitating for others. It therefore behoves the Milford men to 
be up and doing. There is a goodly prospect for them if sufficient 
energy and skill and capital are only put forth to take hold of the 
prize. 

Mr. Hull, in his interesting work on ‘‘ The Coal Fields of Great 
Britain,’’ asks this pertinent question: ‘‘ May we not look forward to 
the time when those ‘ water lanes,’ which both dissever and unite the 
old and new worlds, shall be trod by keels laden with the coal produce 
of America for the ports of Great Britain ? and in such a traffic there 
will be abundant use for vessels as capacious and swift as the Grea: 
Eastern.’ In such an event there is no fear of a lack of water to take 
such vessels at Milford Haven, for the Great Eastern herself has steamed 
in there at dead ebb tide. The anticipations of Mr. Hull are probably 
. not to bo realized for many years; but Professor Rogers has shown that 
America can boast of coal-fields fifty times superior to those si 
home. The more, therefore, they are opened up by means of improvez 
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internal communication, the more likely are they to compete with the 
English, Scotch, and Welsh mines. 

Turning from the more general to the local aspect of the question 
again: How will Milford be affected by the future commercial develop- 
ment of the country ? Setting aside any opinions which might be formed 
of the most likely and quickest mode of developing the port, it were a 
little more edifying to consider what is the natural order likely to take 
place in the march of progress. Taking the case of Cardiff and other 
successful ports as examples, the course will probably be: First, the 
completion of the docks. They will afford every facility for vessels to 
be afloat at their loading or discharging berths. In all probability, the 
vessels which would be chartered to load coal, &c., there, would soon fill 
the docks, and render it necessary to construct others. A Liverpool 
correspondent of the Railway News, writing in 1867, says :—‘“ Milford 
is unquestionably particularly well adapted for an export coal trade were 
the proper facilities provided for loading quickly as at other Welsh ports. 
Ships are constantly going in ballast from London and Liverpool to load 
at Cardiff, while the voyage from either port to Milford is not only 
shorter but less dangerous, and many shipowners would gladly avail them- 
selves of these advantages.’’ Having got an export trade an import trade 
would soon follow. There are two reasons for this. It is always 
cheaper for vessels to discharge where they are sure of an outward 
eargo. The consequence is that merchants of capital naturally follow to 
such ports as are suitahle for those purposes. At Cardiff, where an 
immense export was carried on for years, without a corresponding 
inward trade, efforts have been made in the last three or four years to 
induce merchants and manufacturers, &c., to settle there by offering 
suitable sites for buildings. The consequence is that they are doing so 


rapidly, and the import tonnage is fast gaining on the export tonnage in ~ 


quantity. The Milford landowners, if wise, so soon as the opportunity 
offers, should do the same thing, and thus enhance their ground rents, 
-and benefit the general trade. The next reason is, that a very large 
increase is going on annually in the population of South Wales. That of 
Glamorgan is especially advancing at a prodigious rate. These people 
need to be fed. Animport business must be required to keep them in 
food and clothing. It may be said that they can be as well supplied by 
Swansea and the other ports. This is uot so likely if the great natural 
advantages of Milford are fully developed. Again, the railways which 
now run direct from the midland, north, and southern districts of 
England will gradually send their quota of help to develope the place. 
The mere reciprocal advantage of doing good to each other will increase 
on the part of merchants at either end of those lines. It may also be 
_-counted on, as an assured fact, that the directors of the Great Western 
D2 
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Railway Company have seen it is to their advantage to develope the 
port, otherwise they would not subscribe so liberally to the new docks. 
This fact is in itself almost a guarantee of success. There is, however, 
another strong argument to be used as a presumption of the future 
success of this interesting place. That is, the fact of another large 
international port being required on the west coast for commercial 
purposes. The exigencies and increase of ‘traffic not only require it, but 
it is absolutely necessary for the safety of our valuable ships, and more 
valuable sailors. Bristol is again bestirring herself to bid for the prize, 
which she let slip many years ago, to be picked up by her rival on the 
Mersey. Cardiff is also going ahead with rapid strides in the same 
direction. It is, however, more likely that the Haven will outstrip both, 
as Liverpool did Bristol in former days. Regarding this subject in a 
national point of view, Mr. Fowler in his ‘‘ Essay,’’ published at Car- 
marthen in 1868, forcibly says :—‘‘ The register of wrecks prepared for 
Parliament by the Board of Trade has arrested the attention of every 
person who feels it to be a duty to reduce the loss of life at sea toa 
minimum.” He then goes on to quote from the Times, the follo wing 
statement :—‘‘ The principal scene of shipwreck is the eastern coast: 
but the chief loss of life is in the Insh Sea, to such an extent cndeel 
that the number of lives lost in these waters is reported upon an average 
of seven years to be more than double that returned from any other 
part of the coasts.’’ He then argues, and justly, that had these vessels 
been bound to Milford ‘‘a large proportion of life would have been 
preserved.” 

It may be said, and that ‘‘ right truly,” the men of Liverpool are not 
going to give up their traffic for the sake of a rival. It is the most 
difficult thing in the world to remove a particular trade when it is located 
firmly. Such, for instance, as the cotton trade at Manchester, the tea 
trade at London, &c. But there is no need at all to injure other ports 
to benefit Milford. The normal increase which is continually going on 
in the commerce of this ‘‘ tight little island” will be quite enough, and 
more than enough, to make it a “‘big”’ place by-and-bye. It is said 
that between 100 and 200 millions of capital are accumulated every year 
in the United Kingdom. Where is it to go to? The National Debt 
cannot more absorb it. Rather, some more capital is being yearly liberated 
from that source. The railways are to a great extent completed. I: 
follows then that this large surplus must go into other channels, and none 
are so eligible and likely as that of general trade. In this, too, there x 
a source of pleasant anticipation, for a large share being diverted t 
Milford. 

In concluding this article it may be interesting to note, in a sum 
marized form, the advantages of the Haven as a port :— 
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Ist. Its natural conformation is such that it may be termed a harbour 
of refuge, easy of access, and safe, after entrance is effected. 

2nd. As a place on the coast it is centrally situated with reference to 
the great marts of trade in England and Wales. 

8rd. It is one of the nearest British ports to America, &c. 

4th. Itis locally on the edge of one of the richest and most valuable coal 
‘basins in the world. 

5th. The local and incidental charges there are at a minimum com- 
pared with other ports. 

6th. Having direct narrow-gauge railway communications, and being 
dotted with bays and ports, it is capable of almost any amount of expan- 
sion, commensurate with the growth of British trade. 

7th. The depth of water and safety of its navigation make it the finest 
harbour in the kingdom for the use of those “ leviathan "’ steamers which 
are more and more likely to be built and used in future. 


OUR COLONIES.—No. IV. 





THE TIMBERS OF THE WEST INDIAN AND AFRICAN COLONIES. 


Ir has been well observed that, notwithstanding the advance of settlement 
in our Colonies, and the increase of our commercial relations with them, 
there is hardly any change to be noticed in the nature and qualities of 
the woods used up here in ordinary building operations. Notwithstanding 
the noble display of woods from India and our numerous Colonies made 
at the several International Exhibitions, our manufacturers have kept on 
in their old beaten track, and our builders do not avail themselves of the 
increased facilities placed at their disposal. This must be a matter of 
regret ; for the north of Europe fir timber is gradually deteriorating in 
quality, and the large oak brought into our market is constantly increasing 
in price. 

For many purposes the North American firs of our Colonies on the 
eastern shores of the American continent are of equal value to those of 
the shores of the Baltic; and amongst the white woods of large scant- 
ling, there are none in the world worthy of comparison with the New 
Zealand kauri pine, the Douglas pine, or the light-coloured cedars of 
Columbia and Vancouver's Island. The Douglas fir (as has been already 
pointed out) grows to the most collossal sizes, and there can be no 
difficulty in commerce in obtaining logs of 120 feet long, by 42 inches 
square, at one-third of the height. The kauri pine does not, indeed, 
yield logs of. these dimensions, but spars from 70 to 80 feet in length 
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are by no means rare; and with respect to the resistance of both these 
woods, all recent experiments tend to prove that they are, at least, equal 
to those of the common Baltic firs, if not actually superior. Then the 
Greenheart of Demerara, and the Jarrah of Western Australis, have 
evidently greater powers of resistance to the attacks of insects than either 
oak, teak, or fir; whilst the furniture woods from Jamaica, British 
Guiana, New South Wales, Tasmania, and Vancouver’s Island, present 
varieties of colour and of figure which are capable of producing the most 
beautiful effects in execution. It may suffice to cite the mountain mahoe, 
of a blue and green tinge; the candle wood, of a yellow tinge; the 


mountain wich wood, so nearly allied to the best satin wood ; the white © 


lance, the yacca, the logwood, and the green ebony, of Jamaica; the 
cedar, beech, white ash, rock elm, maples, &c., of Nova Scotia; or the 
yellow cypress, pine, alder, yew, &c., of Vancouver's Island, to show that 
the resources of the joiner and cabinet-maker, in the matter of the rw 
materials at their disposal, are, practically, unlimited. All that is required 
in this case (observes Mr. Burnell, C.E.) is a little boldness and ong- 
nality of thought on the part of the persons interested in the application 
of the respective materials ; for the public would desire nothing so muel 
as to escape from the eternal oak, mahogany, walnut, and rosewood, 0! 
the cabinet-makers on the one side, or from the narrow limits imposeé 
by the small dimensions of the building timbers now habitually employe: 
on the other. 

The fitness of much of the timber of British Guiana for naval arebi- 
tecture is admitted. The Greenheart, the Mora, and the Souari, are we. 
adapted for shipbuilding, and the two former are now approved wooés 
Lloyd's Register. Empirical rules are laid down, specifying thi: 
particular woods shall be used for special parts and purposes in shif°:. 
while many other useful timbers, which have long been employed, 2. 
‘satisfactorily tested in the Colonies, are tabooed ; hence those who wish ! 
high classification for their ships on Lloyd’s Register must, necessarils. 
conform to the rules and regulations laid down by their surveyors. Su 
we believe, that there are many Colonial woods which, when proper’ 
seasoned, might: be added with advantage to the recognised list of shy 
building woods. 

Mora and Greenheart stand into the first-class of shipbuilding wood: 
- for twelve years durability. The former is one of the most majest: 
trees of the Colony, attaining a height of 100 to 150 feet. The wood:+! 
so tough, that were men-of-war ceiled with it, little mischief would >: 
occasioned by splinters during action. It is also said to be exempt frc-: 
dry rot, and to be so abundant on some of the rivers that the wh.’ 
of the British Navy might be reconstructed merely from the trees whit. 
line the banks. Mora has a somewhat greater specific gravity thi 


elses, 
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oak. In transverse resistance, it stands No. 6 on the entire list of 
timbers, and in tenacity it ranks very high indeed. 

The Greenheart is also remarkable for its durability, as well as for being 
one of the strongest timbers yet tested. It was found in Captain Fowke’s 
experimental trials to yield only under the enormous strain of 12,215 lbs. 
on a bar 1 foot by 2 inches square. In resistance of crushing strain, 
Greenheart stands No. 4 in 8,000 experiments. It is abundant within 
100 miles of the coast, and its timber, squaring from 18 to 24 inches, 
may be had without a knot from 60 to 70 feet long. A tree of this 
great size, possessing a. grain so fine, is most remarkable. It is a hard, 
heavy wood, well adapted for planking of vessels, wharves, bridges, and 
other purposes, where great strength and durability are required. It 
is one of the best timbers for resisting tensile and compressive strains, 
and is, therefore, well adapted for keelsons and beams of all kinds. 

It appears that, under favourable circumstances, Greenheart cannot 
be delivered at the shipping place for less than 1s. 3d. per cubic foot. 
Mora can be delivered at about 10d., as this wood has not been so 
much cut out as Greenheart, and is nearer water carriage. Determa, 
a kind of bastard mahogany, has of late years been more used than 
formerly, several lots having been sent to England within the last two 
or three years. Bullet tree is a very durable and strong wood, formerly 
much used for building and mill timber ; it is very plentiful in Berbice. 
The elastic gum balata is obtained from this wood, either by tapping and 
drawing the sap, or from the bark. It is intermediate in quality between 
gutta-percha and india-rubber. The Silverballi is a valuable wood for 
boats and other craft, as it is durable, and does not take the worm. 
The Tonquin bean, and Hackia or cogwood, are very hard and tough, 
and would make better backing for iron-plated ships than teak. 

The Purpleheart has a hard and heavy, though open-grained, wood ; 
the duramen in longitudinal section is bright claret ; in transverse section 
deep brown-purple ; the recent layers narrow, and pale yellow. This 
tree, which is plentiful and very large, furnishes a timber of great 
strength, durability, and elasticity, which is invaluable for resisting the 
shock of artillery discharges, on which account it is used for mortar- 
beds. It has also been suggested, by a practical shipbuilder, that this 
wood, if better known, would be likely to take the place of rosewood for 
the ornamental work of ships’ cabins. The Saka, or bastard Purple- 
heart, in brightness of colour excels the true Purpleheart, and is used for 
furniture. : 

There are several rarer and beautiful ornamental woods obtained in the 
Colony: such as a species of satinwood, with both white and reddish 
wood, agreeably scented, some pieces of which are beautifully mottled 
and curled, and are cut into costly veneers for furniture. The handsome 
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Letterwood is of a bright red chestnut colour, with small rhomboidal 
black patches, mostly isolated, though occasionally concurrent. The 
black spots in the wood have been compared to hieroglyphics, the 
spotted part being peculiar to the heart, which is seldom more than 
12 to 15 inches in circumference. 


There has been some increase in the shipments of wood from Bnitish 
Guiana, as compared with the early exports, but still the last ten years 
show a considerable decline. In 1864, 816,812 cubic feet of timber were 
shipped ; in 1878, the quantity was not one-fourth that quantity. 

At the London Exhibition of 1862, a fine collection of Jamaica woods 
was shown, numbering over 250 specimens. Some of these woods are 
very handsome and useful, especially the mahogany, the ebonies (black 
and green heart), the yacca, and others. The average value of the log- 
wood alone, exported from Jamaica in the last ten years to this country, 
ig upwards of £166,000 per annum, besides mahogany valued at £5,000 
or £6,000. 

At the Paris Exhibition, in 1867, there were exhibited two collections of 
wood from Trinidad, one consisting of 222 samples, sent by Mr. 8. 
Devenish, the Secretary, and another of 78, by Mr. H. Prestoe, the 
botanist of the Colony; of these, 38 wero pointed out as probably suitable 
for shipbuilding ; 10 of these timbers would give sidings from 20 to 23, 
and averaging 28 feet in length. ‘These included the Mora, Carape, 
Balata, Cedar, Locust, and others. Some of the woods, although much 
used locally, want testing as to strength and durability. 

There are several other of our West Indian Possessions that are well 
wooded, as the Bahamas, Dominica, &c.; but it is unnecessary to go 
into much detail respecting them, as they are not likely to be exporters of 
timber. 

An interesting collection, consisting of 170 polished slabs, was sent to 
the London Exhibition, in 1862, from Dominica, accompanied with much 
valuable scientific and commercial information by Dr. Imray. The 
number and variety of woods produced by so small a country is 
remarkable ; the lofty mountains afford different climates according to 
the elevation. The valleys and ravines in the interior of the island are 
covered with extensive forests of valuable timber trees. The difficulty in 
the way of these forests being made useful to the Colony is, however, the 
want of roads to open up the interior. The hardwood trees, such as the 
courbaril or locust, cedar, satinwood, mastic, bully tree, &c., are found 
growing in all parts of the island, both upon the coast, high upon the 
mountain sides, and in the valleys of the interior; but the best are 


chiefly found on the leeward side of the island, where the heat is greatest, 
and less rain falls, 
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Among other Colonial woods of this quarter, are the pencil cedar of 
Bermuda, the mahogany of Honduras and Jamaica, and the Angelly, of 
the West Indies, all of which are classed in the ten years’ durability of 


Lloyd’s. 
The Bermuda cedar, and the red cedar of the West Indies, are much 
used for internal joiners’ work and furniture. ® 


From British Honduras we receive, on the average, about 6,000 tons 
of logwood, and 9,000 or 10,000 tons of mahogany. The baywood, as 
the Honduras mahogany is termed in the trade, is not so good as the 
Spanish or West Indian wood, which is darker, harder, and closer in the 
grain. The Honduras mahogany is apt to be blemished by dingy gray 
spots; but the best is of a fine rich tint. It is imported in logs about 

12 to 15 feet long, and from 2 to 4, and, occasionally, 5 feet square. 
_ Passing now to the African continent, wo obtain, through our Pos- 
sessions on the West Coast, barwood and camwood, very excellent dye- 
woods, a quantity of useful ebony, and from Sierra Leone what is termed 
African oak, or teak, the produce of Oldfieldia Africana; a good ship- 
building wood. It is very hard, dense, and brittle, and somewhat 
difficult to work. 

South Africa is not so destitute of superior woods as some people 
imagine. Of late years some little has been done to bring into notice its 
useful forest trees and furniture woods. The Cape Colony and Natal 
in this respect have made good displays at each of the great Inter- 
national Exhibitions. There is still ample room, however, in many of 
our Colonies for industrial investigation and scientific research into the 
quality and character of the native woods, and the quantity and price at 
which they could be furnished to commerce. 

In the Cape Colony, if the trees are not large, they furnish some good 
cabinet woods. The klipdoorn supplies a hard, close wood of good 
dimensions. The roodpeer is hard, heavy, and close, takes a fine 
polish, somewhat resembling mahogany, and answers well for all kinds 
of furniture. The redwood is another hard, heavy, tough wood. The 
silk bark yields a wood of a fine grain, heavy, and hard, which, when 
polished, furnishes a splendid material for fancy work to the joiner. 
The saffronwood is fine grained, hard, close, and tough, and hence 
useful to the builder in the shape of beams and planks, and to the 
cabinet-maker for furniture. One or two species of lepelhout or ladle- 
wood are hard, fine grained, close, and tough, and in colour and texture 
surpass mahogany for furniture when polished. The kliphout is marbled 
like the maple, and a very handsome wood. 

One hundred samples of different indigenous woods of the Cape ‘of 
Good Hope were shown at Paris in 1867. Want of figure is a common 
peculiarity in most of the South African woods. 
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The coast lands of Natal are thickly wooded, but it is not here that 
the timber forests of the Colony are found. The larger trees on the 
coast are too twisted, hollow, or narrow, to be widely available for 
plank timber, yet they are all useful for certain specific purposes. The 
ironwood, whose stem is sometimes 18 inches wide, affords a very heavy 
and compact wood, useful for axles and other purposes requiring great 
strength. There are many other woods found upon the coast, of especial 
value to the waggon-maker, and which may probably be found valuable 
hereafter by the boat-builder and the cabinet-maker. In certain localities 
of the uplands, fine timber-yielding trees are found. The most important 
are the yellow wood, a variety of yew ; sneezewood and stinkwood are 
both long-fibred tenacious woods, of good service to the cabinet-maker ; 
and there are two species of ironwood extremely close-grained and dark- 
hued. The one, known as African ebony, would be of great value in 
England for church furniture and carving. In addition to these, there are 
many other descriptions, such as the red and white milkwoods, the red 
pearwood, of a dull colour, but uniform texture, and the red ivorywood, 
a very beautiful wood of a fine rich rose-red colour, taking a high polish. 

From Mauritius there was sent to the Paris Exhibitions 66 sections 
of wood, of which 45 were from indigenous trees, accompanied with 
descriptions of their qualities and uses. They were interesting, as con- 
tributing information relative to the forest products of the island. But 
Mauritius is too much engrossed with sugar production ever to be able 
to devote much attention to wood shipments, even if there were any 
contiguous or remunerative market at hand. 

Irrespective of the large consumption of timber in the Colonies 
themselves, the following figures, showing the value of our direct 
imports of Colonial woods, will give an idea of their export trade to the 
mother country alone, a commerce which has yet to be largely developed. 
There is also, it should be remembered, a considerable intercolonial and 
foreign trade in Colonial woods. 

Declared value of the wood imports from India and our Colonies, in 
1878, to the United Kingdom, as furnished by the Board of Trade 
returns :— 

British Guiana... sive sis a3 .. £12,595 
Jamaica... sai ats Be es es 5,058 
British Honduras ... igs Sey ses si 140,555 
W. India Islands generally oes ene see 146,652 
Prince Edward Island... ee ‘ea es 24,089 
Dominion of Canada wee is ee .. 5,196,083 
India eee sit aie vis eee ses 547,849 
Sierra Leone. dee sé tee is ave 188 


£6,072,519 
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This, it should be remembered, is not the gross value, as many descrip- 
tions of timber are included by the Board of Trade under “ other articles,” 
and the various barks, gums, resins, and other forest ‘producte received 
from our Colonies, are not included. 

It remains now only to deal with the forest products of India and 
our Eastern Colonies, and the woods of Australia and New Zealand, after 
which we shall be able to turn to a description of other important and 
valuable products of our Colonies, which contribute so largely to their 
material wealth, and to the progress of British manufactures, and the 
activity of our shipping trade. 


A CONTEMPORARY CRITIC ON THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
» COMMISSION ON UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 





THE Report of the Royal Commission on unseaworthy ships has been the 
cause of disappointment to many of those who believed that the evils which 
have afflicted our Mercantile Marine could only be cured according to the 
method prescribed by the member for Derby. That it would not disap- 
point our quarterly contemporary, Naval Science, might have been expected 
as long ago as July, 1878, when, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Plimsoll 
Commission,” we read, ‘‘ We are not among those who are able to 
express an unqualified approval of the constitution of the Commission 
- « . . both naval science and practical shipbuilding, owning, and 
management, being very imperfectly represented upon it in point of 
mumbers.”’ We are not surprised then to read in the current number of 
the same magazine that ‘‘From a commission, constituted as above 
described, it might be, and was by many anticipated that most valuable 
and statesmanlike suggestions and recommendations would emanate as 
regards insurance, courts of inquiry, the treatment of seamen, and the 
like; but that the remedies for unseaworthiness, as respects the con- 
dition of the ship itself, loading, stowage, and supervision, would hardly 
be regarded by them from a satisfactory point of view. Nor has the final 
report falsified these expectations.’’ We propose to consider in this 
article what our contemporary has to say in favour of the measure, which, 
in common with Mr. Plimsoll, wishes to enforce upon our Mercantile 
Marine—that is, a fixed load-line and compulsory survey. 

We are somewhat surprised to find a writer in our contemporary 
reproducing a current error as to the origin of Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation. 
The opening sentence of the article is, ‘‘The uneasy state of public 
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opinion, with respect to the condition of the Mercantile Navy, which the 
losses of the President, and subsequently of the London, City of Boston, 
and other large vessels had engendered, culminated in a feeling almost 
of dismay when, at the end of 1872, and the beginning of 1873, story 
after story of disaster, attended with extensive loss of life, succeeded 
each other in the papers, and harrowed the minds of the readers.” If 
we understand aright what has been said by the honourable member for 
Derby, hig grievance against the Government is that passenger ships are 
Inspected, and cargo ships are not, that the Legislature cares for the 
lives of travellers, but not for those of sailors. He says, after speaking 
of the absence of an official survey for cargo ships, ‘‘ Whilst it is all true 
which I have stated about merchant ships, every word of it, it is not the 
case with passenger ships. They are, and have been for years, surveyed 
by officers appointed by the Board of Trade, at the cost of the Govern- 
ment. What I want, and what I greatly wonder the working classes 
have not long ago demanded, is that the same measures of safety be 
employed when members of their order are concerned, as are deemed 
needful, and employed in the case of those above them.’’ The cases of 
the President, London, and City of Boston, really do not help the case 
for Government inspection at all. As passenger ships, they were all 


inspected, and we certainly cannot understand why their cases should be 


quoted as showing the necessity for a fixed load-line, or for periodical 
survey. They were limited as to load-line, and they were surveyed, 
some of them by more than one set of surveyors. Nor can it be said 
that they furnish evidence that the present inspection of passenger ships 
is, a8 is hinted in the same article, unnecessarily minute in some things, 
and imperfect and deficient in others. 

We have never yet heard anyone bold enough to say that the London 
would have been anywise different if she had been a classed ship, and 
we certainly think that the great catastrophes of the sea, such as the 
losses of the three ships cited by our contemporary, as well as those of 
the Northfleet, the Ville du Havre, and the Atlantic, if they prove anything, 
prove that no additional Government regulation will have much effect in 
securing life at sea. 

It 1s argued by Naval Science that the Board of Trade authorities are 
opposed to compulsory survey, and to a regulated load-line, because 
‘‘ Government departments are very apt to consider existing regulations, 
if not perfect, at least the best attainable. Their tendency is always 
quieta non movere; they are unwilling to encourage the substitution of a 
system, the effect of which on their operations and responsibility is yet 
unknown, for one of which they have the mastery.” Now, whatever may 
be the truth of this as a general proposition, we most strongly protest against 
its applicability in this case. So far from the Board of Trade having desired 
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to keep in their old groove, they have, in the treatment of unseaworthy 
ships, struck out an entirely new line, and have been found fault with 
by some of the witnesses before the Commission for that very reason. 
The Act of 1871 passed before, and not in consequence of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
agitation, introduced the new principle of dealing with unseaworthy ships 
when complaint was made of their unseaworthiness. Previous legislation 
referring to passenger and emigration ships was based upon the principle 
which the member for Derby, the authorities at Lloyd’s, and our con- 
temporary all advocate, and, instead of going in the old beaten track, 
. the Board of Trade in that Act, and in the subsequent one of 1873, 
have undertaken, what to them is a much more arduous task—that is, 
the dealing with unseaworthy ships as such, and not as part of a general 
inspection. A general inspection and supervision of all ships would be 
less troublesome to the Board, but much more troublesome to British 
shipowners generally, much less effective as regards the stopping of bad 
ships, much more harassing to good ships. It is, we think, subject of 
congratulation that the Board of Trade did not choose the method recom- 
mended to them by the experience of previous legislation, which was, 
nevertheless, good for its purpose, but adopted the new method of the 
Acts of 1871 and 1878. Mr. Plimsoll’s book and agitation have been 
‘most useful in one respect only, they have been instrumental in inducing 
Parliament to extend the powers of the Board of Trade. The machinery 
for dealing with the evil was prepared by the Act of 1871; the member 
for Derby got up steam, and so enabled that machinery to bey effectively 
used. If the tendency of Government officials is often quieta non movere, 
it is hardly to be wondered at; it is usually their fate to receive all the 
kicks, and none of the praise. If they wish to move on, and to undertake 
new duties which they believe would benefit the public, it is said that 
they want to increase their own importance and elevate their own position, 
and that the country does not want to be over-governed ; while, on the 
other hand, if they happen to be found not in the full current of the 
stream of public opinion, if is said that they are so bound up with red 
tape that they cannot move. 

We have said so much of late about the load-line that we are somewhat 
reluctant to go into this part of the question again in answer to our con- 
‘ temporary. All we should say now, in refutation of the arguments 
which are merely the old stock ones, would be a repetition of what we 
have said before. We must protest, however, against the writer’s 
description of Mr. Rundell’s scheme as being practically identical with 
Mr. Martell’s. The Commissioners are found fault with for stating 
that Mr. Rundell is opposed to marking a load-line on a ship’s side. We 
have carefully read Mr. Rundell’s evidence, and his proposals as to marking 
ships, and we are certainly at one with the Royal Commission on this 
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point, and we can see no other meaning, even in the selected evidence 
quoted by Naval Science. Mr. Rundell proposed at first to mark a point 
on a ship's side, showing the water-line at which 25 per cent. of spare 
buoyancy would be cut off. He protested against its being inferred from 
this that 25 per cent. would be a proper proportion of spare buoyancy, 
and since that period he has proposed (and of this the writer in Naral 
Science would appear not to be informed) to mark not only a 25 per 
cent. point, but several other percentage points, thus clearly indicating 
that he does not propose to fix any empirical load-line, but to mark 
certain dimensions on the ship’s side. The Royal Commission propose 
to mark a scale of feet, showing the freeboard on a ship’s side. Mr- 
Rundell proposes to show the same thing in terms of the capacity by a 
scale of percentages of spare buoyancy. We have given our objections 
to this latter proposal in our last volume, in the articles on ‘‘ Rules of 
Freeboard ;”’ they are, briefly, that buoyancy is useful chiefly as a means 
of comparison between full ships and mediums not between the latter 
and fine ships, and that Mr. Rundell’s plan loses all its simplicity and 
meaning when he comes to deal with superstructures and spar-decks. 
Seeing what everyone sees, that a ton of space in these structures is not 
of the same importance as a ton below the main-deck, he proposes to 
assess them, and his assessment is entirely a matter of opinion ; it 
may be right for a few ships, but is as likely wrong as not for the 
majority. We need hardly say, that our contemporary, like everyone else 
who possesses any scientific or practical knowledge of the subject, is 
against a hard and fast load-line. He believes, however, in the moral 
effect of having a load-line of some sort marked, but is very indefinite 
as to what such load-line would indicate. It is not to be a point beyond 
which the vessel shall not be loaded, nor is it to be a point to which she 
may always safely load, but something between. It is argued that such 
a line would be useful as furnishing evidence “ which, in case of mishap, 
would be at once available in a court of law.” Much better evidence 
is furnished by the records of the freeboard kept by the Board of Trade, 
and in the ship’s log-book. If the scale of feet were marked on the 
ship’s side from the main-deck downwards, everyone could see, and any- 
one might be at liberty to record the fact of the actual freeboard in feet 
and inches, and if at the same place were marked the vessel's depth of 
hold to the main-deck, the whole of the facts of the case would be made 
public, and exposed to the criticism, and observation of all concerned, 
better than by any empirical load-lines, meaning nothing. 

Mr. Barnaby’s evidence is also referred to by our contemporary in 
justification of the views sustained. That gentleman, we are told, 
‘‘while assenting to Mr. Duncan’s statement, that according to the rule 
of surplus buoyancy, the lightship would have to carry the heaviest 
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load, remarks: ‘I do not think that would have a bad effect; I think 
the skill of the shipbuilder ought to be directed towards making a ship 
strong enough with as little material as possible.’’”’ Then, the case of 
the ironclads in the Royal Navy is quoted as an instance of the weight 
of the structure having been decreased, while its strength 1s retained, 
Under the admirable management of the Chief Naval Architect and the 
constructors of the Navy, it may almost be said that every new ironclad 
is an improvement upon the last; less weight and more strength is the 
rule. It must, however, be remembered, that saving of weigbt has not 
always been saving of expense ; and, as such, would not commend itself 
to owners of commercial ships; and then, what 1s the most important 
consideration of all, the designers of the ships in the Royal Navy have 
not had their hands tied by any rules of trade, but have been at liberty 
to adopt whatever peculiarities of structure they believed would be best, 
and would impart most strength. We doubt whether they would have 
done 80 well, if in addition to designing their own ships, they had to satisfy 
a registry committee or a government surveyor, that every change was a safe 
one. Granted that the registry committee were liberal and reasonable in 
their views on such matters, as we believe both Lloyd’s and the Liverpool 
Registry have always shown themselves to be, there is, and must be, in 
all cases, inevitable friction which retards improvement. An owner 
orders a vessel from a builder to take the highest class at Lloyd’s ; it is 
the builder’s business to build the vessel as cheaply as he can; 1s it 
likely that he will trouble himself to frame her in some new way, which 
shall produce a lighter ship with equal strength, when he knows that 
certainly for the first ship so built the expense will be as much or more, 
that he will have some little trouble to prove to Lloyd’s that all is right 
as to strength, and that he will have a very great deal of trouble to get 
his foremen and workmen up to the new kind of work. For many years 
in our naval history, the constructors of His Majesty’s ships worked in 
fetters ; and the consequence was that the French ships were vastly 
superior to ours ; now, the architects of the Royal Navy are free, and 
the world admires and copies our ironclad ships. A little further on we 
are told, in answer to the allegation that a fixed load-line would lead to 
the building of weak ships:—‘‘ On the contrary, merchants of high 
repute, who value their cargo, will look out for the strong ships, and pay 
@ higher freight in comparison for carriage of their goods in them. And 
the rapid deterioration of ships loaded beyond their strength, and the 
necessity of frequent and expensive repairs, would soon convince the 
owner of the unprofitableness of his investment in weak ships.’”’ Weare 
glad to be able to agree with our contemporary in this view of the question, 
and it is thus we think the case must be eventually met. The powers 
which the Board of Trade now have will enable-them to weed out from 
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our Mercantilo Marine all absolutely unseaworthy ships much more 
readily than it could be done by any other system ; but for the increase 
in the general efficiency of the Mercantile Marine, and for the introduc- 
tion of stronger and better (not necessarily heavier) ships than we have 
at present, we can only rely upon tha shipowners themselves. Let them 
take the pains to understand their own business thoroughly, as many 
well-known shipowners and builders do, and they will see that the good, 
seaworthy, strong, and properly-laden ship answers the best, and must 
pay the best. Is not our contemporary going a little too far in so-called 
Naval Science as against Nautical sense ? 


ADAMS'S COXLOMETER. 





TE instruction of our seamen in the principles, as well as the practice 
of navigation, and the intelligent perception on their part of the nature 
of the phenomena upon which their own and their passengers’ lives 
depend, is a matter the importance of which is acknowledged more 
widely every day. Partly, perhaps, from the complications introduced 
where steam is used, partly, it may be, from the necessity of studying 
the general laws of winds and currents, but chiefly, no doubt, from the 
tendency of the age towards refinement in education, the study of theory 
is no longer held to be entirely impractical. To no one, indeed, is the 
advantage of this change so great as to the student himself, since it not 
merely enables him to grasp the details of the processes in one-tenth 
of the time ordinarily consumed, but renders impossible that painful 
forgetfulness which so often ensues even in experienced seamen after 
they have laid aside their work for a year or two. 

The truth is, that the elementary principles of astronomy upon which 
the calculations of navigation depend, are neither complicated nor abstruse. 
They are as simple in conception as fruitful in result; and there are but 
four causes which tend to create any difficulty concerning them, all of 
which may be easily removed by a good method of illustration. The 
first of these, no doubt, is the imaginary character of the necessary con- 
ceptions. Just as it is almost impossible to form a true idea of a picture 
from description, so it is exceedingly difficult to frame in the mind the 
image of the different planes required in astronomy, at least with such 
accuracy as shall enable us to distinctly see the meaning and use of the 
calculations based upon them. The ideas themselves are dim and hazy 


in the mind, and, of necessity, their relations to each other are dim and 
hazy also. 
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Another difficulty arisesfrom the isolated manner in which the different 
elements of the calculation are ordinarily brought before the reader. 
There is, for example, so far as we are aware, no text-book which illus- 
trates in a single diagram the combined results of parallax, refraction, 
and dip, but each of these corrections has a separate explanation of its 
own, which serves, no doubt, well enough to give a correct idea of each, 
but which is of but little avail towards picturing the combined result 
of all. 

A third difficulty, of a somewhat similar character to the last, is pro- 
duced by the representation of spherical phenomena on flat surfaces ; 
and a fourth—and this, perhaps, the greatest of all—arises from the 
fact that appearance is almost always opposed to reality, and while the 
eye of the navigator refers the apparently moving poles, or equinoctial to 
his apparently fixed horizon, his mind is required to refer the really moving 
horizon to the really fixed equinoctial or ecliptic. Any method of illus- 
tration, therefore, which obviates these difficulties, even in a partial 
degree, must evidently be of considerable help to an intelligent study of 
astronomy and navigation. 

We have, then, no slight pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
readers to the new and highly ingenious instrument called a Colometer, 
a copy of which, we understand, has, upon the recommendation of 
Captain Trivett, R.N.R., been ordered by the Board of Trade to be placed 
in the Examining Department, at Tower Hill, with a view to ascertaining 
its value in testing the thoroughness with which candidates apprehend, 
not merely the details, but the principles of navigation. This instrament, 
which has gained the approval of some of our most eminent astronomers, 
is invented by Mr. W. Marsham Adams, formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and may be best described in the language of the Parliamentary 
Report made by the Commissioners to the Vienna Exhibition of 18783— 

‘¢ The three inventions,” says this report, ‘‘ which Mr. Adams exhibited 
at Vienna, and upon which the jury conferred a medal, have all of them an 
identical object—viz., the embodiment of abstract mathematical conceptions 
and relations in a visible and tangible form. The third of these,” it con- 
tinues, after describing the other two, ‘is the Celometer, which exhibits 
in a concrete form all the conceptions which are necessary for nautical 
astronomy and the relations which exist between them. These inventions 
were suggested to Mr, Adams by various difficulties which suggested 
themselves to his own mind during the progress of his education at 
school and at the University, and were primarily designed to simplify the 
study of elementary geometry. In prosecution of this object, it occurred 
to him .. . . to devise an instrument which should illustrate 
physically the conceptions of celestial latitude and longitude, as well as 
right ascension and declination. The method of representing the true 
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horizon soon afterwards suggested itself, and subsequently the corrections 
for dip, parallax, and refraction, were added. By these means the whole 
theory of nautical astronomy becomes evident at a glance.” 

That the Colometer will fulfil the purpose to which it has been 
applied by the Board of Trade, no one can doubt who knows the 
sagacity and experience of Captain Trivett ; and, indeed, a simple inspee- 
tion of the instrument will suffice to show how valuable it may be 
for testing the thoroughness of a candidate’s knowledge. But we shall 
be very much mistaken if the gain to the student does not exceed even 
that to the examiner. Already, as we are informed, the committee of 
H.M.S. training-ship, Conway, has ordered 2 Celometer to be placed on 
board, and the President of the Naval College at Greenwich has apphed 
to the Admiralty for leave to purchase one for the College, and we con- 
fidently predict that, before a very long time has elapsed, one of these 
instruments will be found, not merely in every examining department to our 
principal ports, but also in every ship or school where the principles of 
navigation or elementary astronomy are taught. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





The Steamship Owners’ Telegraphic Code. By E. B. Scott. Published by 
the Author, at 2, Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, London, H.C. 1874. 


THE objects of this Code are to provide the means of sending telegraphic 
messages between owners and masters or agents more economically than 
at present, and to enable the fullest details to be incorporated in few 
words. Such Code arrangements are in very successful operation in the 
United States, and are, in some cases, working well in our own country 
wherever they are adequate to the occasion success generally follows. 
The idea of the Code now before us is undoubtedly a good one, and as 
far as we can judge from the plan itself, the vocabulary and arrangement 
of subjects are very carefully worked out. The author, being aware that 
no code can provide for every contingency, has made provision for special 
requirements by a supplementary vocabulary which will meet the 
difficulty more than half-way. All we can say about the scheme now 
before us is that on the face of it there appears a very reasonable ground 
for expectation that owners may make it advantageously serviceable to 
themselves. The Code and its applicability to ita intended purpoees 
 Taust stand the test of practical trial, but we. think that the carefal manner 
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an which the details of the scheme are carried out entitle the work to 
some consideration. 


Practical Notes on Marine Surveying and Nautical Astronomy. By 
Captain Richard C. Mayne, R.N., C.B., F.R.G.8., &c. London: J.D. 
Potter. 1874. 


Tae information given to the nautical community under the above 
modest title will be found both useful and interesting to the ordinary 
navigator. Captain Mayne, as a surveying officer of repute, is well 
qualified to write upon the subject, and his practical notes are very 
comprehensive. In the preface, the author states that in his work no 
pretension is made to anything original or that is not perfectly well 
known to surveyors, but in Chapter X., under the heading of ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous,” he gives a vast deal of information from his own scrap-book, 
the results of his actual experience, and much of this cannot fail to be 
most useful to shipmasters. 


Lables for Travellers adapted to the Pocket or Sextant Case. Compiled 
by Admiral Bethune, C.B., F.R.A.8., &c. Second Edition. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwoods. 1874. 


We are glad to see a second edition of this most useful little work. 
We have before commended it, and we now congratulate the Admiral on 
its success. 


History of the Lifeboat and its Work. By Richard Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law, and Secretary of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 


Tu1s work is well printed, capitally illustrated, and, we think, likely to 
be popular with the general public, being full of interesting details as to 
services rendered by means of lifeboats. The volume is an admirable 
' advertisement for the Institution of which the author is a very efficient 
secretary, and we need not add that the Institution is most deserving of 
all the advertising which can be given to it. We hope substantial benefit 
in the shape of increased subscriptions for the Institution will be the 
result of the publication of this work. 


Charts of Meteorological Data for Square 8, Extending from the Equator to 
10° N. Latitude, and from 20° to 80° W. Longitude; also Remarks to 
accompany above Charts. Published by authority of the Meteorological 
Committee. London: J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, and E. Stanford, 6, 
Charing Cross. 1874. 


THe Meteorological Committee, since 1867, have been acing good 

service in investigating and recording phenomena of ocean meteorology 

for the benefit of the seaman. The Charts now published are most 
25 
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valuable, and are well worth the study of all mariners who navigate 
the region included in the square of these observations. We propose in 
a future number to republish some of the information and advice con- 
tained in the work, and we have no doubt that many of our readers will 
find the particulars given of great service. 


UNSEAWORTHINESS ASHORE.—“ THE SAUCY LASS.” 


(ComMUNICATED.) 





AuTHOouGH legislation, and a proper system of supervision, may do much 
to reduce the number of unseaworthy ships, and thus lessen the loss of 
life at sea, yet it 1s evident, as we have often pointed out, that the 
number of accidents are due as much, if not more, to unseaworthy 
crews as to faulty ships, and it, therefore, becomes a serious question 
how this is to be remedied. Now, although higher wages may attract 
a better class of men into the Merchant Service, and the system of 
apprenticeship, if fully carried out, may, in the future, do much to 
train up a body of competent sailors, yet it is clear that no vessel 
can be considered seaworthy unless manned, not only by a competent, 
but a healthy crew. There is no doubt whatever that the class of 
diseases from which seamen are most often rendered unfit for duty are, 
in their origin, such as some recent Acts are intended to lessen. 
We have had experience of this when in medical charge of ships, 
sailing from Southampton to the Cape of Good Hope, and have obtained 
the opinion of many of the surgeons both in the Peninsular and Oriental 
service, and in the Atlantic trade, and they fully agree on this point. 
It is, however, probably in sailing ships that such disease is most widely 
prevalent. The medical officers of the Dreadnought could give 
numerous instances of unseaworthy men totally unfit for duty, who, 
having signed articles, have come as out-patients suffering from diseases 
which the Acts are intended to lessen. The question is, then, how is 
this state of things to be avoided. Is there no remedy? And, if there 
be a remedy, why should it not be applied? Now, it is our deliberate 
opinion that if inspection could be extended to all ‘‘ unseaworthy 
vessels,” cruising about our large ports, these evils would be reduced to 
a minimum. The British public are too prone to beled by the nose 
by agitators, who make outcry and clamour, and who, rejecting 
reason and truth, gain a transient victory by appealing to the prejudices 
and sentimentality of their audiences. But their high-flowm and 
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sensational speeches, when subjected to analysis, resolve themselves into 
““ words, mere words,” and closely resemble ‘‘a tale told by an idiot, 
fall of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Reason and common sense 
will in the long run gain the day. The Acts for the inspection of unsea- 
worthy craft ashore, as applied to our large garrison towns, have been 
passed, in spite of the most strenuous opposition, and the British 
public require only to be made more fully aware of the vast amount of 
good, moral, physical, and religious, which these Acts, ealled by Sir 
J. Trelawny the most benevolent that have been passed this century, 
have affected, to gratefully acquiesce in further extension; they re- 
quire only to be educated up to the point. Dr. Brewer says that more 
good has been done by them in three years than has been accomplished 
by the united efforts of the religious world in this direction. Without 
exception, clergy, medical men, and attendants on establishments, where 
the unseaworthy craft are laid up in dock, speak in favour of the Acts. 
Let us, then, briefly review some of the results already obtained, and let 
.the facts speak for themselves. . 

First, then, respecting the diminution of unseaworthiness amongst our 
army. The return of Dr. Balfour, in 1878, shows that in 1864, before 
the passing of the Acts, at twenty-eight stations, the cases laid up in 
dock for unseaworthiness were 108°6 per 1,000; in 1872, 54:2 per 
1,000, at fourteen stations, under the Acts, thus showing a reduc- 
tion of one-half. But, say our opponents, ‘figures can be made to prove 
anything ;” the fact is, they say, ‘‘ unseaworthiness of this class has 
been steadily on the decline of late years, and the inspection of shore- 
going vessels has had nothing to do with it.” If this be so, then, of 
course, stations not under the inspection Acts ought to have no more of 
this class of unseaworthiness than those under it. What does the report 
say upon this point? That ‘an average of eight years shows that at 
stations not under the Acts, in an average force of 32,500, the ratio 
{of unseaworthy cases taken into dock) was 103°1 per 1,000; whilst at 
stations under the Acts, in an average of 31,000, the proportion was 
63 per 1,000. If the results of 1872 alone be compared, the admissions 
into dock show a difference of 68°9 per 1,000 in favour of stations 
under the Acts. Truly our opponent’s house does not appear to be 
founded on a rock. Again, in the Plymouth district—in three towns, 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse—6,000 took part in the Dartmoor 
manceuvres, who came from places under the Acts, and the cases of 
unseaworthiness were 8 per 1,000. Nearly 2,000 came from unpro- 
tected districts, and the proportion of unseaworthy cases among them was 
five times as great. In the case of the Royal Navy, it is more difficult 
to get at statistics, but it has been abundantly proved that the preva- 
lence of unseaworthiness of this class is far greater, and its character 
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much more dangerous at ports where the inspection Acts are not m 
Operation. This was ‘never more abundantly proved than in the last 
cruise of the Channel fleet to certain unprotected ports. 

So much for the diminution of unseaworthiness amongst the “Jolly 
Tar’”’ sort of sea-going craft. Let us now consider whether the number 
of unseaworthy shore-going cruisers is not also much diminished at places 
under the Acts, in the case of those dangerous little craft of the ‘“ Saacy 
Lass’ class, whose timbers, ribs, &c., are often unseaworthy, while 
their figure-heads, &c., are painted up to deceive the ordinary observer. 
Here, again, statistics will come to our aid, and prove conclusively thst 
temporary seclusion has been found to exercise a most beneficent effect 
on a large number of craft of the ‘‘ Saucy Lass” and ‘ Lively Polly” 
class, nnd been conducive to their restoration, if not to the A 1 class, 
at least to a good sound classification. In the return presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1872, the number of this class of craft on the register books has 
been reduced one-half in the seventeen towns where the inspection Acts 
are in operation. Out of 11,995 of these, 578 have joined the legal 
‘‘ diphthong ” class (got married,so to speak), 907 have entered havens, 
and 2,574 were restored to their original classification. In May, 1873, 
statistics show that, notwithstanding the influx into inspected districts 
of craft of this uninspected class from the unprotected districts, the total 
number, on the 81st of December, had been reduced. This was particu- 
larly the case as regards comparatively young craft. In 1866, there 
were 877 under seventeen years of age; on the 31st of December, 1872, 
only 9. The number of ‘‘ unseaworthy ’’’ houses had also been reduced 
by eighteen during the year, and many young, as well as mature dis- 
classed vessels, owe their rescue and restoration, and reclassification, to 
the well-directed and humane efforts of the inspecting and other officials 
engaged. In Plymouth and Devonport there were in April, 1865, 109 of 
the unseaworthy craft under fifteen, and 207 under seventeen years of age; 
on the 31st of December, 1872, not one under fifteen, and only one under 
seventeen. The Police Commissioners report in August, 1874, thst 
1,568 of these craft have been registered for the first time during the 
year, and these new registries are not of new craft, but are of craft 
recently transferred to the register, chiefly from unprotected districts, yet 
at the end of the year, the number of craft on the registries was 169 les: 
than the preceding year; 179, between twelve and eighteen, and 11i, 
between eighteen and thirty years of age, who had been found in 





,dangerous proximity to rocks, or in improper places, have beet | 
rescued. The dread of being brought under the Acts appears to haves — 


deterrent effect upon such of the vessels of this class as may be on the 
borderland between partial security and inevitable danger. 
In the face of well-known facts like these, it does appear perfectly mar 
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vellous that people should still assert that the Acts have done no good 
whatever in rescuing some vessels from destruction, and in repairing and 
reclassing others. But there are still persons who, in spite of the still 
stronger evidence of the immunity from small-pox affected by vaccina- 
tion, continue to find fault with the compulsory Vaccination Act, 
and object very strongly to have their children vaccinated. With 
fanatics like these, discussion is perfectly useless; there appears to 
be some peculiar distortion in their mental vision, they are convinced 
that white is black, and all the arguments in the world will not persuade 
them to the contrary. 

It is, however, chiefly on sentimental grounds that our opponents base 
their arguments. They call the inspection Acts immoral, prate about 
legalising unseaworthiness in the “‘ Saucy Lass ’”’ class of craft, of making 
vice and fraud safe, supplanting the Divine law by a human law, degrading 
the craft or ship that is inspected; and other nonsense of this kind. It 
is not true that unseaworthiness or fraud are legalised, because the 
unseaworthy vessel is surveyed. The unseaworthiness is “‘ sufficiently 
apparent "’ (as the Royal Commissioners on unseaworthy ships say) to be 
remarked by the State as a fact, and treated accordingly, that is all. 
Human nature has not yet attained perfection, even among the oppo- 
nents of the inspection Acts, and. probably there are some among them 
who, if they obeyed the dictates of their consciences, would have 
some compunction in heaving the first stone. They forget, moreover, 
in their virtuous anxiety to punish sinners, that the innocent suffer 
with the guilty ; that tiny craft, as yet unlaunched on the ocean of lie, 
must bear the penalty. The argument seems to be, that ‘‘ because our 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, therefore the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.” It is well known that unseaworthiness, of the sort we 
have been referring to, is transmitted, and that multitudes of puny, 
ricketty, wretched craft, are launched, who drag through a few years of 
a miserable existence, till they fail from utter unseaworthiness, and sink 
to rise no more. The cause of their unseaworthiness was inherent 
weakness, and not the result of any casualty, or disaster at sea. 

The State has as much right to interfere with one class of disease, or with 
one sort of unseaworthy craft, as another, and to prevent any ship from 
drowning people, or any one person from spreading infection. The State 
has as much right to lay up an unseaworthy ship as it has to insist 
upon proper sanitary precautions being taken to prevent the spread 
of disease. Persons, and ships, and vehicles, become public characters, or 
public conveniencies, or public dangers, by virtue of their calling, or cha- 
racter, or uses ; and, if dangerous, ought, ipso facto, to render themselves 
liable to observation. It is in the early stages that unseaworthiness, and 
in some diseases, that the matter is capable of being thoroughly met, 
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and it is only by a system of inspection of cases in which the malady 
or disease is ‘‘ sufficiently apparent,” or the classification sufficiently 
low, that it is possible to get hold of these cases. Shore-going craft 
themselves do not always show symptoms that they are unseaworthy, 
any more than do some patients when dangerously contagious know 
that they are diseased at all. It is in these cases that the inspecting 
officer interferes, because he has reason to believe that there is ‘‘ serious 
danger to human life.’’ Moreover, it is all humbug to suppose that any 
craft, suffering from dangerous unseaworthiness, is degraded by being 
docked for examination. Those who have attended the practice of 
any of the hospitals, know very well that patients, who are old hands, 
look upon a medical examination as a matter of course; and, as re- 
gards sound ships, they always come out none the worse. Persons who 
have only just commenced a doubtful career may dislike official super- 
vision, but this very dislike is the cause of many returning to the better 
paths; and so with unseaworthy ships often restored to their 
original class. It is not every craft that is inspected, but only 
those whose soundness is doubtful. The very fact that the chance 
exists of being brought under survey certainly cannot create un- 
seaworthiness, or lead to it in any way, but, on the other hand, 
must be deterrent. As for the argument that mankind is more likely to 
be vicious, if proper sanitary measures are taken, or unseaworthy ships are 
likely to be more unseuworthy, if the rotten ones are stopped, all doctors 
know, and all surveyors know perfectly well, that cases of restraint, 
because of the absence of surveys, are few and far between—‘“‘ rari nantes 
tn gurgite vasto.” It is said, again, that the Acts are one-sided—that 
they should apply to both parties. That is like saying, to argue by 
analogy, which we prefer doing, rather than following our opponents 
in their intricacies of unsatisfactory detail, that the public who use an 
omnibus should be inspected, as well as the omnibus let out for hire 
to the public. If it were the public who let themselves out for hire, 
and if the omnibuses employed the public, then, undoubtedly, the 
. public ought to be inspected, and not the omnibus. The principle is 
plain, and the conclusion obvious ; it is the side that goes out for hire 
voluntarily, or is let out as a speculation for hire, on whom the inconve- 
niences of inspection must fall. In fact, we rather think that inspection of 
the kind referred to, has the effect that the Royal Commission on unsea- 
worthy ships say it has on engines and boilers, ‘‘ it hampers trade ;"’ and. 
as we have said as regards engine and boiler inspection, ‘‘ trade ought to 
be hampered” when dangerous contrivances are set before and offered 
openly for the use of the general public. An inspection of the genera 
public, as well as of any public nuisance, would be utterly impossible a: 
application. It has often been alleged that many seaworthy shore-goine 
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craft have been subjected to detention by the police. If a few solitary 
instances had occurred, we should still be disposed to say that to do so 
great a good as is done, a little harm may be endured. 

In conclusion, as it is an undoubted fact that the Acts have done, and 
are still doing a vast amount of good, physical and moral, in all those places 
where they are in force, then, in spite of sentimentalists, in spite of the 
preachings, perversions, and denunciations of one-sided moralists, and in 
‘spite of the hysterical and inventive utterings of the ‘shrieking sister- 
hood,” does not common sense, and do not decency, morality, and 
national safety, require that the Acts should be extended, if not at once 
universally, at all events, to our Jarge ports. 

L.R.C.P., London, M.R.C.S. 
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STEAMSHIPS, 
No. of Ships No. of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
Port First Six added July to First Six added July to 
Months. Oct. inclusive. Months. Oct. inclasive. 
Glasgow ... .. 53 .. 80 78,866 44,608 
Greenock ... aia 4 aa 5 10,239 17,161 
Port Glasgow ... 12 ee 7 9,959 5,054 
Sunderland .. 18 .. 10 16,720 11,924 
Newcastle iene 320 we «= DD 80,816 28,219 
North Shields ... 16 Ste 7 5,429 . 8,707 
South Shields ... 10 5 4,469 1,246 
Liverpool ... . 18 7 11,511 6,271 
Dundee 2 1 8,278 2,593 
Hartlepool 5 3 5,189 - 3,912 
Aberdeen ... 8 2, 1,528 2,147 
London 9 5 1,352 4,944 
Belfast : bi 2 — 10,012 — 
Stockton ... 4 1 5,617 1,672 
Kirkcaldy ... 1 — 1,160 — 
Middlesbro’ ; 8 ess 3 7,690 8,059 
Hull 5 4 5,230 diez 903 
Leith 2 — 2,576 — 
Bo'ness : 1 . = 1,344 _ 
Whitehaven 1 — 889 — 
Barrow... 4 “fs 8 4,817 7,352 
Other Ports 10 11 2,658 2,747 
Total 206 126 - 214,794 146,919 


Port. 
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Sarina Sures, 


No.of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage GrossTonnage 
First Six added July to First Six added July to 
Months. Oct. inclusive. Months. Oot. inclusive. 


Aberdeen ... 
Barrow 
Belfast 
Bristol 
Cowes 
Dartmouth 
Dundee 
Faversham 
Glasgow ... 
Greenock ... 
Hull 
- Jersey 
Liverpool ... 
London ... 
Middlesbro’ 
Newcastle... 
Plymouth ... 
Port Glasgow 
Portsmouth 
Rochester... 
Southampton 
South Shields 
Stockton ... 
Sunderland 
Whitehaven 
Workington 
Yarmouth 
Other Ports 


Total 








6 4 8,577 ... 8,919 
1 os 4 1,777... =~ :108 
2 1 2968 ... 1,964 
5 2 501... 2085 
9 wo — w 612 ., = 
1 995 ... 8i7 
4 2. & oe 1,479 2... 2,765 
4 2 868 ... 149 
12 14 10,951 ... 19,620 
4 7 ww. 160 ... 7,118 
11... 8 758  ... 1,984 
5 4 g60...~Ss 281 
15 5 9,628  ... 8,557 
17 22 230. «3:1,496 ws. s«i 98 
1 = 1467... = 
8 ae 460... ee 
9 4 .. 582 . 888 
8 4 9,147 ... 5,174 
5 — . 668 .. os 
5 .. 1 192g 4B 
7 oo. wei 39 
= 1 — ... 1,206 
2 1 ... $8,616 ... 2,498 
26 16... 28,128 ==... —:15, 570 
1 1 1,249... 938 
1 — .. 1,068... = 
6< ax, 10 x 216 ... 686 
108 74 18,041 ... 5,819 
290 186 90,769 75,410 
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COLOURED LIGHTS FOR OPEN BOATS. 


(Cutter of H.M.S. “ Aurora” and the Steamer * Duke of Leinster” 
Collision in the Clyde.) 





By Articles 8 and 9 of the Order in Council, dated 9th January, 1868, 
stringent regulations are laid down regarding the kind of lights to be 
used by open boats. Article 8 of this order refers to the kind of lights 
to be shown by pilot-boats—namely, white lights at the masthead, and 
a ‘‘ flare-up”, at frequent intervals. Article 9, entitled ‘‘ Lights for 
Fishing-vessels and Boats,’’ says :—‘‘ Open fishing-boats and other open 
boats shall not be required to carry side-lights required for other vessels, 
but shall, if they do not carry such lights, carry a lantern, having a green 
slide on the one side, and a red slide on the other side; and on 
the approach of or to other vessels such lantern shall be exhibited 
in sufficient time to prevent collision, so that the green light shall 
not be seen on the port side, nor the red light on the starboard side. 
Fishing-vessels and open boats when at anchor or attached to their nets 
and stationary, shall exhibit a bright white light. Fishing-vessels and 
open boats shall, however, not be prevented from using a flare-up in 
addition if considered expedient.’ It is stated that the light which was 
presented by the cutter to the Duke of Leinster was a bright one. As 
by Article 9 of the regulations a bright light signifies that the boat show- 
ing it is stationary, those on board the Duke of Leinster, on seeing such 
a white light in such a position would naturally port the helm. As the 
cutter was in motion, however, this would have the effect of bringing the 
the steamer across the course of the small boat. If it be that a boat 
required by law to show a coloured light, is passing across the bows of 
the steamer from the steamer’s port side to the steamer’s starboard side, 
and instead of showing a green light she shows a white light, or if 
such a boat be passing from the steamer’s starboard side to the 
steamer’s port side across her bows, the boat shows a white light, 
instead of showing a red one, she misleads the steamer entirely. The 
present accident has been attributed by some to the failure to show a 
green light on the cutter, which, of course, would have intimated that 
she was travelling across the Firth from the harbour. It seems to be 
pretty generally believed that the Clansman, coming down so soon after 
the accident was the chief cause of the extensive loss of life which 
resulted from the accident. The Clansman ran past about five minutes 
after the small boat was struck by the Duke of Leinster ; but even by 
this time several boats had reached the spot, and were engaged in 
rescuing & number of men who were struggling in the water. A boy who 
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has been saved, says that he was astride of an oar, and, therefore, ins 
position to see all that passed. He states that there were a number of 
people swimming about after the accident until the Clansman came wp, 
but that he could see nothing of them after she passed, and heard only 
one man call for help. It is probable that the Clansman, coming pellmell 
into the midst of those struggling in the water, finished the work the 
collision with the Duke of Leinster had begun. If the boats had carned 
lights, they would have been seen by those on board the Clansran, who 
would doubtless have taken steps to avoid a collision. But it is said 
that none of the rescuing boats were provided with lights at all, and cer- 
tainly none of them are provided with the kind of lantern required bs 
Article 9 of the regulations. There is, however, a grave question, 
whether in the special case of Greenock boats the inspection of their 
lights 1s by bye-law placed under a local authority; if so, the Tom 
Council, and not the Board of Trade, will have to explain why, whe 
any regulation is infringed by the local boats, notice is not taken of it. 
As regards the lights of the Admiralty cutter, that is, of course, a matter 
for their Lordships ; but there is no enactment anywhere on the 
Statute Book that exempts H.M.S. from any regulation applicable to 
the side-lights of all ships. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 





WE think it is a matter for great rejoicing that our British Governmen 
has not yielded to the narrow counsels of: those who decry the utihty 
and expediency of again sending out a national exploring expedition & 
the Arctic regions. One of the greatest privileges and responsibilites 
attaching to a country like our own, with maritime resources far superic? 
to those of any other nation, is to send good ships and brave men to a! 
parts of the world, to explore, survey, and open up routes for navigsticc 
which have not previously been known, in order, not only to aid Bntist 
mariners and extend British commerce, but to assist the navigators an: 
the trade of all countries. It is a high cosmopolitan duty which we have 
been privileged to perform with success for a long period ; and the charts. 
sailing directions, and hydrographic information published in this count; 
as the results of such explorations, are of the greatest value to foreig: 
navigators, as well as to the mariners of our own country. This wort 
is always being carried on with more or less vigour by our Admiralty. 
the public money is spent upon it; it is approved by the nation, 


other countries recognise its value, and co-operate with us. An expeé: 


ane es 
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tion to the Arctic regions is merely an extension of the work now 
performed, but it involves the expenditure of more money; consequently, 
there has been considerable opposition to sending out a national expedi- 
tion. Moreover, amongst Arctic geographers, there has for some time 
been a difference of opinion as to the best route by which to ascend into 
the Polar regions; and this vexed question has also, in some measure, 
operated against the formation of an expedition. The recent explorations 
carried out by Lieutenants Payer and Weyprecht have tended greatly to 
corroborate the views of British geographers as to the advantages of the 
route by Baffin’s Bay and Smith Sound ; and Dr. Petermann has written 
a vigorous letter to the Royal Geographical Society, strongly urging that 
another appeal be made to the British Government to continue the 
exploration so ably and courageously begun by our countrymen, and 
that the question as to the route be not allowed to stand in the way. 
Upon this, Mr. Disraeli, before whom the subject had been brought 
previously to Dr. Petermann’s letter, has wisely agreed to allow the 
expenditure necessary for an Arctic expedition, and it is now only a 
question of arrangement. We are heartily glad that .this is at last 
decided, and we believe that, with the aid of our present scientific and 
practical knowledge, much valuable work may be done. Of course, the 
Smith Sound route will be selected, and we may fairly expect that results 
of great scientific interest will be obtained, even though the North Pole 
be not reached, ora North-West passage discovered. It is, we under- 
stand, to be entirely in the hands of naval officers. This is well, for the 
discipline of the service will be exceedingly useful in carrying out the 
undertaking. The selection of a leader may possibly be no easy. matter, 
but, in our opinion, a great enterprise like the present would be well 
directed by a comparatively young officer, endowed with enthusiasm to 
urge him forward, physical strength to enable him to endure trials and 
fatigue, and just judgment and resolution to enable him to rule and lead 
his subordinates. 

We would take this opportunity of recording the important work per- 
formed in this direction by Captain Wiggins, of the Mercantile Marine, 
during the summer of this year. This gentleman, at his own expense, 
went out in the steam yacht Diana, with the object of exploring the 
Kara Sea and the Obi River, in order, if possible, to discover an easy 
route by which the furs of Siberia and Samoyed Land, and the 
products of China and Tartary, might be conveyed to England in 
a few months, instead of, as at present, by the tedious overland route. 
The result of Captain Wiggins’s explorations was to establish the 
practicability of the communication, and it now only remains for 
other adventurous merchant captains to follow in his wake, and there 
is little doubt that, before long, commercial intercourse will be 
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established between our country and those hitherto unknown localities 
Already, Petsachora Bay is opened for trade (see Nautical Magasine, 
August, 1874, p. 665); and Captain Wiggins thinks the Obi and 
Yeneisei Rivers are much easier of access than the Petschora. 

It would seem, therefore, that, although the Royal Navy are to have 
the entire prestige of the new expedition, yet enterprising merchant 
captains may still do a great deal of most useful work in the same 
direction. In conclusion, we would say God-speed ! to all who set out 
on these adventurous expeditions, be they Royal Navy or Mercantile 
Marine explorers ; and we heartily wish the present Government expedi- 
tion every success. 
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LIGHTS AND FOG-SIGNALS FOR SEA-GOING SHIPS. 


(Memorandum, prepared by the Board of Trade, suggesting Modifications 
in the Existing Regulations.*) 


1. Srvce the regulations as to lights and fog-signals were settled in : 


1862, the rig of steamers (which seriously affects the carrying of the 
mast-head white light) has materially altered ; the necessity for making 
more precise regulations for the lights of vessels employed in the 
fisheries, and for vessels laying telegraph cables, has become apparent ; 
& very serious question has arisen as to the necessity for showings 
light over the stern or taffrail of ships being overtaken on dark nights 
by other ships ; and a comparatively new, but very important, question 
has been raised as to the necessity for the use of whistle-signals by 
steamships navigating in narrow channels and in fogs. 

2. There can be little doubt that the time has arrived for taking these 
various points into consideration. | 

8. There is, however, one danger in touching the regulations as 
lights and fog-signals for sea-going ships—and that is, that they form 
part of the international regulations for preventing collision at sea ; of, 
as they are commonly called, as a whole, the rule of the road at sea. 

4. While it may be necessary, as it undoubtedly is, to take into co- 
sideration the requirements of the present day as regards certain specu! 
regulations as to lights and fog-signals to meet certain special cases, 1) 
alterations should be made in the rule of the road at sea, or in th 
general requirement that sailing ships under weigh shall, as a rule, cot- 





© Extracted from a recent Parliamentarg Paper. 
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‘inne to carry the red and green side-lights, and steamers the white 
masthead light in addition, as at present. 

5. Any additions or supplementary regulations which may now be 
thought necessary for the lights to be carried and shown by ships em- 
ployed on special services, must be so framed as not to interfere with 
and not to re-open for discussion in any way the general rules, either as 
regards the steering and sailing of ordinary merchant ships, or as regards 
‘the lights they are required to carry. 

6. The points now presented for consideration are as follows :— 

(a2.) What is the place at which the white (masthead) light is to 
be carried in steamships ? 

(5.) What are the special distinctive lights to be carried by ships 
and steamers when laying telegraph cables ? 

(c.) Is there any necessity for requiring by express regulation 
that a ship being overtaken by another ship shall show a light over 
the stern or taffrail ; and, if so, what light shall it be? 

(d.) Whether sailing pilot ships, under weigh when not on their 
station, or when not prepared to supply pilots, shall, or shall not, 
carry the red and green side-lights, and haul down their pilot lights? 

(e.) What are to be the lights for vessels employed in the fisheries— 

(1.) For fishing vessels when drifting with their nets. 

(2.) For fishing vessels when trawling. | 

(8.) For fishing vessels at anchor in places other than in 
roadsteads. 

(f.) What should be the lights for any vessels, whether fishing 
vessels or others, anchoring where trawling or drift-net fishing is 
going on ? 

(g-) Whether there should not be a rule for steamships navi- 
gating narrow channels, and, if so, whether any and what signal 
should be made by steam vessels when they wish to cross over 
from one side to the other of a narrow channel ? 

(k.) Whether some more precise signal, or system of¢ignals, is 
not necesary for ships and steamers navigating or anchored in a fog ? 

These points are considered in detail below. 


(a.) Tae Warre (Masrugap) Licht Cannmp sy STEAMSHIPS UNDER 
WEIGH, WHICH, ACCORDING TO THE REGULATIONS, IS TO BE 
CaRRieD ‘‘ aT THE Foremast Heap.” 


7. The regulation on this subject is annexed to the memorandum, 
and is marked Appendix (A). 

8. Difficulties have arisen as regards the position of this light, first, in 
determining what is meant by the “foremast head,” seeing that in the 
case of ships having pole-masts, lower mast, topmast, and topgallant 
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mast in one, it is necessary to indicate where the foremast is to be con- 
sidered as ending, and the foretop-mast as commencing ; and, secondly, 
owing to the diversity of the rig of steamships of the present day, that 
the white light, if carried ‘‘ at the foremast head,’ will, in very many 
ships, be obscured by the sails, yards, or rigging. 

9. That the regulation does require the white light of steamships 
to be carried ‘‘ at the foremast head,’’ and nowhere else, will be seen 
from the opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor-General and Queen’s Advo- 
cate attached to the memorandum, and marked Appendix (B). 

10. That the white (masthead) light, if carried at the foremast head, 
as required by the regulations, is useless in very many steamers, will be 
seen from the letter from the Liverpool steamship owners annexed, and 
marked (C), and from the report of Mr. Traill, the chief surveyor, and 
Captain Oates, annexed to the memorandum, and marked (D). 

11. That the said light is not even now carried at the foremast head 
in very many cases, 1s gn established fact. 

12. As the spirit of the rule is that the white (masthead) light shall 
be so placed as to show a clear, uniform, and unbroken white hight from 
right ahead to two points abaft the beam on either side, a modification of 
the wording of the rule as to the particular place in which it shall be 
carried is necessary. This modification of the rule should be such in 
effect as to provide that the white light of steamships shall be carried at 
or about the height of the foremast head; and that it may either be 
carried at the foremast head or elsewhere at or about the same height 
forward of the foremast head ; provided that it shows a clear, uniform, 
and unbroken light for the distance and in the directions required by the 
regulations. 


(s.) Lights ror Stramsuies Laine og Reparine TerecrapH Cascss. 


18. A signal that would appear to be sufficient is three red lights 
carried vertically on the foremast three feet apart, the middle light being 
ator about the height of the foremast head, and the red and green 
side-lights not to be shown. Three black balls, similarly placed, to be 
carried in the daytime. Each of these signals means ‘“‘I am not under 
command,’’ and is a warning to approaching ships to keep clear. This 
rule should apply when stationary, or going under three knots an hour, 
but when they are going three knots or over, the side-lights should also 
be shown. 


(c.) Liat SHown ovER THE Steen mn Vessets Bemva OvERTAKeEN. 
14. The rule at present is (see article 17) that a vessel overtaking 


another shall keep out of her way. The whole obligation of keeping 
out of the way is thrown on the overtaking vessel. 
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* 15. The vessel being overtaken can always see the lights of the over- 
taker ; but the overtaker cannot always see the lights of the overtaken, 
and can frequently not even see the ship she is overtaking. 

16. It has been urged that as the overtaker is to keep out of the way 
of the one being overtaken, the one being overtaken should assist the 
overtaker to clear her, by giving some indication of her existence on a 
dark night. 

17. At present the responsibility of getting out of the way is solely 
thrown on the one vessel—viz., the overtaker ; and the advantage in 
this rule is that there can be no possible question as to the responsibility 
of the vessel that ought to keep clear. One very serious objection, 
therefore, to requiring the vessel being overtaken to do anything is that 
the responsibility for collision would be divided. 

18. Still, looking to the fact that if one vessel is to keep out of the 
way of another, it is only reasonable that the other should, at least, make 
her presence known; it, therefore, would appear to be right that she 
should be required on a dark night to show a light temporarily. 


19. For this purpose she might be enjoined to wave a white light or 
to show a flash light, or otherwise to do something to make her presence 
known to an overtaking ship. 


(p.) Licguts ror Pitot Sarps wHEN Nor on THEIR Pitorace Stations 
ok Not Preparep to Suppiy Pivots, og Havine No Pmors 
on Boarp. 


20. As all sea-going sailing ships under weigh at night are required by 
the regulations to exhibit red and green side-lights, there can be no 
reason why pilot sailing vessels, when not actually employed on pilotage 
duties, but employed in going to and from their stations, should not 
carry the same side-lights as other sailing craft. A correspondence on 
this subject is appended to the memorandum, and is marked (H). It 
is to be borne in mind that the exemption from carrying the red and 
green side-lights only applies to pilot satling vessels and not to pilot 
steam vessels. 

21. On the whole, it will not be desirable to alter the present well- 
known rules as to the lights of pilotage vessels when engaged on pilotage 
service; but it would be well to require sailing pilot vessels when under 
weigh, and not engaged in such service, to use coloured side-lights 
similar to the side-lights of other sailing ships. By this means the 
white lights, &c., by night, and the pilot flag by day, would indicate to 
approaching vessels the fact that the pilot vessel is on her station and 
ready to supply pilots, or is ready to receive pilots from outward-bound 
ships, and pilot sailing vessels would be able to avail themselves of the 
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advantages of carrying red and green side-lights in common with other 
sailing ships navigating in the same waters. 


(z,) Licuts ror Fisaina VEsseEzs. 


22. The general international rule as to the lights to be shown by 
fishing vessels at night will be found in article 9 of the General Inter- 
national Regulations, and is as follows :—‘‘ Fishing vessels and open 
boats, when at anchor or attached to their nets, and stationary, shall 
exhibit a bright white light.” 

23. This is meant to be practically the same as the light to be used 
for all ships at anchor under Article 7 of the General International Re- 
gulations—viz., a white light in a globular lanthorn. 

24. But, owing to the Fishery Convention with France a difficulty 
has arisen, for that Convention requires that French and English boats 
employed in one description of fishery—viz., the drift-net fishing—shall 
carry two white lights vertically three feet apart, Article 18 of 
the regulation under the Sea Fisheries Act, 1868, is | appended to the 
memorandum, and is marked (1). 

25. Another question has arisen as regards another sort of fishing- 
vessels—viz., trawlers. There is no doubt that under the regulations, 
fishing vessels trawling, being ships under weigh (the very essence of 
trawling is that the vessels should be under weigh), are required by the 
General International Regulations to carry red and green side-lights ; 
and there is equally no doubt that as they are not under command the 
red and green lights deceive approaching ships. : 

26. Therefore an alteration in the lights of trawlers is wanted. 

Correspondence on this subject is appended to the memorandum, and 
is marked (K). 

27. Another point as regards the lights of fishing vessels is, that as 
they often anchor where no other ships anchor, their bright white lights 
deceive approaching ships, lead to danger, and require alteration. 

(a.) Drift-net Fishing Vessels.—It is agreed that these vessels are 
not under command, but it is doubtful whether they can be said to 
be not under weigh. They have at present under one set of regu- 
lations to show one white light, and under another set to show two 
white lights. It is desirable not only to do away with the doubt 
raised through the two regulations not being identical, but it is 
also desirable to distinguish drift-net fishing boats from other fishing 
boats. 

It is, therefore, proposed to require vessels and boats employed 
in drift-net fishing to carry two lights, one over the other, as at 
present ; but to make these lights buth red, instead of both white ; 
and both to be carried in globular lanthorns not less than eight 
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anches in diameter, to be hoisted where they can best be seen ; to 
be three feet apart, and the lights to be powerful enough to show 
for at least one mile. It is very undesirable to allow the use of 
two vertical white lights for any ships other than tugs, or to use 
fixed white lights without coloured lights, unless in the case of 
vessels at anchor. 

(b.) Trawlers.—It is agreed that though under weigh, these 
vessels are not under command, and like ships laying telegraph 
cables, ought to be distinguished from ships under command. It 
is also agreed that fishing vessels trawling should be distinguished | 
from other vessels. It is, therefore, proposed that fishing vessels 
when engaged in trawling shall show two lights, one of which 
shall be three feet above the other. The upper light to be red 
and the lower green. They shall also have a lanthorn with a red 
and green slide ready for use, as prescribed for open boats under 
Article 9 of the International Regulations. 

(c.) As regards the lights of jishing vessels at anchor, much diff- 
culty and danger is caused at the present time. This arises from 
the fact that fishing vessels often anchor where no other vessels 
anchor, and that they hoist powerful white lights that in some 
states of atmosphere have been mistaken for lights ashore. 

It is, therefore, proposed, as there is no necessity for distin- 
guishing fishing vessels at anchor in a roadstead from other vessels 
at anchor in a roadstead, that fishing vessels anchoring in a road- 
stead should be subject to the same rule as all other vessels 
anchoring in a roadstead—that is to say, that they should show the 
common white anchor light; but that when fishing vessels anchor 
anywhere else (except under circumstances stated in para. 28 below) 
they shall show two green lights, one above the other, three feet 
apart, in globular lanthorns of not less than eight inches in 
diameter, and that these lights be capable of showing for one mile. 

It will be seen from the above that the distinctive sign for fishing 
vessels at work, or at anchor elsewhere than in a roadstead is two 
coloured lights, one placed three feet above the other. These are not 
more expensive and not more difficult of exhibition than the two white 
lights at present used for drift-net fishing. 


(y.) Licuts ror Boats ANcHoRING WHERE Drirt-Net FisHine 
18 ACTUALLY GOING ON. 


28. Following the regulations of the Fisheries Convention with 
France, two lights placed horizontally, three feet apart, can logically 


remain as the lights to be shown by boats which meet with accidents 
E 2 
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when engaged in drift-net fishing, and are thereby forced to anchor where 
drift-net fishing is going on; but these lights, instead of being white, 
should be red, so that boats anchoring when employed in drift-net 
fishing would merely have to alter the relative positions of their lights. 


(c.) Sienazs ro Bz Usep sy Srkamsures In Nangow CHANNELS. 


29. It may be assumed that there cannot be much further delay in 
the making of regulations requiring, as a general rule, that steamships 
navigating narrow channels shall keep to that side of the fairway which 
lies to their own starboard hand. 


. 80. This rule has already been adopted in the United States. 


81. It was inserted in the Merchant Shipping Bill of last Session, but 
was dropped in the House of Lords at the last moment. 


82. Seeing that most of the responsible authorities in this country are 
well agreed that such a rule ought to be made, the reasonable assumption 
is, that it will be made, and this being so, the present moment affords an 
opportunity of bringing it forward again, with the addition of such regu- 
lations as may tend to prevent any inconvenience arising in special cases 
where a necessity may exist for departing from it. 


38. The suggested rules are in substance— 


(a) Steamers should keep to that side of the deep water channel 
that lies to her own starboard hand—.e., each should pass the other 
on her own port hand. 

(b.) If, however, a steamer proceeding on her course, on the 
starboard side of the deep-water channel finds it necessary to keep 
what may be deeper water on the other side, she may cross over to 
the other side, subject to the following conditions—viz.: (1.) 
If there is no steamer passing, or about to pass, from an oppo- 
site direction, she may cross over. (2.) If there is a steamer passing, 
or about to pass from an opposite direction, the steamer wishing to 
cross over shall ask permission of .ae approaching steamer before 
deviating from the rule of the road. (8.) The steamer wishing to cross 
over is to whistle twice to indicate that she wishes to starboard her 
helm, but she shall not alter her helm until her whistle has been 
answered in the affirmative by two corresponding whistles from the 
other steamer. (4.) The approaching steamer is not to refuse 
permission when asked unless it is likely to be attended with danger 
to herself; but if she does refuse, she is to sound her whistle once, 
which indicates that she keeps her port helm or side, and the 
steamer which has been refused permission to cross is rot to cross, 


but is (if necessary) to stop, or slow, until the other steamer has 
passed, 
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(c.) When a steamer, navigating in a narrow channel approaches 
a sailing vessel, she is, whenever practicable, to keep out of her 
way, but if at any time the depth of water should not admit of the 
steamer porting or starboarding, as the case may be, to avoid the 
sailing vessel, the steamer shall make a signal to the sailing vessel, 
which shall mean, “I cannot get out of your way.” This signal 
should be as follows—viz., either (1) the blast of a whistle, which 
means you can best avoid me by putting your helm hard-a-port ; 
or (2) two blasts of a whistle, which means you can best avoid me 
by putting your helm hard-a-starboard. 


It cannot be forgotten that many long and deep steamers in 
narrow channels are not so far under command as short and 
light sailing ships, and that, therefore, the sailing ship, being more 
under command than the steamer, should in a narrow channel do 
What she can to avoid a stcamer that gives token by whistle as is 
here proposed. 


(d.) If, in any case, a collision happens in a narrow channel 
between two steamships, it shall rest with the steamship that may 
be on the side of the fairway which lics on her own port side to 
prove that she was rightly there. 


34, The American custom between two steamships, which is found 
to work well, is, that one short blast of a whistle means port, two short 
blasts mean starboard, three short blasts give an alarm that a vessel, 
approaching or crossing, is threatening a collision. The fog-signals are 
prolonged sounds; these are short. 


(H.) FoG-Sicnats By VESSELS UNDER WEIGH. 
35. Correspondence on this subject is appended. 


36. A custom has worked well in the United States, whereby under 
certain circumstances one vessel approaching another gives her not only 
an indication of her presence, but of her intentions. Many ingenious sug- 
gestions have been madc, but it would probably be found sufficient to 
provide that one blast from a steam-vessel whistle means I am porting ; 
two blasts, I am starboarding; three, an alarm whistle ; four, lam going 
astern full speed. 


Sailing ships could make signals one, two, and three with their fog- 
horns. 


This custom of making signals, which has worked well in the United 
States, is gradually finding its way into British waters. It may therefore 
be deemed necessary to regulate it at once, rather than to allow it to 
assume different shapes at different places. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


87. In these rules the fact that certain vessels under weigh are not 
under command is made manifest by their coloured mast-head lights, and 
it is therefore open for consideration whether all steamers which are not 
under command, in consequence of their machinery being broken down, 
and their sail power being insufficient (it being impossible for a long 
steamship, under canvass only, to bear up in reasonable time, especially 
if her screw is connected), should not show the three balls by day and 
the three red lights by night, as in the case of telegraph steamers, In 
order to show to approaching ships that they are not under command, 
and as a warning to all other ships to keep clear. 

38. The above suggestions are sufficient to indicate the difficulties and 
questions that have arisen. This paper is not intended to be precise in 
its wording nor conclusive in any way. It has been prepared by the 
professional officers of the department and the Assistant Secretary, and 
is intended to throw into rough order for preliminary discussion in the 
department the points that require consideration. Such of these sugges- 
tions as may be finally agreed upon in substance will, of course, have to 
be put into precise legal phraseology, and added hereto, before the 
subject is ripe for consideration outside the office. 


Board of Trade, Marine Department, . 
November, 1878. 


Te Boarp or Trape anp Smauu CoasTers.—Since our leading article 
was put into type, in which we make a remark (bottom of page 991 and 
top of page 992) as to moderating the action of the Board of Trade sur- 
veyors in the case of small coasters, our attention has been called to 
what is known as the ‘ Dalway Correspondence,” and to the letter of 
Mr. Farrer to the North of England Steamship Owners’ Association. In 
those letters Mr. Farrer clearly points out the policy of the Board of 
Trade in the matter. And it is quite clear from that correspondence that 
a coaster is not to be deemed to be so unseaworthy as to be regarded as 
‘‘unfit to proceed to sea, without serious danger to human life,” if, being 
herself of a poor description, she is provided with ample boat accommo- 
dation for saving life in case of emergency. The Board of Trade had, 


therefore, previously to our article being written, taken action in the 
_ direction we have indicated. ; 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


Norway — South Coast — Kills Fiord — Strim- 


Norway -South Coast—Jon.fruland 
St. Lawkence River—Metis Point 
Bar or Fonpr—Cape Enrage 
Macassar Strait—Sibaroe Island 
Arrica—Weat Coast—Cape Palmas 
Arrica—Weat Coast—Cape Mesurado 
ApriaTic—Veglia Island—Bescanuova 
Apauatic—Lesina—San Giorgio Point 


tangen 


Apruiatic—Sabioncello Peninsula—Cape Gomena 


New ZeaLaxp — North Island — Hawke Bay — 
Napier Bluff 


Torres StraiT—Booby Island 


ExGlanp—River Thames Entrance—Alexandra 


Chanuel 


ExcLawp — River Thames Entrance — Margate 


Brack Ssa—Odessa 


Sund 


Newrouspitasp Coast — St. Pierre Island — 
Galuntry Lighthouse 


No. PLace. SusBJecr. 

206 | Battic— Prussian Coast — Kurisch Nehrang Establishment of a Light, 

207 | Mepirzrranzan—Algoria—Pbilippeville Establishment of Harbour Lights. 

206 | Gour or S1am—Bangkok River Entrance Establishment of a Light. 

209 | Meprrermawxas—Adristic—Parvicchio Island | Establishment of a temporary Light. 
| 310 | Norra Sza—Weser River Entrance Establishment of a Light vessel. 

211 | Dewwarx Riding Lights to Light-vessel. 

. 212 | Usitep Statzs—Delaware River Obstructions near the Main Ship 
218 | Unrrep Statzs—Lake Superior—Manitou Island} Establishment of a eerste 
214 | Unrrep Srarezs — Chesapeake Bay — Craighill] Establiahment of Leading Lights. 

215 | Norra Sza—Schelde River aaa Additional Lights above Bath. 
216 | NoztH Sza—Maas River—Brielle Gat Discontinuance of Lights. 

317 | Norwar—Sonuth Coast—Laurvik Fiord—Svenier| Establishment of a Light - 
218 | Norwar—-South Coast — Laurvik Fiord — Alteration in Light, 

219 | Norwar—South Coast—Kills Fiomscle Establishment of a Light. 


Esteblishment of a Light. 
Establishment of a Fog-Signal 
Establishment of a Light, 


. Establishment of a Fog-Signal. 


Discovery of Shoal Ground South of. 
Re-establishment of Light, 
Exhibition of a Light. 
Establishment of a Harbour Light. 
Exhibition of a temporary Light. 
Establishment of a Light. 
Establishment of a Light. 

Shoal Bank near. 

Alteration ia position of Buoys. 
Alteration in positlon of S.E. Buoy. 
Alteration in Lights. 

Establishment of Steam Fog-Whistle. 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





206.—Bax.r1c.—Prussia.—Kurisch Nehrung.—Nidden.—A light is 
now exhibited from a lighthouse on Urbe Calis hill, near the village of 
Nidden. The light is a flashing white light of the-first order, showing a 
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flash every ten seconds; it is elevated 228 feet above the sea, and should 
be seen 22 miles. The tower is 75 feet high. Position, lat. 55° 18’ 20’ N., 
long. 21° 0’ E. 

207. — MeprrerRANEAN. — Algeria. — Philippeville.— The following 
harbour lights are now exhibited from buildings on either side of the 
town of Philippeville :—1. A fixed red light (Chateau-vert light), visible 
through an are of 473 degrees, or between the position of the head of the 
large jetty in the course of construction, and the dangers on the west 
side of the bay; it is elevated 126 feet above the level of the sea. The 
light is on Chateau-vert point, to the westward of the town, and nearly 
8 cables from the north-west angle of the town walls. Position, as 
given, lat. 36° 53’ 7” N., long. 6° 55’ 35” KE. 2. A fired red light 
(Skikdah light), visible through an are of 153 degrees, or from the 
position of the head of the large jetty in the course of construction, 
towards the land; it is elevated 257 feet above the level of the sea. The 
light is eastward of the town, three-quarters of a cable from the Zouave 
barracks. Position, as given, lat. 84° 52’ 53” N., long. 6° 56 29” E. 
Both lights are 8 feet above the ground, and should be seen 6 miles. 

Note.—Vessels, having passed Srigina island light, should steer for 
the Chateau-vert light until Skikdah light is seen, when the course must 
be altered towards that light until the Chateau-vert hght is lost sight of; 
they will then have cleared the head of the jetty, and be under shelter of 
the breakwater. 

208.—GuLF or S1am.— Bangkok River Entrance.—A fired white light, 
of the third order, is now exhibited from a screw-pile lighthouse inside 
the bar at the entrance of Bangkok river; it is elevated about 44 feet 
above high water, and should be seen about 10 miles. The lighthouse 
is situated on the edge of the bank in lat. 18° 29 26” N., long. 
100° 85’ 20” E. 

209.—Apriatic.—Parvicchio Island.—A temporary light is now ex- 
hibited on the north-west point of Parvicchio island, south-east side of 
the Bocca di Segna, Quarnero gulf. The light is a fired white light, 46 
fect above the sea, and should be seen 5 miles, This temporary light 
will be exhibited until the lighthouse, now in the course of construction, 
is completed and the light exhibited therefrom. Position, lat. 44° 56’ N., 
long 14° 46’ E. . 

210.—NortH -‘Sea.—Weser River Entrance.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 178 (October number), on the intended establish- 
ment of a light-vessel off the entrance of Weser river, further notice 
has been given that the vessel is now in position, and that the three 
lights are now exhibited. The lights are fixed white lights of the sixth 
order, on separate masts, all elevated 39 feet above the level of the sea. 
and they should be seen 8 miles. The light-vessel is moored in 19 te 


| 
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18 fathoms water, 4 miles N.W. of Scheiissel (Key) buoy, with the 
following bearings and distances :—Church tower of Wangeroog, 8. 4 W. 
6-6 miles ; light tower of Wangeroog, 8S. 2 E. 7:2 miles. The vessel is 
painted red, with the word Weser in white letters on the sides, and 
during the day carries a red cage at each masthead, that on the foremast 
being 74 feet, on the mainmast 77, and on the mizenmast 65 feet high. 
Position, as given, lat. 53° 64’ N., long. 7° 49’ E. When the light- 
vessel is in position, a riding light will be hoisted on the fore-stay 6 feet 
above the rail, and when out of position neither the lights nor the cages 
will be exhibited, but a black flag will be hoisted at the gaff. During 
thick and foggy weather the bell will be struck jive times erery two 
minutes, 

Note.—When vessels are observed steering a wrong course, a gun will 
be fired, and signals made in accordance with the International Code. 

211.—Denmark—Notice has been given thatthe Schultz ground and other 
light-vessels on the coasts of Denmark, which have hitherto been removed 
during a portion of the winter season, will, in future, be kept in their 
stations during the year, as long as the ice will permit, but when forced 
to leave their stations, they will be replaced as soon as circumstances 
will allow. Also, that from the 1st December, 1874, in order to deter- 
mine the direction in which light-vessels are riding at night, a white 
riding light will be exhibited from the forestay of each vessel at a height 
of 6 feet above the rail. 

212.—Uwnitep States.—Delaware River.—A pile platform is being 
built to aid in the construction of a lighthouse on Ship John shoal, 
Delaware River, about 2} miles S. by W. from Cohansay lighthouse, 
and in about 8 feet at low water. When the weather permits, it will be 
marked by a red light, but as the exhibition of the light cannot always 
be depended on, care should be taken to keep in the main ship channel. 
Also, that a heap of stones is about to be placed on the lower end of 
Cross Ledge shoal, to serve as a foundation for a lighthouse. It will 
bear about E. by S. from Mahon river light, and until the completion 
of the lighthouse, will prove a dangerous obstruction ; vessels should 
therefore keep well in the main ship channel. 

218.—Unitep States.—Lake Superior.—Manitou Island.—A steam 
fog-whistle has been established on Manitou island. During thick or 
foggy weather, the whistle will be sounded in alternate blasts of three 
and five seconds’ duration, with intervals of twenty-six seconds. 

214.—Unitep Srates.—Chesapeake Bay.—Craiyhill Channel.—Two 
leading lights have been established to mark the line of the Craighill 
channel, Chesapeake bay—viz.: 1. Inner light; a fixed white light of 
the second order, exhibited from a lighthouse bearing east, half a cable, 
from the south end of Hart island, visible only in the direction of the 
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channel ; it is 106 feet above the sea, and should be seen 16 miles; the 
lighthouse is painted black and white, and stands in 2 feet water. 2. 
Outer light ; a jizved white light of the fifth order, exhibited from a east- 
iron lighthouse near the mouth of the Patapsco river, and bearing 8S. } 
W. 23 miles from the inner light ; it is elevated 80 feet above the sea, 
and should be seen 11 miles; the lighthouse is painted black, and stands 
in 14 feet at low water springs. During fogs, a bell is strack by 
machinery at alternate intervals of five seconds and thirty seconds. In 
addition to the light exhibited from the outer lighthouse, a jized white 
light is shown 17 feet above the level of low water, visible only on the 
line of the channel it marks, and should be seen 9 miles. Position of 
outer lighthouse, lat. 89° 11’ 15” N., long. 76° 23’ 20” W. 

Note.—In making Craighill channel, the leading lights should be 
brought in line when Love point light bears E. 3 S. 

215.—Norrs Sea.—Schelde River.—Four additional lights have been 
placed on the banks of the Schelde river, above Bath, viz. :—1. Kruiss- 
chans light is a fixed white light, exhibited from a house close to the 
dyke of the Poldor of Oordam, and one cable above the ruin of Fort de 
la Croix ; it is 16 feet above high water. 2. Liefkenshoek light is a 
jixed white light, exhibited from a house near the landing-placo of Lief- 
kenshoek fort ; it is 16 feet above high water. 38. Doel light is a fired 
red and white light, showing red between the bearings 8. 4 W. and 8. by 
W. + W., and white between S. by W. 4 W. round by W. toN. 2 E.; it 
is exhibited from a house at the jetty, and is 15 feet above high water. 
4. Frederik lights. Two lights—the Northern light is a fixed red and 
white light, showing red between the bearings of N. and K. by 8. # S8., 
and white between E. by 8. § S. and south, is exhibited from a house close 
to the dyke of the old fort, and is 20 feet above high water. The 
Southern light is a white light, visible between the bearings 8S. 4 E. 
and §.E. 4 E.; and bearing 8.S.E. 4 E., distant 194 yards from the 
Northern light. 

Directions.—Vessels proceeding down the river from Doel at night 
must keep within the white sector of Doel light, and when the North 
Frederik light changes from red to white, keep the two Frederik lights in 
line until the leading lights of Rilland come in line, near - Saeftinge. 
When proceeding up the river from Saeftinge, the Frederik lights must 
be kept in line until Doel light changes from red to white, when the 
course must be altered so as to keep in the white sector of Doel light. 

216.—NortH Sea.—Maas River.—Brielle Gat.—The following lights, 
situated on the north-west end of Voorne island, which have heretofore 
been used as directing lights from the Brielle Gat to Brielle, have been 
discontinued, viz. :—The two lights of Kruijne. The two lights of Oost- 


voorne. The three lights of Langendoen. The two lights of Ladage 
(Molenhaven), © 
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217.—Norway.—South Coast.—Laurvik Fiord.—Svenier.—A light is 
now exhibited from a lighthouse on Svendoer, entrance of Laurvik fiord. 
The light is a fixed and flashing white light of the third order, showing 
two consecutive flashes, each of five seconds’ duration, every two minutes, 
elevated 89 feet above the sea, and should be seen 15 miles. The light- 
house, built of stone, is painted white. Position, lat. 58° 58’ 30” N., 
long. 10° 9 30” E. And that the beacon hitherto used on the island 
has been removed. 

218.—Norway.—South Coast.—Laurvik Fiord.—Staverns6.—The red 
light on Stavernso, west side of the entrance of Laurvik fiord, is ex- 
hibited from a new lighthouse, and the limit of the light is extended to 
show between the bearings of N. } E., through west, to 8. 4 W. 

219.—Norway.—South Coast.—Kills Fiord.—Stafseng.—A fired red 
light, of the fifth order, is now exhibited at Stafseng, in Kills fiord, 80 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 7 miles. Position, lat. 58° 61°10" N., 
long. 9° 27’ 40” E. 

220.—Norway.—South Coast.—Kills Fiord.—Stroémtangen.--A fixed 
red light, of the sixth order, is now exhibited at Stromtangen, near Rabbet 
point, west side of entrance to Kills fiord, visible when bearing from N. 
4 E. to West. It is elevated 25 feet above the sea, and should be seen 
6 miles. Position, lat. 58° 50’ 80” N., long. 9° 28’ 20” E. The two 
lights above named in line lead through the Stangbo channel. 


221.—Norway.—South Coast.—Jomfruland.—A fog-trumpet is now 
established at Jomfraland lighthouse, which in thick and foggy weather, 
or in snow-storms, sounds three blasts, of five to siz seconds’ duration each, 
every minute. 

222.—St. Lawrence River.—Metis Point.—A revolving white light, 
showing a flash every minute, is now exhibited from a lighthouse on 
Metis point. It is elevated 56 feet above high water, and should be 
seen 18 miles. The tower is square, 40 feet high, and painted white. 
Position, lat. 48° 41’ N., long. 68° 2’ 15” W. 

223.—Bay or Funpy.—Cape Enrage.—A steam fog-whistle is now 
established on Cape Enrage, Chignecto channel, at a distance of 50 yards 
north-east of the lighthouse. In thick or foggy weather and snow-storms, 
the whistle will be sounded in blasts of eiyht seconds’ duration in each 
minute, with an interval of fifty-two seconds between each blast. 


224.—Macassak Srrait.—Sibaroe Island.—Notice has been given of 
the existence of shoal ground near Sibaroe island, south part of the Strait 
of Macassar. The shoal (Trinidad shoal) is abuut a mile in breadth. 
The least depth of water found on it was 26 feet, but, from the colour of 
the water, it is believed that shoaler spots may exist. The shoal was 
obgerved to extend to the N.W. and 8.E. The distances unknown. 
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The shoal of 26 feet lies S. by W. % W. distant 4 miles from the east 
point of Sibaroe, or in lat. 5° 8’ 30” S., long. 117° 5’ E. 

Note.—A passage, in which 27 fathoms has been found, exists between 
Trinidad shoal and Sibaroe island, and vessels can pass in safety about 
2 miles from the island. 

225.—Arrica.—-West Coast.—Cape Palmas.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 180, 1873, on the discontinuance of the light on Cape 
Palmas, information has been received that the light is again exhibited, 
but is of so inferior a character, that in clear weather it can be seen only 
from a distance of 2 to 3 miles. 


226.—ArFrica.—West Coast.—Cape Mesurado.—A light is exhibited 
from a lantern hoisted on a flag-staff about 20 yards south-west of the 
light-tower (which is out of repair), on the summit of Mount Mesurado, 
about half a mile N. by E. of the cape. 

Note.—Caution is required in navigating this coast at night, as the 
lights are frequently not exhibited, and when lighted are indifferent. 

227.—Apriatic.—Veglia Island.—Bescanuova.—A fixed green light 
is now exhibited from an iron stand attached to the keeper’s dwelling on 
Cricin point, near Bescanuova, south-east end of Veglia island ; it is 
elevated 54 feet above the sea, and should be seen 6 miles. Position, 
lat. 44° 58’ N., long. 14° 46’ E. 

228.—Apriatic.—Lesina.—San Giorgio Point.—A temporary light is 
exhibited upon San Giorgio point, east point of the island. The light is 
a fixed white light, elevated 30 feet above the sea, and should be seen 
about 3 miles. The light is exhibited from a lantern attached to the 
eastern side of the church of San Antonio, situated on the extremity of 
the point. Position, lat. 43° 7’ 30” N., long. 17° 12’ E. 

rote.—It is possible that during stormy weather this light will not be 

exhibited. 

229.—Apriatic.— Narenta Canal. —Sabioncello Pentnsula.—Cape 
Gomena.—A fixed arhite light is exhibited from a lighthouse on Cape 
Gomena, north-west point of Sabioncello peninsula ; it is elevated 79 
feet above the sea, and should be seen 10 miles. The light is exhibited 
from an iron stand placed on the north-west side of the keeper's 
dwelling. The lighthouse, 86 feet high, is situated 190 yards from the 
extremity of the Cape. Position, lat. 43° 2’ 45” N., long. 17° 0° 15” E. 

280.—NeEw ZeaLanD.—North Island.—Hawke Bay.— Napier Blujf.— 
A light is now exhibited ‘from a lighthouse on Napier bluff, Hawke bay. 
The light is a fired white light of the fourth order, visible between the 
bearings of N.N.W. through west, to 8. by W., elevated 160 feet above 
the sea, and should be seen 18 miles. The tower is 20 feet high, and 
painted white. Position, as given, lat. 89° 29’ S., long. 176° 56’ E. 
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Note.—Navigators must be careful not to mistake the white sector 
of the light on the spit at the entrance of Port Napier for the light on 
the blaff. 

231.—Torres Srrait.— Booby Island.—Information has been received 
of the existence of a shoal bank composed of sand and coral near Booby 
island, Torres strait, on which the barque Banda grounded on the after- 
noon of 18th August, 1874. ‘This danger (Banda bank) is reported to 
be 150 yards in extent, with 6 feet on it at low water springs, and 7 
fathoms around. From the shoal, Booby island bore §8.W., distant 
13 miles. This bearing and distance places the bank in lat. 10° 36’ S., 
long. 141° 56’ 15” E. 

232.—Enaianp.—River Thames Entrance.—Alexandra Channel.—In 
consequence of the Elbow of the Shingles sand having extended to the 
southward, it has been found necessary to shift the buoys on the north 
side of the Alexandra Channel, as follows, viz..:— 

West Shingles Buoy has been moved 4 cables, W.N.W., and now lies 
“in 4} fathoms at low water springs, with the following marks and 
bearings, viz.: Girdler beacon twice the height open east of Powell’s 
belfry, near Birchington, S. by E. } E.; N.W. Shingles buoy, N.W. 
by W. 3 W., 8 cables ; N.E. Girdler buoy, S.E. by S. 4 S., half a mile. 

Shingles Elbow Buoy has been moved 20 fathoms, S.E. by S., and now 
lies in 5} at low water, with Pansand beacon a little open west of the 
clock tower at Herne bay, 8.W. by S.; Prince’s channel light-vessel, 
§.S.E. 4 E., 14 miles; N.E. Girdler buoy, S.W. by W. 34 W., 4 cables. 

S.W. Shingles Buoy has been moved 4} cables S.E. by E. } E., and 
now lies in 4} fathoms at low water springs, with Birchington West 
mill, on with the west end of Clevewood, 8. 4 E.; Prince’s channel 
light-vessel, S. by W.i W., 8 cables; Shingles Elbow buoy, W.N.W., 
9 cables. 

South Shingles Buoy has been moved 5} cables S.E. 3 E., and now 
lies in 4? fathoms at low water springs, with—Sarr mill, twice its 
height, open of the west end of St. Nicholas wood, 8. by W. 4 W.; 
Prince’s channel light-vessel, W. } 8.1), miles; N.E. Tongue buoy, 
8.E. by 8. 14 miles; North Tongue buoy, S.W. 1 mile. 


233.—ENGLAND.—River Thames Entrance.—Margate Sand.—The 
S.E. Margate sand-buoy has been moved 8 cables E.8.E., and now lies 
in 4} fathoms at low water springs, with—Bishopstone East Coast 
guardhouse, its length open north of Reculvers, W. + N.; Powell’s 
belfry, near Birchington, on west side of a block of two houses, §.E. 
2 K.; South Margate buoy, W. by N. 2 N., 14 miles. 

234.—Brack Sra.—Odessa.—With reference to Nautical Notice, No. 
52 (March), on the establishment of a light-vessel off the end of the 
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Quarantine mole, information has been received that the light-vessel 
has been removed, and that, instead thereof, two jized red lights, placed 
vertically, are exhibited from a moveable stand at the extremity of the 
mole. 

N.B.—In bad weather these lights cannot be exhibited. 

235.—NEWFOUNDLAND Coast.—St. Pierre Island.—Galantry Light- 
house.—A steam fog-whistle has been established near this lighthouse, 
which, in thick or foggy weather or snow-storms, will be sounded in 
blasts of six seconds’ duration, every minute, with an interval of fifty-four 
seconds between each blast. The fog-signal will be in operation from 
the 15th March to the 1st December, but from the lst December to the 
15th March only at the time of the expected arrival at St. Pierre of the 
fortnightly mail from Halifax. The whistle supersedes the gun signal, 
but, should the apparatus of the steam-whistle at any time be out of 
order, the gun signal will be resumed. 





Cuants, ¢c., Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, to the end 
of November, 1874, and Sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, 
and 11, King Street, Tower Hill. 
No. Scale.  & 
176 Se ies { ae Fiji Islands:—Mbau Road and Nad- 
10:0 ronga Harbour, Viti Levu... . Ll 6 
1278 South America, West Coast :—Plans of 
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587 Central America, West Coast :—Plan 
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OUR OFFICIAL LOG. 





Boarp or TraDE CIRCULARS. 


Coons, VaLvEs, aND Prres mx Steamsuirs.—With a view to the pre- 
vention of accidents to boilers through the blow-off cocks being left open 
after the boiler is run up, and to prevent water getting accidentally or 
intentionally into the ship by cocks being left open, and also to prevent 
donkey engines becoming useless when used for feeding the boilers, the 
surveyors are requested to get all blow-off cocks and sea-connections 
fitted with a guard over the plug, with a feather way in the same, and a 
key on the spanner, so that the spanner cannot be taken out unless the 
plug or cock is closed. The surveyors should see that one cock is fitted 
to the boiler and another cock on the skin of the ship or on the side of 
the Kingston valve. In all eases where pipes are so led or placed that 
water can run from the boiler or the sea into the bilge, either by acci- 
dentally or intentionally leaving a cock or valve open, they should be 
fitted with a non-return valve and screw, not attached, but which will 
set the valve down in its seat when necessary. The exhaust pipe, for 
the donkey engine must not be led through the ship’s side, but must be 
led on deck or into the main waste steam-pipe, and in all cases it should 
have a drain-cock on it: This will prevent water getting into the pipe 
when the ship is deeply laden or rolling. The foregoing regulations 
must be attended to in the case of all new vessels, and when new boilers 
are fitted to vessels which have previously held passenger certificates, or 
‘when the vessel has not previously had a passenger certificate. The 
surveyors should take an early opportunity of letting these regu- 
lations be generally known in their district, not as new in principle, 
but as instructions in the spirit of which it has been the practice of the 
surveyors to act when surveying vessels for passenger certificates.— 
(Signed) T. H. Farner. (Signed) Taomas Gray.—M. 12,489, November 
16, 1874. 

Dourties or Masters mw Case oF Cotiision.—Eacu Sup to StTanp 
BY THE OtHER.—The Board of Trade have received a report of the 
proceedings of an inquiry held at Melbourne, before the Victoria Steam 
Navigation Board, into the case of a collision which occurred off the 
coast of Ireland in March last, between the ship Oakworth and the 
fishing-smack Olive, Isle of Man, and which resulted in the loss of the 
smack with all hands. It was stated in the evidence that the light of 
the smack was seen for some time before the collision occurred. No 
assistance was rendered by the master of the Oakworth, nor was the 
vessel brought up, although cries for help were heard and the weather 
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was moderate. The Navigation Board, therefore, cancelled the Master's 
certificate, and suspended for twelve months the certificate of the chief 
officer, having found that while in command of the watch he was guilty 
of neglect of duty in not giving orders to heave the ship to immediately 
after the collision and send a boat to the assistance of the crew of the 
smack. The Board of Trade hereby call the attention of shipmasters to 
the provisions of Sec. 16, of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1873, by which 
neglect on the part of any shipmaster to render proper assistance in the 
case of collision, or to give the necessary information respecting his vessel, 
renders him liable to be prosecuted for misdemeanour, and to have his 
certificate cancelled or suspended.—(Signed) Tuomas Gray.—¥. 13,309, 
1874. 

ILLEGALLY Harsourmne A Desertrer.—At the Cardiff police-court, on 
the 7th inst., a boarding-house keeper was convicted of having, on the 
19th of August last, illegally harboured a deserter, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the 257th Section of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, and 
for such offence was fined £10, or in default, three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour.—(Signed) THomas Gray.—HM. 13,742, 1874. 

Screw TunnEts.—It is necessary that the screw tunnels of all iron 
passenger steam vessels should be made of iron and should be strongly 
constructed and water-tight. If there are manholes or openings in the 
floor care must be taken that all are efficiently fitted so that they can be 
easily made water-tight, and cocks, or valves, and pipes must be properly 
fitted to let the water off the floor of the tunnel. Such cocks or valves 
must be made to open and shut from the upper or main-deck. A properly 
constructed water-tight floor should be fitted at the forward end of the 
tunnel, arrangement being made that it can be easily opened or shut 
from the upper or main deck, and a stuffing box round the shaft should 
be fitted at the forward end of the tunnel. The surveyors should require 
this to be done in the case of all new vessels coming under their notice; 
in cases of old vessels which have not previously had passenger certifi- 
cates ;"1n cases of paddle-wheel vessels converted into screw-vessels ; and 
when new engines are put into a vessel. When the tunnel is not water- 
tight, and the vessel has been previously surveyed for, and received, a 
passenger certificate, a declaration may be granted for a period not 
exceeding six months. When there is no tunnel whatever, and the 
vessel has been previously surveyed for, and received a passenger 
certificate, a declaration may be granted for a period not exceeding 
six months ; but when the engines are right aft, and the owners object 
to a declaration for six months only being granted, a plan showing 
the arrangement of the screw shaft, &c., should be submitted for the 
consideration and directions of the Board of Trade. For the present, 
declarations may be granted for vessels requiring only St. 4 and St. & 
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(partially smooth and smooth water) certificates for a period of twelve 
months, without water-tight tunnel. The surveyors are to see that an 
after water-tight compartment is fitted to cover the stern tube of the 
screw shaft, if there is not one already, both in old and in new vessels. 
_ (Signed) Txomas Gray.—Circular No. 768, being re-issue of an old 
Circular, M. 2,299, and 6,529, 1878. 





| Maritmer Law. 

Rerusima to Proceep ro Sza.—Fourteen able seamen, named 
respectively George Vernon, John Carrol, George Good, Thomas Old, 
Edward Davies, John M‘Carthy, Edward Beck, John Brown, William 
_ Barter, Duncan Campbell, James Cray, James Hayes, William Atten, 
_ and Charles Ihent, were brought up in custody, charged with refusing to 
proceed to sea in the ship Prince Rudolph. River Police-Officer No. 1 
(Coleman) stated that he received the prisoners into custody that day, 
and in answer to the charge they each alleged that the ship was leaking 
_ and making much water. Captain Wishart, the master, said the prisoners 
had each received £8 advance of pay. The vessel was bound for 
-Caleutta, and on Thursday afternoon, while lying in the river ready to 
_ sail, the prisoners, out of an entire crew of thirty hands, refused to go in 
her. The ship was perfectly new, this being her first voyage. Her 
cargo consisted of salt, and it was the draining of this, and nothing else, 
which the men had pumped out. Mr. Galloway, one of the owners, said 
that she only made twelve inches of water in the twenty-four hours, 
which, considering that she was a new wooden ship and loaded with salt, 
was a very moderate quantity. The ship was perfectly seaworthy in every 
respect. The prisoners were now each asked if they were willing to go 
_on board, but with the exception of M‘Carthy, who was then discharged, 
they refused, saying that they had no objection to the ship but that she 
made too much water. One of them said she made 1} inches per hour. 
Mr. Galloway proposed that the vessel should be surveyed, but the 
magistrates were of opinion that it was unnecessary. The prisoners, 
persisting in their refusal, were each sentenced to ten weeks’ imprison- 
_ment.—Liverpool Police Court, Nov. 18. 


GENERAL. 





‘Tur Sr. LawRence.—The impracticability of navigating the River St. 
_Lawrence throughout the winter is beginning to occupy the public 
. attention in Canada. The following is a translation, from L'Echo de 
| Levis, of a resolution passed by the Board of Trade of Levis on the 
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subject :—‘‘ That this Council, after having listened to the interesting 
explanations of Mr. Sewell in regard to the possibility of navigating the 
Gulf and River St. Lawrence as far as Quebec during the winter season, 
is convinced that said navigation is possible and practicable, and trusts 
that the Dominion Government will take into serious consideration a 


question of so much importance, and one which interests, in the highest . 


degree, the whole Confederation.” Mr. Sewell establishes his position 
by a series of observations made at Point aux Péres, Cap Rosier, &e. 
For two years past, the small screw-steamers used as ferries at Quebec 
have been sent to the relief of ships in peril at the commencement of 
winter, and have always returned safe after weeks of work, and without 
any mishap. It is also well-known that the small steamers engaged in 
the whale fishery sail from Newfoundland as early as the 15th of March. 
These are only steamers of some 500 tons, and from 150 to 200-horse- 
power, and what could not be hoped for from steamers of 3,000 tons. 
Mr. Sewell is to have an early interview with the Council of the Quebee 
Board of Trade. The importance of this subject to Canada may be easily 
inferred from the fact that during at least five months of the year naviga- 
tion is completely suspended, even the English mails during that period 
coming by way of Portland, Maine. There are, this year, prognostica- 
tions of an early and severe winter, the Indians of Lower Canada 
predicting that the snow roads will be ready early in the present month, 
from the fact that the beavers and musk rats are already retiring to their 
houses. There is a large island, just in the mouth of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, called Anticosti. The settlers on this island, which is larger 
than one of the Canadian provinces—Prince Edward Island—are im a 
most destitute condition, and an agent of the Marine and Fisheries 
Department was sent to inquire into their circumstances, His report, 
which is dated, ‘‘ Quebec, October 21, 1874,” has just been published. 
He visited four settlements, composed principally of people from New- 
foundland, and found it necessary to supply most of them with Govern- 
ment stores to keep them during the winter. Strange to say, few of them 
eared to be taken off, but thought their prospects sufficiently good to 
continue as they were with a little temporary assistance in the way of 
provisions. In concluding his report, Mr. J. U. Gregory, the agent, 
says that Anticosti upon its north side offers very great inducements for 
those settlers who are willing to combine the cultivation of vegetables 
with fishing. The island is in the heart of the Gulf, and surrounded by 
fishing of all kinds. It has wood and water in abundance, a soil of the 
richest quality, and an unlimited supply of sea-weed manure close st 
hand. Mr. Gregory thinks the day is not far distant when, in thi 
present wilderness, many thriving villages will spring up, and that soos 
there will be no necessity for the Government keeping up provisios 
depots at Heath Point, West Point, Ellis Bay, and South-West Point. 
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Coatinc Depot, Care pe Verp Istanps.—The station at Porto Praya 
for coaling was, until recently, resorted to only by Portuguese steamers, 
but since April last, as the arrivals at and departures from that port will 
testify, many English steam vessels have called there for coals, provi- 
sions, water, and vegetables. Porto Praya is the capital of the island of 
St. Jago, and will be found marked on the charts as Santiago, Cape de 
Verd, or isle of Graciosa. It has a fine harbour on the eastern side of 
the island. In the bay abreast of the town is an islet called Ste. Marie. 
On the inside of this islet, which is one mile from the town of Praya, 
the vessels discharge or take in coal. The anchorage is well sheltered, and 
has a depth of water of from five to seven fathoms. ‘There isan admir- 
ably managed free hospital at Praya; and the island of St. Jago abounds 
in sweet potatoes, cabbages, pumpkins, and a variety of fruits, such 
a8 oranges, lemons, and bananas. Drinking water is good, and can be 
put alongside ships at the rate of 8s. per 100 gallons. The population 
of St. Jago is over 80,000, and the island is extensively cultivated. It 
exports produce to St. Vincent and other islands adjacent. The port 
charges on vessels calling for refreshments only is said to be five dollars 
for a “health visit.” The only drawback to the port is that there is no 
dock for the repair of vessels; but this will doubtless be met as the 
shipping trade increases.—Liverpool Telegraph and Daily Shipping and 
Commercial Gazette. 

W. J. Lamport (Died November 14th, 1874).—We regret to have to 
announce the untimely death of Mr. W. J. Lamport, of Liverpool, and 
“Yellow Noses,’’ New Brighton, Cheshire. Mr. Lamport was one of tho 
strictest of masters, and a keen man of business. But he was also a 
Iman of the gentlest and kindliest nature. One in whom sound judgment 
and unsullied honesty were coupled with an active and practical desire to 
be of service to his fellow-men, At the Board of Trade his opinions were 
held in high esteem. As a magistrate he was unrivalled, and as an 
arbitrator in personal and trade matters, his fellow-townsmen placed the 
utmost confidence in him, whilst as a practical man some members of 
Parliament may almost be said to have been instructed by him in matters 
affecting legislation. In the death of Mr. Lamport the Nautical 
Magazine has lost one of its best friends and supporters in Liverpool. 
The accident which brought about Mr. Lamport’s death is evidence of the 
kindliness of his nature. He had a favourite cat which he was carrying 
down stairs to her kittens. The cat jumped out of his hands, got between 
his feet, and in endeavouring to avoid hurting her he fell down stairs. 
He broke one of his ribs, of which he thought nothing, and disregarding 
the advice of his medical attendant exposed himself to cold. This 
brought on pleurisy, and he died of a spasm of the heart. 
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